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FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


Spring Beauties 


The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love for 
nature. A clear, velvety and perfectly healthy complexion is 
_as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed 
to keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the only soap made especially for the face, is a valuable tonic. 

It cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive 

skin. Soothing and healing, it leaves a delightful sense of 

freshness and cleanliness. A toilet, bath and nursery soap. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 

Special Offer Our booklet, telling how to improve one's looks and trial 


size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Fecial Cream 
sent for 5 cts. (stamps orcoin) to pay postage. Address Dept. D 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 


ELSIE 
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Contents for May, 1902 


‘““The Way of a Maid,’”? Adwin 1. Sabin; *‘My French Lesson,”’ Ethel WV. Acl/ey; 
‘© A Dining-Car Romance,’’ Carro// Hatson Rankin ; ‘* An Eccentric Millionaire,’’ ‘A 
Hustling Yankee in Arkansas,’ /). /?. Conk/in; ‘‘Men, Women and Books.”’ 
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TERMS: 10 cents a copy; $1.00 per Annum in Advance, postpaid. Newsdealers, Book- 
—~eesand Postmasters are agents for Subscriptions. Remittances should not be sent us by 
eck on Local Banks, but by Draft on New York, Registered Letter, Post-office or Express 
Money Order. Cash mailed in letters is at the sender’s risk. /us/ published, bound volume, 
November, 1901, to April, 1g02, in substantial bottle-green cloth Levant binding, sent postpaid for 
$7.00; or sent in exchange for the six corresponding numbers, if in good condition, for 75c. 
Inder for this Volume sent free on application. 
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SON Gs oii y de toustiarnc ui dedeeg tuenueaneeuacan: Robert Loveman..............0+- 1} 
‘““HIS WINGS DARKENED BROADLY OVER THE : 
FUGITIVE” osetia shee Gack gave ene. oe ween Charles Livingston Bull.. Frontispiece 3 
THE LORD OFTHE AIR...........0. ccc cece cence ee Charles G. D. Roberts....... er 3 3 
Illustrated from drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. : 
WHEN YOUTH IS GONE. Verses... 00... c eee eee Edna E. Wylie...............0.. 15 : 
SEALING OFF THE BANKS... ...............20.005 Patrick L. McGrath.............. 16 i 
Illustrated from photographs. : 
BLACK EAGLE... ceeadeceuscsedaseeteegaediecesages Sewell Ford...........2...00008 a7 } 
With illustrations by R. Martine Reay. . 3 
THE, WHIPPET 33.020 s00086 Gai oi cea eoeialiedes Lillian C. Moeran............... se 3 
Illustrated from photographs. t 

A MODERN VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT.... ............- David Buffum...............0005 40 } 
Illustrated from photographs. i 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROAD................65 Cloudesley Johns............. . 49 3 
Illustrated by R. K. Rider. } 
SONG. ech Fis Bee heen ativeaeietess viene Ana dieg Ethel M. Kelley................. BR Og 
A BIT ABOUT BASS.............. ce cece eee eee ee eee Edwyn Sandys..... ............. 59 
With a full-page drawing by H. C. Edwards. 3 
WILD BIRD SONGS..............0...0cee cece eee F. Schuyler Mathews............ 64} 
With musical scores and sketches by the author. 3 

IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY................. Frederick Trevor Hill............ 69 ¢ 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger : 
FRANCIS WILSON............... 020 cece ese eee eee ee Acton Davies.................... 7 ¢ 
With portrait drawn from life by John Cecil Clay. ; 

A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY.) Chapter III..........0.. William McLeod Raine........... 81 i 
Ilustrated by Stuart Travis. : 
LOST-ISEAN D vet Gsdnte hth od cena nhs aehesiossne Me Lesley Glendower Peabody...... 39 
With decorations by R. Emmett Owen. 3 
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FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


HE old flint lock was looked upon as a great invention, and so it was, but just 
compare it with the modern ARMS of to-day. Grandpa used to enjoy hunting, 


but how much more pleasure you can have than he! Summer is here with 

all its outdoor sports, and none is more fascinating than Shooting. You are, probably, 
oing away? Have you a Reliable FIRE-ARM to take along?) We make RIFLES, 

ISTOLS, SHOTGUNS. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ STEVENS’’; don’t accept something ‘‘ just as good’’; 
and if he will not furnish them, send order to us, and we will ship (express prepaid) 
upon receipt of price. Send for our RIFLE CONTEST Booklet. We are offering 
$1,000.00 in 100 Cash Prizes for targets made with ‘‘ STEVENS” rifles. For 10 cents 
in stamps, we will mail you 12 official targets if you will state caliber of your rifle. 
Our catalogue is an interesting one. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


No. 395 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Frank Lestie’s Porputar Monts#ty. 
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i Vol. LIV—No. 2 Whole No. 318 | 
so aaa aad 
THE LADY MOON. Verses................00eeeueee Ethel M. Kelley.................. 105 
AT EACH JUMP OF THE BIG CAYUSE HE WAS 
SNAPPED ABOUT..............cceeceseeeeee ...-R. Farrington Elwell....... Frontispiece 
MAN-KILLING HORSES. ................eeeeeeeeeees R. Farrington Elwell.............. 107 
With illustrations by the author. 
STUDENT HUMOR IN PARIS...........cseeeeecees Charles Henry White............. 118 
Illustrated by the author. 
HUGH’S PROTECTIVE POLICY.......  ........00 Marion Hill...............eeeeeee 182 
Illustrated by Mabel L. Humphrey. 
THE HOPE OF GLORY................ceceeene cane Harvey J. O’Higgins............. 140 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. a 
A TRICK THAT WON.........--cccccccsceeee cence Emily R. Perkins................ 151 
THE SHARPSHOOTER...........cceeeee cc ceceeeeee Captain W. S. Hawkins.......... 155 
’ HE WHO KNOWS A BOOK. Verses............+++- Re Re Birks sede canas eneogaiess 157 j 
THE PHYSICAL AMERICAN...............0..00000e Hollis W. Field................05 158 | 
Illustrated by diagrams and from photographs. 
JOHN ALEXANDER DOVWIE....... iareoarelele sia Clace arose Jason Lowe.......ceccecccceccees 163 
Illustrated from photographs. 
PEACE TO HIS ASHES.............. be coereriocyat vals William R. Lighton............... 174 
Illustrated by Hugh M. Eaton. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE SHEIK OF SUCCUSH...... C. B. DeCamp......... aatieicae oo 181 
Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen. 
A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY. Chapters IV., V........ William McLeod Raine........... 188 i 
Illustrated by Stuart Travis. 
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“The Shortcomings of Rose,’’ Anne Allen; ‘* The Poet’s Social Guide,’? WW. 


Whitelock; ‘“De fundis,’? Norvell Harrison; ‘‘ Mike Casey, His Wife and His 
Pipe,’? Clara Norton; ‘‘ Men, Women and Books.”’ . 
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Special care is needed to keep hair sweet and clean in hot 
weather. <A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes aperfect shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes 
dandruff or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 
25 cents at all dealers. 
Special Offer Soy bogkst snd jrial see nackage of So ti Stburyse Facial Powder i'd Dettal Creat. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Dept. D Cincinnati, 0. 
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Contents for July, 1902 


Vol. LIV—No. 3 Whole No. 319 
SU PPEEMEN Tie oysicsseus dee eee Ristsies Sated aus sta Me chicken erases Re. be fuciabteeeaiaas sae mise 209 


The Life of King Edward and Queen Alexandra. Told in a series of thirty-two pictures, 
with drawings by Queen Victoria. 


KING: EDWARD Vilviis ccs. diausilsesis id eticaies saute terinciia iia Se canes ed dew elga.s Frontispiece 
From a drawing by Maurice Griffenhagen. 

CROWNING A BRITISH KING.............00..00ee The Duke of Argyll.........:.... 219 
Illustrated from photographs and with drawings by A. J. Balliol-Salmon. 

THE CORONATION CEREMONY................0005 Curtis Brown ................05: 225 
Illustrated from photographs and by drawings. 

PROFESSOR C. E. BORCHGREVINK.  Portrait........... 0.0... ccc ee cece eee e eee eeeees 232 
Special Correspondent of FRANK LESLIE’s POPULAR MONTHLY in Martinique. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ‘‘ RORAIMA.”’?’.......... 000. cece ccc een cece ene e eens 233 


The Personal Narrative of Chief Officer Scott of the S. S. Roraima, sunk by the eruption 
of Mt. Pélée in Martinique Harbor. Illustrated from photographs and with drawings by 
Charles Grunwald. 


THE SULTAN’S DRAFT...............c cece eee e eres George Daulton................. 249 
Illustrated by R. K. Ryland. 

THE CRIME OF McSWANE.............eceeeveeeeeee Henry L. Mencken............... 253 
Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen. 

A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY. Chapters V., VI.......- William MacLeod Raine.......... 258 
Illustrated by Stuart Travis. 

A CASE OF IDENTITY... ....0sccsseccesssces eine Be Cliffasd Chase.................08 268 
Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen. 

DRYING: UP-A‘SEA 3 cicicssseiccjeoretecsicwaitinne eine ace R. Beckles Wilson................ 274 


Illustrated from photographs and with maps. 
SHALL THE SOUTHERN DELEGATION TO CON- 


GRESS BE CUT DOWN............... cece eee Judge E. D. Crumpacker.......... 281 
Illustrated with a portrait. U. S. Representative from Iowa. 
ROSES «6 385.528: 53:055% day Syateyerdisicla eters mye ais Wiel gealere DR SRG Miss Martha McCulloch Williams. ..... 287 


Illustrated from photographs, mostly published through the courtesy of John N. May, 
of Summit, N. J. 


MAXINE ELLIOT EP ascsisdinsctitccssshatts. Gedaea cee Edwin Francis Edgett............. 294 
Illustrated with a portrait. 

THE SWORD OF DON JOSE. A ballad.............. Francis Bret Harte............... 298 
Illustrated with a portrait. 
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‘*The Wonderful Experiences of Horace,’’ Elisa Armstrong Bengough; ‘*‘ The Poet's 

Social Guide,’’ W. W. Whitelock ; ‘‘Verses,’’ Philip L. Allen; ** A Question,’? Elis 

Parker Butler; *‘A Friend in Need,’’ AZ, Palmer Sweet; ‘* Hopeless,’’ George Tag- 

gars, Men; Women: and, Bookss?”: 66 5-ccscigesGandition spe tea nsanceie notee coeaseiees 312 
EXTRA SUPPLEMENT OF THE MARTINIQUE DISASTER. 

A Full Account of the Tragedy of St. Pierre, by our Special Correspondent, Prof. C. E. 

Borchgrevink. Illustrated by special photographs. 
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$1.00, or sent in exchange for the six corresponding numbers, if in good condition, for 75. 
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YOU WILL NOT ASK 


If you acquire the Lifebuoy 
derful purifier and cleanser c 
sunburn, chafing, 


WHY A LIFE-SAVER ? 
At dealers or by 


habit of health, by using this won- 
onstantly; it is soap perfection. For 
prickly heat and skin irritations, it is unequaled. 
mail, two cakes ten cents. Mention this publica- 
tion and receive illustrated booklet, “ The Grea 
LEVER EROTHERS LIMITED 


test Life-Saver,’’ free. 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
When writiny to advertisers please mention Frank Lestie’s Porucar MontzLY. 
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Contents for August, 1902 


Vol. LIV—No. 4 Whole No. 320 

OTIS SKINNER as ‘‘ Lanciotto’’ in Francesca da Rimini..................0.005 Frontispiece 
Portrait in colors drawn from life by John Cecil Clay. 

BIRDS OF FARTHEST SOUTH ..................645 C. E. Borchgrevink............... $18 
Illustrated from photographs. 

THE HOTWELLS DUBEL................ccs cee cece A. T. Quiller-Couch........ ..- 822 
With drawings by H. M. Eaton. 

ANGELA THE SUPERFLUOUG...................... Marion Hill...................08. $29 
With drawings by Maud L. Humphrey. 

A DOUBLE MISFIT.............. ccc eee eee e cece eeneee E. F. Benson .................06. 386 
With drawings by W. T. Hurlbert. 

SERENY 3. :22ch0cueetiasrnes eee hae sh onesie sate acs Harriet Pregcptt Spofford......... 844 
With drawings by R. K. Ryland. * 

THE PICTURE ON THE WALL................00.05. Thomas W. Steep................ 852 
With drawings by W. Glackens. 4 

A CONVULSION OF NATURE...............0e0000% Harvey J. O’Higgins............. 360 
With drawings by Harrison Fisher. 

A: CONTRACT 5. iis:ccsecis coisas Sav nsees Sones ene deed Onoto Watanna...............0.5 370 
With drawings by Genjiro Yeto. 
A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY. Chapters VII.—VIII.... William MacLeod Raine.......... 380 
With drawings by Stuart Travis. ; 
OTIS ‘SKINNER, «.<o.6004 ccc ees es Sienedine senators: P.-E. Fylesi-.2. 32 saceacteang toned 388 
JAKE DALE, A ballad............... cece eee e erences Joseph Mills Hanson............. 391 
With decorations by Robert Lindsay Mason. : 

THE VOICE IN THE AIR.............cccceeeeeevene Robert Barr...... ........c eee ees 394 
With drawings by Karl Anderson. | 

MOTHER GOOSE REVISITED. Verses.............. William B. MacHarg............. 404 
With decorations by B. Cory Kilvert. 
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* On the Beach,’’ 7. Ramsay Reese ; ‘‘A Curtain Raiser,’’ H. G. Paine ; ‘<The ‘Santa 
Ana’s’ Safe,’’ Leander Kilpatrick; ‘‘ Men, Women and Books.”’ 
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Morning Bath 

Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, 

gives that comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, 
if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of 
the complexion. 


Cae 


=, 
225 22 
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Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed 
muscles, puts the skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, 


clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Sou 


Special Offer. 


Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage; 
or, for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sole Agents. — 
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MISS AMELIA BINGHAM. ........... 00. cee ccc cece eee eee cent ene ee ee ne eeeee Frontispiece 
Portrait in colors drawn from life by John Cecil Clay. . 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO ................. 0. eee ees Cuyler Smith .................... 417 
Illustrated from photographs. 

JOE LEWIS. A Story....... cece eee ee cece eect eneees -Lawrence Perry.................. 431 
With drawings by H. G. Edwards. 

LIGHTNING 6s oiinscsiien scacud soni aie cee e ne certs Frederick Street.................. 439 
Illustrated from photographs. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEP. 
A True Narrative............0..0006 cece eee foaeh dues Edited by Hutchins Hapgood...... 449 
With sketches from life by C. H. White. 

A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY. Chapters IX.—X........ William MacLeod Raine...... ... 460 

THE PICKANINNIES’ DREAM. A Story............ Edna Kenton.... ................ 467 
With drawings by B. Cory Kilvert. 

THE RUN OF THE CHARTER CAR. A Story....... J. George Frederick.............. 474 
With drawings by Charles Grunwald. 

THE HUMBERT SWINDLE. 
The True Story of a Great Fraud.................68. Eugene P. Lyle, Jr...... ......... 481 
Illustrated from photographs. 

AT CAMP PILOT BUTTE. A Story.................. William R. Lighton............... 491 
With drawings by H. M. Eaton. 

GLENGARRY SCHOOL DAYS. 
The Spelling Match—The Deepole.................. Ralph Connor.................... 498 
With drawings by Charles Grunwald. 

AMELIA BINGHAM. A Criticism...................45 Adolph Klauber.............. ... 508 
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‘At the Rising of the Sun,’’ Carrol/ Watson Rankin, ‘The Poet’s Social Guide,”’ 
W. W. Whitelock ; “A Corner ‘n Cats,” Will S. Gidley - ‘‘ The Mishaps of an Auto- 
mobilist;’’ ‘‘ Men, Women and Books.”’ 
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ISSUES 
FREE. 


Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1903 who sends 
$1.75 before Nov. 1st will receive, free of cost, the Eight Weekly Issues 
for Nov. and Dec., 1902, in addition to the fifty-two issues of 1903. 


These eight issues will contain a number of excep- 

tional important articles and stories by prominent 

writers, a few of whom are mentioned below. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT contributes an article 
of unusual public interest on The Presidency. 


(This highly interesting article was written before Mr. Roosevelt 
received his nomination as Vice-President.) 


C. A. STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 


A series of unusual stories. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 
JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, 
The Supreme Court. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT, The Lost Turkey. 
: A Thanksgiving Story. 


—OrTree— I T. P. O°;CONNOR, Prime Ministers’ Wives. 

THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN, The Victory of the “Penelope.” 

WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P., On the Flank of the Army. 

PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, Are Other Worlds Inhabited ? 

SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Little Child. Shall Lead Them. 
Full Illustrated Announcement of the 1903 Volume sent to any address, Free. 


Annual Subscription Offer to Youth’s Companion. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive: 


—All the weekly issues of The Companion for November and 
December, 1902. 
F R FE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
—The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors 
and gold. 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903,— more than 300 stories, 50 special 
articles, etc.,—till January, 1904, for $1.75. ED 29 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar MONTHLY. 
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Contents for October, 1902 


Vol. LIV—No. 6 Whole No. 322 

ROBERT EDESON in “‘ Soldiers of Fortune ’’............. cece esc ces cceee cree Frontispiece 
Portrait in colors drawn from life by John Cecil Clay. 

BEER. iccfi.lieis adobe was ese daed peaeies a aa ie tease eee Earl Mayo............... 00. cece 521 
Illustrated from photographs. 

THE ROMANCE OF A “‘ RAZORBACK.”’ A Story....Broughton Brandenburg.......... 531 
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By ROBERT LOVEMAN 


The sun, and the sea, and the wind, 
The wave, and the wind, and the sky, 
We are off to a magical Ind, 
My heart, and my soul, and I; 
Behind us the isles of despair 
And mountains of misery lic, 
We're away, anywhefe, anywhere, 
My heart, and my soal, and I, 


O islands and mountains of youth, 
O land that lies gleaming before, 
Life is love, hope, and beauty, and trath,— 
We will weep o'er the past no more. 
Behind, are the bleak fallow ycars, 
Before, ate the sea and the sky, 
We're away, with a truce to the tears, 


My heart, and my soul, and I. 


Drawn by Charles Livingston Bull. 


His wings darkened broadty over the fugitive. 
See ‘‘ The Lord of the Air,” page 6, 
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HE chill glitter of 
the northern sum- 
mer stinrise was 
washing down over 

the rounded top of old 

Sugar Loaf. The somber 

and solitary peak, bald save 

for a ragged veil of blue- 
berry and juniper scrub, 
seemed to topple over the 
deep, enshadowed valley at 
its foot. The valley was 
brimmed with crawling 
vapors, and around its rim 
emerged spectrally the jag- 
ged crests of the fir woods. 
On either side of the 
shrouded valley, to east 
and west, stretched a chain 
of similar basins, but more 
ample and less deeply 
swathed in mist. From 
these, where the vapors 
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had begun to lift, came 
radiances of unruffledwater. 

Where the peak leaned 
to the valley the trunk of a 
giant pine jutted forth 
slantingly from a root-hold 
a little below the summit. 
Its top had long ago been 
shattered by lightning and 
hurled away into thedepths, 
but from a point some ten 
or twelve feet below the 
fracture one gaunt limb 
still waved, green with per- 
sistent, indomitable _ life. 
This bleached stub, thrust 
out over the vast, hemmed 
about by the untrammeled 
winds, was the watch-tower 
of the great bald eagle who 
ruled supreme over all the 
aerial vicinage of the Squa- 
tooks. 
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4 eee eve 

When theearliest, of the 5 morninglight 
fell palelypnith¢ rvebt faf, Suges. Loaf, 
the great eagle came to his watch tow- 
er, leaving the nest on the other side of 
the peak, where the two nestlings had 
begun to stir hungrily at the first pre- 
monition of dawn. Launching majesti- 
cally from the edge of the nest, he had 
swooped down into the cold shadow, 
then, rising into the light by a splendid 
spiral, with muffled resonance of wing- 
stroke, he had taken a survey of the 
empty, glimmering world. It was still 
quite too dark for hunting down there 
on earth, hungry though the nestlings 
were. He soared and soared till pres- 
ently he saw his wide-winged mate, too, 
leave the nest and beat swiftly off to- 
ward the Tuladi Lakes, her own espec- 
ial hunting grounds. Then he dropped 
quietly to his blanched pine-top on the 
leaning side of the summit. 

Erect and moveless he sat in the 
growing light, his snowy, flat-crowned 
head thrust a little forward, consciously 
lord of the air. His powerful beak, 
long and scythe-edged, curved over 
sharply at the end in a rending hook. 
His eyes, clear, direct, unacquainted 
with fear, had a certain hardness in 
their vitreous brilliancy, perhaps by 
reason of the sharp contrast between the 
bright gold iris and the unfathomable 
pupil, and the straight line of the low, 
overhanging brow gave them a savage 
intensity of penetration. His neck and 
tail were of the same snowy whiteness 
as his snake-like head, while the rest of 
his body was a deep, shadowy brown, 
close kin to black. 

Suddenly, far, far down, winging 
swiftly in a straight line through the 
topmost swirls of the mist drift he saw 
a duck, flying from one lake to another. 
The errand of the duck was probably 
an unwonted one of some special ur- 
gency or he would not have flown so 
high and taken the straight route over 
the forest, for at this season the duck 
of inland waters is apt to fly low and 
follow the water courses. However 
that may be, he had forgotten the piere- 
ing eyes that kept watch from the peak 
of old Sugar Loaf. 

The eagle lifted and spread the som- 
ber amplitude of his wings and glided 


ras . 
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from his perch in a long curve till he 
balanced above the unconscious voy- 
ager. Then down went his head; his 
wings shut close, his feathers hardened 
till he was like a wedge of steel, and 
down he shot with breathless, appal- 
ling speed. But the duck was travel- 
ing fast, and the great eagle saw that 
the mere speed of dropping like a thun- 
der-bolt was insufficient for his purpose. 
Two or three quick, short, fierce thrusts 
of his pinions and the speed of the de- 
scent was more than doubled. The 
duck heard an awful hissing in the air 
above him. But before he could swerve 
to look up he was struck, whirled away, 
blotted out of life. 

Carried downward with his quarry by 
the rush of his descent, the eagle spread 
his pinions and rose sharply just before 
he reached the nearest tree tops. High 
he mounted on still wings with that 
tremendous impulse. Then, as the im- 
pulse failed, his wings began to flap 
strongly, and he flew off with business- 
like directness toward the eyrie on the 
other slope of Sugar Loaf. The head 
and legs of the duck hung limply from 
the clutch of his talons. 

The nest to which he flew was a 
seemingly haphazard collection of sticks 
like a hay-cart load of rubbish, deposit- 
ed on a ledge of the mountain side. In 
reality, every stick in the structure had 
been selected with care, and so adeptly 
fitted that the nest stood unshaken be- 
neath the wildest storms that swept old 
Sugar Loaf. The ground below the 
ledge was strewn with the faggots and 
branches which the careful builders had 
rejected. The nest had the appearance 
of being merely laid upon the ledge, but 
in fact its foundations were firmly lock- 
ed into a ragged crevice which cleft the 
ledge at that point. 

As the eagle drew near with his prey 
he saw his mate winging heavily back 
from the Tuladis, a large fish hanging 
from her talons. They met at the nest's 
edge, and two heavy-bodied, soot-col- 
ored, half-fledged nestlings, with wings 
half spread in their eagerness, thrust up 
hungry, gaping beaks to greet them. 
The fish, as being the choicer morsel, 
was first torn to fragments and fed to 
these greedy beaks, and the duck fol- 
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Drawn by Charles Livingston Bull. 


lowed in a few monients, the young ones 
gulping their meal with grotesque con- 
tortions and ecstatic liftings of their 
wings. Being already much more than 
half the size of their parents, growing 
almost visibly, and expending vast vi- 
tality in the production of their first 
plumage, their appetites were prodig- 
ious. Not until these appetites seemed 
to be, for the moment, stayed, and the 
eaglets sank back contentedly upon the 
nest, did the old birds fly off to forage 
for themselves, leaving behind a bloody 
garniture of bones and feathers upon the 
threshold of their home. 

The king, who, though smaller than 
his mate, was her lord by virtue of su- 
perior initiative and a more assured, 
equable daring—returned at once to his 
watch tower on the lakeside of the sum- 
mit. It had become his habit to initi- 
ate every enterprise from that starting- 
point. Perching motionless for a few 
minutes he surveyed the whole wide 
landscape of the Squatook Lakes, with 
the great waters of Lake Temiscouata 


He saw his mate... leave the nest. 


gleaming to the northwest, and the peak 
of Bald Mountain, old Sugar Loaf’s ri- 
val, lifting a defiant front from the 
shores of Nictau Lake far to the south. 
The last wisp of vapor had vanished, 
drunk up by the rising sun, and the 
eagle’s eye had clear command of every 
district of his realm. 

It was upon the little lake far below 
him that his interest presently centered 
itself. There, at no great height above 
the unruffled waters, he saw a fish hawk 
sailing, now tilted to one side or the 
other on moveless wing, now flapping 
hurriedly to another course, as if he 
were scrupulously quartering the whole 
lake surface. 

The king recognized with satisfaction 
the diligence of this, the most service- 
able though most unwilling of his sub- 
jects. In leisurely fashion he swung 
off from his perch, and presently was 
whirling in slow spirals directly over 
the center of the lake. Up, up he 
mounted till he was a mere speck in the 
blue, and seemingly oblivious of all 
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that went on below, but as he wheeled 
there in his supreme altitude his grim 
white head was reached ever earthward, 
and his eyes lost no detail of the fish 
hawk’s industry. 

All at once the fish hawk was seen to 
poise on steady wing. Then his wings 
closed and he shot downward like a 
javelin. The still waters of the lake 
were broken with a violent splash and 
the fish hawk’s body for a moment al- 
most .disappeared. Then, with a 
struggle and a heavy flapping of wings, 
the daring fisher arose, grasping in his 
victorious claws a large ‘‘togue’’ or 
gray lake trout.. He rose till he was 
well above the tree tops of the nearby 
shore, and then headed off for his nest 
in the cedar swamp. 

This was the moment for which the 
eagle had been waiting up in the blue. 

Again his vast wings folded them- 
selves. Again his plumage hardened 
to a sheath of steel. Again he dropped 
like a plummet. But this time he had 
no slaughterous intent. He was mere- 
ly descending out of the heavens to 
take tribute. Before he reached the 
hurrying fish hawk he swerved upward, 
steadied himself, and flapped an omi- 
nous, dark wing in the fish hawk’s face, 
heading it out again toward the center 
of the lake. 

Frightened, angry and obstinate, the 
big hawk clutched his prize closer, and 
made futile efforts to reach the tree tops. 
But, fleet though he was, he was no 
match for the fleetness of his master. 
The great eagle was over him, under 
him, around him, all at once, yet never 
striking him. The king was simply 
indicating, quite unmistakably, his 
pleasure, which was that the fish should 
be delivered up. 

Suddenly, however, seeing that the 
fish hawk was obstinate, the eagle lost 
patience. It was time, he concluded, 
to end the folly. He had no wish to 
harm the fish hawk—a most useful 
creature, and none too abundant for his 
kingly needs. In fact, he was always 
careful not to exact too heavy a tribute 
from the industrious fisherman, lest he 
should grow discouraged and remove to 
freer waters. Of the spoils of his fish- 
ing the big hawk was always allowed 


to keep enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of himself and his nestlings. But 
it was necessary that there should be no 
foolish misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject. 

The eagle swung away, wheeled 
sharply with an ominous, harsh rustl- 
ing of stiffened feathers, and then came 
at the hawk with a yelp and a sudden, 
tremendous rush. His beak was half 
open. His great talons were drawn 
forward and extended for a deadly 
stroke. His wings darkened broadly 
over the fugitive. His sound, his 
shadow—they were doom itself, anni- 
hilation, to the frightened hawk. 

But that deadly stroke was not de- 
livered. The threat was enough. 
Shrinking aside with a scream the fish 
hawk opened his claws, and the trout 
fell, a gleaming bar of silver in the 
morning light. On the instant the 
eagle half closed his wings, tilted 
sideways, and swooped. He did not 
drop as he had descended upon the 
voyaging duck, but with a peculiar 
shortened wing stroke he flew straight 
downward for perhaps a hundred feet. 
Then, with this tremendous impulse 
driving him, he shot down like light- 
ning, caught the fish some twenty feet 
above the water, turned, and rose ina 
long, magnificent slant, with the tribute 
borne in his talons. He sailed away 
majestically to his watch-tower on old 
Sugar Loaf to make his meal at leisure, 
while the ruffed hawk beat away rapid- 
ly down the river to try his luck in the 
lower lake. 

Holding the fish firmly in the clutch 
of one great talon he tore it to pieces 
and swallowed it with savage haste. 
Then he straightened himself, twisted 
and stretched his neck once or twice, 
settled back into erect and tranquil dig- 
nity, and swept a kingly glance over all 
his domain, from the far head of Big 
Squatook, to the alder-crowned outlet 
of Fourth Lake. He saw unmoved the 
fish hawk capture another prize and 
fly off with it in triumph to his hidden 
nest in the swamp. He saw two more 
ducks winging their way from a shelter- 
ed cove to a wide, green reed-bed at 
the head of the thoroughfare. Being a 
right kingly monarch, he had no desire 
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to trouble them. Untainted by the lust 
of killing, he killed only when the need 
was upon him. 

Having preened himself with some 
care, polished his great beak on the dry 
wood of the stub, and stretched each 
wing, deliberately and slowly, the one 
after the other, with crisp, rustling 
noises, till every strong-shanked plume 
tingled pleasantly in its socket and fitted 
with the utmost nicety to its overlap- 
ping fellows, he bethought him once 
more of the appetites of his nestlings. 
There were no more industrious fish 
hawks in sight. No hare or grouse was 
stirring in the brushy opens. No living 
creatures were visible save a pair of 
loons chasing each other off the point 
of Sugar Loaf Island, and an Indian in 
his canoe just paddling down to the 
outlet to spear suckers. 

The eagle knew that the loons were 
no concern of his. They were never to 
be caught napping. They could dive 
quicker than he could swoop and strike. 
The Indian also he knew, and from 


long experience had learned to regard 
him as inoffensive. He had often 
watched, with feelings as near akin to 
jealousy as his arrogant heart could en- 
tertain, the spearing of suckers and 
white fish. And now the sight deter- 
mined him to go fishing on his own ac- 
count. He remembered a point of shoals 
on Big Squatook where large fish were 
wont to lie basking in the sun, and 
where sick or disabled fish were fre- 
quently washed ashore. Here he might 
gather some spoil of the shallows 
pending the time when he could again 
take tribute of the fish hawk. Once 
more he launched himself from his 
watch-tower under the peak of Sugar 
Loaf, and sailed away over the serried 
green tops of the forest. 


II. 


Now it chanced that the old Indian, 
the most cunning trapper in all the 
wilderness of North New Brunswick, 
was not so intent upon his fishing as he 
seemed. He was, in reality, watching 
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Holding the fish firmly in the clutch of one talon, 
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the great eagle. He had anticipated, 
and indeed prepared for the regal bird’s 
expedition to those shoals of the Big 
Squatook, and now, as he marked the 
direction of his flight he clucked grimly 
to himself with satisfaction, and deftly 
landed a large sucker in the canoe. 

That very morning, before the first pal- 
lor of dawn hadspread over Squatook, the 
Indian had scattered some fish, trout 
and suckers, on the shore adjoining the 
shoal water. The point he chose was 
where a dense growth of huckleberry 
and withe-wood ran out to within a few 
feet of the water’s edge, and where the 
sand of the beach was dotted thickly 
with tufts of grass. The fish, partly 
hidden among these tufts of grass, were 
all distributed over a circular area of a 
diameter not greater than six or seven 
feet, and just at the center of the baited 
circle the Indian had placed a stone 
about a foot high, such as any reason- 
able eagle would like to perch upon 
when making a hasty meal. He was 
crafty with all the cunning of the woods, 
was this old trapper, and he knew that 
a wise and experienced bird like the 
king of Sugar Loaf was not to be 
snared by any ordinary methods. But 
to snare him he was resolved, though 
it should take him all the rest of the sum- 
mer to accomplish it, for a_ rich 
American, visiting Kdmundston, on 
the Madawaska, that spring, had 
promised him fifty dollars for a fine 
specimen of the great white-headed and 
white-tailed eagle of the New Bruns- 
wick lakes, if delivered at Edmunston 
alive and unhurt. 

When the eagle came to the point of 
shoals he noticed a slight change. That 
big stone was something new and there- 
fore to be suspected. He flew over it 
without stopping, and alighted on the 
top of a dead birch tree nearby. A 
piercing scrutiny convinced him that 
the presence of the stone at a point 
where he was accustomed to hop awk- 
wardly on the level sand was in no way 
portentous, but rather a provision of 
destiny for his convenience. He sailed 
down and alighted upon the stone. 

When he saw a dead sucker lying 
under a grass tuft he considered again. 
Had the fish lain at the water's edge he 


would have understood, but up among 
the grasses—that was a singular situa- 
tion for a dead fish to get itself into. 
He now peered suspiciously amid the 
neighboring bushes, scanned every tuft 
of grass, and cast a sweeping survey up 
and down the shores. Everything was 
as it should be. He hopped down, 
captured the fish, and was about to fly 
away with it to his nestlings when he 
caught sight of another, and yet an- 
other. Further search revealed two 
more. Plainly the wilderness, in one 
of those caprices which even his old wis- 
dom had not yet learned to comprehend, 
was caring very lavishly for the king. 
He hastily tore and swallowed two of 
the fish and then flew away with the 
biggest of the lot to the nest behind the 
top of Sugar Loaf. That same day he 
came twice again to the point of shoals, 
till there was not another fish left 
among the grass tufts. But on the fol- 
lowing day, when he came again, with 
hope rather than expectation in his 
heart, he found that the supply had 
been miraculously renewed. His labors 
thus were greatly lightened. He had 
more time to sit upon his wind-swept 
watch-tower under the peak, viewing 
tranquilly his domain ,and leaving thedil- 
igent fish hawks to toil in peace. He fell 
at once into the habit of perching on the 
stone at every visit, and then devouring 
at least one fish before carrying a meal 
to the nest. His surprise and curiosity 
as tothe source of the supply had died out 
on the second day. The wild creatures 
quickly learn to accept a simple, ob- 
vious good, however extraordinary, as 
one of those beneficences which the 
unseen powers bestow without explan- 
ation. 

By the time the eagle had come to 
this frame of mind the old Indian was 
ready for the next move in his crafty 
game. He made a strong hoop of 
plaited withe-wood, about seven feet in 
diameter. To this he fastened an am- 
ple bag of strong salmon-netting, which 
he had brought with him from Kdmund- 
ston for this purpose. To the hoop he 
fixed securely a stiff birch sapling, for 
a handle, so that the affair when com- 
pleted was a monster scoop-net, stout 
and durable in every part. On a moon- 
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light night, when he knew that the 
eagle was safely out of sight on his ey- 
rie at the back of Sugar Loaf, the In- 
dian stuck this gigantic scoop into the 
bow of his canoe and paddled over to 
the point of shoals. He had never 
heard of any one trying to catch an 
eagle in a net, but on the other hand he 
had never heard of any one wanting an 
eagle alive, and being willing to em- 
phasize his wants with fifty dollars. 
The case was plainly one that called 
for new ideas, and the Indian, who 
had disentangled himself from the 
conservatism of his race, was keenly 
interested in the plan which he had 
devised. 

The handle of the great scoop-net 
was about eight feet in length. Its 
butt the trapper droveslantingly into the 
sand where the water was an inch or two 
deep, bracing it securely with stones. 
He fixed it at an angle so acute that 
the rim of the net lay almost flat at a 
height of about four feet above the stone 
whereon the eagle was wont to perch. 
Under the uppermost edge of the hoop 
the trapper fixed a firm prop, making 
the structure steady and secure. The 
drooping slack of the net he then 
caught up and held lightly in place on 
three or four willow twigs, so that it all 
lay flat within the rim. This accom 
plished to his satisfaction, he scattered 
fish upon the ground as usual, most of 
them close about the stone and well 
within the area overshadowed by the 
net, but two or three well outside. 
Then he paddled noiselessly away 
across the moon-silvered mirror of the 
lake, and disappeared into the blackness 
about the outlet. 

On the following morning the king 
sat upon his watch-tower while the 
first light gilded the leaning summit of 
Sugar Loaf. His gaze swept the vast 
and shadowy basin of the landscape 
with its throng of pointed tree tops 
dimly emerging above the vapor-drift, 
and its blank, pallid spaces whereunder 
the lakes lay veiled in dream. His 
golden eye flamed fiercely under the 
straight and fierce white brow. Never- 
theless, when he saw, far, down, two 
ducks winging their way across the 
lake, now tor a second visible, now 
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vanishing in the mist, he suffered them 
to go unstricken. 

The clear light gilded the white 
feathers of his head and tail, but sank 
and was absorbed in the cloudy gloom 
of his wings. For fully half an hour he 
sat in regal immobility. But when at 
last the waters of Big Squatook were 
revealed, stripped and gleaming, he 
dropped from his perch in a tremendous, 
leisurely curve and flew over to the 
point of shoals. 

As he drew near he was puzzled and 
annoyed to see the queer structure that 
had been erected during the night above 
his rock. It was inexplicable. He at 
once checked his flight and began 
whirling in great circles, higher and 
higher, over the spot, trying in vain to 
make out what it was. He could see 
that the dead fish were there as usual. 
At length he satisfied himself that no 
hidden peril lurked in the nearby 
huckleberry thicket. Then he de- 
scended to a tree-top and spent a good 
half hour in moveless watching of the 
net. He little guessed that a dusky 
figure, equally moveless, and far more 
patient, was watching him in turn from 
a thicket across the lake. 

At the end of this long scrutiny the 
eagle decided that a closer investigation 
was desirable. He flew down and 
alighted on the level sand well away 
from the net. There he found a fish, 
which he devoured. Then he found 
another, and this he carried away to the 
eyrie. He had not solved the mystery 
of the strange structure overhanging 
the rock, but he had proved that it was 
not actively inimical. It had not in- 
terfered with his morning meal, or at- 
tempted to hinder him from carrying off 
his customary spoils. When he re- 
turned an hour later to the point of 
shoals the net looked less strange to 
him. He even perched on the sloping 
handle, balancing himself with out- 
spread wings till the swaying ceased, 
The thing was manifestly harmless. He 
hopped down, looked in with keen, 
interested eyes at the fish beside the 
rock, clutched at one with beak and 
claw, hopped out again ina great hurry, 
and flew away with the prize to his 
watch-tower on Sugar Loaf. This cau- 
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tion he repeated at every other visit 
throughout that day. But when he 
came again on the morrow he had 
grown once more utterly confident. He 
went under the net without haste or ap- 
prehension, and perched unconcermedly 
on the stone in the midst of his ban- 
quet. Then the stony face of the old 
Indian, in the thicket across the lake, 
flashed for one instant in a furtive grin. 
He grunted, melted back into the 
woods, and slipped away to resume his 
fishing at the outlet. 

The next morning, about an hour 
before dawn, a ghostly birch canoe 
slipped up to the point of shoals and 
came to land about a hundred yards 
from the net. The Indian stepped out, 
lifted the canoe from the water, and hid 
it in the bushes. Then he proceeded 
to make some important changes in the 
arrangement of the net. 

To the topmost rim of the hoop he 
tied a strong cord, brought the free end 
to the ground, led it under a willow 
root, and carried it some ten paces back 
into the thicket. Next he removed the 
supporting prop. Going back into the 
thicket he pulled the cord. It ran freely 
under the willow root, and the net 
swayed down till it covered the rock, to 
rebound to its former position the mo- 
ment he released the cord. Then he 
restored the prop to its place, but this 
time, instead of planting its butt firmly 
in the sand, he balanced it on a small, 
flat stone, so that the least pull would 
instantaneously dislodge it. To the 
base of the prop he fixed another cord, 
and this also he ran under the willow 
root and carried back into the thicket. 
To the free end of this second cord he 
tied a scrap of red flannel that there 
might be no mistake at a critical mo- 
ment. The butt of the handle he 
loosened, so that if the prop were re- 
moved the net would almost fall of its 
own weight, and on the upper side of 
the butt, to give steadiness and speed 
of action, he leaned two heavy stones. 
Finally, he baited his trap with the us- 
ual dead fish, bunching them now un- 
der the center of the net. Then, satis- 
fying himself that all was in working 
order, he wormed his way into the 
heart of the thicket. A few leafy 


branches, cunningly disposed around 
and above his hiding place, made his 
concealment perfect, while his keen 
black beads of eyes commanded a clear 
view of the stone beneath the net. The 
ends of the two cords were between his 
lean fingers. No waiting fox or hiding 
grouse could have lain more immovable, 
could have held his muscles in more 
patient, perfect stillness than did the 
wary old trapper through the chill hour 
of growing dawn. 

At last there came a sound that thrill- 
ed even such stoic nerves as _ his. 
Mighty wings hissed in the air above 
his head. The next moment he saw the 
eagle alight upon the level sand beside 
the net. This time there was no hesi- 
tation. The great bird, for all his wis- 
dom, had been lured into accepting the 
structure as a part of the established or- 
der of things. He hopped with undig- 
nified alacrity right under the net, 
clutched a large whitefish, and perched 
himself on the stone to enjoy his meal. 

At that instant he felt, rather than 
saw, the shadow of a movement in the 
thicket. Or rather, perhaps, some in- 
ward, unaccredited guardian signalled 
to him of danger. His muscles gather- 
ed themselves for that instantaneous 
spring wherewith he was wont to hurl 
himself into the air. But even that 
electric speed of his was too slow for 
this demand. Ere he could spring the 
great net came down about him with 
a vicious swish, and in a moment beat- 
ing wings, tearing beak, and clutching 
talons were helplessly intertangled in 
the meshes. Before he could rip him- 
self free a blanket was thrown over him. 
He was ignominiously rolled into a 
bundle, picked up, and carried off un- 
der the old Indian’s arm. 

III. 

When the king was gone it seemed 
as if a hush fell over the country of the 
Squatooks. When the old pine beneath 
the toppling peak of Sugar Loaf had 
stood vacant all the long golden hours 
of the morning two crows flew up from 
the fir woods to investigate. They 
hopped up and down on the sacred seat, 
cawing impertinently and excitedly. 
Then in a sudden flurry of apprehension 
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they darted away. News of the great 
eagle’s mysterious absence spread quick- 
ly among the woodfolk—not by direct 
communication, indeed, except in the 
case of the crows, but subtly and silent- 
ly, as if by some telepathic code intelli- 
gible alike to mink and wood-mouse, 
king-fisher and lucifee. 

When noon had gone by, and the 
shadow of Sugar Loaf began to creep 
over the edge of the nest, the old 
mother eagle grew uneasy at the pro- 
longed absence of her mate. Never be- 
fore since the nestlings broke the shell 
had he been so long away. Never be- 
fore had she been comnipelled to realize 
how insatiable were the appetites of he1 
young. She flew around to the pine 
tree on the other side of the peak, and 
finding it vacant, something told her it 
had been long unoccupied. Then she 
flew hither and thither over all the 
lakes, a fierce loneliness growing in her 
heart. From the long grasses around 
the mouth of the thoroughfare between 
third and fourth lakes a heron arose, 
flapping wide, bluish wings, and she 
dropped upon it savagely. However 
her wild heart ached, the nestlings 
must be fed. With the long, limp neck 
and slender legs of the heron trailing 
from her talons she flew away to the 
eyrie. And from that hour she came 
no more to the Squatooks. 

The knowledge of all the woodfolk 
round the lakes had been flashed in 
upon her, and she knew some myster- 
ious doom had fallen upon her mate. 
Thereafter, though the country of the 
Squatooks was closer at hand and 
equally well stocked with game, and 
though the responsibilities of her hunt- 
ing had been doubled, she kept strictly 
to her old hunting ground of the Tula- 
dis. Everything on the north side of 
old Sugar Loaf had grown hateful to 
her, and unmolested now, within half 


amile of the eyrie, the diligent fish . 


hawks plied their craft, screaming tri- 
umphantly over every capture. The 
male, indeed, growing audacious after 
the king had been a whole week absent, 
presumed so far as to adopt the old 
pine tree under the peak for his perch, 
to the loud and disconcerting derision 
of the crows. They flocked blackly 
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about him with vociferous malice, driv- 
ing him to forsake his seat of usurpa- 
tion and soar indignantly to heights 
where they could not follow. But at 
last the game palled upon their whimsi- 
cal fancies aud they left him in peace 
to his aping of the king. 

Meanwhile, in the village of I’dmund- 
ston, in the yard of a house that stood 
ever enfolded in the sleepless roar of the 
falls of Madawaska, the king was eating 
out his sorrowful and taimeless heart. 
Around one steely-scaled leg, just above 
the spread of the mighty claws, he wore 
the ragged ignominy of a bandage of 
soiled red flannel. This was to prevent 
the chafing of the clumsy and rusty dog 
chain which secured him to his perch 
in an open shed looking out upon the 
river. Across the river, across the cul- 
tivateg valley with its roofs, and far- 
ther across the forest hill than any hu- 
man eye could see, his eve could see a 
dim summit, as it were a faint blue 
cloud on the horizon, his own lost 
realm of Sugar Loaf. 

Hour after hour he would sit upon 
his rude perch, unstirring, unwinking, 
and gaze upon this faint blue cloud of 
his desire. From his jailers he accept- 
ed scornfully his daily rations of fish, 
ignoring the food while any one was by, 
but tearing it and gorging it savagely 
when left alone. As week after week 
dragged on his hatred of his captors 
gathered force, but he showed no sign. 
Fear he was hardly conscious of, or at 
least he had never known that panic 
fear which unnerves even kings, except 
during the one appalling moment when 
he felt the falling net encumber his 
wings, and the trapper’s smothering 
blanket shut out the sun from his eyes. 
Now, when any one of his jailors ap- 
proached and sought to win his confi- 
dence he would shrink within himself 
and harden his feathers with wild in- 
ward aversion, but his eye of piercing 
gold would neither dim nor waver, and 
aclear perception of the limits of his 
chain would prevent any futile and 
ignoble struggle to escape. Had he 
shown more fear, more wildness, his jail- 
ers would have had more hope of subdu- 
ing him in some measure, but as it was, 
being back-countrymen, with some 
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knowledge of the wilderness folk, 
they presently gave him up as tame- 
less and left off troubling him with 
their attentions. They took good 
care of him, however, for they were to 
be well paid for their trouble when the 
rich American came for his prize. 

At last he came, and when he saw the 
king he was glad. Trophies he had at 
home in abundance—the skins of lions 
which he had shot on the Zambesi ; of 
tigers from Himalayan foot-hills; of 
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grizzlies from Alaskan cafions, and 
noble heads of moose and caribou, from 
those very highlands of Squatook 
whereon the king had been wont to 
look from his dizzy gyres of flight above 
old Sugar Loaf. But the great white- 
headed eagle, who year after year had 
baffled his wood craft and eluded his 
rifle, he had come to love so that he 
coveted him alive. Now, having been 
apprized of the capture of so fine and 
well-known a bird as the king of old 
Sugar Loaf, he had brought with him 


an anklet of thick, soft leather for the 
illustrious captive’s leg, and a chain of 
wrought steel links, slender, delicate 
and strong. On the morning after his 
arrival the new chain was to be fitted. 
The great eagle was sitting erect 
upon his perch, gazing at that faint 
blue cloud which he alone could see, 
when two men came to the shed beside 
the river. One he knew. It was his 
chief jailer, the man who usually 
brought fish. The other was a stranger, 
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who carried in his hand a long, 
glittering thing that jangled and 
stirred a vague apprehension in his 
heart. The jailer approached, and with 
a quick movement wrapped him in a 
coat, till beak and wings and talons 
alike were helpless. There was one in- 
stinctive, convulsive spasm within the 
wrapping, and then the bundle was 
still, the great bird being too proud as 
well as too wise to waste force in a vain 
struggle. 

‘“Seems pretty tame already,’’ re- 
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marked the stranger in a tone of satis- 
faction. 

‘“‘Tame!’’ exclaimed the country- 
man. ‘‘Them’s the kind as don’t 
tame. I’ve give up tryin’ to tame him. 
Ef you keep him, an’ feed him, an’ 
coax him fer ten year he’ll be as wild 
as the day Gabe snared him up on Big 
Squatook.”’ 

‘* We'll see !’’’ said the stranger, who 
had confidence in his knowledge of the 
wild folk. 

Seating himself on a broken-backed 
chair just outside the shadow of the 
shed, where the light was good, the 
countryman held the motionless bundle 
firmly across his knees, and proceeded 
cautiously to free the fettered leg. He 
held it in an inflexible grip, respect- 
ing those knife-edged claws. Having 
removed the rusty dog chain and the 
ignominious red flannel bandage, he 
fitted dexterously the soft leather ank- 
let—with its three tiny silver buckles 
and its daintily engraved plate, bearing 
the king’s name, with the place and 
date of his capture. Then he reached 
out his hand for the new steel chain. 

The eagle, meanwhile, had been slow- 
ly and imperceptibly working his head 
free, and now, behind the countryman’s 
arm he looked out from the imprisoning 
folds of the coat. Fierce, wild, but un- 
affrighted, his eye caught the glitter 
of the chain as the stranger held it out. 
That glitter moved him strangely. On 
a sudden impulse he opened his mighty 
beak and tore savagely at the country- 
man’s leg. 

With a yell of pain and surprise the 
man attempted to jump away from this 
assault. But as his assailant was on 


his lap this was obviously impossible. 
The muscles of his leg stiffened out in- 
stinctively, and the broken-backed chair 
gave way under the strain. Arms and 
legs flew wildly in the air as he sprawl- 
ed backward. And the coat fell apart 
and the eagle found himself free! The 
stranger sprang forward to clutch his 
treasured captive, but received a blind- 
ing buffet from those great wings un- 
destined to captivity. The next mo- 
ment the king bounded upward. The 
air whistled under his tremendous wing- 
strokes. Up, up he mounted, leaving 
the men to gape after him, flushed and 
foolish. Then he headed his flight 
or that faint blue cloud beyond the 
hills. 

That afternoon there was a difference 
in the country of the Squatooks. The 
nestlings in the eyrie—bigger and black- 
er, and more clamorous they were now 
than when he went away-—found now a 
more abundant satisfaction to their 
growing appetites. Their wide-winged 
mother, hunting away in Tuladi, hunt- 
ed with more joyous heart. The fish 
hawks on the Squatook waters came no 
more near the blasted pine, but they 
fished more diligently, and their hearts 
were big with indignation over the 
spoils which they had been forced to 
deliver up. 

The crows far down in the fir tops 
were garrulous about the king’s return. 
The news spread swiftly among the 
mallards, the musk rats, the hares, and 
the careful beavers. And the solitude 
about the toppling peak of old Sugar 
Loaf seemed to resume some lost sub- 
limity as the king resumed his throne 
among the winds. 


WHEN YOUTH IS GONE 


By EDNA E, WYLIE 


O, splash of oar, 
O fading shore— 
O, songs the sailors fling, 
Bring back to me the melody 
Of songs I used to sing. 


For youth is haste, 
And waiting—waste— 
And fain we would embark, 
But noon-day sky and sunset—die, 
And leave us in the dark. 


O, splash of oar, 
O fading shore, 
A while we sing—and then, 
The sweet years past, we cry at last, 
“Take us to shore again.”’ 


Ready to leave. 


SEALING OFF THE BANKS 


By PATRICK L. McGRATH 


a WING to its international 
| aspect the Behring Sea Seal 
Fishery completely _over- 
shadows the kindred indus- 
=" try in Newfoundland, al- 
though this is as important financially, 
and is attended with excitement and 
adventure, such as few other pursuits 
provide. Strictly speaking, it is not a 
‘fishery’? at all, but a hunt. The 
seals are found on the great Arctic ice 
floes, and the killing is done there, the 
hunters ranging over the crystal plains 
and making regular battues among the 
helpless herds. 

The industry is a remarkable one. 
It occupies only six weeks in early 
spring, employs twenty steamers and 
4,000 men, and if. successful yields a 
return of about $350,000. From the 
departure of the fleet to the ice fields 
until the return of the first ships, two 
or three weeks later, personal anxiety 
dwells throughout the community, be- 
cause the venture is associated with 
such frequent dire disaster that another 
catastrophe is always dreaded. Scarce- 
ly a season passes without some grue- 
some tragedy, and it is not surprising 
that anxious hearts should eagerly await 
the news from the earliest home-comer. 

Amid the floes that skirt the dreary 
coast of Labrador the sealmen ply their 


bloody trade.. The whited solitudes are 
invaded by the hurrying ships, and the 
purity of the ocean-borne fields is 
stained crimson with the blood of thou- 
sands of baby seals, killed at their 
mothers’ sides. Nature seems to feel 
the insult, and frightful storms sweep 
the region and carry death or mutila- 
tion to the luckless hunters who may be 
caught far from their ships as nightfall 
approaches. 

The Seal Fishery begins the indus- 
trial year in Newfoundland, and is 
reckoned of double importance—for its 
intrinsic value and for the impetus a 
successful quest imparts to the other 
occupations which follow later in the 
season. The adult male population of the 
island is about 40,000, and as 4,000 are 
engaged in the seal hunt, practically 
every family has a relative among the 
sealers. Thus it is that the return of 
the first ship is counted among the 
chief events of the year; thousands 
throng the wharves to cheer her as she 
enters St. Johns Harbor, and the news 
she brings is speedily wired to every 
section of the Colony. 

In bygone days the seals were taken 
in nets or hunted in small boats along 
the shore. Gradually decked crafts 
were substituted, these being in turn 
replaced by schooners, which forty years 
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ago gave way to the all-conquering ad- 
vance of steam. ‘The steamers used in 
the fishery are built of wood, stout and 
strong, their bows being from four to six 
feet thick, of solid timber ,'with stem shod 
with iron bands, so that she can be 
used as a battering ram if occasion re- 
quire, being backed away and driven at 
fullest speed 
against a flog, 
which her im- 
pact seams 
and splinters 
in every direc- 
tion. The 
steamers are 
from 300 to 
500 tons re- 
gister, short 
and squat, 
and they are 
so firmly con- 
structed as to 
be able to 
withstand al- 
mostany pres- 
sure on their 
sides. They 
make about 
seven knots 
and are splen- 
did sea boats. 
All the Amer- 
ican explor- 
ers who, dur- 
ing the past 
thirty years, 
have ventur- 
ed into the 
Arctic re- 
gions by the 
Greenland 
route, have 
used these ships to transport them there. 

The Seal Fishery opens on March 
toth, the steamers not being allowed to 
sail before sunrise on that day. A very 
unpleasant feature of the business is the 
crowding of the men on board the ships 
without any regard to the conditions es- 
sential to health and cleanliness. The 
precarious character of the industry 
necessitates large companies of hunters 
to effect the killing and loading in the 
shortest time, and from 200 to 300 men 
are taken on steamers that for ordinary 
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purposes require from twelve to twenty. 
These large contingents are packed 
aboard like sardines, without regard for 
sanitation or material comforts, with 
the minimum of space, light and air, 
the coarsest of food and the scantiest of 
raiment. The men rarely wash them- 
selves or change their clothing from the 
moment they 
leave until 
their return, 
and to save 
space on the 
homeward 
journey their 
sleeping quar- 
ters are all 
crammed with 
pelts, while 
the men them- 
selves must 
sleep about 
the decks at 
night. The 
home-coming 
sealer is any- 
thing but at- 
tractive. He 
is black with 
coal, begrim- 
ed with dirt, 
and unsavory 
with the blood 
and oil that 
coats his outer 
garments. 
The prob- 
lem of exist- 
ence is alto- 
gether a rela- 
tive one. The 
utmost a seal- 
man can earn 
with a ‘‘log loaded’’ ship is $50, and 
the average is about $28, and this 
is obtained through toil more exact- 
ing, discomfort more complete, and 
danger more intense than falls to 
the lot of almost any civilized peo- 
ple to-day. Yet thousands of men 
are eager for a place on the ships who 
cannot be accommodated. During 
March and April, when this industry is 
prosecuted, the floes blockade the sea- 
board and prevent other fishing. The 
coast folk, therefore, crowd into St. 
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Johns, seeking ‘‘ berths for the ice,’’ 
. a demand far in excess of what the 

steamers can meet. Many men come 
long distances on foot — tramping 
through the snow to the city on this 
quest, and it is pitiful to see 
most of them going back hun- 
gry, sad and disappointed. 
Oftentimes the Government 
has to find them food while at 
St. Johns, and also a passage 
home. Nowhere is ‘flesh 
and blood so cheap’’ as in 
this island, or this scramble 
for berths and the packing of 
men like cattle on shipboard 
would long ago have been 
done away with. Until last 
year there were no surgeons 
carried by the ships. Then 
an experiment was tried of putting doc- 
tors on six of the twenty, but it is 
doubtful whether it will be repeated. 
The medicine chest is in charge of the 
steward, who deals out doses of salts or 
pills with a sublime disregard as to 
whether the ailment is a cold or con- 
sumption. Two years ago a steward 
gave a man ‘‘ Tarbolic acid’’ (as he 
termed it) for a black draught, and the 
patient died in agony, while there is an- 
other instance of a steward administer- 
ing laudanum by mistake for paregoric, 
with the natural consequences. 

The Alaska or fur seal is valued for 
the rich, soft velvet fur which ladies 
love. This seal is killed in rookeries 
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along the Pacific islets, or when swim- 
ming in the ocean there. The New- 
foundland or hair seal is valued for its 
skin and fat, the former being convert- 
ed into leather and the latter used for 
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various purposes. The finest grades of 
Russia and patent leather are made from 
these skins, and when split they are 
manufactured into ‘‘kid'’ gloves. The 
oil forms a basis for high-priced scented 
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soaps, and with the stearin extracted is 
used in lieu of ‘‘ olive oil,’’ from which 
it cannot be detected. The stearin gives 
it a fishy smell, but as soon as this is 
removed a pale golden, odorless fluid 
remains, as pure as the product ex- 
pressed from Lucca’s fruit. 
There are two species of Newfound- 
land seals, the Harp and the Hood. Of 
their habits very little is known. They 
spend the summer and autumn in the 
far Arctic seas, and on the approach of 
winter migrate southward. ‘The Harp 
gets his name from a curious marking 
on the back, the Hood from a bladder 
of skin like a monk’s cowl, which lies 
behind its head, and which it inflates 
when angry. The Harps are 
mild and inoffensive, - placid 
to cowardice; so harmless 
that boys of twelve and four- 
teen, taken to the ice as an 
excursion, kill them by the 
score. One captain’s son, 
aged twelve, killed 106 last 
season, and a chum accounted 
for 118. The Hoods, on the 
other hand, are wild and 
fierce, plucky as_ bulldogs, 
and dangerous adversaries 
when aroused. Both come 
south about the same time, when the 
winter floes are swept along by the 
Arctic current. The Harps are gregar- 
ious and herd in great armies on the 
vast plains of sheet ice formed along 
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Labrador. The Hoods are solitary and 
contentious, and prefer the rough, shape- 
less masses broken from the Greenland 
glaciers. The set of the current always 
keeps the Hoods outside the coast ice, 
exposed to the Atlantic swell, and 
guarding, as it were, the Harps who 
are between them and the shore. 

The female seals give birth to their 
young on these ice-fields, whelping 
about the end of February, when the 
floes are off the southern part of Labra- 
dor. By the middle of March, when 
the steamers reach them, the young 
have grown sufficiently to warrant kill- 
ing. The young seals are the great 
prize sought, their skin and oil being 
the best; but if they cannot be got in 
sufficient numbers, the ships are glad 
to fill up by slaying the parents. The 
young are known as ‘‘ whitecoats,’’ be- 
cause of their soft, creamy covering of 
hair, that is pallid as the snow they lie 
upon, which they retain till maturity. 
To admit of easy access to the ocean in 
which they fish, the Harps make ‘‘blow 
holes’’ through the ice, and it is a well 
established fact, that no matter how 
large the herd is, every mother seal, 
leaving her offspring in the morning to 
procure the day’s food, will return to it 
unerringly at night, though the floes 
may have drifted miles and been swung 
half round the compass meanwhile. 
This is a strange evidence of maternal 
instinct. The reverse is, that when the 
‘‘pup’’ has learned to swim—for it 
must be taught—the mother’s love fails 
and she leaves the youngster to shift 
for itseif. 

The Hoods do not need ‘‘blow holes,’’ 
as each family has its own pan, with 
the water right at hand. The mother 
displays the same instinct, however. 
The pups weigh about six pounds at 
birth, but grow with amazing rapidity, 
attaining about fifty pounds weight 
within a month. It is at this time that 
the hunters descend upon them, and a 
shipload of them is the most valuable 
prize known to colonial commerce. 
The ‘‘whitecoats’’ are too inert to 
move; they lie and await the hunter 
with big, pleading eves, and a strange, 
human-like whimper, such as that of a 
baby in distress. So real in its seeming 
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is this plaint that at night, young seal- 
men cannot be persuaded that children 
are not crying on the floe, and even in 
the act of slaughter, the sob has been 
known to unman hardened voyagers, 
until the lust of blood and wild scram- 
ble among the prey stifle the humaner 
instincts. The whitecoats are killed by 
a heavy blow on the head from a stout, 
iron-tipped club or ‘‘ gaff,’’ which frac- 
tures the skull. The body is then cut 
‘open; the skin, with its adherent layer 
of rich, golden fat, known as the 
‘“pelt,’’ is separated from the valueless 
carcass, and this ‘‘pelt’’ is dragged to 
the ship by the sealman by means of a 
‘hauling rope’’ which is part of his 
outfit. But if the ship is too far off, a 
large heap of pelts is made on a “‘ pan,”’ 
or flat islet of ice, being marked with 
a flag by day and a torch by night, so 


‘that she may pick them up as she 


cruises along behind the hunters. 

‘The parent seals are more difficult to 
kill, however, especially the Hoods. 
Upon the cowl the hunter may rain 
blows unavailingly, while the fierce old 
creatures menaceshim with teeth and 
claw-tipped flippers, and it often hap- 
pens that the assailant has to beat a 
retreat. The male seals or ‘‘dogs’’ are 
the most ferocious, and no one man 
will attack them unless he carries a 
rifle. ‘Two comrades sometimes tackle 
one, but usually a third is called on, 
who takes the brute in rear, while the 
others wait their chance to get in a 
stunning blow, after which the task is 
an easy one. The ‘'dog’’ will, however, 
desert his offspring if he sees a prospect 
of escaping, but the female or ‘‘ bitch "’ 
will never leave the side of her ‘‘ pup,”’ 
but will die with it. She is the animal 
most dreaded by the sealman, for her 
maternal instinct goads her to despera- 
tion, and she displays marvelous quick- 
ness in dodging about the flue, avoiding 
the strokes of the hunters and seeking 
to draw them away from her offspring. 
Sometimes a_ reckless assailant ap- 
proaches too near and gets a blow from 
her flipper which strips him of half his 
clothing, or a bite from her sharp, strong 
teeth which will mark him to his dying 
day. 

The Hoods are less valuable than the 
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Harps, which yield a finer oil. A man 
can range amongst the Harps and kill 
from fifty to seventy in a day without 
unusual exertion, but in hunting the 
Hoods he may not get more than twenty 
in the same period, and to secure these 
puts his life in peril time and again. It 
is no pleasant pastime to traverse these 
ice plains and chase the wary seals. 
The tracts which the Harps frequent 
are seamed and broken by the waves 
and cross-currents, and into one of 
these an incautious hunter frequently 
plunges up to his neck. The ‘‘ blow 
holes’’ of the seals, by which they reach 
the water, invite a like mishap, and the 
‘‘young ice,’’ the result of a night's 
frost and a slight covering of snow, is 
even more dangerous, because when it 
gives way it is next to impossible for a 
victim tc reach a part substantial 
enough to bear his weight. Therefore 
the hunters travel in pairs, one assisting 
the other in time of danger, and_ if a 
man falls in he strips himself naked be- 
hind a hummock, which will shelter 
him from the breeze, and then wrings 
out his garments and dons them again. 
Only men of splendid physique and 
long endurance of hardship can with- 
stand such experiences, and it is of 
these men the sealing army is com- 
posed. 

Hunting the Hoods is a still more 
dangerous enterprise. The scattered 
fragments have to be searched, and to 
jump from one to another calls for de- 
cided activity and daring, as a mishap 
may cost a man his life. The currents 
and tides also send the pans in various 
directions, and a sealer is often carried 
long distances before he can find a tract 
closely connected enough to serve as a 
roadway home to his ship. 

The seals are usually taken in the 
latitude of Bellisle Strait, and the hunt 
lasts about six weeks, though most 
ships, if the conditions are propitious, 
return fully laden within a month. The 
‘‘catch’’ or load of a ship varies with 
her size and that of the seals them- 
selves. The young ones cannot be 
taken before March 12th, and the fish- 
ery closes on April 20th. The white- 
coats usually weigh about fifty pounds, 
when at their prime; if under forty 


pounds they are termed ‘‘cats,’’ and 
are not usually taken. The largest 
number of seals ever got by one ship 
was 41,993, by the Neptune, in 1896, 
but a goodly proportion consisted of 
‘‘cats.” Indeed, it was this instance 
of the slaughter of immature whitecoats 
which caused the enactment of the 
measure forbidding the killing before 
March 12th, thus giving the youngsters 
two more days to grow, during which 
they add about four pounds to their 
weight daily. A full load of prime 
young seals for our largest ships would 
be about 38,000, and each pelt would at 
least bring $1.50, so a cargo obtained 
within two or three weeks nets almost 
$60,000. This is divided into three 
shares—one for the ship, a second for 
the outfitter, and the third for the crew, 
according to their different ratings. The 
ordinary hunters make about $40 each, 
riflemen get an extra $5, masters-of- . 
watch something more, and the capta’n 
a percentage on the entire catch. With 
a full ship he will sometimes make 
$2,000, the investment frequently yield- 
ing thirty to forty per cent. for the 
owner and outfitter. On the other hand, 
if the season be unsuccessful, the owner 
has to bear all the loss, for the sealirg 
laws forbid him to carry over the 
charges against the men from one year 
to another, a pernicious practice which, 
while it prevailed, had the effect of 
making the hunters veritable serfs of 
the merchants. A bad year now means 
nothing worse to the men than the loss 
of a month’s labor, for they are fed by 
the ship, and if they remained at home 
could find nothing to do. 

The uninitiated can form no idea of 
the vastness of the floes which are ex- 
pelled from the northern regions each 
year, or of the size of the seal herds. 
Thousands of the seals make their way 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through 
Bellisle Strait, and some of the steam- 
ers pursue them there, but the main 
‘‘catch ’’ drifts down along the eastern 
seaboard of Newfoundland. To locate 
the herd is a task demanding a keen 
combination of judgment and experi- 
ence. Some years the ships overrun 
the herds altogether and fail to secure 
even an average catch. At other sea- 
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sons the weather is so stormy that the 
floes are broken and scattered, and the 
seals take to the water, with the same 
result. One spring the ships were 
scouring the ocean near Bellisle Strait, 
while the passengers upon transatlantic 
liners were treated to the novel spec- 
tacle of thousands of seals gamboling on 
the ice islets as the greyhounds raced 
along the ocean lane south of the Grand 
Banks. Generally, however, the seal- 
boats strike the herds at the first trial, 


spread over a floe many miles in ex- 
tent, and in such multitudes that a bat- 
tue of 350,000 is made within a fort- 
night, while as many more seals escape 
to help swell the numbers for another 
year. 

The post of captain of a sealing steam- 
er is one of great importance in the col- 
ony, and is usually the stepping-stone 
to legislative honors. Some of the 
skippers, however, are unable to read 
or write, but make up for these defects 
by their prowess among the ‘‘ frozen 


pans.’’ It calls for no ordinary courage 
to start off at daybreak in quest of seals 
on a floe extending over many miles. 
The ship may steam out of sight and 
the men be scattered all over the ice. 
The pelts have then to be ‘‘ panned,”’ 
and the hunter drags his ‘‘ tow,’’ con- 
sisting of five or six pelts, to the pan 
chosen and displays the ship’s flags. 
Sometimes he has to ‘‘ haul his tow’”’ 
for miles, repeating the operation as fre- 
quently as he can. The sealing laws 


Weighing the catch. 
prohibit any killing on Sundays in def- 
erence to a sentiment among a large 
section of our people against violating 
the Sabbath, but it is not to be sup- 
posed from this that the men enjoy a 


day of rest. The following literal ex- 
tract from the log of one skipper, writ- 
ten in all innocence, and published in 
the St. Johns papers, sheds a luminous 
reflection upon sealing methods :— 
“Sunday, March 25th. This being the Lord's 


day no seals were taken. Crew busy hoisting - 
seals aboard and trimming coal in bunkers.”’ 
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A contrast to him was the skipper 
who, being charged with sailing before 
the proper hour, and killing seals before 
and after the prescribed dates, and also 
on Sundays, remarked to his lawyer, 
‘*T’ve broken all the laws ; do your best 
for me!”’ 

A prolific source of litigation and 
perjury is the practice among the crews 
of stealing pans of seals from one an- 
other. A successful ship will have 
many pans floating about at nightfall. 
Then will divers daring men, from 
steamers less fortunate, go abroad on 
the floes, tear away the flags and torches 
of the real owner and substitute their 


ments, and the puzzlement of judges 
and juries is profound. A story is told 
of one hoary-headed skipper, learned in 
the law of the sea, and likewise in the 
ways of the courts. Impeached for the 
theft of seals from a rival ship, he mar- 
shalled his men and coached them care- 
fully as to their evidence until they 
were all ‘‘on the wan word.’’ ‘The re- 
sult was that their unshaken testimony 
bore down the evidence of the other 
side. When a verdict of acquittal was 
rendered the skipper proudly marched 
out at the head of his gallant band, and 
turning to them, with husky voice and 
excited speech, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Men, 


Skinning the catch. 


own, picking up the pans _ next 
morning. If the thief is an empty ship, 
and the other is far off, the robbery will 
be carried out in broad daylight. Al- 
most every man is thieving in this fash- 
ion from every other, and the result is 
actions at law and counter-actions when 
they come home. For each side arises 
* a cloud of witnesses, prepared to swear 
to the most diametrically opposite state- 


ye swore noble!’’ ‘The moral sense of 
the sealing community has been so per- 
verted in this particular that the man 
who at other pursuits is a model citizen, 
and who would hesitate to take a cod- 
fish, thinks nothing of the most flagrant 
perjury with regard to the theft of seals. 
““We haven't much of a case, boys,’’ 
observed a skipper to his men a few 
years ago, ‘‘ but surely you are not go- 
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ing to let them other d—d scoundrels 
outswear you!’’ That is the ruling 
idea, and the men usually show them- 
selves worthy of the confidence reposed 
in them. 

‘‘ What are you going to swear to?” 
asked a law- 
yer of a wit- 
ness in a seal- 
ing case in 
1896. ‘‘ Well, 
sir,’’ was the 
reply, “I 
don’t know 
whereabouts 
on the ice 
you're going 
to place me. 
When I get 
my bearings 
I'll be able 
to make upa 
story !”’ 

Two skip- 
pers were in a 
very conviv- 
ial mood one 
evening after 
their return 
from the ice, 
and one, in a 
burst of bibu- 
lous over-con- 
fidence, ob- 
served: ‘‘I’ve 
often intended to own up to you, J—, 
that I took 3,000 of your seals last year 
off Cape Fogo!’’ ‘That's all right, 
B—,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ I took 4,000 
of yours the year before off the Grey 
Islands!’’ All sorts of devices are 
tried by the captains to gain a march 
on their adversaries. One of the young- 
est skippers, childlike and bland, play- 
ed an ungenerous trick upon two 
others who, with him, were lying by a 
small ‘‘patch’’ of seals one Sunday 
night, waiting for the midnight hour. 
Skipper No. 1 put the hands of his 
clock fifteen minutes ahead, called his 
assistants into his cabin for their last 
instructions, then, when the clock 
struck, rushed his whole crew over the 
side and gobbled up the whole ‘‘ patch’’ 
ere his rivals realized how they had 
been jockeyed. 
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A naive story is told of the religious 
simplicity of some of these sealmen. 
One captain had taken a crew composed 
almost wholly of Catholics. A few 
“black sheep’’ were, however, in- 
cluded, and one of the former, after the 
ship’s return, 
was. telling 
that it was the 
first time he 
had ever been 
shipmates 
with Protest- 
ants. ‘‘ But,”’ 
he observed, 
‘“‘they were 
first-rate  fel- 
lows. I didn’t 
see any great 
difference in 
them from 
ourselves. 
They used to 
come down 
every night 
and say the 
rosary with 
us.’’ Then, 
as an after- 
thought, he 
remarked, 
“ But it was 
mighty lucky 
for them that 
they did!’ 

The most awful story in the annals 
of the sealing trade is the wreck of the 
Greenland in 1898, when forty-eight 
men lost their lives and sixty-five more 
were fearfully frost-bitten, but this is 
only one of the disasters of the icefields, 
and the sealmen are always harried by 
the horror of the long and melancholy 
list of past tragedies. Misadventures 
often occur, when the floes are driven 
in on the shore, as they are some years, 
giving a chance to the settlers on the 
northern coast to reap a portion of the 
harvest. Its advent is gleefully hailed 
by them, for a seal taken in this way is 
as good as three taken at sea, there 
being no shipowner to claim two shares. 
And yet it has the element of danger 
more fearful perhaps than the other. 
No position could be more perilous 
than that of the men who go forth on 
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these dazzling, treacherous floes, to 
seek the spoil they bear. If the wind 
change, the ice is driven to sea as sud- 
denly as it appears, and there are no 
steamers among the fleet, to which the 
men can make for rescue. Usually they 
go several miles from the shore, where 
the ice is not packed tightly, as 
it is there the seals are found, having 
blow holes or breathing places, by 
which to reach the surface of the floes. 
When the wind changes, it is this ice 
which is first acted upon, and the men 
are cut off from land before they know 
it. Then, it may be hours before the 
floes which bar the harbor are loosened 
sufficiently to admit of boats or schoon- 
ers being despatched to their aid, by 
which time they are, only too fre- 
quently, driven beyond reach of human 
help and perish miserably of cold and 
hunger out on the wild waste of waters. 
The experience of generations has 
stamped this fact indelibly upon the 
memory of every Newfoundlander, but 
still they take the risk, each hoping 
that he may be the fortunate one to 
escape unharmed. Poor fellows! They 
cannot be judged too harshly. Neces- 
sity, which knows no law, forces them 
to seek this means, placed in their way 
by Providence, of securing bread for 
their hungry families, and with this to 
spur them on, what wonder is it that 
they dare so much? It is no unusual 
occurrence for them to start forth on the 
hunt without a morsel of food, and to 
this most of the deaths are due. 

Every year has records of grim disas- 
ter; every cove and hamlet sends 


forth its breadwinners, and mourns the 


loss of some of its bravest and best; 
every family has some connection, more 
or less direct, with the bitter tragedy or 
the floes. The story of one such is the 
common tale of all. The vast ice plain 
gleaming to the horizon’s rim is dotted 
with men, and steadily they move on, 
killing seals where they can and adding 
to their spoils while they may. The ice 
is in irregular pieces, rafted into fan- 
tastic shapes, treacherous and tiresome 
both to travel over. Then a land 
breeze springs up, the outer floes begin 
to move, and the scramble for life 
begins. The hunters, completely 
alarmed, start for home, exerting every 
nerve to reach the land before the inner 
rim of ice has separated from it. Many 
who have killed seals are forced to 
abandon them; others, more fortunate, 
contrive to drag them to land. Men 
land where they can, many finding 
themselves miles from home, and quite 
as many are at death’s door more than 
once before reaching terra firma. When 
darkness comes on, signal lights are 
shown from the hilltops, and all through 
the night stragglers are wearily drag- 
ging themselves to land, directed by 
these guiding lights. But some are 
caught in the awful grip of the ‘‘Ice 
King’’ and carried out to sea, where in 
the chill Arctic night, far from home 
and help, they render up their souls to 
their Maker. The seal hunt is insepar- 
ably associated with disaster and death, 
and beneath the joy with which the 
Newfoundlanders hail the reports of a 
big catch, is the ever-present, heart- 
searching query, ‘‘ What will it cost in 
human life?’’ 


The sealing fleet leaving St. Johns on the morning of the yearly date of sailing, March roth. 
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“|i his sire and dam there is no 
‘Wi record. All that is known 
is that he was raised on a 
Kentucky stock farm. Per- 
= haps he wasa son of Hanover, 
but Hanoverian or no, he was a thor- 
oughbred. In the ordinary course of 
events he would have been tried out 
with the other three year olds for the 
big meet on Churchill Downs. In the 
hands of a good trainer he might have 
won his way into the grand circuit list ; 
mayhap have carried to victory the 
silk of some great stable and had his 
name printed in the sporting almanacs 
to this day. 

But there was about Black Eagle 
nothing ordinary, either in his blood or 
in his career. He was born for the 
part he played. So at three, instead of 
being entered in his class at Louisville, 
it happened that he was shipped West, 
where his fate waited. 

No more comely three year old ever 
took the Santa Fé trail. Although he 
stood but fifteen hands and tipped the 
beam at scarcely as many hundred 
weight, you might have guessed him to 
be taller by two hands. The deception 
lay in the way he carried his shapely 
head and in the manner in which his 
arched neck tapered from the well 
placed shoulders. 

A horseman would have said that he 
had a ‘‘ perfect barrel,’’ meaning that 
his ribs were well rounded. His very 
gait was an embodied essay on graceful 
pride. As for his coat, save for a white 
star just in the middle of his forehead, 
it was as black and sleek as the nap on 
a new silk hat. After a good rubbing 
he was so shiny that at a distance you 
might have thought him starched and 
ironed and newly come from the laundry. 

His arrival at Bar L, Ranch made no 
great stir, however. They were not 
connoisseurs of good blood and sleek 
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coats at the Bar L, outfit. They were 
busy folks who most needed tough ani- 
mals that could lope off fifty miles at a 
stretch. They wanted horses whose 
education included the fine art of know- 
ing when to settle back on the rope and 
dig in toes. It was not a question as 
to how fast you could do your seven 
furlongs. It was more important to 
know if you could make yourself use- 
ful at a round up. 

‘“‘’Nother bunch o’ them green east- 
ern horses,’’ grumbled the ranch boss 
as the lot was turned into a corral. 
‘But that black fellow’d make a 
rustler’s mouth water, eh, Lefty?’’ In 
answer to which the said Lefty, being a 
a man little given to speech, grunted. 

‘“ We'll brand ’em in the mornin’,’”’ 
added the ranch boss. 

Now most steers and all horses object 
to the branding process. Even the 
spiritless little Indian ponies, accustom- 
ed to many ingenious kinds of abuse, 
rebel at this. A meek-eyed mule, on 
whom humility rests as an all-covering 
robe, must be properly roped before 
submitting. 

In branding they first get a rope over 
your neck and shut off your wind. 
Then they trip your feet by roping your 
forelegs while you are on the jump. 
This brings you down hard and with 
much abruptness. A cowboy sits on 
your head while others pin you to the 
ground from various vantage points. 
Next some one holds a red hot iron on 
your flank until it has sunk deep into 
your skin. ‘That is branding. 

Well, this thing they did to the black 
thoroughbred, who had up to that time 
felt not so much as the touch ofa whip. 
They did it, but not before a full dozen 
cow-punchers had worked themselves 
into such a fury of exasperation that no 
shred of picturesque profanity was left 
unused among them. 
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Quivering with fear and anger, the 
black, as soon as the ropes were taken 
off, dashed madly about the corral look- 
ing in vain for a way of escape from his 
torturers. Corrals, however, are built 
to resist just such dashes. The burn of 
a branding iron is supposed to heal al- 
most immediately. Cowboys will tell 
you that a horse is always more frighten- 
ed than hurt during the operation, and 
' that the day after he feels none the 
worse. 

All this you need not credit. A burn 
is a burn, whether made’ purposely 
with a branding iron or by accident 
in any other way. The scorched 
flesh puckers and smarts. It hurts 
every time a leg is moved. It seems 
as if a thousand needles were play- 
ing a tattoo on the exposed surface. 
Neither is this the worst of the business. 
To a high strung animal the roping, 
throwing and burning is a tremendous 
nervous shock. For days after brand- 
ing a horse will jump and start, quiver- 
ing with expectant agony, at the slight- 
est cause. 

It was fully a week before the black 
thoroughbred was himself again. In 
that time he had conceived such a deep 
and lasting hatred for all men, cowboys 
in particular, as only a high-spirited, 
blue-blooded horse can acquire. With 
deep contempt he watched the scrubby 
little cow ponies as they doggedly car- 
ried about those wild, fierce men who 
threw their circling, whistling, hateful 
ropes, who wore such big, sharp spurs 
and who were viciously handy in using 
their rawhide quirts. 

So when a cowboy put a breaking 
bit into the black’s mouth there was 
another lively scene. It was somewhat 
confused, this scene, but at intervals 
one could make out that the man, hold- 
ing stubbornly to mane and forelock, 
was being slatted and slammed and 
jerked, now with his feet on the ground, 
now thrown high in the air and now 
dangling perilously and at various 
angles as the stallion raced away. 

In the end, of course, came the 
whistle of the choking, foot-tangling 
ropes, and the black was saddled. For 
a fierce half hour he took punishment 
from bit and spur and quirt. Then, al- 


though he gave it up, it was not that 
his spirit was broken, but because his 
wind was gone. Quite passively he al- 
lowed himself to be ridden out on the 
prairie to where the herds were grazing. 

Undeceived by this apparent docility, 
the cowboy, when the time came for 
him to bunk down under the chuck 
wagon for a few hours of sleep, tether- 
ed his mount quite securely to a deep- 
driven stake. Before the cattleman had 
taken more than a round dozen of winks 
the black had tested his tether to the 
limit of his strength. The tether stood 
the test. A cow pony might have done 
this much. There he would have stap- 
ped. But the black was a Kentucky 
thoroughbred, blessed with the inherited 
intelligence of noble sires, some of 
whom had been household pets. So he 
investigated the tether at close range. 

Feeling the stake with his sensitive 
upper lip he discovered it to be firm as 
a rock. Next he backed away and 
wrenched tentatively at the halter until 
convinced that the throat strap was 
thoroughly sound. His last effort must 
have been an inspiration. Attacking 
the taut buck-skin rope with his teeth 
he worked diligently until he had sev- 
ered three of the four strands. Then he 
gathered himself for another lunge. 
With a snap the rope parted and the 
black dashed away into the night, leav- 
ing the cowboy snoring confidently by 
the camp fire. 

All night he ran, on and on in the 
darkness, stopping only to listen 
tremblingly to the echo of his own 
hoofs and to sniff suspiciously at the 
crouching shadows of innocent bushes. 
By morning he had left the Bar L, out- 
fit many miles behind, and when the 
red sun rolled up over the edge of the 
prairie he saw that he was alone in a 
field that stretched unbroken to the 
circling sky line. 

Not until noon did the runaway black 
scent water. Half mad with thirst he 
dashed to the edge of a muddy little 
stream and sucked down a great draught. 
As he raised his head he saw standing 
poised above him on the opposite bank, 
with ears laid menacingly flat and nos- 
trils aquiver in nervous palpitation, a 
buckskin-colored stallion. 
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Snorting from fright the black wheel- 
ed and ran. He heard behind him a 
shrill neigh of challenge and in a mo- 
ment the thunder of many hoofs. Look- 
ing back he saw fully a score of horses, 
the buckskin stallion in the van, charg- 
ing after him. That was enough. Fill- 
ing his great lungs with air he leaped 
into such a burst of speed that his pur- 
suers soon tired of the hopeless chase. 
Finding that he was no longer followed 
the black grew curious. Galloping in 
a circle he gradually approached the 
band. ‘The horses had settled down to 
the cropping of alfalfa, only the buck- 
skin stallion, who had taken a position 
on a little knoll, remaining on guard. 

The surprising thing about this band 
was that each and every member seem- 
ed riderless. Not until he had taken 
long up-wind sniffs was the thorough- 
bred convinced of this fact. When cer- 
tain on this point he cantered towards 
the band, sniffing inquiringly. Again 
the buckskin stallion charged, ears 
back, eyes gleaming wickedly and 
snorting defiantly. This time the black 
stood his ground until the buckskin’s 
teeth snapped savagely within a few 
inches of his throat. Just in time did 
he rear and swerve. Twice more—for 
the paddock-reared black was slow to 
understand such behavior—the buck- 
skin charged. Then the black was 
roused into aggressiveness. 

There ensued such a battle as would 
have brought delight to the brute soul 
of a Nero. With fore feet and teeth 
the two stallions engaged, circling mad- 
ly about on their hind legs, tearing up 
great clouds of turf, biting and striking 
as opportunity offered. At last, by a 
quick, desperate rush, the buckskin 
caught the thoroughbred fairly by the 
throat. Here the affair would have 
ended had not the black stallion, rear- 
ing suddenly on his muscle-ridged 
haunches and lifting his opponent’s fore- 
quarters clear of the ground, showered 
on his enemy such a rain of blows from 
his iron-shod feet that the wild buck- 
skin dropped to the ground, dazed and 
vanquished. 

Standing over him, with all the fierce 
pride of a victorious gladiator showing 
in every curve of his glistening body, 


the black thoroughbred trumpeted out 
a stentorian call of defiance and com- 
mand. ‘The band, that had watched 
the struggle from a discreet distance, 
now came galloping in, whinnying in 
friendly fashion. 

Black Eagle had won his first fight. 
He had won the leadership. By right 
of might he was now chief of this free 
company of plains rangers. It was for 
him to lead whither he chose, to pick 
the place and hour of grazing, the time 
for watering, and his to guard his com- 
panions from all dangers. 

As for the buckskin stallion, there 
remained for him the choice of humbly 
following the new leader or of limping 
off alone to try to raise a new band. 
Being a worthy descendant of the 
chargers which the men of Cortez rode 
so fearlessly ‘into the wilds of the new 
world he chose the latter course, and, 
having regained his senses, galloped 
stifly towards the north, his bruised 
head lowered in defeat. 

Some months later Arizona stockmen 
began to hear tales of a great band of 
wild horses, led by a magnificent black 
stallion, which was fleeter than a scared 
coyote. There came reports of much 
mischief. Cattle were stampeded by 
day, calves trampled to death, and 
steers scattered far and wide over the 
prairie. By night bunches of tethered 
cow ponies disappeared. The exas- 
perated cowboys could only tell that 
suddenly out of ... darkness had swept 
down on their quiet camps an avalanche 
of wild horses. And generally they 
caught glimpses of a great black brand- 
ed stallion who led the marauders at 
such a pace that he seemed almost to. 
fly through the air. 

This stallion came to be known as 
Black Eagle, and to be thoroughly 
feared and hated from one end of the 
cattle country to the other. The Bar 
L ranch appeared to be the heaviest 
loser. Time after time were its picket- 
ed mares run off, again and again were 
the Bar L, herds scattered by the dash 
of this mysterious band. Was it that 
Black Eagle could take revenge? Cat- 
tlemen have queer notions. They 
put a price on his head. It was worth 
six months wages to any cowboy wha 


Black 


might kill or capture Black Eagle. 

About this time Lefty, the silent man 
of the Bar L, outfit, disappeared. Weeks 
went by and still the branded stallion 
remained free and unhurt, for no cow 
horse in all the West could keep him in 
sight half an hour. 

Black Eagle had been the outlaw king 
of the ranges for nearly two years when 
one day, as he was standing at lookout 
while the band cropped the rich mesa 
grass behind him, he saw entering the 
cleft end of a distant arroyo a lone cow- 
boy mounted on a dun little pony. With 
quick intelligence the stallion noted that 
this arroyo wound about until its mouth 
gave upon the side of the mesa not a 
hundred yards from where he stood. 
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Promptly did Black Eagle act. Call- 
ing his band he led it at a sharp pace to 
a sheltered hollow on the mesa’s back 
slope. There he left it and hurried 
away to take up his former position. 
He had not waited long before the cow- 
boy, riding stealthily, reappeared at the 
arroyo’s mouth. Instantly the race 
was on. ‘Tossing his fine head in the 
air and switching haughtily his splendid 
tail, Black Eagle laid his course in a 
direction which took him away from 
his sheltered band. Pounding along be- 
hind came the cowboy, urging to ut- 
most endeavor the tough little mustang 
which he rode. 

Had this been simply a race it would 
have lasted but a short time. But it 
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was more than a race. It was a conflict 
of strategists. Black Eagle wished to 
do more than merely out-distance his 
enemy. He meant to lead him far away 
and then, under cover of night, return 
to his band. 

Also the cowboy hada purpose. Well 
knowing that he could neither overtake 
nor tire the black stallion, he intended 
to ride him down by circling. In cir- 
cling, the pursuer rides towards the 
pursued from an angle, gradually forc- 
ing his quarry into a circular course 
whose diameter narrows with every 
turn. 

This, however, was a trick Black 
Eagle had long ago learned to block. 
Sure of his superior speed he galloped 
away in a line straight as an arrow’s 
flight, paying no heed at all to the 
manner in which he was followed. Be- 
fore midnight he had rejoined his band, 
while far off on the prairie was a lone 
cowboy moodily frying bacon over a 
sage brush fire. 

But this pursuer was no faint heart. 
Late the next day he was sighted creep- 
ing cunningly up to windward. Again 
there was a race, not so long this time, 
for the day was far spent, but with the 
same result. 

When for the third time there came 
into view this same lone cowboy, Black 
Eagle was thoroughly aroused to the 
fact that this persistent rider meant mis- 
chief. Having once more led the cow- 
boy a long and fruitless chase the great 
black gathered up his band and started 
South. Not until noon of the next day 
did he halt, and then only because many 
of the mares were in bad shape. Fora 
week the band was moved on. During 
intervals of rest a sharp lookout was 
kept. Watering places, where an enemy 
inight lurk, were approached only after 
most careful scouting. 

Despite all caution, however, the 
cowboy finally appeared on the horizon. 
Unwilling to endanger the rest of the 
band, and perhaps wishing a free hand 
in coping with this evident Nemesis, 
Black Eagle cantered boldly out to 
meet him. Just beyond gun range the 
stallion turned sharply at right angles 
and sped off over the prairie. 

There followed a curious chase. Day 
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after day the great black led his pur- 
suer on, stopping now and then to graze 
or take water, never allowing him to 
cross the danger line, but never leaving 
him wholly out of sight. It was a 
course of many windings which Black 
Eagle took, now swinging far to the 
west to avoid a ranch, now circling 
east along a water course, again doub- 
ling back around the base of a mesa, 
but in the main going steadily north- 
ward. Up past the brown Maricopa 
they worked, across the turgid Gila, 
skirting Lone Butte desert ; up, up and 
on until in the distance glistened the 
bald peaks of Silver range. 

Never before did a horse play such a 
dangerous game, and surely none ever 
showed such finesse. Deliberately trail- 
ing behind him an enemy bent on tak- 
ing either his life or freedom, not for a 
moment did Black Eagle show more 
than imperative caution. At the close 
-of each day when, by a few miles of 
judicious galloping, he had fully wind- 
ed the cowboy’s mount, the sagacious 
black would circle to the rear of his 
pursuer and often, in the gloom of early 
night, walk recklessly near to the camp 
of his enemy just for the sake of sniff- 
ing curiously. But each morning, as 
the cowboy cooked his scant breakfast, 
he would see, standing a few hundred 
rods away, Black Eagle, patiently wait- 
ing for the chase to be resumed. 

Day after day was the hunted black 
called upon to foil a new ruse. Some- 
times it was a game of hide and seek 
among the buttes, and again it was an 
early morning sally by the cowboy. 

Once during a mid day stop the dun 
mustang was turned out to graze. Black 
‘Eagle followed suit. A half mile to 
windward he could see the cow pony, 
and beside it, evidently sitting with his 
back towards his quarry, the cowboy. 
For a half hour, perhaps, all was peace 
and serenity. Then, as a cougar spring- 
ing from his lair, there blazed out of 
the bushes on the bank of a dry water 
course to leeward a rifle shot. 

Black Eagle felt a shock that stretch- 
ed him on the grass. There arrived a 
stinging at the top of his right shoulder 
and a numbing sensation all along his 
backbone. Madly he struggled to get 
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on his feet, but he could do no more 
than raise his fore quarters on his knees. 
As he did so he saw running towards 
him from the bushes, coatless and hat- 
less, his relentless pursuer. Black Eagle 
had been tricked. The figure by the 
distant mustang then was only a dum- 
my. He had been shot from ambush. 
Human strategy had won. 

With one last desperate effort, which 
sent the red 
blood spurting 
from the bullet 
hole in his 
shoulder Black 
Eagle heaved 
himself up un- 
til he sat on 
his haunches, 
braced by his 
forefeet set 
wide apart. 

Then, justas 
the cowboy 
brought his ri- 
fle into posi- | 
tion for the fin- 
ishingshot, the 
stallion threw 
up his handsome head, his big eyes 
blazing like two stars, and looked defi- 
antly at his enemy. 

Slowly, steadily the cowboy took aim 
at the sleek black breast behind which 
beat the brave heart of the wild thor- 
oughbred. With finger touching the 
trigger he glanced over the sights and 
looked into those big, bold eyes. Fora 
full minute man and horse faced each 
other fhus. Then the cowboy, in an 
uncertain, hesitating manner, lowered 
his rifle. Calmly Black Eagle waited. 
But the expected shot never came. In- 
stead the cowboy walked cautiously to- 
ward the wounded stallion. 

No move did Black Eagle make, no 
fear did he show. With a splendid in- 
difference worthy of a martyr he sat 
there, paying no more heed to his ap- 
proaching enemy than to the red stream 
which trickled down his shoulder. He 
was helpless and knew it, but his 
noble courage was unshaken. Even 
when the man came close enough to 
examine the wound and pat the shining 
neck that for three years had known 
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neither touch of hand or bridle rein, 
the great stallion did no more than fol- 
low with curious, steady gaze. 

It is an odd fact that a feral horse, 
although while free even wilder and 
fiercer than those native to the prairies, 
when once returned to captivity re- 
sumes almost instantly the traits and 
habits of domesticity. So it was with 
Black Eagle. With no more fuss than 
he would have 
made when he 
was a colt in 
paddock he al- 
lowed the cow- 
7 boy to wash 
<> and dress his 

wounded 
shoulder and 
to lead him 
about by the 
halter. 

By a little 
stream that 
rounded the 
base of a big 
butte, Lefty— 
for it was he 
—made camp, 
and every day for a week he applied 
to Black Eagle’s shoulder a fresh 
poultice of pounded cactus leaves. 
In that time the big stallion and the 
silent man buried distrust and hate and 
enmity. No longer were they captive 
and captor. They came nearer to being 
congenial comrades than anything else, 
for in the calm solitudes of the vast 
plains such sentiments may thrive. 

So, when the wound was fully healed, 
the black permitted himself to be 
bridled and saddled. With the cow 
pony following as best it might they 
rode towards Santa Fé. 

With Black Eagle’s return to the 
cramped quarters of peopled places 
there came experiences entirely new to 
him. Every morning he was saddled 
by Lefty and ridden around a fence en- 
closed course. At first he was allowed 
to set his own gait, but gradually he 
was urged to show his speed. This was 
puzzling but not a little to his liking. 
Also he enjoyed the oats twice a day 
and the careful grooming after each 
canter. He became accustomed to stall 
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life and to the scent and voices of men 
about him, although as yet he trusted 
none but Lefty. Ever kind and con- 
siderate he had found Lefty. There 
were times, of course, when Black 
Eagle longed to be again on the prairie 
at the head of his old band, but the joy 
of circling the track almost made up for 
the loss of those wild free dashes. 

One day when Lefty took him out 
Black Eagle found many other horses 
on the track, while around the enclos- 
ure he saw gathered row on row of 
men and women. A band was playing 
and flags were snapping in the breeze. 
There was a thrill of expectation in the 
air. Black Eagle felt it, and as he 
pranced proudly down the track there 
was lifted a murmur of applause and 
appreciation which made his nerves 
tingle strangely. 

Just how it all came about the big 
stallion did not fully understand at the 
time. He heard a bell ring sharply, 
heard also the shouts of men, and sud- 
denly found himself flying down the 
course in company with a dozen other 
horses and riders. They had finished 
half the circle before Black Eagle fully 
realized that a gaunt, long-barrelled 
bay was not only leading him but gain- 
ing with every leap. Tossing his black 
mane in the wind, opening his bright 
nostrils and pointing his thin, close-set 
ears forward he swung into the long 
prairie stride which he was wont to use 
. When leading his wild band. A half 
dozen leaps brought him abreast the 
gaunt bay and then, feeling Lefty’s 
knees pressing his shoulders and hear- 
ing Lefty’s voice whispering words of 
encouragement in his ears, Black Eagle 
dashed ahead to rush down through 
the lane of frantically shouting specta- 
tors, winner by a half dozen lengths. 

That was the beginning of Black 
Eagle’s racing career. How it pro- 
gressed, how he won races and cap- 
tured purses in a seemingly endless 
string of victories unmarred by a single 
defeat, that is part of the turf records of 
the South and West. 

There had to be an end, of course. 
Owners of carefully bred running horses 
took no great pleasure, you may imag- 
ine, in seeing so many rich prizes cap- 


tured by a half-wild branded stallion of 
no known pedigree, and ridden by a 
silent, square-jawed cowboy. So they 
sent East for a ‘‘ringer.’’ He came 
from Chicago in a box car with two 
grooms and he was entered as an un- 
known although in the betting ring the 
odds posted were one to five on the 
stranger. Yet it was a grand race. 
This alleged unknown, with a sup- 
pressed record of victories at Sheeps- 
head, Bennings and The Fort, did no 
more than shove his long nose under 
the wire a bare half head in front ot 
Black Eagle’s foam-flecked muzzle. 

It was sufficient. The once wild 
stallion knew when he was beaten. He 
had done his best and he had lost. His 
high pride had been humbled, his fierce 
spirit broken. No more did the track 
hold for him any pleasure, no more 
could he be thrilled by the cries of spec- 
tators or urged into his old time stride 
by Lefty’s whispered appeals. Never 
again did Black Eagle win a race. 

His end, however, was not wholly 
inglorious. Much against his will the 
cowboy who had so relentlessly fol- 
lowed Black Eagle half way across the 
big territory of Arizona to lay him low 
with a rifle bullet, who had spared his 
life at the last moment and who had 
ridden him to victory in so many glori- 
ous races—this silent, square-jawed man 
had given him a final caress and then, 
saying a husky good-bye, had turned 
him over to the owner of a great stock 
farm and gone away with a thick roll 
of banknotes in his pocket and a.guilty 
feeling in his breast. 

Thus it happens that to-day through- 
out the Southwest there are many black- 
pointed fleet-f ooted horses in whose veins 
runs the blood of a noble horse. Some 
of them you will find in well-guarded 
paddocks, while some still roam the 
prairies in wild bands which are the 
menace of stockmen and the vexation ot 
cowboys. As for their sire, he is no more. 

This is the story of Black Eagle. 
Although some of the minor details 
may be open to dispute, the main points 
you may hear recited by any cattleman 
or horsebreeder west of Omaha. For 
Black Eagle really lived and, as perhaps 
you will agree, lived not in vain. 
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THE WHIPPET 
THE SWIFTEST OF FOUR-FOOTED CREATURES 
By LILLIAN C. MOERAN 


O perhaps nine-tenths of 
Mi} magazine readers the name 

| ‘‘Whippet ’’ means nothing. 
| Many people have heard the 
——— name applied to a human 
being, the tone suggesting that the 
term conveyed with it a strong tinge of 
reproach. ‘‘ He’s a regular whippet of 
a fellow,’’ may be intended as a crush- 
ing sarcasm, yet it is extremely unlikely 
that the speaker rightly understands 
the meaning of the term he uses. 

The true whippet is a dog—a cross 
breed, yet having the best of blood on 
both sides. He is a game, swift and by 
no means unintelligent small chap, a 
pride and joy to his owner and an ex- 
ceedingly interesting canine to those 
who understand him and his mission. 

To put it briefly he is a bantam grey- 
hound and what might be called the 
poor man’s coursing dog, not because 
only poor people have anything to do 
with him, but because he makes sport 
for a host of worthy people who are 
possessed of the sporting taste, yet lack 
the means of gratifying it in the more 
pretentious and exceedingly expensive 
direction of true coursing. 

To the man of limited means the 
owning, training and running of even 
one high-class greyhound is rather a 


serious problem. To enter such an 
animal in a number of important fix- 
tures, to get and keep him fit for the 
high-class company which he must 
meet, and the necessary traveling and 
other expenses, means an outlay of a 
considerable sum of money, which, of 
course, is thrown away unless the dog 
happens to win some important prizes. 
Then it is no common thing for the 
owner of but one good greyhound to 
capture an important fixture. Sucha 
man is always in the position of the 
man with the single race horse—. ¢., 
if he happens to win a fat prize at the 
outset of his racing career, and the us- 
ual wagered money at good odds, he is 
able to go on and develop his horse’s 
possibilities on the money the animal 
has earned. Should, however, things 
go wrong during the first few attempts, 
the man, as the talent terms it, ‘‘ goes 
broke,’’ and has to sacrifice his good 
thing and all its future possibilities, 
owing to the prevalence in his imme- 
diate vicinity of that too common and 
exasperating disease diagnosed as a 
‘* lack of the ready.”’ 

The whippet is the safety valve of 
the man possessed of the coursing ap- 
petite and the walking income. The 
small dogs are cheap, the expenses 
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connected with their training and run- 
ning are trifling, while the sport they 
afford is full of that dash and go so 
necessary to satisfy the craving of those 
whose veins are full of sporting blood. 

While the majority of whippet breed- 
ers and runners is apt to include those 
individuals who usually are classed as 
‘‘the fancy,’’ yet a healthy minority of 
the lovers of the small dogs are college 
men and well-bred fellows, whose sole 
lack is an elastic bank ac- 
count. The parson’s and the 
doctor’s sons, etc., and not 
infrequently the professional 
gentlemen themselves breed 
their bantam fliers, match, 
back, and run them with all 
the keenness of the wealthy 
backers of candidates for the 
Blue Ribbon of the cours- 
ing world. And in justice 
to the dogs it is only fair 
to state that they have af- 
forded many an exciting dash 
and thoroughly enjoyable and 
perfectly harmless bit of sport 
to men who otherwise would 
find scant measure of fun in 
the deadly routine of toil. 

As was only natural, the 
whippet originated in Great 
Britain, where the man of 
limited means must make his 
own sport or go without. 
There the expense of main- 


taining greyhounds and the 
securing of the absolutely ne- 
cessary extensive area for their 
work is a problem which the 
people of this country of mag- 
nificent distances and vast 
unoccupied interspaces can 
hardly understand. Hence, 
while a few poor men can 
readily secure the control or 
the short course required for 
the whippet’s racing, any- 
thing fit for greyhounds is 
a rather mastodonic proposi- 
tion for such purses. To meet 
the conditions, expense, dog 
and course had to be dwarfed, 
and when this question had 
been solved—lo ! the whippet 
and whippet racing. 

There are whippets and whippets. A 
popular and excellent type is a bantam 
greyhound—a pocket edition of the 
true, graceful and amazingly swift 
hound. ‘To get animals of the required 
small size, undersized greyhounds are 
sought for, and by careful selection the 
dwarfed progeny, and progeny’s pro- 
geny producethe bantam. Thecross with 
the small, delicate Italian greyhound, 
while it at once reduces the size, seldom 
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is resorted to, 
owing to the 
fact that the 
Italian dog is 
merely a toy, 
lacking the 
wiry sinew 
and the stout- 
ness of heart 
which a good 
whippet must 
possess. 
Another 
method is to 
mate the 
smallest ob- 
tainable true- 
bred grey- 
hound with 
the Irish ter- 
rier. Pat fre- 
quently is a 
leggy, wiry 
brute, stout 
of heart, in- 
telligent and 
game to the 
last gasp. He 
can run a bit, 
too,and while 
of course 
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winnings. 
Only an ani- 
mal modeled 
upon proper 
lines, and em- 
bracing with- 
in his small 
anatomy the 
best of bone 
and muscle, 
and having 
inside his nar- 
row skull 
quite the pro- 
peramount of 
gray matter, 
can hope to 
outstrip the 
clever, stout- 
hearted and 
wonderfully 
trained fliers 
which arecer- 
tain to meet 
him. 

The races 
are for can- 
ine gladia- 
tors, not for 
pets, for they 
frequently 


lacking the 
whirlwind speed of the hound, he fur- 
nishes the strength, courage and hardi- 
ness which very small greyhounds are 
apt to lack. 

While the breeding of the whippet is 
important, the real problem confronts 
the owner after his puppies have attain- 
ed their full size and have become suffi- 
ciently strong to stand the ordeal of 
training. Before this all-important 
stage there are bound to be many disap- 
pointments. For the same reason that 
you cannot tell by the rings on a cat’s 
tail how far it can jump, you cannot 
tell by looking at a baby whippet how 
fast it ultimately will run. A puppy 
which at three months may look like a 
world-beater, may six weeks later be 
absolutely worthless except for a pet. 
A faint heart or some hitherto unsus- 
pected fault of conformation may de- 
velop, or some at first trifling fault may 
increase to a serious importance, and so 
blast your fond expectations of future 
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are desperate 
struggles to be won only by a nose, 
backed by that wonderful last res- 
olute effort which only a game man, horse 
and dog are capable of making. The 
usual course is 200 yards, and the small 
fliers cover this distance at an amazing 
rate. So fast do they go that their slim 
legs are merely a blur, and their narrow 
bodies hazy with speed. 

The speed records in this country are 
unreliable. Even when the timing is 
carefully done, which seldom is the 
case, the coursing grounds here and in 
Canada never are officially or accurate- 
ly measured. ‘‘About’’ too yards, or 
‘‘about ’’ twice that distance is near 
enough for the ordinary whippet racer. 
The time is a matter of no importance, 
because only in a special race against 
time could it have any practical value. 
Hence, the owner of a whippet seldom 
bothers himself over a fraction of a sec- 
ond. So long as his dog leads the 
other dogs at the finish the owner is 
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perfectly satisfied. The pace of the 
small fliers requires no evidence by 
stop watches. Perhapsno other four foot- 
ed creaturecan run so fast for ashort dis- 
tance. Possibly, one of the small an- 
telopes or gazelles might equal the elec- 
tric dash of the racing whippet, but the 
odds would be in favor of the dog. Even 
that king of all racing dogs, the grey- 
hound, has no license to beat the whip- 
pet over the latter’s distance. The 
small fellow gets to the top of his speed 
so quickly that the much larger and 
really faster hound is beaten before he 
can get into his stride. Of course at 
any distance much greater than 200 
yards the greyhound stands without a 
peer. The best of our sprinters do the 
100 yards somewhere between nine and 
{en seconds, but the sprinting canine is 
able to do almost two yards to the 
athlete’s one. For example, Rosette 
Radnage, one of the fastest whippets 
that ever won the Crystal Palace Hand- 
icap, ran 200 yards in twelve and a half 
seconds, which means that she probably 
did the middle too in the phenomenal 
time of a trifle less than six seconds. 
About thirteen seconds is considered ex- 
cellent going, but there are a dozen of 
the best whippets to-day which can con- 
sistently shave a fraction off that figure. 
In Canada the fastest authentic record 
is thirteen and three-fifth seconds, made 
at Toronto, in 1894. 

The training includes a special diet 
of muscle-building food, along with 


carefully regulated exercise, perfect 
grooming and trials over the proper dis- 
tance. What puzzles most people is 
why the dogs run so.. What makes 
them race to their utmost effort? This 
incentive is furnished by the training. 
In the first place the trainer secures the 
confidence and affection of his young 
charge by kind treatment. He instills 
into the dog’s brain the idea that he 
(the trainer) is something closely akin 
to the dog’s god—somebody to be wor- 
shipped and implicitly obeyed—a super- 
ior being whose comradeship is the 
crowning honor of a dog’s life. 

When the trainer has accomplished 
this much he proceeds to develop the 
dog’s racing qualities by means of what 
is termed ‘‘the rag.’’ This is a rag— 
a bit of strong canvas or cloth—with 
which the puppy is encouraged to play. 
Being a puppy he requires scant induce- 
ment to make him seize the rag in his 
teeth and hang on and worry at it when 
an attempt is made to take it from him. 
Soon he will leap at it and hang on. 
When he shows wild eagerness for this 
sort of play his trainer shakes the rag 
in plain view, but a short distance 
from the dog, which in the meantime is 
held by an assistant. When the dog is 
frantic to get to his plaything, he is 
released and at once darts forward, 
grips the prize and begins to shake it. 
So far it is great fun, and the puppy is 
always keen for more. Then the train- 
er goes further and further away, by 
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easy stages, until the puppy will dart 
at top speed for the rag from a distance 
of perhaps fifty yards. 

After this the schooling rapidly pro- 
gresses until the puppy will go 100 
yards at top speed. Then the trainer 
starts from the 1oo-yard point, and 
shaking the rag with one hand runs as 
far as he can before the puppy over- 
takes him and seizes the prize. Then 
another and older dog is called into 
service, and the youngster and the vet- 
eran race in their chase of the rag. 


A MODERN 


q) HE importation of ponies from 
the Island of Liiani, which I 


1900, has attracted more at- 

=) tention than I anticipated, 
and the many visitors who have come 
to Meadow Island to see them, as well 
as the number of letters of inquiry that 
I have received, have made me believe 
that some account of these extremely 
diminutive creatures, and the way in 
which I came to import them, may be 
of general interest. 

Having been for the greater part of 
my life a breeder of horses, I have nat- 
urally been interested in all breeds, and, 
on the whole, have found ponies more 
profitable than the larger road horses 
which I have raised. ‘Though of little 
practical value, they are such fascinat- 
ing little things that people who have 
money will buy them for playthings for 
their children, and I have often re- 
ceived a greater price for a fine pony 
than for a superior roadster of normal 
size. The smaller the pony the more 
money he will bring, and this fact not 
only led me to a study of the best means 
of keeping down the size of those which 
I bred myself, but also of the natural 
causes which have produced ponies in 
various parts of the world. 

The horse can only be bred in his 
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When the two will go at top speed for 
200 yards the puppy is fairly entered 
upon his career. These dogs, like race 
horses, soon get to love the sport, and 
will race desperately from end to end. 
When the young dog becomes too fast 
the older dog is given a handicap, 
which is increased as circumstances 
warrant, until the very best speed of 
the young one has been brought forth. 
With this training he is got into the pink 
of condition, and presently goes to a 
real race to measure speed with the best. 
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greatest perfection in a country where 
the climate is temperate, and he will in- 
evitably deteriorate in size (though not 
in other respects) in other regions. The 
greatest care in breeding and manage- 
ment fails to keep up the normal size of 
the horse in either a very hot or very 
cold country. Each generation will be 
a little smaller and the only way to 
grapple with this uncontrollable fact is 
to import, from time to time, fresh 
breeding stock from the temperate zone. 
So strong is this tendency to diminution 
that if horses are allowed to run wild 
and breed indiscriminately in arctic or 
tropic regions a very few generations 
will reduce them to a breed of ponies. 
Conversely, if again taken to a temper- 
ate country, the tendency is to regain 
the original size. 

But the deterioration in size, though 
apparently the same in degree in cold 
and hot countries, is different in kind. 
In cold countries the original form and 
type of the horse becomes greatly mod- 
ified, and the ponies are round and 
chunky, like little cart horses. In the 
tropics they retain their original form, 
becoming, if anything, rather finer and 
more blood-like in appearance. Hence 
the tropical ponies, though not as strong 
and useful (because really smaller, 
though equally tall), are perfect horses 
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in miniature and much more pleasing 
to the eye. The smallest and most 
perfect of this type were long said to be 
found in Ceylon. I have never had the 
good fortune to see the Ceylon breed, but 
since the time that I brought my own 
ponies from Lliani I have felt certain 
that the statement concerning those of 
Ceylon is erroneous. 

The tendency to diminution is also 
greater in a mountainous country than 
in a level one. Therefore it may be 
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briefly stated that those conditions 
which would naturally cause the small- 
est breed would be a mountain country, 
accompanied by great heat. Theoreti- 
cally I might say with equal truth, a 
mountain country accompanied by ex- 
treme cold; but there is a degree of 
cold in northern regions in which horses 
cannot live, while there is no region of 
the world so hot that horses will not 


easily become acclimated thereto. 
Therefore if, in the tropics, the same 
degree of heat existed in the mountains 
as in the lowlands, the ponies would be 
excessively diminutive. But in tropical 
lands the temperature is in a very direct 
proportion to the altitude, and nothing 
except causes more or less out of the 
ordinary can produce in a mountain re- 
gion a temperature as hot as that at sea 
level. 

In the spring of the year rgo1 I was 


fifi and her colt standing beside one of Mr. Buffuim's horses, 16 hands tald. 


in Hayti, W. I., my errand being to as- 
certain the value of certain agricultural 
properties upon which an American 
firm, doing a West India business, had 
been obliged to foreclose a mortgage. 
There were two of these properties. The 
first, some ten miles by bridle road from 
the town of Jeremie, was easily reached, 
and I made the examination without 
difficulty. The second, a coffee estate 
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in a vale in the mountains some six 
miles back of Lliani Passage, was far 
distant and much more difficult of 
access. 

Upon consultation with Monsieur 
Louis Boulanger, Acting American Con- 
sul at Jeremie, I was advised to go by 
boat around the coast and up Lliani 
Passage to the plantation of one Etien- 
ne D’Azevedio. Here, said M. Boulan- 
ger, was an American, Captain William 
Jones, who had an interest in the es- 
tate. Captain Jones, he told me, would 
undoubtedly be glad to see me and 
would furnish me with a horse and ac- 
company me to the estate I wished to 
examine. 

Accordingly I secured the services of 
a negro who 
owned a simall 
sail boat and 
started on the 
journey. Of 
this voyage I 
need say noth- 
ing except to 
describe the 
appearance 
and peculiar 
formation of 
the island of 
Lliani, which 
I had never 
seen before. 

This part 
of the coast 
of Hayti, is, 
as every one 
must know, 
exceedingly 
bold, and very 
close to the 
shore the 
great moun- 
tains lift up 
their heads 
far above the 
clouds. 

Lliani is, as 
a matter of 
fact, a single 
mountain rising abruptly from the sea, 
with an apparently flat top. It so near- 
ly fills the inlet of the sea in which it lies 
that the passage dividing it from Hayti 
is in many places not over an eighth of 
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a mile wide. In one place the moun- 
tainous conformation is continued on 
the main land, so that the passage there 
becomes a cafion, and Lliani looks as 
if it were originally a part of Hayti, but 
by some gigantic operation of Nature 
had been broken off and shoved slightly 
seaward. One might sail by it a hun- 
dred miles and never know that it was 
an island—though I am pretty sure it 
is marked as one on all the charts of 
that coast. 

It was about eleven o'clock, on the 
second day of our voyage, that my 
boatman unshipped his mast and rowed 
up the passage to D’ Azevedio’s planta- 
tion. Here I found Captain Jones, and, 
as M. Boulanger had predicted, he was 

: glad to see 
me. In fact, 
living in that 
remote spot, 
he was so glad 
to see a fel- 
low - country- 
man that he 
insisted upon 
my remaining 
a week with 
him, which I 
agreed to do. 
My boatman 
consented, for 
a small con- 
sideration, to 
wait until, my 
visit over, I 
was ready to 
return to Jere- 
mie. 

During my 
stay the isl- 
and of Lliani 
often came in 
for its full 
share of my 
attention. 

Everybody 
knows, ina 
mountainous 
region, how 
highly-prized is level land, and the flat top 
of Lliani looked as if it must contain 
many hundreds of acres of valuable soil. 
But the island was wholly uninhabited. 
One reason for this I soon learned in 
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the fact that it is one of those spots, so 
frequent in the West Indies, which the 
negroes believe to be haunted by duf- 
ptes—a duppy, in the Voodoo worship 
which prevails there, being a spirit or 
ghost. But why no white man had 
utilized it Captain Jones could give no 
adequate reason, unless it were the 
great difficulty of climbing it, and he 
admitted that, though he had himself 
lived close by it for nearly five years, 
he had never once attempted the ascent. 
He had sometimes contemplated it, he 
said, especially as he was fond of shoot- 
ing, and had once or twice seen what 
he believed to be goats on the flat top. 
The result of our talk was that one fine 
morning we started on its ascent, each 
carrying a shotgun, and the captain 
taking with him two great villainous- 
looking bloodhounds, which he thought 
might be useful in running down the 
game. 

We did not gain the top that day, 
however. After a long and wearisome 
climb that brought us nearly to our 
destination, we found it impossible to 
proceed further without a ladder. So 
we reluctantly returned, and the next 
day, with the aid of a light ladder that 
we took along, reached the summit. 

Here we met a great surprise. Instead 
of finding ourselves on the edge of a 


Dessalines, cream-colored stallion, height 19 in., weight 49% lbs. 


' giant’s table, we were, so to speak, on 


the rim of a teacup, for a vast depres- 
sion extended over the whole top, like 
the crater of an extinct volcano. Iam 
inclined to think that this is what it 
really is, though it is comparatively 
level at the bottom, and is not circular 
in shape, but oblong, being, as I rough- 
ly estimated it, about five miles long by 
two broad. Thus the top of Lliani is 
practically a plain, enclosed by gigantic 
walls. 

We descended to the level with no 
difficulty, the incline being much less 
steep than on the outer side. The sur- 
rounding walls shut off the breeze and 
it was suffocatingly hot. There were 
few trees, and even in the shade of these 
the temperature must have been consid- 
erably above 100 deg. F. The grass— 
the ‘‘ pimento’’ variety of the tropics, 
but shorter and finer than usual—was 
scanty and partly dried up, and near the 
center of the plain was a natural pond, 
apparently very deep and about an 
acre in superficial area. 

I give this exact description of the 
topography of Lliani because I believe 
it has an exact bearing upon what we 
found there. Of this, however, I will 
speak later. 

For some time we saw nothing ofthe 
supposed goats which Captain Jones 
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had observed, but after a while, as we 
stood mopping our dripping foreheads 
under the shade of some mango trees, 
we saw a herd of small animals ap- 
proaching. There were, as we reck- 
oned, from twenty-five to thirty of 
them, and without any fear they came 
straight toward us. As they drew 
nearer we perceived that they were not 
goats but ponies; and ponies of a more 
diminutive size than we had ever before 
seen. Though not close enough for a 
minute observation, we could see that 
they were smaller than our blood- 
hounds and that in conformation they 
were perfect miniature horses. 

All of my instincts as a horse-breeder 
were roused by the sight of these Lilli- 
putian animals and, without thinking 
of the effect, I uttered a cry of delight. 
This was unfortunate. In an instant 
our two dogs were after them, and all 
of Captain Jones’s efforts to recall them 
were unavailing. The herd scampered 
away and out of sight—but not all of 
them, for the hounds had caught and 
killed two in not much more time than 
is occupied in the telling. Captain 
Jones secured the hounds, and with ex- 
pressions concerning the turn affairs 
had taken which need not be here re- 
peated, tied them fast to a tree, and we 
then examined the poor little fellows 
who had met with so cruel and sudden 
a death. 

They were about the size of a Scotch 
collie dog and weighed, as we judged 
by lifting them, about fifty pounds 
each. 

Naturally we were seized by a great 
desire to capture some of the little 
creatures alive; but we were far from 
home, and the day was too nearly spent 
for further action. So we started home- 
ward, to perfect at leisure our plans for 
taking them. 

All of the following day Captain 
Jones had his negroes at work making 
a lot of light wicker-work hurdles, our 
plan being to form of these a pen or 
corral with a V-shaped entrance, into 
which we hoped to be able to drive the 
herd; and then after closing the en- 
trance, move up the hurdles till the 
animals were in such close quarters 
that we could go in and catch them. 


He also had made a lot of wicker crates 
or cages, each of a size to hold one 
pony, and so rapidly did he push the 
work that by nightfall we had the 
whole outfit completed and on board of 
a boat ready to be ferried across the 
Passage in the morning. 

The next day we started at a very 
early hour and, by dint of bribes and 
much persuasion, induced several ne- 
groes to accompany us. We needed 
them to carry the crates and hurdles to 
the summit, to help round up the stock, 
and, if we were so fortunate as to se- 
cure any, to bring them down to our 
boat. 

We proceeded without accident, and 
by 9 o’clock had the corral in position. 
Then began the very serious undertak- 
ing of driving in the ponies. 

The recollection of that forenoon’s 
work in that veritable Turkish bath is 
like a nightmare. In the fearful heat 
even our negroes collapsed, and we had 
to double our bribes to keep them at 
their work. To drive in the ponies was 
no easy matter. Again and again did 
we get them close to the corral, only to 
have them turn tail and scamper off to 
the furthest end of the plain. But at 
last—about 3 in the afternoon—we got 
them in and began to move up the 
hurdles. 

Then a most provoking accident oc- 
curred. In some way, no one knew 
how, one of the hurdles was overturned 
and before we could get it in place 
again all but seven of the herd ran out 
and escaped. We made the best of the 
situation, however, thankful for the 
few that remained, and by careful work 
soon had them all safe in the crates. 
There were three stallions and four 
mares. 

I then asked Captain Jones how we 
should divide the plunder. 

‘“‘Oh, you take the whole seven,’’ 
was his generous reply. ‘‘I live close 
by and can get some more at any time, 
while you will soon be back in the 
States. You and I will pre-empt the 
whole herd, and we’ll reckon this seven 
out of your half.’’ 

As I was really very anxious to keep 
all seven, I was much gratified at his 
proposal and agreed to let it be as he 
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said, if he would allow me to pay for 
the expense we had been at in taking 
them. To this he agreed—though I am 
sure, in the goodness of his heart, he 
would have preferred to charge me 
nothing. 

We left the hurdles and unused crates 
where they were for future use, and our 
negroes soon had the ponies in our 
boat, from which, later, we transferred 
them to the boat in which I was to re- 
turn to Jeremie. I was now very anxious 
to get mystock home as soon as possible, 
so the next day, after bidding farewell 
to my kind host, we set sail and after 
a voyage of a day and a half arrived at 
Jeremie. 

Here my ponies attracted much at- 
tention, most of the negroes, Lowever, 
regarding them with more or less of 
superstitious awe, especially when they 
learned where they came from. I was 
glad of this, for knowing the power of 
superstition in Hayti, I felt that it 
practically eliminated all danger of any 
of my stock being stolen during my 
stay in the town. 

I had to wait some ten days in Jere- 
mie for the steamer which would take 
me to New York, and, as the ponies had 
eaten very little while in our boat, 
M. Boulanger very kindly had a corral 
built on some good pasture land that he 
owned and there I turned them out to 
graze. They seemed hardly to relish 
the grass, so different from that to 
which they were accustomed, but never- 
theless they ate it and did fairly well. I 
kept much in their company, and each 
day they grew more and more tame. 

One morning when I went to the 
corral I found a burly mulatto leaning 
over the fence, carefully observing the 
stock. His general appearance was vil- 
lainous in the extreme, and though he 
disappeared as I came on the scene, I 
disliked to leave the little creatures 
without a guard. 

That very night I was unable tosleep, 
and finally near midnight, I got up, 
dressed, and went to the corral. Though 
I cannot say that I actually expected 
trouble, I took a revolver. The moon 
shone brightly, and on reaching the cor- 
ral, I saw the mulatto carefully fitting 
some rope halters on the heads of two 


of the ponies. ‘‘Get out of that,’ I 
shouted, but instead of precipitately de- 
camping, as I expected (for most of the 
natives are easily awed by a white man), 
the rascal grabbed the two little animals 
round the body, leaped the fence, and 
made off with one under each arm. 

I should certainly have fired at him, 
but.I am not a crack shot, and the 
chances of hitting che ponies were good. 
The man ran swiftly to the shore, where 
he had asmall rowboat moored. Throw- 
ing the ponies into the boat with a 
roughness that filled me with rage he 
pushed off and rowed away. 

Just then M. Boulanger, who had been 
roused by the noise, joined me with a 
Springfield rifle in his hand. In the 
bright moonlight we could see the two 
little heads in the boat’s stern, and I 
felt that two of my ponies were as good 
as lost. But suddenly, they both jumped 
overboard and struck out rapidly for the 
shore. I gave no further thought to the 
thief, but Boulanger promptly fired at 
him. ‘‘I’ll teacha him,’’ he said in his 
broken English, ‘‘ to defy de autority of 
de Acting Consool!’’ But the black ras- 
cal escaped unhurt, so far as I ever 
knew. The ponies quickly reached the 
shore, and I found they had sustained 
no injury. We carried them back to 
the corral, and no further trouble ensued 
during my stay. 

On the 21st of June the steamer 
Adirondack of the Atlas Line arrived, 
and I crated my ponies and got them 
aboard. ‘To give details of the journey 
home is needless. They ate well of the 
Guinea-grass which I took to feed 
them on, and when we reached New 
York, they were, all things considered, 
in very fair condition. There I had 
them transferred from the Adirondack 
to the steamer Priscilla of the Fall 
River Line, on which I took them to 
Newport, and from Newport va steamer 
General to Wickford, R. I. I thus 
escaped during the whole journey, 
what is the hardest of all means of 
travel for horses—transportation by 
rail. 

My farm, ‘‘ Meadow Island,”’ is a low- 
lying, rather sandy island of 150 acres, 
right in Wickford harbor, about one- 
fourth of a mile from the shore, and here 
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on the 1st of July, 1900, I safely landed 
all seven of my ponies. Travel had ap- 
parently accustomed them to all changes 
and they at once went to cropping the 
short, sweet grass which grows natur- 
ally on the light Narragansett soil. 
During the whole summer they throve 
remarkably well, and I need hardly 
mention the delight they gave my chil- 
dren, who petted them constantly. 

The winter was what I dreaded most. 
But, to my surprise, they wintered very 
comfortably. On the advent of the first 
cold snap I blanketed them warmly, but 
later I found this unnecessary. Nor 
was any artificial heat needed in their 
stable. A good, tight building, well- 
ventilated and with windows to the 
south, was all that was necessary in the 
way of protection. 

It was curious and interesting to 
watch them when first turned out after 
a snow-fall. Of course they had never 
seen snow before. But they first sniffed 
and snorted, and then rolled over and 
over in the snow exactly as our north- 
ern horses will do when they have the 
opportunity. I do not think that any 
of the natural instincts of the horse are 
ever lost, and if by force of circum- 
stances they remain long inactive, very 
trivial events will promptly recall them. 

I had hoped to have few visitors un- 
til I had satisfied myself that the ponies 
would thrive in a Northern climate, but, 
as matters turned out, nearly every day 
brought curious visitors to Meadow Isl- 
and. The three little stallions—whom 
I named, respectively, Toussaint, Des- 
salines and Faustin I, after three Hay- 
tian notables—were specially admired. 
Many visitors wanted to purchase, but 
I steadily refused all offers. Money is 
very persuasive. however, and finally 
Mr. Charles St. J. Delosse, of Montreal, 
Canada, offered me $50,000 for Dessa- 
lines and Grisette, the latter being my 
best mare, and Dessalines so fine a stal- 
lion that it was an even choice between 
him and Toussaint, whom I considered 
the best of the lot. I could not bring 
myself to part with these animals, but 
he was determined to have a pair, so I 
finally sold him Faustin I and Fifi for 
the very considerable sum of $70,000. 

The long journey by rail proved a 


terrible ordeal for them, and poor Fifi 
died before she reached Montreal. 
Faustin I survived the journey and Mr. 
Delosse still has him at his farm near 
Montreal. At present writing this is 
the only Llianian pony on this contin- 
ent except those at Meadow Island. 

Of the three mares remaining to me 
two have now foals at side and it would 
be a matter of great interest to watch 
their development and see if, under the 
new environment, they will perpetuate 
the diminutive size of their parents. 
But, not being a rich man, I cannot af- 
ford this pleasure and both foals are al- 
ready sold, to be delivered as soon as fit 
to wean. One was bought by Mr. John 
Ellsworth, of Cleveland, O., for $30,000, 
and the other by Mr. Ellery G. Wins- 
land, of Newport, R.I., for $32,000, the 
money being paid at time of purchase 
and the foals only remaining as board- 
ers at Meadow Island till fit to be taken 
away. Mr.Winsland will keep his pony 
as acuriosity and plaything, but Ells- 
worth intends to exhibit his in a travel- 
ing museum. 

It remains only to give my theory 
concerning a breed of ponies unques- 
tionably the smallest in the world. 
Though they cannot now leave their 
pasture-ground on Lliani, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for their first introduc- 
tion there. The early settlers in the 
West Indies, in pushing their discover- 
ies, very often hoisted their horses 
to the top of crags and precipices by 
means of sling and pully ; and it is most 
probable that the first progenitors of 
these ponies reached their mountain 
pasture in this wav. Sickness, weari- 
ness or some accident causing serious 
lameness might cause certain animals 
to be abandoned and left to their fate, 
and these, on recovery, would of course 
breed and increase. But the question 
of their first introduction, is the only 
one in which we need depend upon hy- 
pothesis. The rest is easy. Upon that 
short, scanty pasture and in the ter- 
rible heat of that ‘‘devil’s bowl,’’ as 
Captain Jones calls it, their rapid deter- 
ioration in size would be certain. 
Apropos of the great heat, Captain 
Jones is of opinion that the sun’s rays 
alone are not sufficient to cause it, and 
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he has a theory that there may be slum- 
bering caloric, of a volcanic nature, be- 
low tke level surface. In this, I am 
disposed to think him right, for in a 
very considerable experience in the 
tropics I have never felt heat so ex- 
treme. 

One question, however, for a long 
time puzzled me greatly. Every horse- 
man knows how rapidly horses multiply 
in a state of nature, and if these ponies 
breed regularly, why have they not over- 
stocked their limited territory and per- 
ished miserably for lack of sustenance. 
This question is best answered in a let- 
ter I received from Captain Jones, 
which I append as a fitting conclusion 
to my narrative :— . 


Port LUIANI, Haytt, W. I., 
August 2, Igor. 


Mr. DaviIp BUFFUM, 
Meadow Island, 
Narragansett, R. I. 


My DEAR BUFFUM :— 

You will, of course, remember that in my 
letter of last March I stated that I had care- 
fully counted the ponies that we pre-empted 
in such good Amenican fashion, and that there 
were twenty-eight in all; also that in May I 
wrote you that nine of the mares had foals at 
side. When I next visited Lliani, about a 
week later, I found only seven foals, and I 
could find no trace of the two that had disap- 

ared. This makes me believe that some liv- 
ing enemy—probably some large bird of prey— 
has from time to time carried off the goals, and 
this accounts for the comparatively small 
number of ponies that we found on the island. 
Since that time three more have disappeared, 
but I determined to put an end to this fun 
and I do not think now that we shall lose any 
more. I found in Jeremie a very decent sort 
of man, nearly white, who has no_ fear 
whatever of duppies and I have hired him to 
stay on the pasture and guard the herd. It is 
surely worth the expense. I had a comfort- 
able house built for him on the edge of the 
surrounding wall or bluff, where the heat is 
not so intense; and, with his family he lives 
there very contentedly. 

I shall hope to see you here some time this 
year, and as soon as we get a few more foals 
nicely under way we must arrange to send a 
few to the States each vear to be sold. Your 
farm will be a good place from which to sell 
them and I am sure we have nothing to fear 
concerning any immediate fallin either de- 
mand or price. With best wishes, in which 
my wife joins me, I ain, my dear Buffum, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM JONES. 


Since I wrote the above article, the 


State Committee on Live Stock have 
made an official visit to Meadow Island, 
and, as the report made by them, to 
be incorporated in the Annual Report 
of said Board, is, in my opinion, 
worthy of notice, I hereby subjoin it: 


To the Hon. State Committee on Live Stock : 

Gentlemen :—On Tuesday, Nov. 26th, your 
Committee, according to instructions, visited 
Mr. David Buffum, Meadow Island Farm, 
for the purpose of making a careful examina- 
tion of the ponies imported last year by him 
from Lliani Island, W. I. We found them 
extremely small in size and very finely 
formed. We think, in fact, that in beauty 
of outline the little creatures may be said to 
fairly rival the Arabians, and they possess, to 
an uncommon degree, those ‘‘ points ’’ so dear 
to the eye of a horseman. 

All are of solid colors and we learn from 
Mr. Bartlett that in the herd on Lliani there 
are no piebalds, grays or roans. 

The height (:neasured from ground to top 
of withers), color and weight of those on 
Meadow Island are as follows: Toussaint, 
black stallion; height, 19 inches, weight, 48 
lbs. Dessalines, cream-colored stallion, with 
silver mane and tail; height, 19 inches, 
weight, 49 1-2 lbs. 

Grisette, cream-colored mare ; silver mane 
and tail; height, 18 inches, weight, 46 Ibs. 

Josephine, black mare; height, 19 1-2 
inches, weight, 50 lbs. . 

Marie, bay mare; height, 18 1-2 inches, 
weight, 47 lbs. 

We respectfully recommend that photo- 
graphs be secured of the above-named ani- 
mals; also that Mr. Buffum’s paper, entitled 
“Causes tending to Diminution in Size in 
Live Stock,’’ which he read three years ago 
at the Annual Meeting of the Country Gen- 
tleman’s Club, be incorporated in our Annual 
Report for this year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JETHRO ADAMS, : 
Wm. P. ALLENTON, } Committee. 
JAMES GARRETT, 


(While Mr. Buffum’s story was 
under consideration in this office, one 
of the editors of LESLIE’s MONTHLY, 
more or less learned in subjects con- 
nected with natural history, expressed 
some incredulity, not unreasonable in 
view of the unusual character of the 
manuscript. He even went so far as to 
compare it with Gulliver’s voyage to 
Lilliput, and declared that it was noth- 
ing more than the dream of a stock 
breeder. We wish, therefore, to put 
this story clearly before our readers, 
hoping that each will weigh carefully 
the interesting evidence laid before 
him.—THE Eprror. ] 


—THE EpITor. 


URING the time when I was 
eet 2 hobo or ‘‘tramp’’—the 
p2s latter term being usually a 

es =misnomer—I had no definite 
end in view: ‘‘ Enough for 
the day was the evil thereof.’ I had 
no idea then that I should ever write 
of hobo life, or of anything, for that 
matter. I was not somebody studying 
hoboes and their environment. I was a 
hobo, and while I never made a delib- 
erate study of the road, I believe I came 
to know it better, as it is, if not as it 
appears, than I could have done had 
my attitude toward it been one of cold 
enquiry. 

This is how it happened in the first 
place :— 

In the fall of 1892 I drove the water 
wagon for a threshing ‘‘ outfit,’’ thresh- 
ing lima beans in Ventura County, Cal- 
ifornia. The machine had been out but 
a short time when a light shower wet 
the bean straw so that it became too 
tough to thresh. That meant a week’s 
wait, for 
the machine 
at least ; not 
for me, I de- 
cided. 

Drawing 
= the $12.80 
due me, I 
started off 
afoot for Sa- 
ticoy, pres- 
ently over- 
taking the 
driver of 


oe 


(> THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


ROAD 


By CLOUDESLEY JOHNS 


Illustrated by R. K. RYLAND 


So far as we know, this paper on tramp life differs from all its predecessors 
in that, although the author seems curiously free from the tramp's prejudices, it 
sets forth the philosophy of theactual tramp. Mr. Josiah Flynt, notwithstanding 
his intimacy with the fraternity, Mr. Wyckoff, notwithstanding his acute faculty 
for observation, are not tramps, but sociologists studying the habits of tramps. 
Mr. Johns does not study, but he feels, he thinks and he knows. He #s a tramp. 


No. 5 net wa- 
gon; hesaid he 
was going on 
. to Bakersfield 
:, Where he had 
heard that 
teamsters were 
wanted at $3 
per day. 
‘«That’s pretty good,’’ 
Icommented. ‘‘ What’s 
the fare to Bakersfield ?”’ 

‘‘Fare!’’ ejaculated No. 5 (the only 
name by which I ever knew him), gaz- 
ing at me as if I were a sea serpent ora 
Martian. 

‘‘ Why, yes,’’ I responded, bewilder- 
ed and amazed at his manner. 

“Ain’t you got nothin’ better to do 
with your money than to pay fare?’’ 
demanded 5, voice and expression evi- 
dencing the utmost contempt and pity. 

“Do you know how to beat trains ?’’ 
I demanded eagerly. I knew there was 
such an art, extensively practiced, but 
so far the only hoboes I had met had 
retired, temporarily at least, from the 
road; but here was one about to. do 
some ‘‘railroading’’! I gazed upon 
him with admiration and awe. 

No. 5 sniffed scornfully at my ques- 
tion, vouchsafing no reply, but cast 
sidelong glances of disgust at me as we 
walked along. 

‘* How long you been workin’ for a 
livin’, kid?’’ heasked after a few minutes. 

‘“Well, off and on since I was fif- 
teen,’’ I answered; ‘‘I’m nearly eigh- 
teen now,’’ I added. 
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‘‘And never on the road !’”’ 

‘* Never,’’ I admitted humbly. 

No. 5 seemed astounded ; he spoke no 
more till we reached Saticoy, and then: 

‘‘Gotter hike to Piru,’’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘ that’s the first place she 
gets to after dark.’’ 

‘«She?’’ I queried. 

“Huh!’’ More scorn. 
ger.”’ 

“Oh!” I remarked apologetically. 

Before the twenty-nine mile ‘‘ hike’”’ 
to Piru was finished I had discovered 
that my companion was stupid, arro- 
gant and quite devoid of the roots of 
honor and any sense of the eternal fit- 
ness of things. Only one great qual- 
ity he seemed to possess: the special 
knowledge and ability essential to beat- 
ing trains, and for that I tolerated him 
merely, deifying him no 
more. 

We had not waited long 
at Piru when the Santa Bar- 
bara ‘‘flyer’’. whistled for 
Filmore, twelve miles back. 
The sharp blast went 
through me like an electric 
shock, and I suppose that 
I started; at any rate No. 
5 snickered, and I felt in- 
clined to punch him, but 
didn’t—he covldridetrains. 

“Stay here, kid, ’’com- 
manded No. 5 haughtily, 
when we had gone about 
thirty yards beyond the station. ‘‘ Climb 
up the steps quick if you make it. 
Outer my way. Scared?’’ 

One more detail to add to my griev- 
ance account against Mr. 5. No, I was 
not scared; I was shivering with ex- 
citement only. 
Five went a 
little farther 
down the 
track. The 
train came. 
I caught the 
‘*blind’’ easi- 
ly; No. 5 fol- 
lowed, un- 
gracefully, I 
thought, and 
we were whirl- 
ed through 


‘* Passen- 


the night. The 
rapid beating of 
my heart sub- 
sided, and pres- 
ently I found 4 
myself calmly 
wondering how 4 
far we should 
get on thistrain. > 
We ‘‘made ”’ 
Saugus, the. 
junction, from 
where the flyer 
went South, and we waited for a 
North-bound train, The first that came 
was a mixed freight. Walking along 
it on the side opposite the depot, 5 
and I presently encountered a ‘‘ bindle 
stiff’? (man with a bundle, generally 
blankets), who was looking wistfully at 
the cars as he passed them. 

‘‘Ain’t there no empties 
down that way, Jack?’’ 
he asked. 

‘“Naw !”’ grunted No. 5; 
‘‘solid from engine to ca- 


A moment later he stop- 
ped, examining the door of 
a box car. ‘‘I guess this 

. isall right ; ’tain’t sealed.”’ 
‘You ain’t goin’ to 
open it!’’ gasped the bin- 
dle stiff. 
} ‘*What the — do you sup- 
; pose I’m goin’ to do, 
you blankety blank ?’’ demanded No. 5 
savagely. 

‘Well, I ain’t goin’ ter ride in there ; 
they’d raise h— with us!’ 

‘““Who wants you to ride!’’ and 5 
added a few words by way of emphasis, 
meanwhile drawing the bolt and push- 
ing open the door. The car was half 
full of grain, sacked. 

‘“Guess I'll ride,’’ muttered the 
blanket man, seeking encouragement, 
but getting none. However, as he 
presently tentatively rested his bundle 
against the edge of the car floor I reach- 
ed down and pulled it inside, and its 
owner followed. 

‘‘T’m goin’ to see if I can get to pass 
coal,’’ announced 5; ‘‘ then I can leave 
this door locked and no one won’t think 
about lookin’ in.’’ 


Vy 
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**Don’t lock us in!”’ 
bindle stiff. 

‘‘Shut up, you fool!’’ ejaculated 5, 
shutting and locking the door. 

‘*S’pose he don’t get ter pass coal ?”’ 
moaned my companion, sinking his 
voice to a timorous whisper as the 
closing door shut out the starlight. 

‘* Well ’’—I made an oratorical pause 
and the stiff groaned—‘‘ I suppose he'll 
come back to this car to ride,’’ I con- 
cluded, and he was silenced. 

I was forced to feel grateful to 5 in 
spite of my growing dislike of him; he 
was going to shovel coal all night on 
the engine, leaving me to ride in com- 
fort. I did not seek to revise my opin- 
ion of the man, however. I suspended 
judgment on his latest act. 

Presently the bindle stiff began to re- 
cite his fears and other troubles in a 
doleful monotone, to the sound of which 
I went to 
sleep, half 
waking sev- 
eral times 
when thetrain 
stopped, and 
my next clear 
impression 
was of broad 
» eR daylight. The 

be car door was 

- open, bindle 
stiff out, and 5 was impatiently telling 
me for somebody’s sake to get out of 
there. I got. We were in Mojave now, 
and the train would stop there for some 
time, so we all three went to breakfast. 
The meal over, 5 showed a proper ap- 
preciation of the importance of his 
last night’s services by suggesting that 
bindle stiff and I pay for his break- 
fast in consideration there- 
of. I smiled and paid, the 
blanket man saying he 
had only a quarter for 
his own breakfast. Five 
seemed surprised that I 
should have paid without 
protest, butrecovered him- 
self quickly. 

‘«Say, kid,’’ he said, 
‘don’t you think I ought 
to have a quarter be- 
sides ?”’ 


wailed the 


‘* Kid ’’ did 
not think so, 
and 5 went 
off in a huff. ,5. |\\| 
Ifeltno pang || 
at the sep- ° 
aration, and 
resolved to be 
cold and dis- 
tant in my 
manner to- 
ward 5 should 
I ride further 
with him. Following shortly after 
I saw him climb into the grain 
car, and knowing of no other place to 
ride I continued in that direction, but 
stopped short as a brakeman swung 
down from the top of the train and ran 
to the car to put 5 out. Instinctively 
I stepped between some empty box cars 
on a siding. Brakey went on top again, 
keeping an eye on 5. I knew he had 
not seen me. I felt impelled to prevent 
his doing so, though without knowing 
why, for it had not occurred to me that 
I, by myself, might discover some place 
to ride. The grain car had seemed to 
me the only hope, and that was now out 
of the question. 

The train started. 

Very likely my career as a hobo de- 
pended upon my riding that train out. 
I did not think of it, nor did I think of 
riding the train. I was not ambitious 
to bea hobo. What I intended doing 


was to wait till the freight should pass, 
and then I would go to the depot for a 
ticket to Bakersfield, thankful at having 
saved nearly four dollars by my long 
walk and longer ride, yet somehow the 
brakey held my attention; his back was 
toward me. 


Suddenly the tail of my 
eye caught a slight move- 
ment under one of the 
passing cars, and I quick- 
ly transferred my gaze to 
it. There, lying across the 
truss rods under the car, 
was a man. My heart 
» leaped at the sight, even 
* though the possible sig- 
nificance had not yet taken 
form in my mind. 

That man was beating 
the train, why not I? 
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Four more cars passed me. I felt 
helpless, weak. 

How? 

Somebody must originally have got 
on those rods without hav- 
ing been shown how. Per- 
haps the train was not mov- 
ing, though? However, 
there was the strip of iron 
on which the sliding door 
ran; surely a firm hold on 
that with both hands would 
solve the problem happily. 

I glanced up at the brakey; 
he was still watching 5; 
then I looked down, lurching forward 
to grasp the bar, but the grinding of 
the flanges against the rail turned me 
sick with apprehension; before my 
mind’s eye floated a misty vision of 
myself horribly crushed beneath the 
wheels. Now I was afraid! That 
would not do. 

Faster and faster with every second 
went the train; only fifteen more cars 
to pass now, and should they pass ? No! 
My vision cleared, fear was suppressed, 
and in its place was resolve. I was 
suddenly thrilled with admiration of 
myself, exhilarated by the unfamiliar 
danger I faced. 

Hastily gauging the speed of the 
train I leaned forward, clutching the 
bar, and was swung clear of the ground. 
For a second my feet wildly searched 
the void beneath the car, and then they 
found the rods. I was safe, triumphant, 
shaky. 

And 5? Well, the brakey would be 
watching him yet, of course ! 

‘* He can’t beat trains!’ I chuckled. 

Few have any definite ultimate pur- 
pose in taking to the road, usually it 
“just happens 
so,’’ as it did 
with me. Al- 
most any bum 
or ‘‘ gaycat’”’ 
(a hobo avow- 
edly in search 
of work) can 
give many ex- 
cellent, if 
somewhat in- 
definite, rea- 
. sons for not 
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entirely abandoning it, however. 

Two of the strongest characteristics 
of the normal human, ever opposed to 
each other, are force of habit and a 


Pe 
cA 


craving for change, for nov- 
elty ; the road, once entered 
upon, seems to hold the 
promise of satisfaction for 
the latter (but the promise is 
not fulfilled, for really, so 
far from satisfying this crav- 
ing, the road further devel- 
ops it), while the former— 
force of habit—tends to keep 
people wherever they hap- 
pen to get to—on the road as well as the 
Stock Exchange—even after there 
ceases to be any fun in it for them. 


A certain George was once swinging 
under a passenger train, and noticing 
that he had aroused the interest of sev- 
eral young ladies on the station plat- 
form, he did not at once go under to 
the trucks, but held to the truss rod 
with only one hand, while with the 
other he waved a handkerchief for ef- 
fect. The effect was startling and, for 
George, disastrous, both legs being 
pinched off near the knee. He recov- 
ered from shock and operation and ina 
few weeks was stumping about in 
clumsy ‘‘ boots,’’ taking a nine inch 
step, but he was very much subdued 
for a long time, and quite unlike the 
hobo George of normal limb length. 
However, one day George happened to 
be stumping along the depot platform 
when a passenger train came in; it 
conjured up fascinating recollections. 
He looked down at his poor maimed 
stumps and swore; he looked at the 
train and considered. Presently he 
shuffled to the track, reaching up for 
the truss rod on the smoker. The train 
started ; George held on, swinging un- 
der to see if his stumps would reach the 
brake beam. They did. 

George walks in exceedingly ungain- 
ly fashion, but then he doesn’t walk 
much. He travels otherwise, and from 
twenty to fifty miles an hour. He can 
swing his light, abridged body under a 
train in a way bewildering to brakemen. 


They wash, the hoboes; they bathe 
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frequently and boil their ‘‘rags.’’ Of- 
ten one will stand stark naked in a cold 
wind while his clothes are boiling. The 
purpose of ‘‘ boiling up’’ is not clean- 
liness alone, however, nor chiefly that. 


There are but few men on the road 
that do not work for wages sometimes, 
though a not inconsiderable minority 
have an aristocratic disinclination to re- 
munerated labor of any kind, and will 
rarely confess to having allowed them- 
selves any such indulgence. They are 
inspired not at all by laziness (and in- 
deed there is much hard work as well 
as hardship in ‘‘ railroading’’), but by 
pride, of practically the same nature as 
the pride which impels certain members 
of another class to live in miserable in- 
dolence, these yegg men profess utter 
contempt for all gay cats, yet many of 
them will themselves covertly seek 
some inside job occasionally, but if any 
of their fellows discover that they have 
money, and accuse them of earning it, 


they will earnestly and bitterly deny 
the cruel charge, declaring that they 
stole the money. The yegg man (beg- 
ging tramp) has some respect for the 
‘‘ grafter,’’ for the sale of perfumed 
brick dust as ‘‘ insect powder,’’ or some 
such thing as that, is not considered 
degrading. 

The yegg men, comparatively few in 
number, form the most unenviable 


class on the road. 
Whatever their fa- 
cial peculiarities 
may be there is 
eventually devel- 
oped an indescriba- 
ble something in 
the face and ex- : 
pression which pro- || }77 4 
claims them to the |// 
observant, as they , 
are. There are jj 
some exceptions to |||) ay 
this rule, and these || ; 
are the hobo stoics. || 
Men of considerable || 
intellectual power, 
they have been driv- 
en to the road by 
the same general | 
impulse as that 
which sent Dio- 
genes to his tub. 
Disgusted and de- 
pressed by the sav- 
age cruelty dis- 
played by men in competition with 
their fellow men, with the heartlessness 
with which the struggle for existence 
is carried on, dissatisfied, horrified at 
the world as they find it, yet discouraged, 
the natural impulse of men to change 
what they do not like is in them abey- 
ant, and though they consider Jugger- 
naut a false god, they mournfully lay 
themselves down under the grinding 
wheels of his car. 

The cynic philosophers of the road 
never acquire that strange look which 
proclaims its possessor a vagrant aris- 
tocrat, for the stoics are not so strongly 
interested in their occupation of getting 
themselves fed as to take the slightest 
professional pride in it; with them it is 
merely an occupation, never a vocation. 

Neither the stoics nor the yegg men, 
whose lives are so similar while they 
themselves are as different as night and 
day, can properly be said to ‘‘travel.’’ 
The grafter travels, the gay cat travels, 
but these roam, they drift, checked now 
and then like floating trash in a moun- 
tain stream by some obstruction, then 
carried on again by the erratic flow. 
One thinks and dies ; the other eats and 
ceases to exit. Tragedy and farce. 
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There is no stich thing as a ‘‘ typical 
tramp ’’ incarnate ; he has his existence 
only in the comic weekly and the news- 
paper supplement. The average hobo 
under a different environment would be 
the average man; under his existing 
environment he approximates thereto, 
though that environment tends strongly 
to multiplication of types rather than 
to uniformity. Consider that your hobo 
travels many thousand miles in a year, 
visiting places of interest and large 
cities, besides—in a majority of cases— 
doing many different kinds of work. 
And even the yegg man, the unmiti- 
gated beggar of the road, with his tell- 
tale visage and manner, is widely varied 
in general appearance, habits of thought 
and business methods. 

The gay cat seldom lacks confidence 
in himself, or if he does, desperation 
fulfils its function ; he is rarely appall- 
ed by circumstances. It is unquestion- 
ably true that men to whom this de- 
scription would not apply sometimes 
take to the road, but natural selection 
soon disposes of them in one way or 
another. 

The gay cat applies for a job where 
he hears men are 
wanted, he knows 
not for what. ‘‘ Can 
you drive four?”’ 
asks the boss. It 
may be the hobo 
doesn’t know wheth- 
er it is four nails 
or four tent stakes 
he is to drive, but he 
confidently answers, 
“Sure thing! Had 
a job driving four 
last month at —”’ 
(any one of the ten 
thousand places he 


has beento,sohecan “~ > @> ~~ % 


answer questions if Hot PO 
the boss is inclined 
to put them), and 
next morning, finding the ‘‘ four ’’ he is 
to drive are horses, he confidentially ap- 
proaches a fellow employee with, ‘‘Say, 
Bud ! show me how to put the harness 
on the d d plugs, will you?’’ Ask- 
ed if he knew how to make watches or 
dynamite cartridges he would doubtless 


say he did; he might fail at either, but 
he would not weakly deny himself an 
opportunity to try. This is not true of 
all, but it is a distinctive trait, born of 
necessity in men that seek employment 
in many and various fields. 

The stoic takes pride in nothing, un- 
less it be a very mournful and slight 
self-gratulation in his nonconformity ; 
the grafter is proud of swindling, the 
yegg man of successful begging, and 
the gay cat generally takes pride in rid- 
ing; in riding long and far, in riding 
unusual and difficult parts of a train, in 
riding ‘‘ hard’ or ‘‘ impossible ’’ trains. 
That is his pride of the road. When 
he gets what he is always looking fo1 
when he hasn’t it, a good job, he is 
glad, but not proud. 


There was a pair of buck horns 
mounted on the caboose. The train 
had just come to a standstill after a 
long and fast run, for this was a fruit 
express, and was supposed to make al- 
most as good time as a passenger. The 
engines were taking water. 

The buck horn caboose had been in 
the ditch a couple of times; that was 

because the conduc- 

tor would dare any- 
thing for the sake 
of making record 
_ Tuns over his double 
division. He rode 
in the engine cabs 
more than in the ca- 
boose. But not only 
, a wrecked car or two 
of oranges had been 
left by the right of 
way after the pass- 
ing of the buck horn 
train—a newly-crip- 
pled hobo had been picked up now 
and then till all had seemed to stop 
riding ahead of the buck horns, 
for that was the sort of brakeys who 
rode with the ‘‘ mad conductor.’’ ‘“They 
sheer off when they see the horns! ”’ 
those brakeys were wont to say, speak- 
ing of the hoboes. 

Now, while the engines took water it 
chanced that the two terrible buck horn 
brakeys were walking along their train, 
but without ever stooping to look 
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Sometimes there are four 
—two close together on 
each side—but more of- 
ten there are six, sepa- 
rated by equal distances. 
At the center, where 
the rods are ridden, there 
is often room between 
them and the bottom of 
the car for a man to sit 
Mi, almost upright, though 
gril with his head bowed for- 
ward, but where there are 


mi six rods the hobo usually 


i af)! lies across them like a 


through at the rods on the other side. 
They had made their train a terror; 
they had been tried for murder and ac- 
quitted on ‘‘reasonable doubt,’’ and 
they depended on the buck horns to 
keep their train free from hoboes. But 
how about the rods this day, really? 
Well, there happened to be just seven 
young gay cats riding them, and they 
made vulgar motions with hand and 
nose at the legs of the brakeys as they 


‘<The buck horn ?’’ a hobo would re- 
ply to an enquiry regarding that train. 
‘‘Qh, that ain’t bad to ride. Used to 
be, but ain’t no more. Brakeys never 
look for no ’boes now; they think the 
buck horn scares ’em all away. Ha! 
ha! I don’t think!” 

There is something besides pride of 
riding which on occasion impels hoboes 
of a certain temperament to ride under 
adverse circumstances ; the impulse is 
aroused when the hobo becomes aware 
that a particular brakeman has a strong 
personal desire to ditch him. 

A casual observer might wonder why 
the rods, bolted through the timbers at 
either end, are placed under freight cars ; 
they are not put there for hoboes to ride 
on, but to stiffen the floor of the car. 
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| steak on a_ gridiron. 
While the train is moving slow- 
ly it is easy, as a rule, to drive 
him off by throwing coal or rocks 
at him; if itis going very fast 
there is danger of killing him, 
and that is likely to get the 
brakeman in trouble (from ten 
years to life is customary). There 
is one other way of removing a 
hobo from the rods under a freight, but 
the brakeman must be a man of steady 
nerve, quickness and physical strength; 
also he must know exactly where the 
hobo is before he comes off the top to 
get him. Dropping from the train a 
car or two ahead of the one under 
which the man is riding, the brakeman 
has time to brace himself before that 
car reaches him (the train should be 
moving only slowly); then he seizes 
the hobo by coat collar or by his arms ; 
the motion of the train does the rest, 


- and the hobo is dropped on the ground. 


But if the train is going at, say, a 
twenty mile rate— 


The sun had set behind the moun- 
tains but still shone out in the valley, 
and as a long freight left the last sta- 
tion below the summit it passed from 
sunlight to shadow. It was at this mo- 
ment that I approached the crossing ,— 
not to make the train, for I was tempo- 
rarily at home just then. I stopped, 
waiting for the train to pass, and pres- 
ently noticed the front end brakey who 
stood on top a few cars from the en- 
gines. I could not see his face in the 
deepening shadow, yet I could read his 
character, I could understand his pres- 
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ent emotions and also those of a man I 
had never seen nor heard of. The 
brakey’s attitude was expectant, rigid ; 
he suggested a cat watching a mouse- 
hole. 

‘* You seem very much disturbed, my 
friend,’ I commented’ mentally. 
‘*You’ve been having trouble of some 
sort lately, and take it painfully, yet 
you are deadly quiet, determined; all 
through swearing now; I should not 
care to monkey with you myself.’’ 

Now the position of the brakey show- 
ed me he was looking for a hobo, who 
must be hiding in the bushes some- 
where by the right of way; the quiet 
determination and suppressed fury in the 
pose told me what the brakey was, and 
his expectancy indicated a belief that 
he was not to leave the hidden hobo be- 
hind without some trouble, and a man 
who would try conclusions with that 
brakey just now, and merely to get six- 
ty-three miles further over a road where 
trains were frequent, must certainly be 
very much such a man as the brakey 
himself. I admired the brakey ; I ad- 
mired thé hidden hobo whom I had 
never seen nor heard of, and I awaited 
developments with acute interest. 

What would he do, the hobo? To 
try for the rods now would be danger- 
ous, for the train was going fast, and 
to go anywhere else on the train would 
insure ais being clubbed off by his in- 
furiated enemy. The danger in making 
the rods would not worry him, I was 
sure, and if he succeeded in making 


them, what could the brakey do? To’ 


stop a train on the grade was unthink- 
able, and grim determination, even 
when all caution is thrown to the winds, 
will not enable a man to accomplish 
the impossible. However, we are com- 
pelled from time to time to modify our 
category of impossibilities. 

I was looking over the bushes when 
the tail of my eye caught a sudden 
movement of the brakey, and looking 
up quickly I saw him swing himself 
down the ladder to the ground. The 
train was going very fast, and his jump 
had been made without properly gaug- 
ing the speed, so he fell, rolling over 
and over down the six-foot bank. An- 
other movement, nearer to me, drew my 


attention from the brakey, and I saw 
the hobo. He ran up the bank at the 
instant his enemy rolled down it, twen- 
ty-five cars ahead. An instant he 
crouched on the narrow path, facing 
the flying train, his attitude that of a 
man who consciously runs desperate 
risks to attain some great end; then he 
lunged forward, clutching at the bar 
along which the sliding door runs. 
With only one hand he caught it and 
was flung into the air. I turned away, 
sickened, and then looked back; in- 
stead of the red pulp I thought to see 
on the rails I saw the hobo, both hands 
clutching the bar and one foot on a rod. 
Under he went. Then, two cars ahead, 
the rumpled brakey appeared on the 
bank, and quick as a flash the thing 
was done, the impossible accomplished; 
the hobo was yanked from underneath 
alive ! 

Down the bank they rolled together, 
neither being stunned by the fall, 
though both were hurt; up came the 
brakey, his clothes in ribbons, just in 
time for a try for the caboose as it was 
whisked past, but as he reached for the 
hand-rail an almost naked and bleeding 
man gripped him from behind. 


‘“Ditched, by G—! you — —!” 
screeched the hobo, and loosed his hold, 
staggering. 


I sympathized with him in his spec- 
tacular revenge for just one instant, 
then my heart went out to his enemy. 
For a moment he looked after the train, 
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bewildered ; then he lowered his head, 
leaning well forward like an athlete 
racing, and ran along the county road 
beside the track. On the long grade to 
the summit, around the horseshoe bend, 
there is a mile of track over which a 
heavy freight train can only crawl, and 
the end of the grade was more than two 
miles away; by taking the county road 
the brakey could cut off a mile, but I 
do not believe he made it, for he had 
overa miletorun. I do believe, though, 
that he'ran till the 
blood thudded at his _ 
temples like the beat -{ ~* 
of a trip-hammer. I -:_| 
would have got him 
a horse if there had 
been one near. 

The hobo was bad- 
ly, though not dan- 
gerously, hurt. I 
kept him two days, 
recuperating, and 
gave him an old coat 
and overalls. He 
went, muttering 
threats against the 
brakey, declaring he 
would not forget 
him. And indeed, 
I think it very like- 
ly that he remem- 
bers him still. 

There are hoboes of intelligence, and 
sometimes with intellect, who are not 
stoics, who are eager, hopeful and am- 
bitious ; these are commonly the most 
inveterate travelers. They are, of course, 
gay cats. The impelling force which 
sends them to the road is that to whichall 
progress, all reform and everything in 
the world that counts is due: Diéssatis- 
faction with the things which are. 
The great man alters his environment 
when he finds it not to his liking; he 
adapts it to himself, makes it, rules and 
controls it; the weak man submits to 
his environment and is lost in the crowd, 
absorbed; the obstinate and stupid 
man struggles blindly with an uncon- 
genial environment, making it worse, 
and dies like a wild bird in a house, 
which beats itself to death against the 
glass though the window be open just 
below it; but the man of mercurial 
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temperament, eager and optimistic, es- 
capes from an environment which op- 
presses him, expecting great things in 
the place to which he goes. He does 
his part of the world’s work as a rule, 
but he is always in danger of forming 
a habit of changing environments as ot- 
ten as he changes his shirt, or oftener, 
flitting almost wantonly from place to 
place like a butterfly, and dying at 
last without the least definite reali- 
zation that he has lived. 
a Dissatisfaction 
holds the germ of all 
that is good, but it 
is closely allied to 
restlessness, which 
is not at all good. 
Our mercurial po- 
tential hobo is not 
attaining to the ex- 
alted position or in- 
dependent fortune to 
which he aspires 
with sufficient rap- 
idity to satisfy him, 
and he goes else- 
where, to a place he 
has heard a little 
about, his imagina- 
tion supplying every 
advantage with 
cS which rumor has ne- 
TA KL, glected to endow the 
far-away fairyland. He pays his fare the 
first time, and the next, also; but when 
he finds himself bankrupt he can’t bear 
to return to the old grind, so if he hap- 
pens to be in the United States of Am- 
erica—which he often does—he some- 
how finds his way into an empty box 
car or onto a blind baggage, and pres- 
ently he can ride ‘‘anywhere.’’ There- 
after he ‘‘ railroads ’’ feverishly, looking 
for the land of his day dreams. He is 
always conscientiously in search of em- 
ployment, but of a sort which is ‘‘ not 
born but made,’’ and so ardent is his 
search that he has little time to give to 
work of a comparatively humble char- 
aracter. He has followed Emerson's in- 
junction, and ‘‘ hitched his wagon to a 
star.’? A mule would have pulled it 
more steadily, however, and perhaps 
further, in a figurative sense. Along 
with a vast fund of varied knowledge 
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which he inevitably acquires, and a 
faculty of broad-minded generalization 
which is often developed, he may hap- 
pen to gather a little horse sense some- 
where, and slow down long enough to 
take a good look at himself and con- 
sider; and again, quite probably he may 
kill himself off with the hurry and hard- 
ship of his struggle toward an indefinite 
and ever receding goal. 


I was on my way from Los Angeles 
to New York, on the road again, and 
reached Dodge City, 
Kansas, at day- 
light one morning 
last August. Hight 
of us had been rid- 
ing the decks of the 
passenger train, and 
all were pretty black 
with soot and coal 
dust. As we passed 
across the depot 
platform we en- ; 
countered the con- 
ductor of the train; 


he stopped, looking us over with mani- 
fest disapproval. 

‘*You blankety blank blanks,’’ he 
remarked presently. ‘‘I s’pose you'll 
be going west about next month !”’ 

The conductor’s observation is worth 
noting. I did not go west ‘‘next 
month,’’ but it may be that the other 
seven did. 


Here and there, east or west, south 
or north, searching for something more 
or less definite or—for the most part at 
least—vaguely hop- 
ing, the great va- 
ried army of hoboes 
travels or drifts; 
eating, sleeping, 
laughing and en- 
during the manifold 
hardships of their 
existence; in their 
pleasures and sor- 
rows, desires and 
emotions, quite like 
human beingsevery- 
where. 


SONG 


By ETHEL M, KELLEY 


My sweetheart’s abroad! 

All the meadow’s astir 

With the music of crickets that chirrup of her, 
And the courier breeze rides ahead that he may 
Give tiding my sweetheart is passing that 


My sweetheart’s abroad! - 
Every leaf of the tree 

Is crowding his brother her passing to sees 

A mother rose bids every petal she hath 

To wing its way swiftly and wait in her 


way. path. 
My sweetheart’s abroad! My sweetheart’s abroad! 
Every fern in the glen And the sun, for her sake, 


Unfurls, that my sweetheart is coming again ; 

In the heart of a lily, a drowsy bee hums, 

“She’s coming, she’s coming, she’s coming, she 
comes.” 


Sets rapturous seal on the lips of the lake; 
The clouds stand entranced in their splendid - 


surprise 
At the lilt of her laugh, and the light of her eyes. 


A BIT ABOUT BASS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


Ri Vil ALLE a few dyed-in-the-wool 
iy/ §}| fly fishers are given to sneer- 
NY S| ing at any and all forms of 
1 5} angling in which the artificial 

fly plays no part, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they are either com- 
petent judges or the 7ea/ masters of the 
gentle art. The proper casting of a 
fly and the skilful playing of a strong, 
hard-fighting fish upon the lightest of 


tackle, are both difficult to master and- 


most satisfying to the man who has at- 
tained the rank of expert, yet these two 
essentials do not constitute all, nor, for 
that matter, one-half of fishing. 

Anglers are apt to be almost as nar- 
row in their views as they are enthusi- 
astic over their favorite form of the 
sport. One man must needs be at the 
butt of a two-handed rod and fast to a 
mighty salmon before he can experience 
the real excitement. Another is ready 
to claim that the protracted battle of 
the salmon pool is rather a question of 
tackle and endurance than of the finer 
points of fishing. Delicacy of action 
and subtle resource constitute his stan- 
dard of skill, and, of course, in “zs 
opinion, only the beautiful trout is 
worthy of the master craftsman. A 
third man recalls a mental picture 
of roaring waters and writhing suds of 
foam, and is ready to make affidavit 
that nothing but the acrobatic ouana- 
niche can satisfy the true angler. 

But there is another fish, and in many 
respects a better fish—the black bass. 
He is no swell, he scorns all frippery in 
the line of spangles, ruby fins, silver 
mail, and what not; he is a rum ’un to 


look at, but a rare good ’un to go—in 
fact as good on tackle or board, and as 
game as the best. In the South he is 
called ‘‘ trout.’’ 

They call him d/ack bass; presum- 
ably because he is usually green, or 
anything but black; but no matter what 
he be called, pound for pound, the 
black bass of cold, rapid water is as 
game, strong and altogether satisfying 
as a fish need be. Extremely large bass 
may play logy and lack the speed to 
make a contest the thrilling thing it 
should be, but the same may be said of 
very large trout. I have killed numbers 
of both species in the best waters of 
this continent, and am yet undecided 
concerning their respective merit. 

In habitat, and certain habits, the 
trout has somewhat the better of it. 
One’s environment while trout fishing 
is, as a rule, wondrous pleasant. Pic- 
turesque rocks, tangled greenery, foamy 
currents and shadowed pools are always 
present. The flash and music of hurry- 
ing waters, the thrilling voice of milky 
cascades, the life and sparkle—the /77- 
sel (if it may be so expressed) of water 
pictures, appeal to the trout fisher. 
Perhaps these are responsible for half 
the fame of the fish! A picture cun- 
ningly framed, a gem in the most suit- 
able setting, may appear to be better 
than it is. Many of our trout streams 
course through the fairest of lovely 
scenery. 

In its repeated risings and almost play- 
fulness the trout is more apt to impress 
the spectators than does the smart glad- 
iator who lurks in his gloomy shades 
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and comes forth only to fight. The 


habitat of the bass—.lakes and the larger - 


streams—seldom offers such charming 
vistas as mark every bend of the trout 
water; in fact, when the bass has the 
center of the stage he must make his 
own impression without the aid of 
scenery. How well he can do this the 
bass fisher knows. 

Hook him fairly and you have 
roused a small devil who will yield only 
when nearly killed. The first touch of 
the steel starts him rushing matters. A 
few savage jerks, a zig-zag resistance 
as a puppy worries at a glove held in 
the hand, a sullen downward boring, 
lightning rushes from side to side, a 
swift upward shoot, which carries him 
well into the air—these are a few of his 
favorite tactics. If you are fishing from 
a boat, he will bore under and endeavor 
to foul the line, and this he will accom- 
plish unless most judiciously handled. 
Right well does he know the possibili- 
ties of an anchor tackle or a convenient 
root. A moment’s carelessness may 


enable him to reach one or the other, -° 


and if he gets to where he aims one de- 
fiant tug will almost certainly free him. 

I have seen a bass of about three 
pounds, after a brief struggle to reach 
some favorite hole, leap inches above 
the water three times in rapid succes- 
sion, each time shaking himself, appar- 
ently in a direct attempt to dislodge the 
hook. Some writers have questioned the 
shaking at the hook by a leaping bass, 
but I have seen it so often that I can- 
not help believing the fish does it in- 
tentionally with the idea that the ob- 
jectionable thing in its mouth may thus 
be got rid of. The height to which a 
lively bass can leap from the water is 
another disputed point. Writers speak 
of leaps three and four feet high. I have 
said zaches when, perhaps, at least one 
and one-half feet might have been near- 
er the mark. I have seen bass leap 
higher when playing or when fright- 
ened than any hooked fish have done. 

The two varieties of black bass—the 
small mouth (AJicropterus dolomten) 
and the large mouth (7. sa/motdes) 
are widely distributed throughout Can- 
ada and the northern, eastern and some 
of the southern states. 


Writers differ concerning the relative 
merits of the large and the small mouth 
bass as game fish. My own opinion is 
that either fish is quite good enough for 
me, yet the small mouth is my favorite. 
He appears to fight a trifle faster and 
to be a bit the better stayer. 

The resemblance between these two 
fish is sufficiently close to deceive any 
but practiced eyes. Specimens of each, 
lying side by side, would show differ- 
ences which a novice might detect, yet 
there are many anglers who cannot de- 
cide offhand upon the variety without 
having the comparative test. The small 
mouth is a slightly neater model, and 
it has smaller scales upon body and 
cheeks. This, again, is comparative. 
There is, however, one simple and re- 
liable test—the mouth. In the small 
mouth, the maxillary does not extend 
beyond the hinder border of the pupil, 
while in the large mouth it extends 
considerably beyond the posterior mar- 
gin of the orbit. Plain as mud, eh? 
Well then, in language sufficiently vul- 
gar to be generally understood, both 
varieties have infernally big mouths, 
but the inner angle of the mouth of the 
so-called small mouth does not extend 
behind the fish’s eye, while in the 
large mouth the angle of the jaws ex- 
tends about one quarter of an inch to 
the rear of the eye. 

The small mouth bass prefers clear or 
running water and a gravel or rock bot- 
tom, but these are not imperative. The 
large mouth delights in weedy waters, 
such as ponds, small lakes and sluggish 
streams. These, as a rule, have muddy 
bottoms. The color of the two fish is a 
bronzy green, darker at the back, and 
paling to a yellowish white upon the 
lower parts. As a general rule the 
large mouth shows the lighter tint, but 
it must be remembered that the colora- 
tion of both varieties varies considerably 
in different waters. Both are voracious 
feeders and take the bait greedily when in 
the proper humor. But both are capri- 
cious and frequently will refuse anything 
the angler can offer. Both will rise to 
the fly upon a favorable day, the large 
mouth being, perhaps, the freer riser 
and more decided in the attack. It also 
attains the greater size, specimens from 
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Florida waters occasionally running 
above twelve pounds. Among the 
largest small-mouth bass on record are 
two killed in Glen Lake, New York, 
which weighed eight and one-quarter 
pounds, and eight pounds, ten ounces. 

The favorite haunts of the bass are 
about reefs, mats of weeds, submerged 
and floating logs, cavities in rocks, old 
wharves and piling, under trees over- 
hanging the water, and wherever a 
permanenf shadow affords a darkened 
lair. Here the strong fellows lie in 
wait, ready to dart forth upon whatever 
may appeal to their fancy. Very fre- 
quently excellent fishing is to be had 
in open water far from any visible 
shelter for the bass, but as a rule, in 
these cases sunken reefs, timber or 
other stronghold lies below where many 
fish are taken. 

The appetite of the bass is compre- 
hensive, yet at the same time fastidious. 
The natural food mainly consists of 
crayfish, minnows and frogs, though in- 
sects, larve of various kinds, worms, 
young fish and such chance offerings as 
mice and young birds seldom are re- 
fused. The most reliable baits are cray- 
fish, minnows, small frogs, larve of 
the bee and cockchafer, grasshoppers, 
worms, metal and pearl spoons, artifi- 
cial minnows and insects, and the stan- 
dard bass flies. For regular use upon 
all waters I should rank the effective- 
ness of these baits in order as named. 
Whoever finds a nest of the short-tailed 
field mouse will do well to remember 
that a pink, juicy young mouse and a 
sturdy bass require no. introduction, 
and there is a plump white grub, with 
a copper-colored head, to be found in 
rotten logs and stumps, which a bass 
seldom will refuse. 

The successful methods of bass fish- 
ing are with bait or fly rod, using the 
baits mentioned or standard flies; skit- 
tering with a spoon bait and trolling 
from a boat, using either the rod or the 
long hand line and the spoon or the 
artificial minnow. The hand line is one 
of the surest and least worthy of meth- 
ods for a true fisherman to employ. 
There is little sport in hauling in fish 
by main strength as compared with the 
scientific handling of a good rod. But 


if the trolling be done with a rod the 
sport is sport indeed. 

Fly fishing for bass is not to be suc- 
cessfully performed by every compar- 
ative novice who has learned to flick a 
fly a few yards on a trout stream. 
Much longer casting is the rule, and 
the work must be artistically performed 
to insure good results. The large, 
gaudy flies may appear almost clumsy 
to the trout fisher, but they must be 
properly placed or the bass seldom will 
notice them. Upon those rare days, 
however, when the fish really are rising 
freely, the flies will richly repay who- 
ever knows the mysteries of rightly us- 
ing them. The best rod is the standard 
bass fly rod as turned out by reliable 
makers, the best material being split 
bamboo, bethabara, green-heart, steel or 
lance wood. The proper weight for the 
tod is from seven and one-half to nine 
ounces. Very cheap rods are hardly 
worth carrying, for they are almost sure 
to betray weakness at a critical moment. 

In fishing with minnow and crayfish, 
or in skittering with a spoon, sometimes 
more than the fly fishers’ skill is re- 
quired. It is not every fly fisher who 
can properly manipulate live or dead 
bait ora spoon. There is a knack born 
of experience in picking out the open- 
ing among weeds where a big bass 
should lie; there is an art peculiar to 
experts in this sort of work, in casting 
and placing the bait just so, and this 
cannot be taught upon paper. 

When using a dead minnow (which I 
have found, if fresh, to be about as good 
as a live one), I pass the hook through 
the mouth of the fish, then out through 
the opening of the gill, and finally 
through the tail. This simply strings 
the bait upon the gut or gimp. Lots 
of people know this is not according to 
the books, but it zwz// catch bass, which 
is of more importance. Furthermore, 
when a fish is hooked, the minnow is 
almost certain to work up the gut or 
gimp and so escape damage, and be good 
for another bass. This is a quite im- 
portant matter when bait is scarce, 
which it usually is. The dead bait is 
made to imitate the action of a live min- 
now by the play of the rod. 

When baiting with crayfish I again 
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disregard the books, which say that the 
bait should be placed crosswise of the 
hook and have the large nipping claws 
removed. Asa large hook is used for 
bass, and as a crayfish, when going to 
cover, moves backward with a rapid, 
wavering motion, caused by the jerky 
action of the curved tail playing beneath 
the body, it occurred to me that this 
might be successfully imitated. So, in- 
stead of removing the large nippers and 
hooking the crayfish crosswise, I insert 
the hook at the mouth, force it through 
the body lengthwise and out through 
the tail. 

A crayfish thus placed upon a hook 
of suitable size is in exactly the attitude 
assumed by the creature when swim- 
ming. Now, if it be sent down tail 
foremost, past apertures in rocks or 
other bass shelters, the big claws will 
dispose themselves naturally, while a 
slight shaking of the rod will cause a 
beautiful imitation of the crayfish’s 
natural wavering dart. When bass are 
taking crayfish, which is fully three- 
fourths of the season, they will not re- 
fuse this bait. The crayfish may be 
captured in bush ponds or ditches, in 
their burrows (capped by curious little 
mud towers), and under sunken stones 
and rubbish near the margin of streams. 
The best thing for catching them is a 
quick, sure hand. Their big claws may 
appear formidable, but the actual nip is 
a trifling matter, not worth bothering 
about. 

The cream of the black bass fishing 
comes during June and September, but 
very fair sport may be had the season 
through. <A bright day, with just 
enough breeze to raise a merry ripple 
is the best, especially for fly fishing. 
The best time of day usually is from 
about eight to eleven A. M., and from 
four P. M. till dark. For fly fishing the 
evening promises the surest chance. 
The strike of the black bass is unmis- 
takable. No other of our fish takes 
hold with such vigorous decision. There 
is a rush—then a swift retreat toward 
the stronghold. The time to strike is 
as soon as possible after the first warn- 
ing. The bass generally hooks himself. 
Quite frequently, bait, hook and inches 


of tackle are swallowed, and fish so 
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hooked are apt to perform some high 
and lofty tumbling. The fish’s habit 
of bolting the bait makes a disgorger a 
very useful implement. 

I have stated that an average hand 
with the trout rod need not necessarily 
be successful in fly fishing for bass. 
The manipulation of the flies is differ- 
ent; in fact, trout methods are not bass 
methods. Bass fishers almost ¢7o// with 
their flies. Experience teaches the pro- 
per place for the flies to fall, the next 
thing being to closely imitate the move- 
ments of an insect which has fallen into 
the water. For this reason the flies are 
skittered against the current or breeze, | 
suffered to sink and drift for yards at a 
time, and brought to the surface by a 
continuous jerky motion—all of this to 
simulate the struggles of a drowning in- 
sect. The bass will appreciate fine 
work alone this line. A list of useful 
flies might include: Furgerson, White- 
wing, Henshall, Seth Green, Polka, 
Grizzly King, Rube Wood, Lord Balti- 
more, Montreal, Coachman, Silver Doc- 
tor, Magpie, Cheney, Chubb, Oriole, 
Parmachene Belle, Professor, Gov. Al- 
vord, the hackles, buck-tail and some 
few others. 

To avoid unnecessary cruelty kill all 
fish so soon as they are freed from the 
hook. A smart rap from a small stick, 
administered at the junction of head and 
body, will stun a fish, and the blade of 
a pocket-knife pushed down behind the 
head till it severs the spine will forever 
prevent that fish from experiencing any 
unpleasant sensation. 

‘«But,’’ some novice may exclaim, 
““suppose I kill fifty big bass; have I 
got to wrap ’em all up separately and 
make a bale of green stuff out of ’em ?’’ 

My friend, you will seldom find your- 
self so situated that you have any right 
to kill, under the true angler’s code, 
fifty big bass. Ten bass are plenty forany 
decent angler to kill in a day’s fishing. 
And, furthermore, if you are one of 
that band of butchers who fish for 
count, I care not what becomes of you 
or your fish. If you could get fifty big 
bass on a string and then get tangled 
up with the lot and get dragged to the 
nesermost watery, a number of hon- 
“St anglers would cheerfullysenad fowers/ 


Apt to perform some high and lofty tumbling. 


MN} life in this broad country of 
; ours which appeals as 
strongly to our hearts as the 
song of the bird. We may 
value the singer as a_ benefactor of 
humanity because he destroys our dan- 
gerous enemy, the devastating insect ; 
indeed, it might be interesting to know 
what our condition would be at the end 
of a decade without the wild bird ; cer- 
tainly it would not be less than disas- 
trous. 

But on the whole we do not linger 
over those facts which prove the bene- 
ficent character of the bird, it is the 
musician and his song which attracts 
and holds our closest attention. He 
may eat his own weight in grubs and 
bugs from sunrise to sunset, still he is 
the musician, and his gormand propen- 
sities are a secondary consideration with 
us. Really, the little fellow’s song is 
the expression of his character, the 
spontaneous exuberance of his wonder- 
fully free life, his poetic language, his 
story told in song like an Italian opera; 
and why should we not like that best 
of all? 

The joyous symphony begins with 
the advent of spring, it swells to the 
proportions of a romping scherzo in 
May, reaches its climax in a grand cho- 
rus in June, and fades away in a diminu- 
endo sustained by the red-eyed vireo and 
whippoorwill in late July. What a 
medley of sweet tones, subtile harmo- 
nies, and scrappy melodies itis! How 
it entrances our mental faculties, and 
how difficult it is to unravel such a tan- 
gled skein of music, and identify the 
musician with his song! But suppose 
we try ; here on the left we will imagine 
there is a hillside wood, on the right 
the meadow slopes gently to the river, 
bordered by maples and elms, and be- 
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fore us is the unfrequented grassy road 
margined by shrubbery and with here 
and there a slim, graceful gray birch or 
red-stemmed bird-cherry. In such an 
environment we compass the common 
haunts of our familiar song birds, though 
I should have included a stretch or 
swamp beyond the meadow to make the 
bird landscape complete, and bring 
within bounds thered-winged blackbird. 
Spring is not complete without him; 
his coat is jet black and on his shoulders 
are epaulets of scarlet bordered with 
buff; he is always in the shrubbery or 
among thecat-tails bordering theswamp, 
and the music coming from there is un- 
mistakably his. There are never more 
than three notes to his song, the first 
one is always the lowest and softest so 
that at a distance it is often lost, and 
the third is burred—strangely so. Imi- 
tate it if you can, and you have the red- 


Red-Winged Blackbird (actual size). 


winged blackbird; the three notes 
ought to look this way on paper :— 


Beats 


Quon-quer- ree -e -e-e -e -e 
For the piano they should be written so:— 
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If you wish to imitate the notes, whistle 
F, and for the third long, burred note 
whistle G and hum G two octaves lower 
in the bass. It may not be easy to do 
this at first, but it can be done, after 
practice, and it fairly represents the 
quality of the red-winged blackbird’s 
song. The books say he sings ‘‘ Quon- 
quer-ree,’’ which is all very true, but it 
is better to have the music written out 
as it appears above. Nearer to us is 
the robin singing in one of the trees on 
the meadow. Everyone knows the 
robin’s song, but few understand the 
method ; to imitate the quality of the 
(usually) triple notes is far from easy. 
Keep the point of the tongue (when the 
mouth is puckered ready to whistle) di- 
rectly behind the lower lip in readiness 
to raise it sharply and cut the whistled 
note into three distinct parts. That is 
the best rule I can give for the robin’s 
triple notes. Notice that the bird sings 
spasmodically, nervously; here he goes: 


Cheerily, cheerily, cheerily, cheer up. cheert 


I place brackets over the clus- 
ters because these groups are close ones 
distinctly separated from each other. 
For the piano I write the music thus :— 


Cheorily, cheerily. 

There is not another bird that 
sings like the robin, although the books 
express a contrary opinion ; but I hope 
to prove this fact before I finish. Some- 
body writes that the robin says, 
‘‘ Cheerily, cheerily, cheerily, cheer up, 
cheerily.’’ Well, hedoes, and in doing 
so he twice gives us two syllables, or 
groups of two notes instead of three; 
but the fact is, to every two-note clus- 


cheerily, cheerup, cheenly 
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ter he sings there are three three-note 
clusters, but he never breaks the rhythm ; 
the two notes are longer. 

How little we realize the fact that the 
music of nature is always intensely 
rhythmical ; anintelligent rooster with a 
good ear al- > 
ways crows /{ 
in accurate | 
three-four }FY 
time, and in 
the minor 
key, thus: 
Our own 
simplest idea of time is perfectly illus- 
trated by the drum, the dots indicating 
footsteps and the dashes drum-beats. 


Beats or steps 


TAT RAT HHH 


423412234123 4123534 


Now this is kythm, an essential princi- 
ple of music, and we are widely at fault 
if we suppose for one moment that the 
birds sing regardless of it. The drum- 
beats are in unmistakable four-four 
time, the commonest time of all, and I 
think it could be conclusively proved 
that the oriole has adopted that time for 
his own. Here is an instance, a most 


melodic whistle, by the way, and one 
scarcely excelled by any songster. The 
music might be rendered thus :— 


Beals 


If one but chose to discard the staff. 
although by so doing there is the loss 
of tone, with the meagre gain of the few 
dots unhampered by lines. Here is 
another instance musically rendered: 
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In both these transcriptions it is evident 
to a close observer that there is some- 
thing odd about the oriole’s time ; it is 
four-four, without doubt, but there are 
queer breaks in it; the singer drops a 
note here and there, much as good old 
grandmamma drops a stitch in her clever 
knitting. Observe that I am forced to 
introduce a vest mark in the place of the 
missing note. These omissions are 
characteristic of the oriole; his style is 
one of marked syncopation, with a pref- 
erence for that kind of melody which has 
been styled ‘‘ragtime.’’ He hasacertain 
nervous, excited way of whistling which 
is all his own. No other bird can give 
a staccato note so well, none other ap- 
proach him in clearness of style; he 
never mixes things, his A isan A, sharp 
or flat; but it is never mixed with B. 
We may be doubtful about the pitch of 
his song, we may even assure ourselves 
that he is out of tune, but we can never 
charge him with slurring over a passage 
or sliding down the scale, for he hits his 
notes with hammerlike taps directly on 
the head! I must not be misunderstood 
about this directness of the oriole’s notes, 
for one might say with equal confidence 
‘‘T hear orioles constantly whistling a 
note at a time, each one of which drags 
down at the end, as though from A to 
G.’’ That is quite true, but I am sure 
the closest attention to the song will fail 
to detect the slightest indication of a fall 
in any note except the final one, and 
final notes of all bird songs are almost 
invariably flat at the finish. 

I was much pleased to get an excel- 
lent illustration of this directness of 
tone early one morning in Springfield, 
Mass., before rising. An oriole sang 


beneath my window ; it sounded like a 
boy whistling, but when I was suffi- 
ciently awake the unmistakable bird- 
whistle was completely evident. 
oriole began tentatively :— 


The 


then he sang a little more confidently 


and finally, with absolutely accurate 
pitch he struck his notes a major third 
apart thus :— 


Eerie 


Immediately I was reminded of the fa- 
miliar air from the opera of ‘‘Martha’’: 


What a sharp-witted, concise character 
this gorgeously appareled songster is! 
His remarks are as short and crisp as 
the toots of a steam whistle; if you 
wish to imitate this quality you must 
whistle a ‘‘ toot ’’ by placing the tip of 


the tongue immediately behind the 
upper front teeth, dropping, and return- 
ing itquickly. No robin sings that 
way—nor any other bird! 

We now find that our swamp bird 
sings one way, our meadow bird an- 
other, and our roadside bird, the golden 
oriole, who loves to linger near the old 
homestead, still another. But what of 
the woodland bird? Perhaps we can 
hear an intermittent song coming from 
the margin of the wood, all broken in 

a bitssmallerthan 
the triplets of 
the robin, and 
as incessant as 
it is argumenta- 
tive. Ah! that 
is the red-eyed 
vireo, no bird 

Red-Eyed Vireo. but he could 
(Actual size.) keep up that 

sort of thing and not be completely 
‘‘ blown ”’ before the end ofa half-hour ; 
but red-eye has good lungs, he never 
tires, and it is his intention to argue 
his case all day long. What he really 
says isa matter of pure speculation. 
According to Wilson Flagg, who calls 
him the preacher, it is ‘‘ You see it 
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—you know it—do you hear me—do 
you believe it?’’ but I think the argu- 
ment relates to the food question, and 
should be interpreted thus: ‘‘ Fat 
worms—plenty to eat—-easy terms— 
better’n wheat—gobble’em up—don’t 
fear--dine and sup—with me dear!”’ 
If the bird is not talking to his mate, 
I should say it is impossible to catch 
the meaning of his gabble. Henry 
Ward Beecher said of him, that he gave 
thanks to heaven between each morsel 
of food; if so then the rests in the 
musical annotations below represent 
the morsels—of which there are many 
more than the space on this page will ac- 
commodate. Atany rate, whatever the 
bird says is immaterial ; what he sings 
is easily jotted down, and demonstrates 
a method all his own. The song is 
jerky and high-pitched ; to imitate it 
one has to move the tongue in whistling 
as quickly as if trilling, and not forget 
the value of the pauses in between. 
Without the bars the song ought to 


look like this :—- 
d | inl 1 
AUUTIOHTTAT TTT 


But on the staff the music is at once 
easily grasped by a music-reader who 
will pay strict attention to the signifi- 
cant rests, or shall I say——food morsels! 
This vireo is a bird of the thin (not 
deep) woods, who will sing for us as I 
have already said until the end of 
July. His notes are clearly and rapidly 
whistled. 


Presto agilato p 
Oe fs ee ey 


s 


Plenty fo eet, easy terms, betlorin wheat gobblimup, dont far 


He has a cousin, the white-eyed vireo, 
whose manner of song is wholly differ- 
ent—he screeches, fairly yells shrilly in 
a most indignant, querulous whistle, at 
the intruder who sets foot within his 
woodland domain thus :— 


W ae 
who Y, 
MeulCe | "ut 
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After all, what an immense difference 
there is in bird character if that is in- 
dicated by bird song! That it is seems 
to be beyond question, for there are 
parallels which are unexplainable other- 
wise. The red-eyed vireo is always 
restless and agitated about something ; 
his song is like him—a bit of musical 
disturbance. The 
peaceful little 
white - throated 
sparrow, the bird 
of the hillside 
and the unfre- 
quented road, is 
his opposite. No 
two birds could 


a 
\ 


White Throated Sparrow. be more unlike, 


(Actual size.) no two songs 
more unlike. Now white-throat is a 
bird of ‘‘ parts,’’ he will let you come 
quite near him ; he is not exactly soci- 
able, but his disposition is quiescent 
and the reverse of fearful; in a word, 
he is not a bit afraid of you, and will 
approach if you imitate his deliberate 
slow whistle. His song is unique, here 
it is without the bars :— 

Beets 


LTTE ATTA 


All day whittlin, whittlin! whittlin’ 
a 


and here it is with the bars, duly 
measured, accented and timed :— 


Sow wheat 


Peverly, Peverly, Peverly 


He is a musician who is not ina hurry, 
who is never nervous, and whose song 
is not chopped-up mince meat! The 
books have various records of his de- 
liberate reflections, but none of them 
suite the character of the song in other 
than a humorous way. For instance, 
one runs: ‘‘All day whittl’in, whittl’in, 
whittl’in ;’’ another, ‘‘Old Sam Pea- 
body, Peabody, Peabody,’’ and yet an- 
other, ‘‘Sow wheat, Peverly, Peverly, 
Peverly,’’—and it is further stated that 
Peverly followed the advice and raised 
an excellent crop. All this is very 
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good in its way, but there is something 
more satisfactory in the transcriptions 
of the actual music; the song varies, 
here is a different one :— 


Cres. 


Oid Sam 


The quality of the tone is unique, it is 
thin but remarkably sweet and restful. 
The first two notes are long, they in- 
crease in volume, they (nearly) always 
rise, and the climax is reached in the 
first cluster of closely connected short 
notes, the other two clusters fading in 
an appreciable diminuendo. That is 
the way the peabody-bird sings, his 
method never varies, however frequently 
his song. A transcendentalist, he often 
attempts more than he can creditably 
perform, and once ina while one is sur- 
prised by a bad break ona high note 
and a succeeding slide down hill among 
the flats thus :— 


He is a handsome sparrow with a black 
and white stripped crown, a touch of 
yellow above the bill, and a distinctly 
white throat. His relative, the charm- 
ing little black-winged yellow bird, has 
again another method entirely his own. 
He is a jolly fellow who fairly bubbles 
over with exuberant song. One wishes 
he would not do so with fifty of his 
mates at five in the morning in the old 
maple nearest the house. He sings like 
a canary, yet he does not; it is really 
the wiry quality of his tones which 
most resemble his domesticated cousin. 
We will let his noisy mixed-up morning 
song go and confine our attention to 
this :—- 


Per-chic-o- ree. 


Peabody, Peabody, Peabody. 
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Now these four notes are his own, and 
the property of no other bird, tame or 
wild. Watch him as he skims through 
the blue sky late in the afternoon, with 
an undulating flight, up and down like 
the waves of the sea, and you will 
certainly hear the four syllables, ‘‘ Per- 
chic-o-ree,’’ or, if you think he says 
something else, jot it down; anyway, 
there are but four, or at most five tones 
to hear. Interpret them as you please. 

The daylight fades, the sun has set, 
and still the birds are not silent ; they 
are apparently unwilling to bring the 
symphony to a close. But one weired 
voice arises at last which seems to 
silence all the others. It is a matter of 
time with this strange and grewsome 
creature which prefers to sing in the 
moonlight, its effort is apparently to 


Whip-poor-will (actual size). 

jam a hundred notes together within a 
minute! How familiar the language, 
‘‘ Whip-poor-will ’’—and do it quickly 
too! As an actual fact the bird can 
sing eighty of his names in a minute, 
and that means really two hundred and 
forty notes! Here is his music written 
out :—— 


I think with such a time-beating per- 
formance as that I may as well cease to 
point out the fact that bird songs are 


all absolutely different. If you are not 
convinced of it find your bird who will 
beat the whip-poor-will and I will give 
up the argument ! 


GF oye A hundred 
: \ yards back 
of the fir- 


ing line. 


IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


——t|V ERY man on the troop- 

23, ship felt something of a 
aeewey| thrill as he listened to the 
hoarse, almost savage cheer- 
ing of the throngs gathered 
to wie the embarkation of the Battal- 
ion of the C. I. V’s. The roar of voices 
struck the vessel’s sidein great waves 
of sound, but there was one man at 
least who could not join his comrades 
in the answering cheers. 

Had Corporal Saunders been ofa little 
—a very little—different fibre, his pa- 
triotism would have expended itself 
in moist-eyed enthusiasm at the music 
halls. As it was he stood upon the 
deck of a troop-ship, hat in hand, 
glowing with a reverential awe such as 
he had often felt when the colors were 
saluted or the national anthem played. 

It was not until the steamer had 
glided from her moorings and the cheers 
were reaching her in fiercer but fainter 
volleys of encouragement and godspeed 
that Saunders awoketo what was going 
on about him. Then he leaped upon the 
rail and yelled with all his might at the 
black mass upon the dock. 

John Saunders was a simple-minded 
fellow—not very capable, perhaps, and 
not very commanding—but his enthusi- 


asm and earnestness had carried weight 
and made him a corporal in the bat- 
talion. What he lacked as a disci- 
plinarian he made up by general popu- 
larity, for the men liked him and easily 
accepted his limited authority. Asone 
of the squad put it, ‘‘’E’s a bit of a 
muff, is Saunders, but yer can’t ’elp 
likin’ ’im.’’ 

Once in South Africa, however, 
troubles rained thick and fast on Cor- 
poral Saunders, C.I. V. They began 
with the opening engagement when 
Saunders picked up the first man who 
fell and carried him to the rear. 

For this offense he was promptly re- 
duced to the ranks. 

But Saunders made no complaint 
and answered all expressions of sym- 
pathy by admitting that what he had 
done was against good discipline and 
deserved censure. 

But it was only a day or two after 
his reduction that an officer located 
Private Saunders lying behind a rock 
a hundred yards back of the firing line. 
He could get a better elevation there 
he explained. With an oath the officer 
ordered him to the front. 

‘Mark that man,’’ he said to the 
sergeant, as Saunders crawled in among 
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his prostrate comrades, ‘‘he's been 
trying to get a better elevation a hun- 
dred yards back. If he tries it again—’’ 

The speaker stopped suddenly as 
though listening, turned his head and 
fell crashing down upon Saunders’ out- 
stretched form. The private extri- 
cated himself and glanced at the officer’s 
face. A thin trickle of blood was 
flowing from a tiny wound in the fore- 
head between the eyes. 

Saunders placed his hand under the 
supine head. With a shriek he pulled 
it out dripping with blood. 

‘‘Shut your mouth, blast yer !’’ mut- 
tered the man next him. - ‘‘Ain’t yer 
satisfied with ’avin’ ’im stand up an’ 
show the beggars where we are without 
a ’ollering at ’em?”’ 

He rolled the body over as he spoke 
and the shocking wound in the back of 
the head showed where the Mauser bul- 
let had made its frightful exit. But 
war had already made these men fami- 
liar with death and callous to its most 
horrid forms. They lay prostrate be- 
hind the low entrenchment making no 
sound lest it betray their presence to the 
watchful enemy. But the dead officer 
had already done that, and almost in- 
stantly a shower’ of bullets began to 
drop on the mound before them, scat- 
tering the dirt or ricochetting on the 
rocks. The men only pressed their 
faces closer into the earth and lay there 
in silence, staring into one another’s 
faces or at the backs of each other’s 
heads. There was another shower of 
bullets, then a few scattering shots and 
then silence again. Forten minutes no 
one stirred or spoke. Then a sergeant 
wiped the mud from his eyes. 

“QO I say, Saunders,’’ he began 
without raising his head from the 
ground, ‘‘if yer still keen on gettin’ th’ 
V. C. me man, just tyke ’is body back.’’ 
He jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the corpse. 

Saunders flushed as the men near him 
snickered, but made no reply. Then 
two or three other men turned their 
heads to listen, and the sergeant con- 
tinued :— 

‘‘But don’t forget to come back 
yourself this time, me ’ero. Yer don’t 
fancy them little singin’ pills? Well, 


’e don’t mind ’em, ’e’s bullet proof, 
‘eis, and you’re gun-shy, ain’t yer ?’’ 

A general laugh greeted this some- 
what grisly jest, but Saunders made no 
answer, lying still as the stiffening 
corpse behind him. A _ stray bullet 
topped the mound just above his head 
and set the dry earth flowing in little 
tivulets towards his crimsoned face, 
which blanched as the hot dust touched 
it. Thus he crouched and burrowed 
till evening came. 

Just before the next engagement 
Saunders cut one of his fingers with a 
can-opener and asked the surgeon to 
detail him to camp duty. Then he 
began to be the general butt of the 
company. ‘‘As big as Saunders’ 
wound,’’ was a saying of every tent and 
‘* Saunders’ rear elevation ’’ the jest of 
every rifle. Saunders took it all good- 
naturedly, laughing weakly at the oft- 
repeated jests and almost morbidly anx- 
ious to be the first to see the point of 
any new shaft of wit. ‘‘O, I say, that 
7s a ripper !’’ he cried as a Canadian in- 
troduced a new American drink as a 
regular Saunders’ ‘‘shake.’’ Indeed, 
so meekly did he receive the torrent of 
ridicule that the fun of playing upon 
him soon palled. But the thing utterly 
ceased to be a joke when the ambulance 
corps picked up Saunders a few yards 
in front of the trenches from which his 
regiment had charged, and the surgeon 
declared there was absolutely nothing 
the matter with the man but sheer 
fright. Then his comrades set to in 
earnest and gave him no peace day or 
night. Youngsters half his size slapped 
his face, and giants twice his weight 
knocked him down when he attempted 
to retaliate. The word was passed 
from company to company and from 
regiment to regiment. Many of his per- 
secutors were men he had never seen 
before, but every one seemed to know 
and have a shy at the coward. Men 
sprang upon him when he slept and 
tossed him in his blankets. Men lay 
in wait behind boulders and in thickets, 
springing forth and startling him with 
yells. Men crept up behind him and 
rolled him on the earth, threatening 
him with their pistols till he ate dirt of 
grovelled for their amusement. 
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The thought struck him that these would be looked upon as trophies. 


Against all this not one word of pro- 
test did John Saunders utter. In his 
heart he knew he was a coward and 
prayed that these things might cure 
him. 

But resolve as he might, at the very 
next opportunity the soul of the man 
shrivelled up within him and he 
skulked and lied—lied even to himself. 
He could scarcely believe his good for- 
tune when his stripes were taken away 
for ‘‘conduct incompatible with disci- 
pline’’ instead of ‘‘ cowardice in the 
presence of the enemy.”’ 

At times there would be lulls in the 
fierce fighting, and during these days he 
would nurse back something of the old 
feeling which had inspired him on the 
troop-ship.. Then he would draw him- 
self up and salute the flag with all the 
solemnity of a new oath of allegiance. 

It was after one of these respites that 
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he managed to get to 
the firing line with no 
visible signs of fear. 
But his courage failed 
at the bayonet charge 
and he fell down upon 
the ground feigning 
wounds. 

Nothing seemed to 
make any difference, 
neither honor nor dis- 
grace, nor love of 
country, nor love of 
friends, nor love of 

_ self. He was a phys- 
ical coward—with in- 
sufficient will power 
to conquer his feel- 
ings. 

Finally one day in 
a craze of fear he 
again feigned injury 
and this time crept un- 
der the body of a fall- 
en comrade to protect 
his own carcass from 
stray bullets. Then 
the men stopped play- 
ing practical jokes and 
‘‘sent him to Coven- 


” 


Za 


> 
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Not a word was 
spoken to him except 
by way of orders. He 
was assigned to the hardest work—the 
dirtiest jobs—the longest hours of 
labor. At meal times when he took 
his place in line he would be pulled out 
first by one man and then another with- 
out a word, but with every sign of 
loathing. 

It was ina protracted period of in- 
activity during which Saunders had 
been slowly coaxing back his self-re- 
spect that he started on one of the soli- 
tary walks which had long been his 
only form of recreation. No one in 
camp would associate with him, he was 
debarred from every kind of sport, so 
he had taken to walking by himself as 
far as the limits of an extended camp 
would it. Fora time he followed 
the turnings of a little stream and then 
sat down by its bank. As he did so he 
noticed lying on the ground near him 
a rough coat and hat and a bandolier 
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similar to that worn by the Boers. The 
thought struck him that these would 
be looked upon as trophies by his com- 
rades. Possibly he might aid in rein- 
stating himself in their esteem by 
making presents of this booty to cer- 
tain leaders of opinion. He walked to 
the place where the things lay, picked 
up the dirty coat and hat, and slinging 
the bandolier across his shoulders, lay 
down beside the stream. 

He was growing desperate with lone- 
liness. How much longer could he 
stand the utter isolation without going 
mad? Was he the only coward in the 
regiment, or the only one who could 
not conceal it? He had heard men 
curse the generals, the army, the gov- 
ernment, the war—even the uniform they 
were wearing—the country they were 
serving. He could never do that! In 
his bitterest moments he respected the 
very name of England—in his best, he 
worshipped it. T’o him the flag was a 
living thing toward which his spirit 
leaped even when his body shrank into 
shameful impotence. He knew that he 
loved his country far more than many 
of his fellows who had done glorious 
deeds and died glorious deaths in her 
name. If he could only surprise some 
one of those sneering, callous men into 
an expression of fear! What encour- 
agement there would be in that! Ifhe 
could only do something that looked 
courageous—what a triumph would be 
his! Surely, he could spur himself to 
some noticeable act. Courage was so 
common it was difficult to obtain re- 
cognition for ordinary bravery. But in 
his case—? He laughed bitterly 

The chill of evening warned him that 
he had stayed later than heshould, for 
he had wandered further than usual 
that afternoon, and snatching up the 
Boer coat and hat he hastened to re- 
trace his steps. At first he was too 
much occupied with his thoughts to 
notice how long he had been walking, 
but the gathering darkness soon filled 
him with alarm lest he had missed his 
way, and it was with positive relief that 
he at last saw the smoke of camp fires 
in the distance. 


As he hurried forward his attention 


was suddenly attracted by a group of 


men, in a small clearing screened by 
undergrowth from the road below, but 
quite exposed from the point at 
which he was then standing. 

Doubtless they were the set of gam- 


“blers who often gathered in out-of-the- 


way nooks to play cards and throw dice. 
Then a sudden thought struck him and 
he laughed outright. What if he should 
give these fellows a taste of practical 
joking and a bit of a scare? If he were 
to have any companion in cowardice, 
here was his chance. Whatif he could 
succeed in compelling the surrender of 
the entire group ? 

He slipped on the Boer coat, threw 
the bandolier over his shoulders, and 
stuffing his own hat into his uniform 
pulled the rough felt hat over his eyes. 
He would sneak down on those fellows, 
and armed with a stick for a rifle, order 
them to throw down their weapons and 
hold up their hands. Then he would 
seize the discarded arms and compel 
them—yes—compel them—he was des- 
perate enough to shed blood if necessa- 
ry—to march back tocamp. ‘Then let 
them call him a coward if they could ? 

Picking up a_ straight stick he 
dropped into the bushes and began 
crawling toward the group of men. 
From the moment he left the roadway 
his quarry ceased to be in view, but he 
stopped every now and then and lis- 
tened for the sound of voices. Nearer 
and nearer he crept, with movements 
he thought Indian-like in their stealth, 
and nearer and nearer, but no sound of 
voices rewarded his efforts. His plan 
was to reach the edge of the clearing 
unobserved, make sure of the identity 
of the men in case they should flee, and 
then demand their surrender at the 
muzzle of his dummy rifle. He raised 
his head and listened. Not a sound 
was to be heard. He crept forward 
two or three paces a little more rapid- 
ly, looked up again and found himself 
covered by the rifles of a dozen men. 

They were a rough-looking lot. Some 
were without coats and some without 
hats, byt such uniform as they did wear 
was regulation Khaki. A glance told 
him ‘he knew none of the party. Doubt- 
less they were some of Torrington’s 
scouts. But the hope that they might 
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not know him was instantly abandoned 
as he remembered how many times it 
had already deluded him. 

For a few heart-beats the group of 
soldiers and the practical joker stared 
at one another in silence. Then in- 
stinctively Saunders turned to his old 
refuge of good nature. 

‘‘O, I say, you fellows,’ he began. 
‘this 7s arum go! I rather thought 
I'd ’ave you dancin’ this time, but I 
fancy I can ’op a bit myself? Eh?” 

No one answered this query and 
Saunders continued :— 

‘‘ Let's tumble back to camp, mates, 
an’ ’ave a wet on it ‘fore roll-call. I’m 
dry wot with walkin’ and crawlin’ 
through these bloomin’ bushes and, my 
eye, but I ‘ave torn myself creepin’ so 
still-like—’’ 

‘‘Git up !"’ ordered one of the men 


sharply. 

‘All right, matey, no hoffense, I 
‘ope.’”’ ; 

‘Git up, I said!" exclaimed the 


man again, ‘‘an’ hold your hands up 
while yer do ut !"’ 

The prisoner raised his hands and 
inserting his thumb in his ears wrig- 
gled the free fingers in a manner but 
little suggestive of fear or respect. 

Continuing this he rose slowly to his 
feet and bringing his heels together 
saluted the party with a gesture that 
rested his thumb on the end of his 
nose. 

‘* Quit yur nonsense and tell us yur 
name,’’ ordered the spokesman. 

‘““My name? Roberts, o’ course! 
Don't ye recognize your general? But, 
p’raps, yer only acquited with Gen. 
French, for you’re Irish if I ever ‘eard 
it. The Irish only know French! 
That’s not bad, I fancy. /rish only 
know French! See?" 

‘« Your name, an’ be spry about ut !"’ 

Again the hope that they might not 
know him overrode his judgment. 

‘‘Tompkins,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Robert 
Tompkins, known to my friends as 
Bobs.”’ 

‘‘ Search him,’’ directed the leader, 
‘Cand sthripe him to th’ skin, byes.”’ 

Before he knew what was happening 
two men fell upon him and began tear- 
ing off his clothes, examining each ar- 


ticle minutely—even his shoes and 
socks. Only an envelope plainly ad- 
dressed ‘‘Corporal John Saunders, C. I. 
V.,’’ rewarded their search. 

‘« So ye give false names to us, Cor- 
poral,’’ queried the first speaker. ‘‘ Tis 
little good ‘twill do ye. Put on yur 
duds again—all except thim,’’ he 
pointed significantly to the Boer ban- 
dolier, coat and hat. 

One man was left to guard him and the 
rest of the group retired a few paces 


’ where they held an animated discussion. 


Meanwhile Saunders was thinking 
rapidly. Whatever happened he would 
show no fear. He would defy them, 
and if they went too far defend him- 
self. He must come out of this scrape 
better than he went in. 

For ten minutes. his captors debated 
and wrangled with considerable heat, 


and from time to time Saunders caught 


a few words. 

‘* No, soor! Oi'll not hov ut! . 
’Twas no more than they did to ther 
Boers pathriots in "30" OTs 
little oi care fer thot’’ . . ‘Sure 
he’d notdo ut! Thry him if yer loike. 
"Tis little luck ye'll hov a 
‘‘Thin the rope fur him.’ 

At last one of the men approached. 

‘*Now, me boy,’’ he began, ‘‘spake 
truth an’ twill do ye no harm. Where 
be the British batheries masked yon- 
der?’’ He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder as he spoke. 

‘‘The same as they were yesterday, 
the day afore and the day arter, Pat.’’ 

‘‘Spake better than thot, me lad, if 
yud live till marnin! Ye moinde what 
they do by spoies in the army, me 
boy ?”’ 

Spies! Saunders looked into the 
face of the speaker for a moment with- 
out answering. Then he began to 
laugh. They were playing at being 
Boers! Well, he had played in that 
game before. This time, however, they 
wouldn’t catch him. 

‘* Spies are hanged by the neck until 
they are dead, and the Lord has mercy 
on their so-o-ouls ! '' he chanted, glib- 
ly. 

‘Is ut crazy ye are thot ye laugh in 
death's face, man?’ 

The words were almost a whisper, 
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and Saunders instantly stopped laugh- 
ing. He must appear to take them 
seriously or lose some of the credit this 
chance might give him. If he showed 
them he knew the game there would be 
no bravery in not fearing them. 

‘*What do you want?’’ he asked, 
gravely. 

‘*Tf ye’ll be afther tellin’ us whot 
guns the British hov on th’ lift and 
where the masked batheries do be— 
shure Oi think the byes ‘Il not sthring 

e.’’ 
‘Will I betray my friends, you dirty 
traitor? Is that what you mean? 
Won't you and ‘the byes’ ’urry back 
to ’ell afore the devil misses you—’’ 

The man’s face crimsoned, but he 
laid a trembling hand an Saunders’ 
shoulder and whispered :— 

‘‘Qi’m tryin’ to help ye, lad. If ye 
don't tell thim ’tis swingin’ ye'll be. 
There’s no coort martial here, remim- 
ber.”’ 

A shade of suspicion crossed Saund- 
ers’ mind. What if they should be 
Boers after all? There were Irish in the 
Boer army. He had heard of the Irish 
Brigade. What if—? He would not 
allow himself the question. He must 
beat them at their own game. Now 
was his chance—now or never. 

The man who had been questioning 
him awaited an answer for a moment, 
and then stepping back to the group of 
comrades, spoke to them in a low tone. 
Again the leader approached Saunders 
and solemnly addressed him. 

‘*Corp’ral Saunders, you've stolen 
into our lines disguised and are a spoy 
deservin’ death be all th’ rules av war. 
But we spake th’ same tongue, so if 
ye’ll join th’ gallant Brigade an’ give 
informashun accordin’ we'll spare ver 
life and raport a foine recruit instid av 
hangin’ a spoy.”’ 

Something in the speaker’s voice 
made Saunders’ heart sink again—but 
. only fora moment. This was thesame 
old game, better played—that was all. 
He must rise to the occasion. So he 
smiled in the speaker’s face. 

“T don’t know as I’m much use to 
‘er Majesty,’’ he answered, slowly, 
‘‘’an I ’ave me doubts whether she'd 
‘unt me up, but I can stop the mouth 


of the mut ‘oo speaks bloody treason to 
one of ’er soldiers,’’—and Saunders’ 
fist struck his questioner full across the 
mouth. 

In an instant he was felled to the 
ground. For some time he knew noth- 
ing, but as his senses slowly returned 
he heard voices speaking close to him 
and again he caught a few words. 

‘‘No, Oi say Oi’ll not hov ut. 
‘Tis a plucky lad and what the divil’s 
difference doesit make to you, O’Toole, 
which way he goes?”’ 

The men continued to wrangle, but 
Saunders ceased listening. The words 
‘*? Tis a plucky lad ’’ rang in his ears. 
He had succeeded at last! Now let 
the game go on! Nothing could 
frighten him hereafter. 

They led him to a tree and he faced 
their rifles with a generous smile of tri- 
umph. 

‘“Will ye-put up a bit av a prayer 
lad ?'’ whispered one of his guards. 

‘* God save the Queen !’’ responded 
Saunders. 

The man laid his rifle on the ground, 
and pulling out a handkerchief started 
to blind the prisoner’s eyes. Saunders 
stopped him with a gesture and ad- 
dressed the group before him, speaking 
as gravely as he could. 

‘Are you going to shoot me, 
mates ?”’ 

No one answered, but the man by his 
side nodded and again started to blind 
his eyes. 

‘©O,I1 say, drop that,’’ interrupted 
Saunders, pushing him off. ‘‘I may 
be gun-shy, you know, but I’m not 
wantin’ blinders.’’ 

‘* For the luv of Hivin, man, hov ye 
no last requist ?’’ muttered the man in 
a shaking voice. 

Saunders looked at him, doubt 
again assailing his heart. But he 
crushed it down and answered blythe- 
ly: 

‘** Ave Lany last request? Let me 
see? No. Yes, I ’ave,—a light for 
my poipe ‘ere. Ave yer a match about 
yer Paddy?” 

The man handed him the match and 
stepped back. As he struck it a dull 
volley sounded, and Saunders fell to the 
ground pierced by a dozen bullets. 
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A flag of truce accompanied by four 
men carrying a litter approached the 
British lines. As the answering flag 
neared the party the bearers rested the 
litter on the ground and retired. When 
the British reached the stretcher they 
found on it the body of a man to whose 
breast was pinned a bit of paper bear- 
ing these words :— 


‘* The Irish Brigade have the honor 
“ of returning to his friends the body 
‘© of Corporal Saunders., C. 1. V., in 
‘recognition of the bravery with 
“which he met death, and as a sol- 
“ dier’s tribute to a soldier who,though 
‘““an enemy, made his foes forget 
‘“at in their admiration of the man.” 


Most of those who first read that 
message laughed and thought no more 
about it. Some wondered what it 
meant, and a few solved it as delicious 
irony. A little later some of the Irish 
Brigade were captured. 

Then the paper was sent home to 
Saunders’ people. 


Monthly. 


FRANCIS WILSON* 


By ACTON DAVIES 


ITY the sorrows of Francis 
Wilson’s comic legs! Never 
since legs began have any 
pedal appendages worked so 
hard on behalf of their 

master. They led him from the devious 

paths of infinite, if not continuous 
variety, down the primrose lane of 
minstrelsy until, after a year or two of 
consecutive falling downstairs, they 
became—these two indomitable, inde- 
fatigable, side-splitting legs—the very 
pillars of comic opera with their master, 

Francis Wilson, mounted on the top of 

them at the very head and front of 


America’s buffoons. And then—and 
then—well, that insidious little reptile 
the book worm, began its regenerating 
work in Mr. Wilson’s upper story. A 
love of strange prints and rarer books 
set in, followed with an omnivorous 
desire for serious reading matter and a 
doting on all things Chatauquan. So 
that, in fact, in these latter days the 
only time that Mr. Wilson’s legs 
thoroughly enjoy themselves is during 
the three hours a night when they are 
disporting themselves in ‘‘ The Torea- 
dor.”’ 

Seriously speaking, Mr. Wilson’s legs 


*The editors of LESLIE’s MONTHLY regret to say that, owing to unforeseen mechanical 
difficulties, they are unable to complete the series of supplementary portraits in color of Ameri- 


can actors and actresses begunin the March number. 


The portraits henceforth accompany- 


ing the critical articles will be printed in black and white as integral pages of the magazine. 


Francis 


have played such an important part in 
his career that no biography of this 
comedian could be considered complete 
which did not give them at least some 
measure of the credit which is un- 
doubtedly their due. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Philadelphia, 
on February 7th, 1854. There were 
not nearly so many elevators in those 
days, and therefore at a very early age 
Mr. Wilson’s legs began to show that 
propensity for falling downstairs which 
was to go so far towards making them 
famous in later life. He made his 
first appearance on any stage with a 
minstrel company while he was still a 
youth. He and his legs took kindly 
to the lime-light, and from the outset 
it was seen that young Wilson had in 
him the makings of an uncommonly 
graceful and eccentric dancer. He re- 
mained in burnt-cork circles for some 
years, and during that time made a 
name for himself in nearly all the large 
cities. His specialty used to be one of 
the biggest attractions at Tony Pastor’s, 
which was then at the very zenith of 
its popularity. 

But even in those days Mr. Wilson 
had aspirations. He wanted to become 
a serious actor, and in 1877, when 
just twenty-three, he made his legiti- 
mate début as Love in ‘‘ London As- 
surance,’’ at the Chestnut Street The- 
ater in Philadelphia. But even after 
this performance Chestnut Street re- 
fused to ignite. Unabashed however, 
Young Wilson determined to stick to 
legitimate work. It cost him a great 
deal of money to do this, of course, for 
while as a minstrel he already ranked 
almost as a star, on the regular stage 
his position was a most subordinate one. 

The next season, still true to his 
resolve, he joined Annie ‘Pixley, and 
played a comic réle in that good 
old play ‘‘ M’liss.”’ From ‘‘ London 
Assurance ’’ to ‘‘ M’liss’’ was a down- 
ward jump froma legitimate point of 
view, but as long as he was able to 
keep himself out of negro minstrelsy the 
young actor did not mind. The next 
three seasons he played in ‘‘ Mitchell’s 
Pleasure Party,” and here again his 
marvelous legs came into very effective 
play. Early in 1883 the ‘‘ Pinafore” 
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crazestruck Americain all its virulence. 
‘‘Pinafore’’ companies grew up like 
mushrooms in a single night and on 
every hand, and one of the first Szr 
Foseph Porters to appear in the field 
was Francis Wilson. Old stagers who 
remember Mr. Wilson in this réle say 
that while he buffooned the part out- 
rageously and played it neither ac- 
cording to Hoyle nor Gilbert, he 
did succeed in making it uproari- 
ously funny. After a long career in 
‘‘Pinafore’’ he joined the M’Caule 
Opera Company and became its chief 
comedian. When the Casino was built 
he played with Lily Post at the first 
performance of ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief.’’ 

Manager after manager, star after star 
have lost fortunes of all sizes-at the 
Casino, but to Francis Wilson this theater 
proved an unfailing mascot. Early in 
1886, after the theater had passed into 
the hands of Rudolph Aronson, Mr. 
Wilson was cast for the réle Cadcaux, 
the thief, in ‘‘ Erminie."’ Grave fears 
were entertained for the opera itself, for 
in England it had proved a grievous 
failure, but to the surprise of everyone 
‘‘Erminie ’’ turned out to be one of the 
greatest successes New York had ever 
known, and Wilson's personal hit as 
Caddy was by far the greatest personal 
hit this ‘‘home of comic opera’’ ever . 
knew. 

The fame of Wilson's performance 
spread from Maine to California. His 
popularity and the charm of the 
opera grew and grew until finally 
‘“Erminie's" run bade fair to equal 
the career of those two record-breaking 
successes, ‘‘ Adonis” and ‘ Hazel 
Kirke.” It did not succeed in running 
as long as either of those, but then it 
must be remembered that the Casino 
could hold almost three times as many 
persons as the Bijou and the Madison 
Square, where the other two successes 
had their run. 

‘ Erminie’s ’ run lasted for nearly 
two years, and among the other well- 
known singers who were identified with 
it were Pauline Hall, whose exquisite 
singing of ‘‘The Lullaby’’ has never 
been forgotten ; poor W. S. Daboll, who 
afterwards committed suicide, but 
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whose graceful bearing as Caddy’s pal, 
the debonnaire Ravennes, commonly 
known as Ravvy, made these two downy 
jail birds a hard pair to beat; those 
stately and statuesque beauties, Grace 
Thorne, Alma Varry and Isabel Urqu- 
hart; Max Freeman, who stage-man- 
aged the piece, and also acted a waiter 
uncommonly well, and last but by no 
means least, except in stature, that 
most roguish and blithe of all comic 
opera soubrettes, Marie Jansen. A 
great show it was from every point of 
view, and a performance which, take it 
for all in all, has never since been 
excelled upon the comic opera 


Powards the end of ‘‘ Erminie’s ’* run 
—it played at the Casino for over a year 
and a half—the starring bee got in Fran- 
cis Wilson’s bonnet, and after buzzing 
there for a certain length of time Mr. 
Wilson stopped falling down stairs 
every night on Manager Aronson’s be- 
half and started off on his own hook, 
taking Miss Marie Jansen along with 
him as leading lady. 

Mr. Wilson was fortunate enough 
at this stage of his career to secure 
Mr. Al. Canby as his manager, and 
it was due to the diplomacy and 
engineering of Mr. Canby quite as 
much as to Mr. Wilson’s popular- 
ity as a comedian that in two short 
seasons the actor found himself fairly es- 
tablished as a full-fledged star with one 
of the largest followings of which any 
American actor of that time could boast. 
He made his début as a star at the 
Broadway in ‘‘ The Oolah,’’ a comic 
opera which gave him a fairly funny 
part, although one which of course 
could not be named in the same breath 
as that of Caddy in ‘‘ Erminie.’’ The 
following season Wilson scored another 
great success. ‘‘ The Merry Monarch ”’ 
on its first production fairly caught the 
town. Again those marvelous Wilson 
legs had an opportunity to fall down 
stairs, and pretty Marie Jansen fairly 
shared the honors with the star. There 
were two little pickaninnies in this 
opera, who did a song and dance 
with Mr. Wilson which made a great 
hit and was probably the origin of that 
great black scourge which has since 


inundated all the musical theatres--the 
Pickaninny Bands. 

After ‘‘The Merry Monarch’’ had 
made a whole continent hold its 
sides, Wilson produced in yearly 
succession ‘‘ The Lion Tamer,’’ ‘‘ The 


Chieftain,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Deputy,”’ 
‘Half a King,’’ ‘‘The Little Cor 
poral,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac ’’ and 


‘*The Monks of Malabar.’’ Nearly all 
these comic operas proved strong enough 
to weather an entire season, but none of 
them ever attained to the same degree 
of popularity as ‘‘ The Merry Monarch.”’ 
Twice during his later career Mr. Wil- 
son has revived ‘‘ Erminie ’’ with great 
success, and there are many of his oldest 
admirers who are looking forward to 
seeing him asthe inimitable Caddy again 
before long. 

At the end of the run of ‘‘ The 
Lion Tamer,’’ Miss Jansen resigned 
to go on a starring tour on _ her 
own account. She was succeeded by 
Miss Lulu Glaser, who for the follow- 
ing five seasons reigned supreme in the 
Wilson company. Then when she too 
took wing to take on the honors of 
stellardom, Miss Christie MacDonald 
was promoted to the leading réle. Miss 
MacDonald made such a hit in her first 
part that she was soon secured by other 
managers, but at the present moment, 
curiously enough, both she and Mr. 
Wilson are playing under Messrs. Nixon 
and Zimmerman’s management in ‘‘ The 
Toreador.”’ 

When the decline of comic opera set 
in with a vengeance a year ago Mr. 
Wilson was quick to see that musical 
comedy was the form of entertainment 
which the public craved at the moment. 
He made his début iri musical comedy 
in ‘‘The Strollers’’ at the Knicker- 
bocker last summer and remained with 
that production until his managers 
transferred him to ‘‘ The Toreador.”’ 

Ribald actors who take life less se- 
riously than Mr. Wilson are rather fond 
of poking fun at his scholarly ways. 
When it was reported that during the 
run of ‘‘The Strollers’? Mr. Wilson 
had started a Chatauqua among the 
male choristers of the company, and that 
they and Mr. Wilson met in scholarly 
conclave every Tuesday and Friday af- 


FRANCIS WILSON IN “THE TOREADOR.”’ 
(Drawn from life by John Cecil Clay.) 
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ternoons, the story was laughed at and 
few believed it. Asa matter of fact it 
was quite true, as Mr. Wilson’s man- 
agers discovered, when they decided to 
organize a new company to support him 
in ‘The Toreador’’ while ‘‘ The 
Strollers’? went on tour. Mr. Wilson 
at once asked that seven of the leading 
chorus men should be transferred with 
him to ‘‘ The Toreador ’’ company. 

‘Oh, but we can’t do that,”’ said his 
managers. ‘‘ These men know the mu- 
sic of ‘ The Strollers.’ If we take them 
out now it will break up the entire 
chorus.” , 

‘Yes, I know,’’ replied Mr. Wilson ; 
‘but if you don’t you'll break up my 
Chatauqua class.”’ 

Temperance societies in general and 
the W. C. T. U. in particular have 
always hailed Mr. Wilson as America’s 
finest comedian, owing to the fact that 
he neitherdrinks nor smokes. His hob- 
bies are the collection of rare books 
and all sorts of coins, and he has an 
inordinate love of the game of baseball. 
Mr. Wilson lives with his wife and two 
daughters at New Rochelle, and as a 
commuter he is said to equal clock- 
work. In all the years that he has 
been acting in New York he has never 
been known to miss the 11.38 train 
from the Grand Central Depot. His 
library at New Rochelle is said to be 
the finest in the State of New York, 
and as Mr. Wilson makes it a rule to 
read every volume before he puts it 
on the shelf, he has certainly earned the 
right to rank asa well-read man. Golf 
is another of his favorite diversions. A 


caddy on the New Rochelle club links 
told me not long ago that in his opinion 
Mr. Wilson was the closest and most 
skilful player in the club, and has never 
been known to lose a ball. 

For years it was a mystery to Mr. 
Wilson’s intimate friends howhe man- 
aged to acquire his knowledge of lan- 
guages. Great reader as he has always 
been, so far as his friends knew, he had 
never had a French teacher, and yet.all 
of a sudden he began to speak French 
like a native. A year or two later and 
German was at his finger tips ; later 
again, he began to talk Italian as 
though to the language born. And 
then all of a sudden a friend solved the 
mystery. He had learned the languages 
from his dressers. It was remembered 
that for two seasons a French valet who 
spoke nothing but his native tongue 
had ministered to his dressing-room 
wants. Then when Mr. Wilson’s Paris- 
ian accent became thoroughly mani- 
cured the Frenchman passed out and 
Was no more seen. His successor was 
a German, and he after a couple of 
seasons was succeeded by an Italian. 
The thing that is worrying Mr. Wil- 
son’s friends just now, is what sort of a 
dresser he will engage when he begins 
seriously to study Sanskrit. 

Three times in his career Mr. Wilson 
has engaged in the manufacture of 
literature. His first work was called 
‘‘Some Attentions.’’ It was printed 
privately and only given to his closest 
friends. Subsequently he wrote ‘‘ The 
Recollections of a Player’’ and ‘‘ The 
Eugene Field I Knew.’’ 


A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’45 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


I, Kenneth Montagu, am plucked of my patrimony by a grou 


of elegant dicers, chief 


among them Sir Robert Volney, in spite of the warnings of my father’s old Jacobite friend, 


Lord Balmerino. 


Wandering about town in desperation I am an unexpected witness of the 


kidnapping of a young woman, and gaining access by a strategem to the house where she is 
confined I converse with her, until we are suddenly surprised by Volney, who seems to be the 


head devil of the affair. 


He cunningly entraps me in an empty room, but I make my escape 


and manage to keep an appointment with Balmerino, which I had made for late that night. 


CHAPTER III. 


DEOCH SLAINT AN RIGH ! 


OU’RE late, Kenneth,’’ was 
Balmerino’s greeting to me. 
“Faith, my Lord, I’m 
earlier than I might have 
been. I found it hard to 
part from a dear friend who was loathe 
to let me out of his sight,’’ I laughed. 
‘‘ Where may you be taking me?’’ I 
asked presently, as we hurried through 
Piccadilly. 

‘‘ If you ask no questions—’’ he be- 
gan dryly. 

‘‘_You’ll tell me no lies. Very 
good. Odd’s my life, I’m not caring ! 
Any direction is good enough for me— 
unless it leads to Tyburn. But I warn 
you that I hold myself unpledged.’’ 

‘* T shall remember.’’ 

Shortly we arrived at one of those 
streets of unimpeachable respectability 
that may be duplicated a hundred times 
in London. Its characteristics are mo- 
notony and dull mediocrity; a dead 
sameness makes all the houses appear 
alike. Before one of these we stopped. 

Lord Balmerino knocked. A man 
came to the door and thrust out a head 
suspiciously. There was a short whis- 
pered colloquy between him and the 
Scotch lord, after which he beckoned 
me to enter. For an instant I hung 
back. 

‘What are you afraid of, man?’’ 
asked Balmerino roughly. 

I answered to the spur and pressed 
forward at once. He led the way along 


a dark passage and down a flight of 
stone steps into a cellar fitted up as a 
drinking room. Here were a scant dozen 


.of men, and as I ran them over with 


my eye the best I could say for their 
quality in life was that they had. not 
troubled the tailor of late. Most of 
them were threadbare at elbow and 
would have looked the better for a good 
dinner. Two I knew: the O’Sullivan 
that had assisted at the plucking of a 
certain pigeon on the previous night, 
and Mr. James Brown, alias Mac-some- 
thing or other, of the supple sword and 
the Highland slogan. 

Along with another Irishman named 
Anthony Creagh the fellow O’Sullivan 
rushed up to my Lord, eyes snapping 
with excitement. He gave me a nod 
and a ‘‘How d’ye do, Montagu? 
Didn’t know you were of the honest 
party,’’ then broke out with :— 

‘“Great news, Balmerino! | The 
French fleet has sailed again with trans- 
ports for fifteen thousand men. I have 
advices direct from the Prince. Mar- 
shall Saxe commands, and the Prince 
himselt is withthem. London will be 
ours within theweek. Surethe goodday 
is coming at last. The King—-God bless 
him !—will have his own again, and a 
certain Dutch beertub that we know of 
will go scuttling back to his beloved 
Hanover, Glory be the day !’’ 

Balmerino’s eyes flashed. 

‘““They have sailed then at last. I 
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have been expecting it a week. If 
they once reach the Thames there is no 
force in England that can stop them,”’ 
he said quietly. 

‘* Surely the small fleet of Norris 
will prove no barrier?’’ asked another 
dubiously. 

‘*Poof! They weel eat heem up. 
You remember how they were driven 
back last year. Jus’ like one leetle 
mouse, my frien,’’ boasted a rat-faced 
Frenchman with a snap of his fingers. 
‘* Haf they not two sheeps tohisone ?”’ 

‘‘Egad, I hope they don’t eat the 
mutton then and let Norris go,”’ 
laughed Creagh. He was a devil-may- 
care Irishman, brimful of the virtues 
and the vices of his race. 

I had stumbled into a hornet’s nest 
with a vengeance. They were mad as 
March hares, most of them. For five 
minutes I sat amazed, listening to the 
wildest talk it had ever been my lot to 
hear. The Guelphs would be driven 
out. The good old days would be re- 
stored ; there would be no more whig- 
gery and Walpolism ; with much more 
of the same kind of talk. There was 
drinking of wine and pledging of toasts 
to the King across the- water, and all 
the while I sat by the side of Balmerino 
with a face like whey. For I was sim- 
mering with anger. I foresaw the 
moment when discovery was inevitable, 
and thought many hard things of 
Arthur Elphinstone. 

Presently Mr. James Brown came up 
and offered mea frank hand of welcome. 
Balmerino introduced him as Captain 
Donald Roy Macdonald. I let my coun- 
tenance express surprise. 

‘* Surely you are mistaken, my Lord. 
This gentleman and I have met before, 
and I think his name is Brown.”’ 

Macdonald laughed alittle sheepishly. 
‘The air of London is not just exactly 
healthy for Highland Jacobite gentle- 
men at present. I wouldna wonder but 
one might catch the scarlet fever gin he 
werena carefu’, so I just took a change 
of names for a bit while.”’ 

‘* You did not disguise the slogan vou 
flung out last night,’’ I laughed. 

“Did I cry it?’? he asked. ‘It 
would be just from habit then. I didna 
ken that Iopened my mouth.’ Then 


he turned to my affairs. ‘‘And I sup- 
pose you will be for striking a blow for 
the cause like the rest of us. Well, 
then, the sooner the better. I am fair 
wearying for a certain day that is near 
at hand.’’ 

With which he began to hum ‘“‘ The 
King shall have his own again.’’ 

I flushed, and boggled at the ‘‘ No!”’ 
that stuck in my throat. Creagh, 
standing near, slewed round his head 
at the word. 

‘*Eh, what’s that? 
Montagu !”’ ; 

I took the bull by the horns and an- 
swered bluntly, ‘‘ There has been a 
mistake made. George is agood enough 
king for me.’’ 

Isaw Macdonald stiffen, and angry 
amazement leap to the eyes of the two 
Irishmen. 

‘“*Sblood ! What the devil! Why 
are you here then ?’’ cried Creagh. 

His words, and the excitement in his 
raised voice, rang the bell for a hush 
over the noisy room. Men dropped 
their talk and turned to us. A score 
of fierce, suspicious eyes burnt into me. 
My heart thumped against my ribs like 
a thing alive, but I answered steadily 
and quietly enough, I dare say, ‘‘ You 
will have to ask Lord Balmerino. I did 
not know where he was bringing me.’’ 

‘Damnation !’’ Cried one Leath. 
‘‘ What cock and bull tale is this? Not 
know where he was bringing you! 
‘Slife, I do not like it!’ 

Isat on the table negligently dang- 
ling one foot in the air. For that mat- 
ter I didn't like it myself, but I was not 
going to say so. Brushing a speck of mud 
from my coat I answered carelessly :— 

‘* Like it or mislike it, devil a bit I 
care !"" 

‘‘Ha, ha! I theenk you will finda 
leetle reason forcaring,’’said the French- 
man, ominously. 

‘Stab me, if I understand,’’ cried 
Creagh. ‘‘Balmerino did not kidnap 
you here, did he? Devil take me if it’s 
at all clear to me !’’ 

O’Sullivan pushed to the front with 
an evil, bitter laugh. 

“Tis clear enough to me, ’Tony,”’ 
he said bluntly. ‘‘ It’s the old story of 
one too many trusted. He hears our 


Say that again, 
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Llazed against the table with an odd contraction of the heart. 


plans and then the smug-faced villain 
peaches. Next week he sees us all 
scragged at Tyburn. But he’s made 
a little mistake this time, sink me! He 
won't live to see the Chevalier O’Sulli- 
van walk off the cart. If you’ll give 


me leave, I’ll put a name to the gentle- 
man. He’s what they call a spy, and 
stap my vitals! he doesn’t leave this 
room alive.”’ 

At his words a fierce low cry leaped 
from tense throats. A circle of white 
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furious faces girdled me about. Ra- 
piers hung balanced at my throat and 
death looked itchingly at me. 

As for me, I lazed against the table 
with a strange, odd contraction of the 
heart, a sudden standing still and then 
a fierce pounding of the blood. Yet I 
was master of myself. Indeed I smiled 
at them carelessly as I might, as one 
that deprecated so much ado about 
nothing. And while I smiled, the 
wonder was passing through my mind 
whether the smile would still be there 
after they had carved the life out of me. 
I looked death in the face, and I found 
myself copying unconsciously the smirk- 
ing manners of the Macaronis. Faith, 
*twas a leaf from Volney’s life I was re- 
hearsing for them. 

This but while one might blink an 
eye, then Lord Balmerino interrupted, 
‘* God’s my life! Here’s a feery-farry 
about nothing. Put up your toasting 
fork, De Vallery ! The lad won’t bite.’’ 

‘‘ Warranted to be of gentle man- 
ners,’? I murmured, brushing again at 
the Mechlin lace of my coat. 

‘Gentlemen are requested not to 
tease the animals,’’ laughed Creagh. 
Full of heat as a pepper castor, still he 
had the redeeming humor of his race. 

Macdonald beat down the swords. 
“Are you a’ daft, gentlemen ? The lad 


came with Balmerino. He ts no spy. 
Put up, put up, Chevalier! Don’t 
glower at me like that, man! MHap- 


weel rap-weel, the lad shall have his 
chance to explain. I willsee no man’s 
cattle hurried.’’ 

‘*Peste! Let him explain, then, and 
not summer and winter over thestory,’’ 
retorted O’Sullivan sourly. 

Lord Balmerino slipped an arm 
through mine. ‘‘If you are quite 
through with your play-acting, gentle- 
men, we will back to reason and com- 
mon-sense again. Mr. Montagu may not 
be precisely a pronounced Jack, but 
then he doesn't give a pinch of snuft 
for the Whigs either. I think we shall 
find him open to arguinent.”’ 

“He'd better be---if he knows what's 
good for him,”’ growled O'Sullivan. 

At once I grew obstinate. ‘‘I do 
not take my politics under compulsion, 
Mr. O’Sullivan,’’ I flung out. 


‘““Then you shouldn't have come 
here. You’ve drawn the wine and, 
by God! you shall drink it.’’ 

’ “Shall Il? We'll see.”’ 

“No, no, Kenn! I promise you 
there shall be no compulsion,’’ cried 
the old Lord. Then to O’Sullivan in a 
stern whisper, ‘‘ Let be, you blunder- 
ing Irishman! You're setting him 
against us.’’ 

Balmerino was right. Every moment 
I grew colder and stiffer. If they wanted 
me for a recruit they were going about 
it the wrong way. 

‘* Like the rest of us y’are a ruined 
man. Come, better’ your fortune! 
Duty and pleasure jump together. 
Tames Montagu’s son is not afraid to 
take a chance,’’ urged Elphinstone. 

Donald Roy’s eyes had fastened on 
me from the first like the grip of steel. 
He had neither moved nor spoken, but 
I knew that he was weighing me in the 
balance. 

‘‘T suppose you will not be exactly 
in love with the wamey Dutchman, 
Mr. Montagu ?”’ he asked now. 

Ismiled. ‘‘If you put it that way 
I don’t care one jack straw for the 
whole clamjamfry of them.’’ 

‘‘T was thinking so. They are a dif- 
ferent race from the Stuarts.”’ 

‘““They are indeed,’’ I acquiesced 
dryly. Then the devil of mischief 
stirred in me to plague him. ‘‘ There’s 
all the difference of bad and a vast deal 
worse between them. It’s a matter of 
comparisons,’’ I coricluded easily. 

‘“You are pleased to be facetious,’’ 
returned O'Sullivan, sourly. ‘‘ But I 
would ask you to remember that you 
are not yet out of the woods, Mr. Mon- 
tagu. My Lord seems satisfied, but 
here are some more of us waiting a 
plain answer to this riddle.’’ 

‘« And what may the riddle be?” 

‘‘Just this. What are you doing 
here ?”’ 

‘‘Faith, that’s easy answered,’’ I 
told him jauntily. ‘‘ I’m here by invi- 
tation of Lord Balmerino, and it seems 
I’m not over welcome.”’ 

Elphinstone interrupted impatiently. 

‘‘Gentlemen, we're at cross pur- 
poses. You're trying to drive Mr. 
Montagu, and I’m all for leading him. 
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I warn you he’s not to be driven. Let 
us talk it over reasonably.”’ 

“‘ Very well,’’ returned O’Sullivan, 
sulkily. ‘‘ Talk as long as you please, 
but he doesn’t get out of this room till 
I’m satisfied.’ And with that he 
marched to the door and mounted 
guard there with drawn sword. 

‘* We are engaged on a glorious en- 
terprise to restore to these islands 
their ancient line of sovereigns. You 
say you do not care for the Hanover- 
ians. Why not then strike a blow for 
the right cause ?’’ asked Leath. 

‘* Right and wrong are not to be di- 
vided by so clean a cut,’’ I told him. 
“‘T am no believer in the divine inheri- 
tance of kings. In the last analysis the 
people shall be the judge.”’ 

‘“Of course; and we are going to put 
it to the test.” 

‘‘You want to set the clock back 
sixty years. It will not do.’’ 

“We think it will. Weare resolved 
at least to try,’’ said Balmerino. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ The 
times are against you. The Stuarts 
have dropped out of the race. The 
mill cannot grind with the water that 
is past.’”’ 

‘« And if the water be not past, Mr. 
Montagu ?’’ asked Creagh. 

‘*Mar found it so in the ’15, and 
many honest gentlemen paid for their 
mistake with their heads. My father’s 
brother for one.”’ 

‘* Mar bungled it from start to finish. 
He had the game in his own hands and 
dribbled away his chances like a fool.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps, but even so, much water 
has passed under London Bridge since 
then. ’Tis sixty years since the Stuarts 
were driven out. Two generations have 
slept on it.”’ 

‘« Then the third generation shall be 
wakened. The stream is coming down 
in spate,’’ said Balmerino. 

‘“‘T hear you say it,’’ I answered 
dryly. 

‘‘ And you shall live to see us do it, 
Mr. Montagu. The heather’s in a blaze 
already. The fiery cross will be speed- 
ing from Badenoch to the braes of Bal- 
whidder. The clans will all arise what- 
ever,’’ cried Donald Roy. 

‘¢7’m not so sure about Mr. Monta- 


gu living to see it. My friends O’Sul- 
livan and DeVallery seem to think not,”’ 
laughed Creagh. ‘‘ Now I’ll wager a 
crown—”’ 

‘““Whose crown did you say?”’ 
I asked, handing him back his smile. 

Balmerino brushed aside our raillery 
and pursued impatiently the main ar- 
gument. ‘The government cannot 
stand out against us. The Duke of 
Newcastle is almost an imbecile. The 
Dutch usurper himself is over in Han- 
over courting a new mistress. His 
troops are all engaged in foreign war. 
There are not ten thousand soldiers on 
the island. At this very moment the 
King of France is sending fifteen thou- 
sand across in transports. He will have 
no difficulty in landing them, and Lon- 
don cannot hold out.’’ 

‘‘T’ faith, he might get his army 
here. I'll never deny that. But I'll 
promise him trouble in getting it away.’’ 

‘The Highlands are ready to bare 
the claymore for King James III,’’ said 
Donald Roy simply. 

“Tt is in my mind that you have 
done that more than once before and 
that because of it misguided heads 
louped (jumped) from sturdy 
shoulders,’’ I answered. 

‘‘Wales too is full of loyal gentle- 
men. What can the Hanoverians do if 
they march across the border to join 
the Highlanders rolling down from the 
North and Marshal Saxe with his 
French army ?’’ asked Leath. 

‘*My imagination halts,’ I  an- 
swered. ‘‘ You will be telling me next 
that England is wearying for a change 
back to the race of kings she has twice 
cast out for their unworthiness.’’ 

‘*I do say it,’’ cried Leath. ‘‘ Bol- 
ingbroke is already negotiating with the 
royal family. Newcastle is a broken 
reed. Hervey will not stand out. 
Stout Walpole is a dying man. In 
whom can the Dutchman trust? The 
nation is tired of his race, their mis- 
tresses, and their German brood.”’ 

‘« When we had them we found these 
same Stuarts a troublesome and dan- 
gerous race. We could not in any 
manner get along with them. We 
drove them out, and then nothing would 
satisfy us but we must have them back 
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again. Well, they had asecond chance, 
and we found them worse than before.” 

‘*Splitme, y’are not here tolectureus, 
Mr. Montagu,” cried Leath with angry 
eye. ‘‘ Damme, we don’t care a rap 
for your opinions, but you have heard 
too much. To be short, the question 
is, will you join us or won’t you?”’ 

‘“To be short then, Mr. Leath, not 
on compulsion.’’ 

‘‘There’s no compulsion about it, 
Kenn. If you join us ‘tis of your own 
free will,’’ said Balmerino. 

‘*Gad’s blood, I think not! Mr. 
Montagu has no option in the matter,”’ 
cried O’Sullivan from the door. ‘‘ He 
forfeited his right to decide for himself 
when he blundered in on us. Willy 
nilly, he must join us!”’ 

‘* And if I don’t?”’ 

His answering smile would have 
turned milk. ‘‘ Have you made your 
will, Mr. Montagu ?”’ 

‘Last night at the gaming table, 
and the Chevalier O’Sullivan was one 
of the legatees,’’ I answered like a flash. 

‘Touché, Sully,’’ laughed Creagh. 
“ Ecod, I like our young cockerel's 


spirit.”’ 

“And I don’t, Tony,” returned 
O’Sullivan. ‘‘He shall join us, or 
damme—-’’ He stoppd, but his mean- 


ing was plain to be read. 

I answered dourly. ‘‘ You may blow 
the candles, but I will not be het.” 

“ Faith, 
to-night, Mr. Montagu,’ chuckled 
Anthony Creagh. ‘' You'll make a 
fine stage exit—granting that Sully has 
his way. I wouldn't miss it for a deal.’’ 

‘‘Tf the house is crowded you may 
have my seat for nothing,’’ I said. 

Strange to say my spirits were rising. 
This was the first perilous adventure of 
my life, and my pulse pounded with 
that exquisite thrill which comes at 
such a time to every man that is not a 
coward. Besides, I knew that Balme- 
rino would never stand aside and let me 
suffer for his indiscretion. 

The old Lord’s troubled eves looked 
into mine. I think he was beginning 
to regret this impulsive experiment of 
his. He tried a new tack with me. 

“* Of course there is a risk, Kenneth. 
We may not win. Perhaps you do 


you're full of epigrams 


well to think of the consequences. As 
you say, heads may fall because of the 
rising.”’ 

I read into his voice a hint of scorn. 

“You might have spared me that, 
my Lord,’’ Ianswered quietly. ‘‘ Iam 
thinking of the innocent blood that must 
be spilled.’’ 

‘‘T know that, Kenneth ; your joining 
us will neither help nor hinder that.’’ 

“And your not joining us will have 
deucedly unpleasant effects for you,”’ 
suggested Sullivan. 

‘‘Lord Balmerino flung round on 
him angrily, his hand on his sword hilt. 
‘‘T think you have forgotten one thing, 
Chevalier O’Sullivan.’’ 

“And that is—?”’ 

‘“‘That Mr. Montagu came here as 
my guest. If he does not care to join 
us he shall be free as air to depart.”’ 

O’Sullivan laughed unpleasantly. 
‘Shall he? Gadzooks! The Chevalier 
O'Sullivan will have a word to say with 
him first. He did not come as any guest 
of mine. What thedevil! If you were 
not sure of him, why did you bring 
him?” 

Balmerino fumed, but he had no an- 
swer for that. He could only say— 

‘‘T thought him sure to join, but I 
can answer for his silence with my 
life.’ 

‘«“ Twill be more to the point that we 
do not answer for his speech with our 
lives,’’ grumbled Leath. : 

The Frenchman leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘‘My frien’, you thought 
heem to be at heart of us, and you were 
meestaken ; you theenk heem sure to 
keep our secret, but how are we to know 
you are not again meestaken ?’’ 

‘Sure, that’s easy,’’ broke out 
O'Sullivan, scornfully. ‘‘ We’ll know 
when the rope is round our gullets.”’ 

‘‘Oh, he won't peach, Sully. He 
isn't that kind. Stap me, you never 
know a gentleman when you see one,"’ 
put in Creagh, carelessly. 

The young Highlander Macdonald 
spoke up. ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m all for 
making an end to this collieshangie. 
By your leave, Lord Balmerino, Mr. 
Creagh and myself will step upstairs 
with this gentleman and come to some 
composition on the matter. Mr. Mon- 
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Kenneth Montagu, Jacobite, arm in arm with Tony Creagh and Donald Roy Macdonald. 


tagu saved my life last night, but I give 
you the word of Donald Roy Mac- 
donald that if I am not satisfied in the 
end I will plant six inches of steel in 
his wame for him to digest, and there’s 
gumiption for you at all events.”’ 


He said it as composedly as if he had 
been proposing a stroll down the row 
with me, and I knew him to be justthe 
man would keep his word. The 
others knew it too and agreed to the 
proposal. O'Sullivan drew aside, sul- 
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lenly, to let us pass. Presently we four 
were alone together in a room above. 

‘‘Is your mind so set against joining 
us, Kenn? I have got myself into a 
pickle, and I wish you would just get 
me out,’’ Balmerino began. 

‘* If they had asked me civilly I dare- 
say I should have said ‘ Yes!’ an 
hour ago; but I’ll not be forced in.’’ 

‘Quite right, too. You’re a broth 
ofalad. I wouldn’t in your place, 
Montagu, and I take off my hat to 
your spirit,” said Creagh. ‘‘ Now let’s 
begin again.’’ He went to the door 
and threw it open. ‘‘ The way is clear 
for you to leave if you want to go, but 
I would be most happy to have you 
stay with us. It’s men like you we’re 
looking for. Won't you strike a blow 
for the King o’er the water, Montagu ?’”’ 

‘He is of the line of our ancient 
monarchs. He and his race have ruled 
us a thousand years,’’ urged Balmerino. 
‘* They have their faults perhaps—”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ I smiled. 

‘‘ Well, and if they have,’’ cried Red 
Donald hotly in the impetuous High- 
land way. ‘‘Is this a time to be re- 
membering them? For my part, I will 
be forgetting their past faults and mind- 
ing only their present distresses.’’ 

His enthusiasm shamed me, but I 
would not give up yet. 

‘« It appears as easy for a Highlander 
to forget the faults of the Stuarts as it 
is for them to forget his services.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you harp on. their faults. 
Have you none of your own ?”’ cried 
Elphinstone impatiently. ‘I have 
seen and talked with the young Prince 
Charles Edward. He is one to follow 
to the death. I have never met the 
marrow of him.’’ 

‘‘T think of the thousands that will 
lose their lives for him.’’ 

‘‘ Well, and that’s a driech (gloomy) 
subject too, but Donald Roy would a 
hantle rather die with claymore in hand 
and the widdering steel aboot his head 
than be always fearing to pay the 
piper,’’ said the Highlander blithely. 

‘* Your father was out for the King 
in the ’15,’’ said Balmerino gently. 

Oh, Arthur Elphinstone had the 
guile for all his rough ways. I was 
moved more than I cared to own. 


Many a time I had sat at my father’s 
knee and listened to the thrilling tale 
of ‘the ’15’. The Highland blood in 
me raced the quicker through my veins. 
All the music of the heather hills and 
the wimpling burns wooed me to join 
the insurgents in the North. My 
father’s example, his brother’s blood, 
loyalty to the traditions of my family, 
the recklessness that comes from an 
empty purse, the friendship of Balmer- 
ino and Captain Macdonald, all tugged 
at my will; but none of them were so 
potent as the light that shone in the 
eyes of a Highland lassie I had 
never met till two hours before. I tossed 
aside my scruples and took the leap. 

‘““Come!’’ I cried. ‘‘A fair ex- 
change is no robbery. Lend yourselves 
to meon a mission of some danger for one 
night and I will pledge myself a part- 
ner with you. The help I ask may be 
given honorably. What say you?”’ 

‘‘Gad’s life, I cry agreed! You're 
cheap at the price, Mr. Montagu. I’m 
yours, rip me, if you want me to help 
rum-pad a cabinet minister’s coach,” 
exclaimed the Irishman. 

‘Mr. Creagh has taken the words 
out of my mouth,”’ cried Donald Roy. 
‘Tf you're wanting to lift a lassie or to 
carry the war to a foe I’ll be blithe to 
stand at your back.”’ 

‘“‘You put your finger on the pulse 
of my ambitions, Captain Macdonald. 
I’m wanting to do just thosetwo things. 
You come to scratch so readily that I 
hope you have had some practice of 
your own,’’ I laughed. 

There was wine on the table and I 
filled the glasses. 

‘““Then we stand agreed. If no 
other sword leaves scabbard mine 
shall,’ I cried in a flame of newborn 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I give you 
the King over tke water.”’ 

‘‘King James! God bless him!’ 
echoed Balmerino and Creagh. 

‘“‘Deoch slaint an Righ! (The 
King’s Drink). And win or lose we 
shall have a beautiful time of it what- 
ever,’’ said Donald gaily. 

An hour later Kenneth Montagu, 
Jacobite, walked home arm in arm with 
Tony Creagh and Donald Roy Mac- 
donald. 


(To be continued.) 


By LESLEY GLENDOWER PEABODY 


‘‘ Dreaming of the Port O’Strangers 

In the roadstead of the years.” 
a\l’ is very good to go to the 
Ya} end of theworld. Itisvery 
} good to stay there, beyond 

the cockcrow of to-morrow, 
H in the utter silence of distil- 
ling time. 

I found it the place of my lost dreams 
and I should never have come away 
had it not been for the two companions 
I had taken along, seamen of skill, long 
known and carefully chosen out of a 
hamlet full of fishermen, hearth-akinned 
and neighborly acquaint. But they 
questioned me when the sun went down 
over the rim and a great moon swung 
up into the eastern sky. It was for 
home they were—for home and a safe 
harbor. It was only for me to go with 
them and break the covenant I had 
made with the sea. 

Up in a northern sea, set like asmall 
prehistoric jewel, lies an island in the 
great sea space. It is said among the 
fishermen that follow those polar 
tides that the island is never in the same 
place, but drifts about with im- 
perial lawlessness to windward of the 
main. A lost island at the very harbor 
of the world. 

From a point far inland I had watched 
the heedless days break over it all 
through an early summer and I had 
seen the level top of it, a massive gold, 
in the full moonlight of August nights; 
and in September, choosing the day of 
Our Lady as one set with wise stars and 
auspicious signs, I went to find it. 
A wild venture, but one paying richly 


in acoin we seldom clink in our lands- 
men’s pockets, those old worn pockets 
of everyday life that hold the pennies 
of our homely savings, thumb pressed 
to duln-ss from passing in petty trade 
all in the round of a day. 

A wild sea venture down the track of 
the great winds through the green, mad 
heart of the tumbling sea. A daring 
of lost horizons and _ unrighteous 
shoals. : 

I had paddled out a little toward 
this vanishing point of dreamland on 
soft mornings when the sea was a gar- 
den of the sun. ButI turned always at 
the bidding of a faint heart when I 
got the dooming note of its strong un- 
dertow. A line of white foam fondled 
the lawless base of it even when the 
inland sea was sleepy. Ever a coward, 
that canoe of mine scented a perilous 
way and was eager to turn about on the 
crest of the first wave and seek more 
welcome beaches. Aftermy landing on 
that forbidden ‘coast I understood the 
feeling of all boats. It was no place 
for them, they were not wanted except 
for the feed of that deep-throated cur- 
rent running down from Labrador and 
the Banks. Their shivering, quickened 
sense gives them an intuitional knowl- 
edge of this, and sends them off on a 
long tack, if the guiding hand be not 
dull. 

O, the marvel of the sea and the ever- 
lasting marvel of her boats! Be they 
but crude followers of the perfected 
line or light Psyches of the tides, they 
speak of marvel anda sea-bond, man 
can never tully understand. The law of 
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them, the wings of them, the rapturous 
life of them in a glorious wind, their 
slim bodies slipping through the piling 
water and shaking off the sea foam. It 
is a subtle secret they keep with the 
unfathomed sea, beyond human ken, 
I’m thinking, for all the wisdom man 
wears in his heart. We fashion them, 
it may be, often in dull-witted labor, 
but they are ever beyond the reach of 
us for all our science sets them before 
the wind. Surely for man or woman 
there is no such sad thing as a fear of 
the sea, or the antipathy for a boat. 
How is it the great rhythm does not 
strike through like the sun? How is 
it that the magnetism of that mighty 
pulsing body does not speak to the 
small, delicate human pulse and set it 
mad for sea-faring? I cannot tell, for 
Ihave been fellow with the wild gull 
and have learned the sea-wind’s story. 
So the world divides her people, and to 
some she gives the meaning of the sea. 
These hearts must answer the high tides 
and know the desolation of the drained, 
flavescent beaches when they all lie 
silent under the dawn. 

Very true it is that the journey to 
the end of the world must be made by 
water. It is a sea destiny you must 
take up. The patient-fingered years 
have woven the story over and over 
into their rich tapestries. There is the 
fabled sea and the line of lost land put 
in with the thread of gold to show the 
way be worth the Queen’s jewels. 
There be those who still follow the 
Dreamer of Genoa and do not believe in 
the end of the world. They are great- 
hearted heroes, and they sail after the 
Master. The truth is they have made 
the perilous port so often that they do 
not know when they get there. They 
come back to us, bringing a sea chest 
of misty, world-end fabrics and strange 
shaped bottles of hillside wine, fragrant 
and dream-heavy. They smile at our 
questioning with patient eyes that 
have seen beyond the credulous 
day, but they do not know that 
they have anchored after the surge 
of the last tide in the lonely world- 
end seas. 

It was a primitive going I made that 
eighth of September before the day- 
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break. We slipped out to sea on a 
tagged wind left over from the night. 
The moon, setting full, was half ob- 
secured by flying clouds. Hecate 
walked abroad and threw no friendly 
look on the going forth. By some pre- 
dawn signal the sailors knew the day 
promised fair, so although they were 
not with me with any enthusiastic lik- 
ing for the undertaking, they agreed to 
start. It was half-past four o’clock 
and gray and cold. The tide was com- 
ing and ‘making,’’ as the fishermen 
say, so we did little more than stem it 
for an hour or two. We went out in 
an eighteen-foot center-board fishing 
boat. She was not a beautiful boat 
perhaps, but she was honest made and 
carried herself well. The good word 
of her was that she could putanything to 
leeward. For several days beforehand 
I had talked of my voyage to this boat 
of the hamlet. She took my confidence 
with a good boat’s understanding and 
she explained one or two points about. 
the course as I paddled around her in 
my canoe and stowed the lantern and 
the matches and took the water-jug 
ashore to be filled. On the morning 
chosen she was ready in the early gray- 
ness for her orders, and she worked out 
against the tide with an uncomplaining 
steadiness that made me cover up my 
own impatience as a little thing in the 
eyes of her. We towed a wise old dory 
to get ashore in; a dory who had 
learned her sea, all the bitter lesson of 
of it, and could tell you strange stories, 
of a hot morning when the tide had 
gone down the beach, and you lay 
in the stillness beside her. How 
wise they are, these northern-born 
boats ! 

After the sun rose we got a breeze 
from the south’ard, which freshened as 
the morning grew. Although we had 
to beat out this gave usa great run, 
and we were tearing over the miles that 
lay between us and the Island at a fine 
pace, long before noonday. We an- 


chored a quarter of a mile from shore, 
the tide running strong. 

Going ashore, I was astonished to 
see how far the reefs held out into the 
sea. You were on top of them at one 
moment, and suddenly they fell away 
underneath and you were well aware of 
the fathoms running between you and 
the line of high land looming unfamil- 
iar to starboad. 

At each end of the Island sea-carved 
sphinxes heads looked scornfully and 
all-knowingly to the east and to the 
west. I tried to get them fixed perma- 
nently in my camera, but they eluded 
me and gave me only a hopeless blur. 
We went on boats-length after boats- 
length across this uncertain water until 
the booming was monotonous in our 
ears and we were accustomed to the 
angry welcome. Our landing at last 
was ina bewildering combing sea, high- 
riding and unfriendly. We were swept 
ashore suddenly, whether we would or 
no, by a great wave that certainly 
meant us no good turn. We were going 
its way, it could not help itself. When 
I tumbled out over the bow of the sea- 
drenched dory, my only thought was to 
get back my lost breath. Thisnew world 
was topsy-turvied and sea and sky 
rocked together, unmindful of the petty 
equilibrium of the human brain. When 
I could look about, I saw that there 
was a wild tangle of rank growth above 
the sheer cliffs, which were marvelously 
colored and touched with a flame the 
home shore never knew. On the inner 
reefs, the gulls and seals were playing 
in the sun-way and laughing, I believe 
at the insignificant human shadow that 
fell across their border land. 

At my own suggestion, the seamen 
went back to the boat and left me for 
the little length of time on my coveted 
shore. I climbed on all fours up the 
rough, rocky side of the island until I 
was in the high wind-swept grass o1 
the top. No trees grew on the island 
now, yet great whitened roots held the 
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edge of the rock with a mighty grip. 
The great sea filled my eyes. It got 
into a tremendous passion where it met 
the wall of the outer rocks and flew 
mast-high in disapproval of being 
hindered. I crept to the edge of the 
cliffs and lay there in the vast sea light, 
deep in the overgrowth of the unmo- 
lested years. The golden-rod and as- 
ters were as high as my shoulders and 
heavy with color. Above the booming 
of the sea there was a great stillness. 
It was as if the silence had accumulated 
here in this remote place and lain un- 
broken and unbreathed for an ageless 
length of time. Away down below me 
was the incessant roar of the sea and 
overhead the occasional creaking of a 
gull, a sea sound, like the pulling of 
phantom ropes on some uneasy pirate 
ship that could not sleep at the bottom 
of the deep sea. Yet the silence was 
dominant, overmastering and impres- 
sive. 

Gradually my mind was confused by 
the immensity and I fell drowsily into 
the dream of the luscious touch of sea 
and sky. About me was the chemistry 
of these two unfettered elements. Here 
was room to shake out the stuff of life 
—the moth-eaten, wrinkled habit of 
human experience. In this great wash 
of light and air the dust of yesterday 
must be scattered and the transcendant 
worth of a new life be recognized. 

My day was slipping away from me 
now, down the stretch of the afternoon 
hours. I saw the long-fingered shadows 
appearing and knew the sun was soon 
gone. I was gathering treasures on the 
beach where the fishermen must land, 
when I came upon an enormous squid. 
He had evidently died in battle and he 
wanted to tell meall about it. For the 
rest of the time before the sailors came 
for me this ten-armed creature seemed 


to follow me about, fora husky voicejust 
behind me kept repeating all the trage- 
dies of the sea. The low tide strange- 
ness fascinated me and I wandered a long 
way among the Kelpies. There had been 
ruin along this shore. ‘There had been 
shipwreck and the bitter taking of 
young lives written against this island, 
adrift under the pole star. Yet the spell 
of it was sweet, and with the waning light 
came a forgetfulness of the home shore, 
and all its little intimate life and speech. 

The grating of a dory on the beach, 
and the calling of two tired and anx- 
ious fishermen, brought me back from 
the lost port of the end of the world. 

We went hometo the swing of dreamy 
sails, wing and wing with the south 
wind, under the great September moon, 
the harvest moon, riding high and put- 
ting out the light of the lesser stars. 
Right in our wake was the Scorpion, 
with burning Antares just above the 
dory, and in the sweep of the constel- 
lations came Virgo in the west with 
steadfast, assuring Spica a little nearer 
the earth. From the stars to the sea 
was the tremulous moonlit night, ten- 
der and still after the crashing morning 
life of wind and water. Far to wind- 
ward lay Lost Island, fast disappearing 
in the full light. The tramping of the 
seas about it was like distant thunder. I 
went forward and watched the small 
falling stars shoot down into the moon- 
lighted sea. 

The faint outlines of the little austere 
fishing hamlet were beginning to show. 
I saw a familiar light shine out across 
the water—a little home light—paled 
by the greater beauty. I looked back 


to the bold silhouette of my lost land. 
It was fading into dream, and even as I 
looked it beckoned to me, and catching 
the trail of some wild ungoverned cur- 
rent, it went farther out to sea. 


MARGINALIA 


THE WAY OF A MAID 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Upon either hand were the woods; at 

our feet the great yard, with its vivid 
turf, its old oaks, its well-trimmed evergreens 
and its winding gravel walk, gently sloped to 
the public roadway; across the roadway lay 
broad pasture lands, contentedly munched 
over bya thousand cattle; beyond the pas- 
ture-lands flowed the blue river. 

Happily had Colonel Everett planned, when 
the had so built that the main portion of his 
estate should be in front of him, and that, like 
a patriarch in his tent door, he might sit upon 
his porch and count his flocks and herds. 

To-day, here against the thickly timbered 
hill-crest stood the huge house, its command- 
ing position, its odd crenelles and turrets, 
giving it the appearance of a castle, while its 
generous verandah proclaimed it a comfort- 
able home. There, below, extended, almost 
as far as the eye could cover the busy, Davie 
meadows. But Colonel Everett was dead, an 
the head of the vast property was this slip of 
a girl now idly swaying in the hammock, 
athwart the porch corner. 

“Clarice,” I said, abruptly, ‘‘ vou ought to 
‘get married.” 

‘‘T know it,” she admitted with prompt- 
ness, 

‘*Then why don't you?” I queried. 

‘* Echo answers ‘Why ?'” she murmured. 

The hammock ropes squeaked mildly as she 
swung to and fro between the columns. 

“You must see—of course you do—that 
Everett Place should be in charge of some man 
clothed with more authority than a mere salary 
can give,” Icontinued. ‘‘He should be interest- 
ed in it because it is his and yours. Money 
will buy service, but it will not buy interest. 
The manager of Everett Place should be its 
owner—that is, its joint owner. ‘Tis a pity to 
let an overseer play hob with such an estate.” 

‘But I’m quite satisfied with the ‘over- 
seer,’ as you're pleased to call yourself,” ob- 
jected Clarice. ‘' Everybody says you've done 
finely, and I’m sure that I've got more money 
than I can spend.” 

“Which is one objection I have in mind to 
the present system,” I replied. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band would feel free to invest the money, for 
ft would be his money also; on the other 
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hand, a conscientious manager or overseer 
naturally hesitates to take the risk, if the in- 
vestment would fall outside the farm.” 
_ ‘‘Lexpect you're tired of being tied down 
in the country,” accused Clarice, peeping, 
bright-eyed, around the corner of her ham- 
mock pillow at me, sitting upon the rail with 
my back against a®pillar. 

he vehemence with which I hastened to 
deny was so sincere that it was ludicrous. 

‘‘ However," I concluded, ‘‘ your father did 
not intend that I should stay here always. He 
must have foreseen that you would some day 
be married, and that my stewardship could be 
only rae al 

‘Why couldn't you be my husband's stew- 
ard as well as mine?’’ demanded Clarice— 
maybe with a trace of sly malice. 

‘‘ Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed. 

“Mercy!” she cried, with a little giggle. 
a had no idea that your task was so disagree- 
able.” 

“Ttisn’t Giarceable I retorted dismayed. 
‘But your husband—you understand, he'd be 
your husband, and—" 

‘“‘Yes, I certainly hope so,’ interrupted 
Clarice. ‘‘I should insist on having it in 
black and white.” 

‘‘_—and while I’m glad to serve you, he 
ought to be able to run his own affairs. Be- 
sides, I want to be something more than a 
dried-up secretary, another man’s hired help, 
all my life.” 

‘Well, what ?’’ asked Clarice, gazing at me 
curiously. 

I could not tell her my heart's desire, al- 
though it was at the tip of my tongue, as ever. 
I had been left in trust by her father; in trust 
of his daughter's lands, but not of his daugh- 
ter’s life. I must not overstep my office. So 
I responded, enigmatically : 

“Much.” 

Which Clarice received with a dry: 

“Thanks.” 

“Why don’t you get married ?”’ I persisted. 
“You are old enough——’”’ 

‘How indelicately candid—to remind me 
that I'm twenty-three ! ”’ she sniffed, severely. 
‘And how very rude! You should have said 
that I am young enough. I’m angry with 
you, Cousin Phil!” 
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“And to my personal knowledge you have 
had offer after offer——" 

‘And not all from the same person, 
corrected. 

‘““No; from many young men of good char- 
acter, Boog family and good position, and why 

ou refused some of them is more than I can 
athom.” 

‘Possibly I didn’t love them,’’ she suggest- 
ed, softly. ‘‘Supposing, Mr. Wise-Acre, you 
pick out a husband for me,” she added. ‘‘It 
will so simplify matters—you being un- 
biased.”’ 

“Pick out a husband ?’? Quick as a wink I 
might have replied ‘‘ Philip Armsted ’’—but I 
didn't. My name had no business in the can- 
didacy ; and while it yearned to break prison 
I blurted, haphazard : 

‘‘Jasper Tait.” ‘ ele 

“Jasper Tait!’’’ repeated Clarice, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘A would-be Beau Brummel! I have 
no wish to be a valet !”’ 

“Robert Harne.” 

““«Ha-ow’s your hawgs, Miss Clarice?” 
mimicked my pert auditor. ‘No; the man I 
marry must have a mind above such a sub- 
ject.” 

‘Brandon Sawley.” 

“A sport! He might wager me on a horse- 


she 


race—and not lose!" 
“Well, Edmund Puff,’ I pro- 
, triumphantly. 

““«Puddin’ head Ned?’ Gra- 
cious! He's the other extreme. 
I prefer Bran.” 

“John de Voe, then. What's 
the objection against him ?”’ 

‘“‘None! He isn’t worth it. 
Gocd character! Bad character! . 
fe has no character at all! He’s 
like gelatine ; tasteless, colorless.’’ 

‘Fritz Fentox.” 

‘‘Puh! A cheap edition of Bob. 
I’d never get farther into his house 
than the kitchen. He wants a 
drudge, not a wife!” 

I paused, at loss for another 
name, and inwardly exultant over 
the trenchant way she had swept 
aside those which I had already 
presented. 

“Done ?”’ she inquired, sweetly. 

‘“Yes—that is, while there are 
lots more, I don’t see but what 
you had better choose for your- 
self,’’ I responded, with meekness. 

‘*Cousin Phil, how old are you ?” 
asked Clarice, suddenly sitting up 
and facing me. 

“Forty winters and thirty-three 
summers,’’ I replied. ‘Or, forty 
with my beard on, and thirty-three 
with it off.’ 

‘“Which makes seventy-three,” 
asserted Clarice. ‘‘ Butat the low- 
est estimate, don’t you think that 
you ought to have acquired more 
sense—about girls ?’’ 

‘It’s hard to learn that I have 
tried and failed, Clarice,’’ I con- 
fessed, though rather startled by 
her insinuation. 

‘Yet, positively, you expose yourself by 
saying that I had better choose my own hus- 
band! And you preface that remarkable ad- 
vice by attempting, like a big, innocent calf, 
to aid me bya list which, I must admit, you 
selected with heroic impartiality! Oh, Phil 
the Foolish!’’ and she laughed mockingly. 

I flushed. I did not take kindly to being 
put upon the same plane with a “big, inno- 
cent calf,’’ even by Clarice—or should I say, 
especially by Clarice |! 

‘However, your advice is timely, no matter 
if it isn’t very original,’ she resumed. ‘I 
will choose—there |’ 

She emphasized her “‘ there’’ by plumping, 
with a little spring, out of the hammock. 

‘*T’ll tell you the rest after supper to-night,’’ 
she vouchsafed, with an energetic shake of 
her crumpled skirt about her dainty ankles ; 
and tripped toward the door. Midway she 
halted an instant, and patting me on the head, 
purred : 

“ Don't feel bad, Phil. 
things.” 

An instant more and she had fled, leaving 
her light touch and her clear laugh as my 
pleasant memorv of her presence ; her accept- 
ance of my rash coutusel, as my unpleasant. 
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According to the design which Clarice un- 
folded —and a madcap whim it semed to be— 
within the week we sent out invitations to the 
‘ most elaborate dancing party, for the twenty- 
ninth, that the vicinity had ever known. 
Hospitable Everett Place was to eclipse all its 
past record. Town and country alike were 
bidden, and the neighborhood was agog. 

It was my duty to enter cheerfully into 
Clarice’s countless plans concerning the forth- 
coming event; but nevertheless, I was mis- 
erable. Practically, the night of the twenty- 
ninth meant to me the end. It meant good- 
by to Everett Place; it meant good-by to 
Clarice. 

I had been here eight years, eight happy 
years, shadowed only by the death of the cole 
onel. When he had been able to realize the 
dream of his life, and with his millions had 
retired here to establish a country house and 
to devote himself to his passion—fancy stock— 
he had sent for me, whom he always had fa- 
vored among his younger relatives, to be his 
secretary—and, I cannot but add, his son. 
When he had died, so unexpectedly to all, I 
found that I had been named his executor, 
Clarice his heir. 

Since then five years had flashed by. Clar- 
ice, whom I had seen first in her girlhood, had 
attained her womanhood. My executorship 
had long been fulfilled. Still, at the wish of 
Clarice, and because it was best for the estate 
that I should, I had stayed at Everett Place to 
manige it. 


That I loved Clarice goes without saying ; 
loved her not as a sister, or as a second cousin, 
but as Clarice—just Clarice. And our very inti- 
macy prevented my telling her so. I did not 
wish to subject her to any embarrassment 
which she might feel by reason of a ridiculous 
sense of obligation. Moreover, I was ten years 
her senior, and was, save her housekeeper-aunt 
(an amiable but dense person), her only adviser. 

Everett Place had prospered, but it was time 
that manager stepped out, husband step 
in. Who he would be I did not know; Clar- 
ice evidently did. 

The twenty-ninth arrived, and everything 
had been prepared. When the sun sank we 
lighted the great house, room to room, until 
it looked like a festal palace. As I was has- 
tening to dress, Clarice called down the hall: 

‘‘Prink your prettiest, Phil. ’Tis the last 
chance you’ll have to dance with me before 
my wedding.” 

his warning was not one calculated to lift 
me into the very best of spirits, I must ac- 
knowledge. Toilet completed, upon scruti- 
nizing myself in the glass, as many a man has 
done in fact as well as in fiction, I beheld a face 
as melancholy as that of a mute at a funeral. 

The guests streamed in, so that for an hour 
we were kept busy welcoming them. Quick- 
ly the ballroom filled. We could hear, where 
we were standing below, the strains of the or- 
chestra and the rhythmic swish of feet upon 
the polished floor. 

““You can go up, Clarice,’’ finally I sug- 
gested. ‘You might as well be dancing, and 
I'll stay here to greet late comers. I don’t 
care to dance, anyway.” 

“But you'll dance with me, won’t you?” 
she inquired. 

‘* By all means,’’ I answered, adding glum- 
ly, ‘‘if I have a chance.” 

“You'll have the chance, I promise you,”’ 
she returned, over her shoulder, smiling back 
at me as she ascended the wide stairway upon 
the arm of a fortunate cavalier. Sosubtle was 
the smile that my glumness melted, and I, too, 
smiled. It was a shame for me to throwa 
damper over the occasion. 

A number of things, here and there, occu- 
pied me, and when I was enabled, at last, to 
seek the ball room, I was in better humor. 
But, as I had thought probable, my ‘“‘chance”’ 
to dance with Clarice was an extremely for- 
lorn one, inasmuch as upon me devolved to 
attend to the least popular girls, and she her- 
self was the belle as well as the hostess of the 
gathering. 

In fact, I never got near her until, during an 
interval between dae she beckoned to me. 

‘*Tt’s ten o’clock, Phil,’’ she announced, as 
I bent over her, ‘‘and time for the german, 
you know. Now make your speech.’’ 

I gazed at her imploringly. The task ap- 
palled me. 

‘*Oh, Clarice, I can’t!”’ 

‘“‘Can’t! The idea!’ she protested gaily. 
‘“Who ever heard of a lawyer having stage- 
fright! Go ahead, you goose.” 

‘Tf you don’t I will,” she threatened, while 
I faltered. 
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“Pshaw! I’ll do it if you’ll tell me what to 
say, Miss Everett,’’ volunteered John de Voe, 
who was sitting beside her. 

t was enough. The effrontery of this 
nincompoop gave me the needful stiffening, 
and while everybody watched I stalked across 
the room, and took stand before the recess 
where the orchestra was concealed. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,’’ I said—the words 
which I had been rehearsing to myself for a 
week coming mechanically to my tongue, 
‘‘T’m sure that you will agree with me that 
Everett Place ought to have a master as well 
as a mistress. Weare about to begin the 
german, and Miss Everett has done us the 
honor of inventing for the first figure what 
she terms ‘the matrimonial figure!’ It is 
for the men generally, but the man—”’ 

‘‘Only single men need apply,’’ interrupted 
Clarice, in dulcet tones, to my confusion. 

‘‘ The man,’’ I proceeded, frowning, ‘‘ whose 
favor she accepts is—is himself accepted, and 
—and—I believe that’s all.” 

With this lame finish J started to sit down. 

“Not all, by any means! ”’ corrected Clarice, 
mischievously, hopping upon her chair to 
speak, and there steadying herself by grasping 
the shoulder of her neighbor on either hand. 
‘““My partner—whoever he may be—and I 
will lead the german, company permitting, 
and we’ll be married, and live happy ever 
after, of course. And it was Phil who advised 
me to choose a husband, so he is responsible. 
Phil, help the men select their favors—in case 
they want any. They may favor other ladies 
—that should be understood, please—but they 
will not necessarily be convicted of wishing 
to marry them.”’ 

Clarice subsided, and a buzz of amazed 
comment arose. The men rallied quicker 
than did the women, and, led by the more 
audacious blades like Brandon Sawley and 
Jasper Tait, flocked to the table whereon 
were displayed the especial favors — tiny 
golden hearts. 

Some of the men returned to their seats ; 
other lingered on the floor. A hush of an- 
ticipation fell over the gathering. All waited. 

‘“Well,’’ said Clarice, plaintively, ‘‘ does 
nobody want me?" 

Nobody! Why hardly a bachelor in the 
room but was openly her suitor, while not a 
few of the staid benedicts were accustomed 
to cast sheep’s eyes at her. 


The red in her cheeks deepened, until, 
above her fair neck and shoulders, her face 
was a beautiful crimson rose poised in a 
marble vase. 

On a sudden Brandon Sawley, with the 
remark, ‘‘ Nothing dare, nothing do,” march- 
ed straight across the floor, and, bowing low, 
offered his favor. Clarice looked him full in 
the eyes, and, smiling, shook her head. 

Brandon bowed again, and defiantly march- 
ed back to his chair. People laughed, but 
T admired his pluck. 

His failure emboldened other aspirants. 
Jasper Tait strutted to discomforture. Next 
Fritz Fentox shambled over, and sheepishly 
retired. 

Then Horace Munn, Robert Harne and Gil- 
bert Henry, in a row. 

‘““Mercy!’’ exclaimed Clarice. ‘I can’t 
marry the three of you, so I will have none,” 
and she hid her face behind her fan. 

One after another, old and young, of town 
and of country, some jokingly, some daringly, 
and some white witha great hope, essayed 
the venture, and one after another met a 
refusal which, while varied to fit the oppor- 
tunity, was the same in A ie te 

Finally came a lull. The list of candidates 
seemed to be exhausted. 

‘‘Oh, dear,”’ sighed Clarice, demurely, but 
her eyes a-shine with merriment, ‘‘ must I 
miss this lovely waltz? ’”’ 

From my station by the table I scanned the 
room, and I did not see a single available man 
left. ‘Was this scheme merely a joke? Had 
I been inveigled intoa farce? Already 
couples, unable to resist the strains which 
had long been calling them, were drifting 
over the floor. 

That minx of a Clarice ! 

Suddenly a‘ hum of interest attracted my 
attention. I turned my head toward the spot 
where Clarice had been sitting, but here was 
Clarice by my side! 

‘* Phil,” she pouted, 
dance |”’ 

I stared in amazement, now at her, now at 
the golden heart, which, I perceived, I had 
been unconsciously twirling in my fingers. 


“Tso want to 


The pout changed toa tender smile; before 
my stare her brave gaze fell. 

A at light broke upon me, and unre- 
buffed I lai 
palm. 


the golden heart in her soft 


MY FRENCH LESSON 


By ETHEL M. KELLEY 


Down in the garden, in the shade, 
Where Cupid placed an artful bench 
I linger with the little maid 
Who daily tries to teach me French ; 
But ah, my lips will learn no more 
Than ‘‘ Je vous aime, je vous adore.”’ 


‘‘Oh! parlez-vous Francais,’’ she cries ; 
The birds sing mating songs, above, 

And sweet upon us smile the skies, 
While all the world’s a world of love. 

I con my lesson o’er and o’er, 

Of ‘‘ Je vous aime, je vous adore.”’ 


Ah! in her hair the sunbeams nest, 

And in her eyes the violets blow, 
While in the summer of her breast 

The song bird thoughts flit to and fro. 
Oh! ne’er were words so blest before 
As ‘‘Je vous aime, je vous adore.” 


The grammar flutters to the grass, 
A daisy nods a knowing head, 
And on my breast a little lass 
Outblushes all the rose’s red. 
Ne’er lips a sweeter burden bore 
Than “Je vous aime, je vous adore.”’ 


A DINING-CAR ROMANCE 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


XCEPT for one other traveler, Merrick 

had the luxurious chair-car to himself. 

His fellow passenger, a fashionably 

dressed young woman, was evidently ill at 
ease. 

Merrick regarded her with interest. She 
was not an ordinary personage. She was 
Spanish, undoubtedly, he decided, after a 
lingering inspection. One could see that ata 
glance. The oval olive cheek, the long black 
lashes, the dark eyes and the masses of blue- 
black hair all proclaimed her foreign nation- 
ality. 

Merrick studied the various labels on her 
satchel, but could make out only the word 
“Rico.” 

Clearly she was from Porto Rico, and 
Spanish was her native tongue. He remem- 
bered, with a pang, that he had once thought 
seriously of taking up Spanish. He was sud- 
denly filled with regret for having decided in 
favor of shorthand. 

He looked wistfully at the young woman, 
who was certainly anything but comfortable. 
Perhaps someone she had expected had failed 
to put in an appearance. Possibly she was 
ill or frightened, or had taken the wrong 
train. Perhaps he could be of some assist- 
ance. He could recall numerous instances 
where he Aad been of assistance to young and 
distressed femininity. At anv rate, it was 
clearly necessary that something should be 
done. It was equally clear that he was the 
man to do it. He would do his best. 

Steadying himself by the chairs, for the 
train was running at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, Merrick went forward. 

“I beg your pardon, Senora,” said he, paus- 
ing at the young woman's elhow ‘‘ Hablay 
Espafiola?” 


‘Si Senor,” replied the distressed one, with 
a perfect accent, and an upward sweep of her 
long lashes. 

Merrick, having reached the end of his 
Spanish vocabulary, sat down upon the arm 
of the opposite chair and gazed in respectful 
silence at the lovely foreigner, who flushed 
slightly, turned her back upon the intruder, 
and looked steadily out the window. 

Merrick inwardly cursed his untutored 
tongue. Why, «Ay had he chosen short- 
hand? Suddenly he had an inspiration. He 
leaned forward. ‘‘ Parlez vous Frangais?” 

‘‘Qui, Monsieur,” replied the lady, looking 


at him expectantly. 
_ ‘Thunder! IwishI did, ” ejaculated Mer- 
rick. ‘‘ Avez yvous—Oh, thunder!” 


““You might try English,” suggested the 
lady, displaying a dimple. 

“Oh!” gasped Merrick, turning crimson; 
‘*T thought you were Spanish.” 

‘““So I imagined. My home is in New 
Orleans.” 

‘‘T wanted to offer—you seemed uneasy—" 

‘‘Oh, so uneasy,” admitted the lady. 

‘You are in trouble ; perhaps I could help 
your” 

‘“‘ITam hungry,” she confessed, flushing 
prettily. ‘‘I am starving.” 

‘‘There’s a dining car forward,” began Mer- 
rick, eagerly. ‘‘ The service is excellent.” 

‘But not for me. I’m a pauper. I have 
no money. My companion carried my purse. 
We were separated in a tremendous crush in 
Twenty-third Street. Fortunately, I had my 
ticket, and enough change to pay for my 
seat, in my glove. It was hopeless to think 
of trying to find any one in such a crowd, so 
I escaped with my life and came straight to 
the train.” 
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‘* That was certainly the best thing to do,’ 
said Merrick, approvingly. 

‘‘I'm afraid, though,’ confessed the lady, 
‘‘that I have been foolishly extravagant. I 
should have gone into the day coach and 
saved my money for my luncheon, but I 
hoped my friend would catch the train. I ate 
very little for breakfast; you can't think 
how it makes me feel whenever that man 
pokes his head inside the door and calls out, 
‘Dinner now ready 
in the dining car.’”’ 

Merrick, who had 
just lunched sump- 
tuously in Jersey 
City, laughed sym- 
pathetically. 

“I'm hungry, too,’ 
said he, unblushing- 
ly. ‘* You must dine 
with me.” 

‘**Oh, no—”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. If you 
prefer, you shall sit 
at one table and I’ll 
take another, but—" 

“Tt isn’t that. I 
shouldn’t mind—” 

‘*Last call for the 
dining car,’’ said the 
steward, appearing at 
the door. 

‘‘Oh,” gasped the 
young woman, hun- 
grily. 

‘* You see we must 
go at once,’’ said 
Merrick, rising ea- 
gerly. ‘‘Thisis our 
last chance.”’ 

‘But this is so im- 
proper,”’ replied the 
distressed lady, ris- 
ing reluctantly. 

“Not at all,” said 
Merrick, holding the 
door open encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘Iassure you 
I am considered a 
very proper person 
in Boston. I once 
taught a Sunday- 
school class.’’ 

In another moment 
they were seated at 
opposite sides of asmall table. —. 

‘*What shall I order for you?” asked 
Merrick. 

“Oh, everything. 
in this fern dish.” 

‘*Blue points ?”’ 

“* By all means.” 

In spite of her hunger, the young woman 
from New Orleans ate daintily. Merrick liked 
the play of the dimple inher left cheek and 
the swift upward sweep of her long lashes. 
He approved also of her eyes. How pleasant, 
thought he, to serve tomato bisque always to 
such a lovely creature! How pleasant to 


I could devour the ferns 


‘Wy hand shakes so.” ens me. 


share all one’s future mushrooms with one 
that ate them so daintily! 

Merrick had always said that he should 
marry when he should reach the mature age 
of thirty. He had only six months left, and 
he was still unattached. 

His income had reached a satisfactory 
figure, he was not without other attractions 
and he felt that the time had come for 
him to settle down for life. 

He did not believe 
in long engage- 
ments. Four months, 
he decided hastily, 
would be eke bee 
That would leave 
nearly eight weeks 
for the courtship. 
Perhaps, indeed, he 
could manage to do 
with less. He looked 
across the table at 
the dimple and de- 
cided that he could 
manage with very 
much less. Never 
had he encountered 
such an encouraging 
dimple. 

Just as his medita- 
tions had reached 
this point and the 
lady had reached the 
salad, the stewart ap- 
proached with a tele- 
gram in his hand. 

‘*Mrs. Bertrand ?”’ 


he asked. 
“Yes,” replied the 
lady, eagerly, but 


tremulously. ‘‘I am 
Mrs. Bertrand.’’ 

“A widow, per- 
haps,’”’ thought Mer- 
rick, hipetnOy: “All 
southern girls marry 
early.”’ 

“Would you mind 
opening this?’’ she 
asked, turning to 
Merrick. ‘‘My hand 
shakes so. A tele- 
gram always fright- 
Read it to 

me, please.’’ 
And Merrick read : 


‘‘A Bertrand, Passenger train, No. 13, etc. : 
‘Did you take train? Wire instantly Penn- 
sylvania Station. 
‘““C, BERTRAND.” 


“Your father ?” asked Merrick, eagerly. 

“My husband,”’ explained the lady, with a 
sigh of relief and a blush. ‘‘ Have you a 
pencil and will you kindly send a message for 
me? He must meet me in Washington. 
Imagine his state of mind, poor fellow. This 
is our wedding trip.” 


AN ADVERTISING GENIUS 


HE secret of the success of the Romans 
in conquering the world commercially 
as well as politically is in their motto, 

S. P. Q. R., ‘Small Profits, Quick Returns.’’ 
This same business principle, combined with 
agenius for advertising, was what brought 
fame and fortune to the late Charles Broad- 
way Rouss. ‘Burn the ledger and learn to 
say no,’’ and ‘‘ cash without credit ’’ were two 
of the principles he adhered to persistently 
whether in his little store in Winchester, Va., 
orin his great establishment on Broadway. 
He paid every clerk in his store each day the 
single dollar bill which he declared every man 
to be worth, handed over cash for all pur- 
chases, and boasted that at the day’s end he 
owed no man and no man owed him. His 
confidence in his own methods of business 
was so great that even when he was confined 
in Ludlow Street jail for debt he scratched 
on the wall, ‘‘ This 
is Christmas day. A 
friend has just sent 
me enough to buy a 
Christmas dinner. I 
vow to him and write 
it here, that as I am 
to-day forty years old, 
before Iam Rtty I will 
be rated as bein 
worth $500,000, an 
before I am sixty I 
shall be rated as over 
$1,000,000," a vow 
which was more than 
literally fulfilled. 
There is no country 
in the world where 
advertising has be- 
come such an art or 
forms so essential a 
part of business as in 
the United States, and 
Mr. Rouss’ inborn in- 
stinct for utilizing for 
this purpose all pos- 
sible material connected with himself and 
his store was, toa great extent, the cause of 
his success. Even after he became hope- 
lessly blind through paralysis of the optic 
nerve, a disease which he knew to be incur- 
curable, he made an offer of $1,000,000 reward 
to anyone who would restore his eyesight. 
The fame of the man and of the offer spread 
throughout the civilized world. Thousands 
of letters were received coming from every 
known country, and proposing every imagin- 
able kind of renedy, from absent treatment 
to massage. The deputy (whom Mr. Rouss 
engaged at a stipulated salary to undergo 
these proposed treatments, a man suffering 
from a similar disease of the eye), for three 
or four years suffered many things from an 
infinite variety of quacks and enthusiasts, and 
became almost as well known as Mr. Rouss 
himself, but without avail. Thesalary of the 
deputy was reduced until at last this veteran 
patient, who proudly said that he knew more 


The late Charles Broadway Rouss. 


about what would not cure paralysis of the 
optic nerve than any man who ever lived, at 
last gave up his job. Meanwhile the business 
benefit had been as large as the physical 
success was small. 

Mr. Rouss’ very ups and downs, vary- 
ing from the down of the debtors’ jail 
to the up of a business of $12,000,000 a 
year, gave material for some clever advertis- 
ing. Outside the building of his store on 
Broadway, hung, during its construction, a 
large placard which read, ‘‘ He who. builds, 
owns and will occupy this marvel of brick, 
iron and granite, thirteen years ago walked 
the streets penniless and hungry—only to 
show that many a man facing fate may bea 
capitalist even without the almighty dollar, if 
he will, and to prove that the capitalists of to- 
day were struggling for existence a quarter 
ofa century ago."" One of the first adver- 
tisements on the open- 
ing of the store was, 
“We shall keep every- 
thing calculated to 
make a man fashion- 
able, a lady irresist- 
ible anda family com- 
fortable.”’ 

When he started in 
at this new store on 
Broadway, he added 
the title of that street 
to his own proper 
name. Absurd as it 
seems, it is probable 
that no one ever spoke 
or thought of Mr. 
Rouss without think- 
ing of him as Charles 
Broadway Rouss, with 
the emphasis on his 
middle name. He was 
an advocate of phone- 
tic spelling, and issued 
advertisements and 
circulars which looked 
as if they had been gotten up by an entirely il- 
literate man, but which, as he claimed, for that 
very reason appealed to the common people. 
His methods of business, however, resulted 
in making him, as he himself said, ‘‘a pariah 
in the dry goods trade,’’ and in the great city 
of his adoption he did not gain the position of 
respect and prominence that he held in his 
native town in Virginia. ¢ 

Mr. Rouss was rather proud of his own 
eccentricities. He always wore a twelve-dollar 
suit of clothes, raw-hide boots reaching to 
his knees, and his hair was generally un- 
kempt, through a nervous habit of running 
his fingers through it, but his interest in the 
general progress of the world, even outside of 
business affairs, never flagged. The sight of 
Mr. Rouss being driven home up Fifth Avenue 
at seven o'clock regularly every night, in a 
coupé lighted by electric light, with his secre- 
tary reading the papers to him, was one It 1s 
not easy to forget. 


A HUSTLING YANKEE IN ARKANSAS 


B D. B. CONKLIN 


and acquaintances in the town where he 
lived, that Spencer’s health became im- 
ired, for, asa hustler in business, no man 
in the State of Connecticut could boast of 
more activity in the struggle for success than 
he did. 

He was ashrewd one. Where others had 
failed, he would winout. However, though 
he fought against conditions and impending 
dangers as much as was possible without in- 
terference to business, the tension at last be- 
came too great for his somewhat frail consti- 
tution and he succumbed to the inevitable. 

Leaving his business in other hands, he de- 
parted on a journey southwest for recupera- 
tive purposes. 

More and more disgusted did this hustling 
Yankee become as he traveled on the ‘‘ flyer ”’ 
so anxious was he to arrive somewhere—any- 
where, in fact, so long as he could get off and 
stretch his legs. When he finally reached 
Eureka, Arkansas, and noted the number of 
slow-going Southerners, he asked himself au- 
dibly and pointedly : ‘‘ Whatever brought him 
to that God-forsaken hole in the ground? ’”’ 

He exclaimed a few weeks later, after be- 
coming acquainted with the proprietor of one 
of the small stores on Spring Street: ‘‘ Great 
Cesar! Furman, I should think that your 
people down here were either fast asleep, or 

ust lapsing into that condition. Why under 
heavens don’t you people do some business? 
Stamp around and make trade! That's the way 
we do—you can do it. How long do you sup- 
pose you would find merchants up in Connec- 
ticut sitting upon feed bags, chewing tobacco 
while awaiting business ? ”’ 

“Thar ain’t no use ter stamp ’round down 
South here, Con’l,’’ drawled the Southerner, 
‘‘cause they ain’t ary business ter ketch—I 
‘low yer'd find it harder doin’ biz down here 
than ‘tis up North yonder,” and the whiskered 
tradesman crossed his legs the other way and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

‘Huh |” from Spencer impatiently. ‘Why 
aman could do business, yes and make money, 
on a desert isle if he had brains, or enough 
go to him,” and he walked. 

“Too blame hot down here to hustle much, 
anyway—’nother thing, wot’s the use?’’ was 
Furman’s indifferent reply. 

This and other like interviews with mer- 
chants in different lines of trade, created in 
Spencer so strong an aversion to the customs 
of the South that he began to grow impatient 
to return home and resume business life. His 
physician, however, advised him if he felt able 
and anxious to re-enter business life, to estab- 
lish temporarily somewhere in the South. 

‘*Good 1’? ejaculated the convalescent. 
‘Pll open a cash grocery right here, and just 
see if a Northerner can't find some money 
inthe South. People down here are just as 
anxious to buy, if they can buy right, as they 
are up North. Inducements, inducements ! 
That is all they need. People are like sheep. 


I was not a great surprise to his friends 


They will go anywhere their leader goes.’’ 

The rumor that a hustling Yankee was about 
to open a store there was spread about the 
town of Eureka, and the opening of the es- 
tablishment was anticipated eagerly by the 
townspeople, though it cast a gloom over the 
tranquil spirits of the slow-going Southern 
tradesmen. 

In due time, however, ‘‘The Yankee Cash 
Grocery ’’ was opened to the public, which was 
anxious to inspect and patronize it, if the in- 
ducements were found to be as advertised. It 
was quite a gala day in town. No other store 
looked like that one, with its traveling cash 
carriers, pretty girl at the cashier’s desk and 
well-painted signs and posters here and there 
telling of special inducements and bargains 
for ‘‘cash.” Reckless inducements were of- 
fered to insure immediate trade, such as giv- 
ing four packages of ‘‘So-and-So’s”’ coffee 
against all dealers’ two packages for the same 
amount of money; pretty souvenirs to women 
and children ; while canned goods, snuff and 
meal were sold a trifle cheaper than any price 
his fellow merchants could offer.” 

The Northerner had not erred in his proph- 
ecy. He did business—lots of it—so much so 
that he became a little embarrassed after a 
day or two when obliged to post a notice 
stating that certain commodities were entirely 
sold out, and that owing to the slowness of 
Southern transportation the arrival of coffee 
and other stock shipped to his order would be 
delayed until the following morning. This 
impediment to immediate financial gain was 
annoying, but keen business instinct on the 
part of the proprietor naturally prompted him 
to interest his disappointed customers in a 
way calculated to insure their return the fol- 
lowing morning and the continuance of their 
pefronege: While thus engaged, a long- 

ired, freckled-face, stammering boy saunt- 
ered up to him, and without much ceremony 
began, interruping the conversation : 

‘‘S-say, Mister Sp-sp-spencer, Paw s-sez ef 
yer c-c-c-coffee is all sold out he will 1-l-let yer 
hev all yer w-want at ther re-re-retail price.” 

‘Retail price? Why, that isn’t business. 
Who is your Pa, sonny,—a coffee man?” 

“Paw? Why, don’t yer kn-kn-know Paw? 
H-he’s F-fur-fur-furman, ther grocer up ther 
s-s-street thar. Yo’ know w-w-who?”’ 

“Furman, the grocer? Certainly I know 
him. So he isn’t doing any business, eh? 
Why, /’m all sold out—of coffee, anyway.” 

‘“Y-a-a-s, he is too. He s-s-sez yer told him 
to stamp around an’ m-m-m-make business, 
an’ he did as soon as he sawa chance. He’s 

-g-g-got most of yer inducement c-c-c-c-cof- 
ee doen in the cellar of his store over y-y-y- 
yonder.” 

“You don’t mean it; you don’t mean it! 
What is your father doing now ?”’ shouted the 
Northern hustler in amazement. 

‘Paw? Why, h-h-h-he’s over in ther st-st- 
store yonder a-s-s-s-settin’ on a f-f-f-feed bag 
a-wa-wa-waitin’ for trade.’’ 


ISS ELIZABETH 
ROBINS, the 
well-known actress 
and novelist, has pub- 
lished no long fiction 
since “The Open 
Question,’’ chiefly be- 
cause of serious ill- 
ness. She is now fully 
recovered and is playing in Stephen Phillips’ 
drama, ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ as presented 
by George Alexander at the St. James’ Thea- 
ter in London. 

Miss Robins is one of the few women who, 
since the days of Anna Cora Mowatt, has 
achieved distinction both in literature and on 
the stage. As a general thing memoirs and 
reminiscences are the only forms of literar 
work in which actresses have had mu 
success. She is at work now, however, on a 
novel and ex- 
pects to have 
the MS. in the 
hands of her 
publishers by 
June 15th 
next, so that 
publication 
may be made 
in September. 
The present 
intention is to 
call the novel 
“The Mag- 
netic North,’’ 
and it is ru- 
mored that 
Miss Robins’ 
experiences in 
Alaska have 
been made the 
basis of part 
of the work. 


* * * 


A. E. W. 


able novel entitled ‘“‘The O’Ruddy” that 
was left unfinished by Stephen Crane. 
Publication is expected in September next. 
Those who have read the novel, among them 
Robert Barr, pronounce it to bea rollicking 
tale of adventure that shows its brilliant 
author’s ability in an entirely new light, and 
ict that it is likely to secure a much 
er circle of readers than was the case 
with Stephen Crane’s various novels and col- 
lections of short stories published during the 


MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS 


The last photograph of Stephen Crane. 
Mason, the author of ‘‘Clementina,’’ ‘‘ Mi- 


randa of the Balcony,” etc., has nearly finished 
his difficult task of eoapleting the remark- 


few years just preceding his death. ‘The chief 
character in the story is a daredevil, happy- 
go-lucky Irishman, and the fun that he makes 
1s of amore genial variety than that in many 
of Mr. Crane’s stories. : 


* * * 


Robert Barr says that his new story of the 
time of Cromwell is filled with ‘‘love and adven- 
ture,’ and that the finishing touches are now 
being given toit. The story will run serially in 
the United States prior to its publication in 
book form. 

In his recent correspondence Mr. Barr has 
used a postal card which has the following 
characteristic heading printed upon it: 


HILLHEAD, WOLDINGHAM, 
SURREY, —— I90 

The undersigned has joined The Post-Card 
League, of 
which he is 
the only mem- 
ber. One ob- 
ject of this 
organization 
is suppres- 
sion of the 
Letter-writing 
Vice. ‘Let 
your com- 
munication be 
Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Burnett, 
who has just 
brought out 
“‘The Methods 
of Lady Wal- 
derhurst,’’ a 
sequel to‘‘The 
Making of a 
Marchioness,”’ 
is already planning another story. This new 
novel, which promises to be one of her best, 
is to be called ‘‘The Destiny of Bettina.”’ 
The story is that of an international marriage, 
which took place in a period when such 
marriages were not the everyday occurrences 
they have now become. Bettina’s views on 
this subject are refreshingly American, and 
original :nough to be well worth consideration. 

-~ * * 

“The Methods of Lady Walderhurst’’ was 
mentioned for several weeks in the lists of 
the ‘‘ Best-selling Books in New York,” pub- 
lished in certain newspapers. 
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In posing for the photographs taken by 
Marceary to: lnstrate” JHeddore .Burt-Sayre’s 
“Tom Moor’, “Arfdtew ‘Matl- ‘has proved 
that a work of this sort can be done without 
giving that effect of staginess which takes 
away all naturalness and grace. The example 
that we give of one of these photographs pre- 
sents as good an ideal of the Irish poet and 
singer as could well be had. 

The ease with which good illustrations can 
be secured for books that are written from 
plays has perhaps encouraged the publishers 
to take up so energetically this reverse of the 
much-abused fashion of dramatizing novels. 


If the present fashion in literature keeps up, 
itis highly probable that the 
next generation will be able 
to get most of its history from 
novels, as this one seems to 
get most of its novels from 
history. ‘Two more American 
historical stories have just 
loomed up on the publishers’ 
horizon. One, ‘‘The Colo- 
nials,’’ by Allen French, is 
already out, and the other, 
‘““None but the Brave,’ by 
Hamblen Sears, will appear 
shortly. The first of these 
stories deals with the begin- 
nings of the Revolution, the 
Boston Tea Party, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, and the Evac- 
uation of Boston, while the 
other centers around Andre’s 
Capture and Arnold’s Treason. 
There is no lack of excitement 
to compensate for the neces- 
sary historical accuracy in 
either of them. In one the 
hero bags eight Indians in the 
first seventy-five pages, in the 
other the valiant youngster 
undergoes every known historical novel peril 
Both books begin with a fight and end with a 
marriage. Both are fully up to the average of 
recent historical novels, and as the public does 
not seem to tire of this kind of thing, there is 
every chance that the two will call for a suffi- 
cient number of editions to be marked suc- 


cessful. 
* * ea 


Eden Phillpotts has had no important long 
novel since the appearance of ‘The Sons of 
the Morning,’’ and it is interesting to learn 
from London that he has just completed what 
he looks upon as his masterpiece—a long no- 
velof the order of ‘‘ The Children of the Mist” 
entitled ‘‘The River.”’ 

A lively competition for the American book- 
rights of this novel has just been decided, only 
a slight difference existing between the two 
publishing houses making the highest bids. 

Mr. Phillpotts received a tempting offer for 
serial publication of the novel in one of the 


Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


leading American magazines; but he has re- 
fused this, as it would interfere with the pub- 
lication of the story in the coming autumn, 
and as it is his strong desire that the book shall 
be brought out at that time. 


* * * 


The historical novelists having already ex- 
ploited most of the famous periods of Amer- 
ican history, have begun of late to turn their 
attention to that most interesting phase of the 
country’s development which took place in 
the South immediately after the Civil War. 
A novel calledg‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots,’’ by 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., the story of which begins 
in 1865 and works down almost to the present 
time, has just been brought out by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The author, though a Southerner 
by birth, has lived both in 
Boston and New York. In- 
deed, in the latter place, where 
he was pastor of the People’s 
Church, he was indicted by a 
grand jury for his criticisms 
on the New York City govern- 
ment. The period with which 
the book deals, far enough 
away to be history and yet 
near enough to touch our own 
times, is both a peculiarly in- 
teresting one and one about 
which the rising generation is 
apt to be completely ignorant. 

he very nearness of the pe- 
riod forces a certain accuracy 
and reasonableness on the au- 
thor, which makes his work 
less romantic but more inter- 
esting than that of those who 
deal with earlier and vaguer 


times. 
* * 


< Stephen Townesend, sur- 
- geon, actor and the author of 


“Tom Moore.” ‘‘A Thoroughbred Mongrel,” 


has recently returned to the stage, where he 
is known as ‘‘ Will Dennis.”’ 

He has been playing the part of the Zar/ of 
Dorincourt in ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’’ at 
Wyndham’s Theater in London. Like more 
than one good actor, he comes of an old cler- 
ical family, his father having held a London 
living and his grandfather having been a canon 
of Durham Cathedral. From childhood he 
had an intense love of the dramatic art, a love 
which eventually proved stronger than that 
for the medical profession and conquered all 
other opposing influences. 


* * * 


“The Surprise Book,’’ with its clever series 
of unexpected pictures, is to penetrate the 
wilds of Great Britain. An English publish- 
ing house has had the courage to show its ap- 

reciation of this decidedly American book 
or children, by bringing out an edition for 
the delectation of British boys and girls, 


Men, Women and Books. 


Samuel H. 
Church, the 
greatest Aim- 
erican author- 
ity on Crom- 
well, wrote re- 
cently to his 
publishers : 

“The new 
novel—the 
‘Cromwell- 
American’ 
story — is go- 
ing with a 
good swing, 
and if I can 
keep up the 
present pace, 
I hope to give 
you the completed MS. very soon. 

‘The title I am now considering is ‘ Pen- 
ruddock of the White Lambs’; as the hero 
of the romance is Colonel Penruddock, a 
Royalist, formerly Colonel of 
the ‘White Lambs,’ the Duke 
of Newcastle’s famous regi- 
ment which Cromwell cut to 
pieces at Marston Moor. When 
their uniforms were made, there 
was no dye at hand to color 
them red, and ‘they told the 
Duke if he would let them wear 
the white woolen clothes, they 
would dye them with blood— 
and they did, only forty of them 
surviving, out of one thousand, 
when Cromwell had finished his 
charge down the Moor.’’ 

The final scenes of the story 
are to be in America, and in 
view of the author’s knowledge 
of his subject and of his great 
success in the field of fiction 
with ‘John Marmaduke,” 
much may be expected of his 
new novel: 

* 


Samuel H. Church. 


* * 


Genjiro Yeto is a Japanese artist now 
residing in New York. He has made an 
American reputation by his charming illustra- 
tions of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale’’ and of 
‘‘ The American Diary of a Japanese Girl.” 

Mr. Yeto has made a frontispiece in colors 
and ten illustrations in pen-and-ink for the 
new edition of Clive Holland's famous idyl 
entitled ‘‘ My Japanese Wife.” 


* * * 


No one but a Japanese can illustrate ap- 
propriately a story of Japanese life, and the 
demand for true Japanese stories has given 
Genjiro Yeto plenty to do in his own charac- 
teristically national manner without forcing 
him into the imitation of the eastern work. 


* * * 


Novels of Babylonian life are not rare. but 
hitherto no writer of fiction has ventured be- 
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ond the shallow depths of the classical 
egends which formerly were taught as 
‘‘Assyrian history.’’? This argues a lack of 
enterprise or originality in the novelists, as 
the fund of material that has been gathered 
since Botta struek the first pick into the ruins 
of Sargon’s palace in 1842 is ample and varied 
enough for either history or romance. 

A new writer, Josiah M. Ward, is to strike 
out into deeper water, and take his readers 
back to the times of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
last days of Nineveh. The title of his bock, 
“Come With Me Into Babylon,” is a pleasant 
promise which challenges attention. One ex- 

cts something more than a glimpse into the 

ives of the Babylonians, whose name has 
come to be a synonym of luxury and wanton- 
ness. Those were heroic days really, when 
the greatest nations of that remote antiquity, 
the Babylonians, Medes, Lydians and Egyp- 
tians, met over the carcass of Assyria and 
engaged in that fierce struggle for the mastery 


of the world. 
* * * 


‘The Case and Exceptions,” 
the volume of tales of the New 
York bar, by Frederick Trevor 
Hill, author of ‘‘The Minority,” 
has been translated into Ger- 
man, and is appearing serially 
in some of the Munich periodi- 
cals. The translator 1s Frau 
Tulie Mai, and after serial pub- 
lication is concluded the work 
is to be brought out in book 
form by a German publishing 
house. 

Some of the admirers of the 
Irish dialect story are wonder- 
ing whether it will gain in 
humor when done into German. 
If the experiment proves to 
be a success, there is an ex- 
cellent chance that an Irish 
dialect invasion of Germany 
will be at once undertaken, 

rhaps in somewhat the same way as the - 

cotch literary invasion of this country a few 
years ago. ee —— 


* * * 


“The Snow 
Baby,”’ Mrs. 
Robert Peary’s 
Arctic ‘‘true 
story with true 
pictures’? has 
been so suc- 
cessful since 
Christmas as to 
occasion com- 
ment among 
booksellers, 
asa workof this 
nature general- 
ly ceases to sell 
after the Holi- 
days. 


Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


When Edwin 
Willard Dem- 
ing, the illustra- 
tor of ‘Indian 
Child Life,” 
“Indian Pic- 
tures,’’ etc., was 
enjoying his an- 
noel expedition 
to the habitat of 
the big-horn and 
the elk, he pur- 
sued his game 
with camera as 
well as with 
rifle. In one in- 
stance he suc- 
ceeded in cor- 
nering an elk in 
such a way that 
he was enabled 
to take snap- 
shot photo- 
graphs of him, 
some of which were secured when the camera 
was only about twelve feet from the magnifi- 
cent animal whose head was subsequently 
mounted and brought back to New York by 
the artist. 

Mr. Deming has enabled us to reproduce a 
photograph of himself while on this expedi- 
tion, and another of the head of a big-horn 
that fell to his rifle. 


E. W. Deming. 


* * * 


A New York critic and author read the MS. 
of ‘‘Amor Victor, a Tale of Ephesus and 
Rome,’’ by Orr Kenyon, to be published in 
book form soon, and was so much impressed 
by it that he took the unusual course of writ- 
ing to the author to say that if the publishers 
for whom he was reading the work did not 
accept it, he was certain that some other lead- 
ing house would do so. 

‘“You have a great book here,” he wrote. 

‘“Never mind the possibility of the charge 
of imitation; for while your work suggests 
‘Ben Hur’ and ‘Quo Vadis,’ it is not an im- 
itation, and in many respects 
it is better than either. You 
know your field; you know 
the world. Let this book 
make the world better for the 
reading.”’ 


* * * 


Alfred Henry Lewis has 
promised his publishers that 
the complete ‘“‘copy’’ of his 
next volume will be in their 
hands in time for publication 
in the coming autumn. 

“Wolfville Days’’ has just 
entered upon a career that 
promises to be even more suc- 
cessful than that of ‘‘ Wolf- 
ville.’’ Some one said lately : 


Atrophy of Mr. Deming's. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 


‘** Wolfville Days’ will add to the esteem 
in which the general public hold Mr. Lewis 
an even greater amount than was lost to the 
author by his ‘ Richard Croker !’ ’’ 
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An important announcement is that of the 
forthcoming publication of two more volumes 
of the ‘‘ Letters of Bismarck,’’ containing a 
ioe amount of correspondence between him 
and the Emperor William, as well as many 
letters of a miscellaneous nature throwing 
side lights on the characters of the great 
Chancellor and of many of his famous con- 
temporaries. 

The English translation will be brought out 
in October next, and will appear in book form 
simultaneously in London and New York. 

The volumes will contain a large number 
of interesting portraits and other illustrations. 
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The notes that make up what might be 
called the personal chord of any individual are 
usually sounded in his favorite room. This 
is certainly the case with Egerton Castle, in 
whose study in Sloane Gardens, London, are 
sounded the notes of books, of armor and 
weapons, and of pictures, indicating the tastes 
of the scholar and writer, the expert swords- 
man, and the lover of art. Books, however, 
dominate the room and nearly cover its walls 
from ceiling to floor, with however, space 
left for some beautiful specimen of swords 
—from the blade of old Damascus to that of 
the modern duelling weapon. Mingled with 
all of these are admirably chosen pictures and 
some interesting examples of armor. 


* * * 


John Graham, author of ‘‘ The Great God 
Success,’’? has written a new novel, ‘‘Her 
Serene Highness,’ which the Harpers pub- 
lish this month (May). It isa racy romance, 
in which the hero, an American, falls head 
over heels in love with a young duchess who 
is shopping in Paris. This 
high-born and high-spirited 
young woman, quite modern 
and not at all conventional in 
her ideas, grows heartily weary 
of the little mediaeval court 
of her uncle, the Grand Duke 
Casimir, which, with its cus- 
toms and ceremonies and tra- 
ditions in regard to the limita- 
lions of action imposed by 
rank, is a survival of the last 
century. She meets the Amer- 
ican clandestinely, and their 
adventures are related in the 
most entertaining manner, cul- 
minating in a thrilling and 
thoroughly up-to-date denoue- 
ment in which the central 
figure isa racing automobile. 


The Lady Moon 


ETHEL M. KELLEY 


I am brother to the Boulder, 
I am comrade to the Sea, 
And the Moon beyond my shoulder, 
Tho’ I never yet have told her, 
Lest her gentle glance gleam colder, 
Her truc lover I would be! 


I am maddened with her’ splendor 
In her trailing robes of June, 
And her glances tranquil, tender, 
May the soldier stars defend her 
With their lances sharp and slender, 
Sweet my mistress, Lady Moon. 


There’s a boat, mine for the hailing, 
Builded of the fragrant foam, 
All Earth’s babel of bewailing 
E’er the gracious night be paling, 
I will leave, to sct a-sailing 
For the skies that are her home. 


(S11 a8ud 39g) 
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A HAT incessant bang, bang, the 
Sa work of those common instru- 
ments, a wash pan and spoon 
in the hands of our 
cook, came nearer and nearer 
while the sounds wore on ys 
one’s nerves, untila darkey =e 
stuck his head in at the door 
of the one-room cabin in 
which all we boys of 7S 
the (quarter circle R) 
outfit had staked claims 
the night before. 

‘<Come, dar, you ‘kid,’ you 
know what’s up 
to you dis ar 
morning. Them 
boys of de 
outfit be n 0 
out now trying 
to sooth despirit 4/ 
of datarrogue.”’ 
The head dis- 
appeared, fol- 
lowed by a boot, 
delivered from 
the hand of one 
of the less in- 
terested boys, 
who preferred 


sleep tothe com- 


ing event. é 5 a : 
Charlie San- a Eep- 
ders, known to 


the boys as 
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‘* Kid ’’—he derived his name not from 
size, for he stood a good six feet 
one inch, but from age—had at stake 
that which is most priceless to a rider, 
his reputation. He was only eighteen, 
but I had seen him stick to anything 
that wore hair, and I felt confident that 
in this case he would do himself and 
our outfit justice against the H. O. rider. 
These two had a disputed title as to 
which was knight of the bucking horse 
in the Button-hole Basin country. 

Belknap, the H. O. rider, had re- 
ceived his Waterloo only two days be- 
fore by the vigorous contortions of the 
same animal that the Kid was to ride. 
He would have passed over the long 
trail promptly had not the frenzied an- 
imal had his attention turned by a 
mounted man, who rode up behind and 
fired at the brute’s hindquarter with a 
pistol loaded with soap and powder. 
This process, which cowboys call‘‘smok- 
ing,’’ seems brutal enough, for the pow- 
der burns the flesh while the soap 
smarts the wound, but there are times 
when it is absolutely necessary. 

I must explain here that any animal 
which has once been mounted and has 
conquered his rider is far worse than 
the green animal that has never had a 
leg cast over him, so Kid was to have a 
much harder proposition to handle than 
Belknap had undertaken. Furthermore, 
this horse was of the class we dub 

‘‘tigers.’’? Animals of this class will de- 
liberately reach for the rider with their 
teeth and endeavor to drag him from the 
saddle. The rider might as well cash in 
if caught in this vice-like grip. 

Ordinarily buckers are ridden in cor- 
rals where the animal cannot bolt with 
the man, but in this case Kid was again 
to be heavily handicapped—so much so 
that we had tried to dissuade him from 
riding—by the absence of all enclosures. 

The animal which he was to ride was 
to be held, in a devil-may-care way, by 
hazers, that is, a few cow-punchers on 
quick ponies gallop about with the 
bucker to check any straightaway run. 
In such cases the riding is more diff- 
cult, as the hazer is tempted to hold up 
the reputation of the word and frighten 
the already wild animal with hats, 
quirts, yells and shots. 
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We were soon in the saddle and had 
ridden to the dusty alkali flat, patched 
here and there by sage-brush, where some 
thirty cowboys had already gathered, 
joking and laughing at the endeavors 
of three of the double sombrero =“ == 
wranglers who were trying to 
control the brute. Every one seemed 
this morning to be shivering, not alone 
from the chilling blast that came down 
Three Bears Cafion, but from the antici- 
pated excitement. 

Kid was cool. 

As we drew rein on the flat, there, be- 
fore us, lay a handsome bay stallion 
roped head and heels. The one fresh 
brand told us of his recent conversion 
from the maveric to a member of the 
range band and his teeth denoted at 
least the age of ten, and yet he had but 
once felt a saddle, and then only to 
tid himself of Belknap. 

The animal, a rogue* of the worst 
kind, had been gathered by a number 
of the men in the foot-hills of Big Rat- 
tlesnake only two weeks before the in- 
cident here related, and was a wild, ab- 
solutely wild, horse. 

Ere this Kid had uncinched his sad- 
dle and pulled it off his pony, and was 
busy overhauling the rigging. He 
shortly approached the animal who, 
upon sight of one so near, struck out 
viciously with his front legs, even 
though securely snubbed with his wind 
nearly cut off, and bawled with rage. 

It took two of us with Kid’s help 
twenty minutes to adjust the sad- 
dle. The man-killer was so wrought 
with rage that foam flecked his wicked 
mouth. 

We stepped back. The very air, men 
and ponies, seemed oppressively still as 
Kid carefully laid down on his side and 
worked his right leg over the animal. 

A moment more of oppressive silence 
and the storm broke. Kid gave the 
word, his big bony hand went aloft, 
then descended with a stinging blow 
on the animal’s flanks, and the ropes 
were turned loose. A cloud of dust, a 
yell, followed by a seeming score of 
horses’ legs, and supplemented by the 
wicked bawling of the rogue, and horse 
and man went into the air. 

He ran at first, but was shortly 


* An outcast stallion; their hermitage making them surly and vicious. 
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headed and began bucking ‘‘on a ten 
cent piece ’’ amid the now wild shouts 
of the helpers, as hats and quirts were 
plied to their brutes and six-shooters lent 
their aid in ploughing up the alkali. 

Amid this din and apparent con- 
fusion, Kid was riding with the grace 
of a Centaur, his face pale, his lips 
compressed. The raving stallion again 
and again resorted to the tearing trick, 
and several times his teeth closed with 
the snap of a steel trap, only missing 
Kid’s leather chaps by an inch. 

‘‘Five dollars against six bits,” 


r = ene 


f z. 
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yelled a frenzied, hatless cowboy, ‘‘that 
Kid will scratch.”’ 

‘“'Took,’’ called back a red-shirted 
puncher in the wild crowd. 

‘* Look, look!’ one of the 
outfit boys yelled. 0 v a 

Kid had heard. His left leg, loosen- 
ed from the stirrup, went forward, and 
the red spirted from the glossy neck 
of the stallion, then swung back’ to the 
flanks, then even to the tail. 

An apparent maniac has leaped from 
his pony and jumping up and down 
slapping his furry legs, yelled defiance 


sh 
pas, 
ae 


nd still his silent rider stuck. 
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at one of the Snake River boys, ‘‘ Who 
said Kid couldn't ride a box car? Ten 
to one he'll ride h—!”’ 

As I remember we were all as bad as 
Metcalf, when Kid leaned forward, jerk- 
ed the bridle from the stallion’s head, 
and slashed him under the flanks, re- 
newing the use of spurs. 

The animal, now frenzied with mad- 
ness, determined to rid himself of his 
rider, and dashed for the hills. Despite 
our and the hazers’ efforts, he left us to 
trail on in his dust. 

Four hours later as we were working 
our way along their trail and expect- 
ing at every turn to see the mangled 
body of Kid, not a hundred yards to 
our left came a call, ‘‘ K-i-o-o,” and 
there was Kid leisurely riding a deject- 
ed stallion toward camp. 

As is the custom, Kid was given the 
animal, and received the just title of 
king buster and was congratulated, 
with enthusiasm by all the boys. 

Among bucking horses one can find 
almost every temper characteristic of 
man. ‘There is the animal that bucks 
from fear, and these are in the majority, 
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others that buck from some sudden 
grievance, perhaps because touched 
with the spur in some unusual spot ; 
then again the brute that bucks from 
pure viciousness and, by all odds the 
worst in this class, the true man-killer. 
Some horses buck for the pure fun of 
it, and have no other intention as 
nearly as I can make out. 

Bad bucking horses are not, as the 
majority suppose, the scrawny Indian 
ponies that have run the plains since 
Cortez’s day. It is my experience, as 
well as that of many others, that they 
are often horses with a Kentucky, 
Percheron and even Arabian strain. 

The trait to buck is laid to the an- 
cestry of the Spanish pony, but its pure 
“‘cussidness”’ is often increased by 
crosses with the better stock, and the 
most dastardly man-killing horses are 
seen in their worst form when the brain 
of the more intelligent stock predomin- 
ates. This can easily be accounted for 
by the fact that the brainy animal, 
when possessed of the devil, naturally 
puts his wisdom to use. 

The size of the horse makes a vast 


The brute circled back with all his force. 
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difference in riding, the large animal 
will give one a very serious shaking 
up, but I consider the smaller ones 
much worse to master (unless the large 
ones are killers), for they have the 
agility of the feline family, and can 
quickly reverse while in the air, that is 
turn end for end ina single jump. A 
man that can hold out against a series 
of such manceuvers can sit anything. 

In the riding of these animals one 
can find many individual methods 
among the cowboys and bronco busters. 
There are the graceful and awkward 
riders, both easily distinguishable, even 
though the animal is bouncing like 
an india rubber ball. Some riders sit 
square to the front, both feet in the 
stirrups, while others face the same 
way, save that the feet are free from 
the stirrups and the rowels sunk deep 
into the animal's side. An old hand 
at the business will always bunch up 
more or less to avoid the snapping of 
the body and neck. 

Many ride with the weight in the 
right or left stirrup, the other leg over 
the saddle seat with the spur settled 
deep into the animal's ribs or cinch. I 
have seen some riders that have put so 
much dependence on ‘‘ hooking the 
cinch ’’ as to be piled off by the breaking 
of the rowel. 

A friend of mine, a ranchman in 
Oklahoma and also a_ remarkable 
bronco-buster, always rides standing 
with his left foot in the stirrup, his 
body being entirely to the left side of 
the saddle. He claims that this tires 
the animal out more readily, weakening 
the nigh fore leg. 

I have considerable respect for his 
assertion, as I know personally of his 
riding to a standstill four hundred 
horses in one year. Hetrailed a bunch 
from his ranch southward through the 
adjoining cattle country, and as he 
sold the animal he rode it. Many, of 
course, were not bad buckers, still I 
have never seen or heard of a cow- 
puncher, horse-wrangler or vaquero 
that has equaled that performance. 

The great majority of bucking horses 
will carefully select a location to buck 
in where the risk of bodily harm to 
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themselves is eliminated, thereby greatly 
reducing the danger to the rider. 

At the B B ranch on Sand 
River we Sree had a gray mare 
that for viciousness was never surpassed 
and seldom equaled. She had never 
been successfully ridden and several 
who attempted to break her, had it not 
been for help at hand, would have died 
with their boots on. 

We were about the stable one morn- 
ing preparing for our daily ride over 
the range when a buffalo cow-puncher 
pulled up and dropped off his jaded 
pony. 

‘‘Morning, boss; any business ?’’ he 
remarked. 

‘What do you hire out for?’’ asked 
our foreman. 

‘Wal, I’s a buster by profess, but 
taint no use to do nuthin but that; so 
boss, I'll cook, or, say, I’d even herd 
sheep.’’* 

‘*T reckon if you’re as hungry as 
that you'd better pull in at the chuck 
house, the grub’s still on.” 

‘‘Thanks, boss,’’ and together the 
foreman and the big burly negro went 
toward the house, while one of the boys 
led the muddy pony to the barn. 

We were just passing through the 
pasture gate when our foreman came 
out and asked us to gather in Brimstone 
from the pasture, as he was going to 
have her ‘‘ rode.”’ 

In fifteen minutes she was in the 
corral and the darkey surveying her 
with rolling eyes. 

‘‘ That er beast am sure a spatterer,”’ 
said the burly fellow and his big eyes 
rolled. 

Two of the cowboys had by this 
time saddled up a couple of cutting 
ponies and prepared to aid the black 
man. 

Jack Dorsey had all but been killed 
by the mare a month before, so the boys 
had prepared to smoke her. They were 
soon in the corral and for the next 
half hour a running fight ensued in 
which the negro received a severe scalp 
wound in one of the animal’s plunges at 
him. Had she not been smoked she 
would have played the thing to a finish 
right there. 


* Herding sheep is looked upon by cowboys as a degradation, and one will almost starve 


rather than do it. 
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She was finally stretched, neck and 
heel, though still standing. 

The big darkey cinched her up a peg 
higher. She tried to clean out the 
corral when the rear cinch drew across 
her belly, but the black stayed by her. 

Just before stepping into the saddle, 
he turned to us top-rail men and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Boys, I’m mighty hard up— 
just a dollar to my name; but if some 
of you’ll bet with me I’ll guarantee to 
put that dollar in the stirrup with my 
foot on it and keep it there, providing 
some of you kind gemmen will put one 
under the other foot.” 

More cartwheels were offered than 
he could have covered had he been a 
centipede. With a little difficulty the 
dollar was placed between the thin sole 
of his boot and the stirrup. The boys 
were all anxious to help out so they 
put the rest of the coins in a purse. 

I may say this is one of the hardest, 
in fact the hardest trick known, for one 
can readily see that the least movement 
of the foot in the stirrup would lose the 
silver disk. (This is a feat when ac- 
complished on the ordinary bucking- 
horse; but here we saw it done on a 
genuine man-killer.) 

The ropes were turned loose and for 
an hour some of the wickedest and 
hardest bucking, together with mean 
tricks, were gone through with to un- 
seat and kill the negro. 

At the end of that time the brute 
stood a jaded, wet beast, bleeding from 
stem to stern where the huge rowels of 
the buster’s spurs had jabbed and re- 
jabbed, while Bill Thompson, one of 
the finest riders that ever donned chaps, 
sat the conqueror with the money still 
in its place. 

Bill was with us for the foand-ip 
after this, but passed over the long 
divide five years from the time I first 
met him. Like all professional busters, 
internal hemorrhages were his undoing. 
As a penalty for such working against 
the laws of nature a buster rarely ex- 
ceeds eight years at this calling. 


It was the Fourth of July. I had 
drifted into the small town of Los Pla- 
gos to see the sights, one of many. 

The fun had just subsided when a 


- dust. 
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cow-puncher in the crowd bet he had a 
pony that would shake the teeth out of 
a prairie hen. 

‘Run him out,’’ yelled a chorus, and 
soon a _ broad-chested, well-set-up, 
mouse colored pony, with the docile 
eye of a doe, stood before us. 

‘*Me take you; me ride, me dig out 
hide.’’ It was a Mexican who spoke. 
The bargain was quickly clinched, as 
money in a cattle town runs freer than 
water, by the cashing of twenty-five 
shining silver dollars in the hand of a 
stake-holder who looked like a crook. 

The Mexican secured his saddle and 
drew the cinch up without the slightest 
trouble. His foot touched the stirrup, 
then, with the quickness of a cat that 
pony reared, wheeled, and like a panther 
sprang at the Mexican. One foot caught 
him a sickening blow full in the face. 
Down he went like asack of meal, 
clutching and convulsively working his 
fingers in the dust. 

Long before I can.pen these lines the 
brute lit on him with all his force and 
the crimson blood trickled away in the 
He was in the act of repeating 
his deadly work when a shot rang out 
and the infuriated beast dropped like a 
trap, full on the prostrate body of the 
Mexican. 

The pony was rolled off and rough 
though gentle hands carried the Mex- 
ican into the Red Raven. The blow 
had completely crushed in his face and 
he had passed over the long trail. 


A very peculiar trait that I have no- 
ticed about mean horses is that they 
stand the addresses of intoxicated men. 
I have many times witnessed men well 
under the influence of liquor, who could 
scarcely ride a broken horse when sober, 
slap and lounge up against the hind 
quarters of some of the most vicious ani- 
mals, the brute never moving a muscle. 
Should a sober man do this same thing 
he would be kicked or hammered into 
carrion. I have met many wranglers 
that have noticed the same peculiarity. 

An extremely mean and dangerous 
animal to handle is a pony that will try 
to stave your brains out against fence 
rails, trees, barns, rocks or anything it 
can reach, tree limbs preferred. 
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I recall one such, a rat-tail bronco 
picked up in Sunlight Basin, over 
which there was much talk. The out- 
come of it all was that a half-breed bet 
his spurs against a leg of tobacco he’d 
ride him to death. 

The animal was caught up, thrown 
and saddled and the half-breed mounted. 

Buck? Not a bit of it. Away he 
went—‘‘ chain lightning couldn’t have 
caught him ’’—right for the cook tent, 
and without the slightest hesitancy went 
smash into it. The tent was only a ten- 
ounce and what would be called rotten. 

In a trice all was confusion; tent 
torn in shreds; hissing of steam from 
the overturned water on the stove; 
yelping of the various scalded curs, the 
followers of the offal pail; yelling of 
cowboys, each scurrying for his pony, 
many of which had run away, as had 
the pack mules from the rope corral 
near the tent, scared like antelope by 
the squealing and bucking demon as he 
plunged about in wild fury, disabling 
pans, kettles and the like. 

As he emerged from the debris he set 
off up the flat at a high run and Frank, 
to our horror, hung left foot fast in the 
stirrup, while at each jump of that big 
cayuse he was snapped about like the 
buck end of a bull whip, now under 
the beast’s forelegs, then at the mercy 
of his hind legs. 

We chased the animal a good mile 
with that human log, now battering 
over rocky ground, now dragging over 
the sage brush, leaving behind a bloody 
trail, before he was brought down by 
the hail of bullets that followed in his 
wake. 

As we cached the body under some 
stone and earth the dead man’s brother 
remarked, while he wiped something 
from his cheek with his brawny arm: 
‘‘ Poor boy, he were al’a’s rash, he no 
careful, and all for bit a tabacca.’’ 

I have knowa other men to be ter- 
ribly dragged by missing the saddle 
horn when mounting. With left hand 
clinched in the mane well up on the 
neck, holding a short nigh rein, with 
body facing toward the animal’s hind- 
quarters, the stirrup is gathered in the 
right hand and guided to the left foot; 
then the bolt comes, the animal in a 
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fright plunges forward, the momentum 
swinging the body forward, the horn is 
grasped by the right hand, and with a 
swing the right leg is cast over the sad- 
dle and the mount on a bucker or 
plunger is accomplished. 

An animal hard to stay with is one 
that has earned the title of Sun-fisher. 
He will, when striking the ground, 
nearly touch his shoulder to ¢erra 
jirma, alternating at each plunge. 

I shall never forget a comedy we had 
with a mean, old, black stallion. One 
of the boys remarked at breakfast one 
morning, ‘‘ He reckoned he’d bring him 
to a standstill.” 

We knew how often poor Ted had 
been piled off until he surely must have 
had an entire new skin and we laughed 
at his boasting until our spurs rattled. 

A couple of days later we helped him 
saddle and blind the brute and then that 
freckled-faced cow-puncher had the 
nerve to trot from the stable a buster 
made of blankets. If we laughed at his 
first statement we roared now, and 
increased the roar when the show 
began. 

It was a good imitation of a man. 
There was an old discarded coat with 
a good hardwood block and quirt se- 
curely fastened at the end of each sleeve, 
a pair of old chaps, and to crown all 
and make ‘‘it real,’’ as Ted explained 
it, Bill’s old hat tied on to the blankets 
with a whang. One of the boys re- 
marked, ‘‘ Looks like the old woman 
what lived in a boot, in chaps.’’ 

He bawled, bucked, squealed, rolled, 
circle-backed, struck at the air, kicked, 
sunfished, reversed like a three-year-old 
and repeated, and still his silent rider 
stuck, now lashing him over the head, 
neck and shoulders with those long loose 
arms, now batting him over the rear, 
then here, then there, until that horse 
just wondered, and such riding was 
never seen. Suddenly that old stallion 
gave a vicious squeal, made a mighty 
bound in the air, returned to earth and 
stood like a living statue, the sweat 
rolling down his muddy sides. Quirts, 
yells or any other device could not 
make him move a step, and there his 
rider sat. He was always easily ridden 
after that afternoon’s circus. 
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We were on our fall round-up once 
when, one evening as the boys of the 
several outfits were stretched on their 
blankets about the fire, a heated dis- 
cussion began about the merits of 
certain individuals present as riders. 
Finally the foreman of the (Three- 
Bar X) == = outfit took a hand in 
the talk. 

‘Boys,’ he said, ‘‘it’s no use ripping 
each other up so, fore you know it 
you'll be piled in a heap. Now, if 
you really mean biz, why I’ll fix you 
out. You hear them bellowing cattle 
down yonder in the cafion,’’ pointing 
with his finger out into the darkness 
where we all knew our bunch of three 
thousand cattle were being held by the 
night men, ‘‘ wal, down there’s some 
pretty tough four-year-olds, and I reck- 
on if you select some of ’em you'll 
have to hunch to stay with ’em.”’ 

The show was on early the next morn- 
ing. Cy’s steer was an easy mark for 
Reddy, and trotted off to the herd with 
scarcely an effort to unseat his rider, 
seemingly desirous of being among his 
companions. 

Reddy had roped, thrown and tied 
his steer in less than three minutes. 
The roping and tieing of a steer is an 
art and an accomplishment. 

Cy had a different proposition in the 
piebald Reddy had chosen for him, as 
he had his own share of viciousness 
and also all the other one had lacked. 

After a severe struggle Cy had the 
piebald ‘‘ hog tied’’ and soon had the 
‘‘leather’’ on his huge back. The 
rope was gently released ; then followed 
a wild struggle. The steer, roaring with 
rage, clumsily got on his feet, Cy in 
thesaddle. The sloth now became ani- 
mated to the highest degree, the short, 
powerful legs were bunched, and the 
long-horned steer leaped into the air, 
and gave Cy such a shaking that in less 
than ten minutes blood spurted from his 
nose. The quirt and spurs were pluck- 
ily applied, so enraging the beast that 
he tossed his great head about wildly, 
roaring like a cyclone, several times 
nearly hooking Cy’s legs. 

After many minutes of the hardest 
kind of bucking, the brute, frenzied 
with rage, lowered his head and blindly 
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dashed down the cafion toward the 
herd, roaring and whistling. A moment 
later he charged into the east side of 
the herd, who, with heads and tails 
erect, were bellowing frantically. 

There was a clash, and Cy went sail- 
ing on over the backs of the bunched 
steers. . 

The air was full of dust, and fully 
five hundred frightened steers started 
down the cafion; then twenty-five hun- 
dred followed after them. 

Every man of us worked his pony to 
a standstill to check and mill that 
stampeded bunch and Cy was among 
us carrying that ever present grin, un- 
hurt, but the fun had cost us many 
hours of hard and dangerous work. 


My pony was leisurely loping down 
Bobcat to Clark’s, where I expected to 
mail a letter, when I met Fred Dalton, 
owner of the ranch. 

‘*Say, Bob, where yer hittin at ?”’ 
said he as we pulled up. 

‘Going down to Clarks witha letter,’’ 
I replied. 

‘* Wal, let it go and run up with me 
to the + (Pitchfork); lots of the boys 
are up there. Slick’s going to ride 
that old locoed* cayuse, and says he’ll 
cast the saddle hisself. I reckon it’s 
worth seein,’’ drawled my friend. 

I felt as Dalton did. It was worth 
going many miles to see a man under- 
take to saddle, bridle and ride a locoed 
horse as bad as this (double F inverted) 

horse was. 


Slick Wilson could do it if any one 
could; he had the stick right in his 
knees. I have seen the same man 
on a wager crack a forty-pound saddle 
by squeezing it between his legs. Few 
men can even make one give. 

I went into the stable and found Wil- 
son putting a new latigo on his sad- 
dle. , 
‘‘ Well, pardner, seems though the 
boys expect quite a show, ’cording to 
looks,” said Slick, as he glanced up at 
me, coolly chewing a huge cud. 

‘‘Who’s getting up the purse?’’ I 
ventured to ask. 

‘““Guess there aint no one, save 
Smith’s going to give me ten to break 


*Zoco, a weed that acts on horses and cattle in a manner that makes them crazy. Once 
they taste it they become addicted to it, and have such an unnatural craving for some that they 
will travel miles to getit. The poison finally kills them, 
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him; but he’ll al’ays be crazy ‘en a 
cayote,’’ answered Slick. 

“ Well, I tell you what it is, we'll raise 
a purse for you ;’’ and shortly a contri- 
bution of thirty dollars was ‘‘ bunched 
up ”’ with no stipulations. 

By this time the rider was ready and 
the locoed brute was driven into the 
enclosure. Slick dropped his saddle 
over the bars and lowered himself to 
the ground, rope in hand. His brother 
sat on the corral fence, a Winchester in 
his hand, enough to tell the story. 

Wilson cast his loop gracefully over 
the brute’s head, and the battle royal 
began. The brute’s first impulse was to 
avoid the man, but a short snub on the 
part of Slick made him change his 
mind and, like a tiger, he sprang at the 
buster. For a few minutes the corral 
was a confused mass of legs and rope, 
and we on the down-wind side were 
forced to leave our place, nearly choked 
by clouds of dust. 

By this time Slick had got the better 
of the brute and was making fast the 
hacamore* on the heast. The haca- 
more adjusted, Slick worked the bronco 
over toward his saddle, reached down 
for his blanket and cast it over the 
horse’s back. 

The operation of saddling this animal, 
I believe, could never be eclipsed. I 
have never seen its equal. With one 
hand on the hacamore, the other one 
on the beast’s withers holding the 
blanket, Slick stuck, while that brute 
went through some of the most vigor- 
ous plunging, striking and bucking, 
never for a moment failing to rise and 
fall with the maddened animal. An- 
other lull and the bronc wearing the 
blanket was once more worked toward 
the saddle. As Slick lifted it the creak- 
ing leather caught the brute’sear. He 
snorted and plunged, away went the 
blanket, but like a wood tick, Slick 
stuck to the animal with his left arm, 
while he trailed the forty-pound saddle 
in his right. After a hard and exhaust- 
ing fight, the blanket and saddle were 
placed and cinches made fast. 

The beast’s viciousness now returned 
with an increase and it was a hand- 
some fight as Slick tried to mount, 
which he shortly succeeded in doing. 

*Similar to a halter. 
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With bawls and squeels, firing of six- 
shooters and cheers from the onlookers, 
Slick and the old loco were tearing 
about the enclosure like a cyclone, 
when, in the midst of the fray, the brute 
‘‘ circled back ’’ with all his force. A 
cry went up as the animal struck 
its head with a dull thud on the corral 
fence, and we saw that Slick was 
caught. 

Long before I tell it the heavy pom- 
mel of his saddle had gouged him in 
the groin, and, with a groan, he re- 
leased his grasp of the rope, while the 
dead weight of the broken-necked horse 
ground him in the dust. 

In a moment we had dragged the 
dead animal from the suffering cow- 
boy, who we found was caught by a 
tear in his chaps on the inside of his 
leg. Water, sponges, liquor and other 
simple medical aid was hurriedly ad- 
ministered. 

The groaning man was taken by 
willing hands to the bunk house, and 
a cowpuncher, astride the speediest 
horse on the range, was throwing sky- 
ward clouds of alkali as he disap- 
peared far down the dusty valley to 
secure the doctor, sixty miles away. 
They covered the distance in six 
hours. 

The doctor arrived in the small hours 
of the morning. 

A little mound down in the pasture 
corner under the beautiful cotton- 
woods, on whose limbs the mourning 
dove sings her grieving song—that is 
all, save a rude wooden cross marked 
thus :— 


STUDENT HUMOR 
IN PARIS 


By 
CHARLES HENRY WHITE 


With Illustrations by the Author 


MONG the in- 
/ tensely interest- 
ing crowds that 

: congregate in the 
National School of Fine 
Arts in Paris, we can 
detect nearly all nation- 
alities, the French, of 
course, always vastly in 
the majority, and a good 
half of these working 
desperately for the Prix 
de Rome, the great gov- 
ernment prize, unfortun- 
ately so often the cul- 
minating point in many 
a student’s career. It is 
in the studios of the Beaux Arts 
that we find men from all the ~ 
provinces of France, and it is 
here that one meets upholders of 
all the party factions of Art. 

Here is the ‘‘ pointiliste’’ (the paint- 
er in spots), who makes a hurried re- 
treat from the studio on criticism day 
to avoid being blackguarded by Geréme, 
and the ‘‘impressionist,’’ who, needless 
to say, does likewise. And then there’s 
the ultra refined man, the intense fel- 
low, who, coming up behind you while 
you are walking along the Quai, will 
say: ‘‘ Look carefully with half-closed 
eyes at nature, my friend, and what do 
you see? . Nothing but the 
ensemble, the unity, or monumental 
side of nature; now close your eyes 
and what have you?’’ Not waiting 
for an answer he replies passionately : 
‘‘Nothing but the dream remains.”’ 

It matters little, too, whether a stu- 
dent does nothing but sit for hours in 
cafés talking himself and others black 
in the face about aesthetics, he expects 


to be taken just as seriously as the man 
who puts in his eight hours a day and 
then spends the evening in the Colo- 
rossi Night School. 

And so we have the ‘‘flaneur’’ (usually 
a charming fellow, the life of the place), 
who follows the arts, feeling secure that 
his family will leave him alone, know- 
ing him to be employed in an intellect- 
ual profession, until the age of thirty, 
when the Beaux Arts muse, leading 
Monsieur l’artiste across the spacious 
court with its beautiful Gothic and 
Renaissance fragments, to the Rue 
Bonaparte, and bowing him out of the 
school, says: ‘‘ Look and perhaps you 
will find—‘ express yourself.’ ”’ 

It is at this critical stage in his ca- 
reer that he speculates upon the possi- 
bility of some maiden aunt having found 
a suitable ‘‘ parti,’’ some little bour- 
geoise with a comfortable revenue or 
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** dot,’’ as the French style it. Ifso he 
will marry her. If fortune has not 
been so kind to him, he can say, in tak- 
ing a retrospective glance at his student 
days: ‘‘ At least, I have lived.’’ It is 
difficult for us Anglo-Saxons to appre- 
ciate how much this means to the 
Frenchman. 

The American entering the studios 
will be well received if he comes pre- 
pared to submit in a jovial manner to a 
little Beaux Arts joking. If he can 
dance a jig he will be sure to be wel- 
comed with open arms as a demi-god, 
to be put up on the model throne and 
worshipped between the rests. 

None of the harmless initiations in- 
volving personal humiliation will be 
tried upon him. The 
Frenchman has verysub- 
stantial reasons for not 
doing so, seeing that 
hardly a month passes 
in the studios in Paris 
without some American 
or Englishman standing 
up for his rights in a 
manner not compatible 
with decency in France, 
and these frequent, and, 
as the French say, abso- 
lutely uncalled for out- 
bursts of the ‘‘sauvage’”’ 
(savage) in our tempera- 
ments has made the 
Frenchman rather cau- 
tious in attempting much 
fun at the American or 
Englishman’s expense. 

In entering the Beaux 
Arts the only expenses 
incurred are the ‘‘masse’’ 
fees, which consist of a 
small deposit varying 
from twenty to forty 
francs for your easel and stool. In ad- 
dition to this there is the class to 
treat, which amounts to fifteen or 
twenty francs. After this everything is 
free and the student is allowed to re- 
main until attaining the age of thirty. 
As I have said before, none of the 
traditional d/agues or jokes will be 
played upon the American or English- 
man unless he makes himself exception- 
ally offensive. It is upon the French- 
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speaking people that these are put into 
full force. : 

Shortly after entering the Atelier 
Gerdme I had occasion to witness some 
fun with a young ‘‘nouveau’’ (fresh- 
man) from Antwerp. The massier 
(monitor) came into the studio alone 
and whispered: ‘‘A mouveau.’’ 

This announcement was greeted with 
rounds of applause as the students 
ranged themselves at either side of the 
door, forming an aisle, through which 
the z:uveau had to pass. He finally 
entered, accompanied by the monitor, 
beaming with expectancy. The entire 
class nearly bent double in reverential 
bows and greeted him with: ‘‘Ah! le 
voila!’’ (There he is!) His dress in- 
dicated a young man 
fully imbued with Henri 
Murger traditions. He 
wore large corduroy 
trousers and a big black 
cape, his long golden 
hair suggesting more our 
recognized characteris- 
tics of the light opera 
artist than the type gen- 
erally seen in Paris. 

The crowd, hovering 
about and peering at him 
from every conceivable 
point of view, began a 
vigorous cross-examina- 
tion of the xouveau. 
‘““How old are you?”’ 
““Twenty years,’’ an- 
swered the zouveau.‘‘Ah, 
a tender age, a tender 
age—the forming of char- 
acter !”’ 

‘* Where did you come 

from?’’ ‘‘ From Ant- 
werp.”’ 
‘“What for? ‘To 
He hesitated before making 
his answer. The crowd broke forth 
into merriment. ‘‘To paint!’’ they 
howled between spasms of laughter. 
‘‘From Antwerp to Paris to paint!’’ 
The last ‘‘ paint ’’ was fairly shrieked 
at him. 

When the noise had subsided the ex- 
amination was pushed forward. 

‘What kind of painting?’’ queried 
one who saw that the Belgian was tak- 


paint.”’ 
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“* Permettez mot.”’ 


ing the matter too seriously. 

‘* Historical painting,’’ ventured the 
Antwerp man hesitatingly. The moni- 
tor stepped up to ‘‘Antwerp,’’ as he 
called him, and, leading him to an 
open space in the studio, bowed to the 
class: ‘‘ Messieurs, permettez-moi de 
vous presenter, monsieur le futur pein- 
tre d’histoire d’ Anvers.”’ 

All bowed gravely and assured him 
that they were delighted to receive him 
as a confrére, and now that he had sug- 
gested paying the drinks (which he 
hadn’t) they would like nothing better 
than to help him spend his money at 
the café. 

After the drinks ‘‘Antwerp’’ was 
requested to sing. He assured every- 
body that he was physically incapable 
of uttering a note, but they compli- 
mented him upon his modesty and in- 
sisted. At the third stanza of his song 
a grave looking individual interrupted 
him, and in a confidential tone said: 
‘My friend, in your place / should 
have my throat examined before giving 
another public exhibition, in fact you’re 
straining yourself; it would give you 
great relief.’’ 

Whereat a little man at his right 
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called out: ‘‘It would give us all great 
relief!’’ and the nouveau, freely per- 
spiring, sank into his chair. 

Shortly after we returned to the studio 
I noticed a student near me named Bou- 
langer, who appeared to be very 
much agitated about something, 
for, pointing towards a plaster 
cast of Michael Angelo’s Moses 
situated on the long shelf that 
runs nearly the entire length of 
the studio, he said: ‘‘Ah non, 
it is impossible to leave it there, 
absolutely impossible! What 
if GerOme should see that white 
spot, coming as it does directly in my 
background!’ Ah, there’d be a jaw- 
ing, friends! With this he hurriedly 
left his seat, scrambled from the sink to 
the shelf, and picking his way with 
many curses through the encumbering 
debris of old canvases and painting 
blouses, arrived at the cast. 

By this time the rest of the class ap- 
peared to be very indignant at the cast 
having been put there at all, and were 
unanimous in agreeing upon its speedy 
removal. 

Away up on the shelf, looking dim 
through the blue strata of stagnant to- 
bacco smoke, was Boulanger, working 
desperately with the plaster cast, ap- 
parently unable to make any headway. 

Finally, red in the face and mopping 
his forehead with his painting blouse, 
he leaned over and bawled down from 
above: ‘‘Some one will have to help 
me, it is too heavy for one man!”’ 
While this farce was in progress on the 
shelf several students had been compli- 
menting ‘‘Antwerp’’ upon his wonderful 
physical endowments, and, as the call 
for volunteers to help remove the cast 
was heard, the students collected about 
him gladly responded: ‘‘ Why, here is 
‘‘ Antwerp,’’ a finer made youth never 
entered the studio !”’ 

This enthusiasm, strange to say, was 
not shared by ‘‘Antwerp,’’ who vigor- 
ously remonstrated with everybody that 
he was physically incapable of support- 
ing so large a weight. His remon- 
strances were useless. A suspiciously 
eager crowd assisted him to ascend the 
highest stool in the studio, which was 
placed directly beneath the shelf. 
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There he stood, with arms outstretch- 
ed, nervously waiting for the master of 
ceremonies on the shelf above him to 
push the huge cast over, feeling certain 
of his immediate destruction. 

His suspense was soon relieved by 
Boulanger’s curly head peering down 
at him from the shelf. 

‘‘Are you ready ?”’ he said. 

‘“Yes,’’ faintly responded the ou- 
wean. 

‘‘Eh bien, I’ll lower this cast by the 
horns, and when it gets near you catch 
it by the base, hein? And say, zou- 
veau,’’ he added, ‘‘ for God's sake 
don’t break it as it is one of the most 
expensive casts in the building.’’ 

“‘ Ready !’’ bawled Boulanger from 
the shelf. 

The xouveau was now straining 
every muscle, standing with arms out- 
stretched to withstand the weight of the 
cast. There: followed a few moments 
of suspense, when suddenly from the 
shelf above came a perfect deluge of 
water, striking the Antwerp man full 
in the face and neck. 
The rickety, top- 
heavy stool, taken as 
a fulcrum, offered so 
little resistance that 
with the impetus of 
his jump it toppled 
over with him, thus 
cutting off all chance 
of escape. But the 
worst had not been 
done; before he had 
half risen the remain- 
der of the water sup- | | 
ply splashed over ‘4 
him. 

He rose in a rage, 
drenched to the skin, 
and was told how 
much they all regret- 
ted such a deplora- 
ble accident, that ra- 
ther than see the thing re- 
peated they would leave the 
cast where it was. He was 
cautioned to dry himself by 
the stove, while Boulanger was 
busy replenishing the water 
supply to be in readiness for 
the next nouveau, 
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Unfortunately ‘‘Antwerp’s ’’ troubles 
were only beginning. The next day, 
as is customary, the worst seat in the 
studio was assigned to him, and the 
crowd began to collect about, com- 
menting upon his personal appearance 
and his work. 

It must be remembered that in the 
dialogue that follows the comments are 
exchanged with the greatest decorum 
and gravity, adding greatly to the ludi- 
crous side of it. 

‘“Maurice,’’ sighed one, ‘‘look at 
that profile !’’ 

‘‘Ah, ravissant’’ (ravishing), ans- 
wered the other, apparently in ecstacy. 
“And this head of hair, gentlemen,”’ 
adds another. 

This was answered by sighs of ap- 
proval from all except one serious indi- 
vidual, who objected that, with all its 
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undeniabie beauties of line, the ends 
terminated in a manner rather offensive 
to a highly cultivated esthetic sense, 
and warmly advised him to have them 
trimmed. 

All the while the Antwerp man 
worked desperately. — 

‘* Doesn’t it strike you gentleman,”’ 
said a lanky fellow with a celluloid col- 
lar and a moth-eaten looking beard, 
‘that the zouveau’s interpretation has 
something of that monumental quality 
in it, that, er—ah—feeling of space, of 
the infinite, I might even say the—?”’ 

‘* Exactly !’’ they howled. ‘‘ Exact- 
ly!’’ Pierre has expressed it!’’ and 
Pierre was not allowed to finish his 
sentence. 

‘*You see, gentlemen,’’ said a fat 
fellow with a huge beard, ‘‘ our excel- 
lent confrére here is doing this entirely 


A 


perfect 
deluge. 
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with his fingers, in fact it is all hand 
work, except, perhaps, the canvas, and 
gentlemen, even that I might venture 
to say which at first appearance might 
suggest being machine made, when 
submitted to a close examination ’’ 
[then, turning to the zouveau], ‘with 
your permission,’’ he scrambled upon 
a stool and from this elevation gave the 
canvas and the zouveau a minute exam- 
ination. 

A month later the monitor read outa 
list of men who had not yet disrobed 
for exhibition to the Atelier. He spoke 
feelingly after the reading, and added 
that in keeping up this delightful Beaux 
Arts custom were they not carrying on 
the traditions of the Greeks, who even 
gave prizes for physical beauty ? 

‘It is true,’’ he said, ‘‘that we are 
not financially capable of giving a pe- 
cuniary remuneration, but at least we 
can give our approbation.’’ Suddenly 
remembering that he had overlooked 
the postscriptum, he remounted the 
model throne and added: ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman from Provence (recently admit- 
ted to the studio) will now favor us.”’ 

The ‘‘gentleman from Provence,”’ 
shifted uneasily on his stool as a rather 
threatening crowd collected about him. 

There are only two ways of behaving 
in a case like this: To recognize the 
custom as a condition and deal with it 
as such, 7. ¢., undress in the most un- 
concerned way imaginable or refuse 
flatly and fight it out. In the latter 
case this puts an end to working in the 
studio. Recognizing the thing as a 
condition, and taking into account that 
the entire studio has had to do likewise, 
it behooves a man to do the thing 
pleasantly. Nothing touches the heart 
of a Beaux Arts student more than to 
see a man cheerful in a case like this; 
nothing is more apt to win his esteem. 
In fact they are quite childish in this re- 
spect, and a man who knows that he 
has to get up on the model throne 
wrapt in nothing but thought alone, 
and does it amiably, in the future is left 
entirely alone, and recognized as being 
a chic type. The latter bit of ver- 
nacular indicating the high water mark 
of approbation. 

But to return to the Provencal. Sev- 
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eral students 
had assisted 
him to rise 
from his chair. 
He refused to 
disrobe, and 
as the howling 
crowd began 
to close in up- 
on him, seeing 
himself cor- 
nered, he pick- 
ed up his little 
thatched top 
stool and pro- 
ceeded, with 
the true D’Ar- 
tagnan spirit, 
to lay about 
him so ener- 
getically that 
the man with 
the celluloid 
collar, who 
had been one 
of theringlead- 
ers in the at- 
tack, received : 
so vigorous a 
prod in the 
stomach that, in his efforts to evade 
another aimed at him, he tripped back- 
wards, crashing into a freshly painted 
canvas. 

Excitement had now reached a cli- 
max. While making his last stand the 
Provengal called an ‘‘ancien’’ (as the 
senior members of the class are nick- 
named) a ‘‘crab.’’ It was just before 
his downfall that he risked this epithet, 
and the ancien to whom it was ad- 
dressed stood for a moment to let the 
full weight of the insult sink in, then 
livid with rage, and beating his breast, 
in a voice breaking with emotion, he 
rushed up to the zouveau, now totter- 
ing in a vain effort to get a fling at him 
with his stool, and shaking a fat fist in 
his face called him ‘‘a dirty cow.”’ 

The xouveau shortly collapsed and 
was pinioned to the floor. One of the 
students at my right seemed to be quite 
overcome with delight at the azczen’s 
behavior, and turning to me said: ‘‘Ah, 
he is very strong, is Marchand.”’ 

I said that I hadn’t seen much 
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evidence of 
strength in the 
ancien’s be- 
havior.‘‘Why, 
man,’’ I said, 
“he never 
even touched 
him !”’ 

‘“‘Ah, non, 
mon ami !’’ re- 
torted my 
friend, ‘‘but he 
spoke with 
great force !’’ 

Meanwhile 
the Provengal, 
in a costume 
that suggested 
a light opera 
pantomime, 
was searching 
desperately for 
even- a _ rem- 
nant of his ap- 
parel to cover 
himself with. 
The students 
had been at 
pains to hide 
everything, 
but out of courtesy had permitted him 
to retain his boots. In a fit of despera- 
tion he took a blouse from one of the 
pegs and had his arm in the sleeve when 
some one shrieked: ‘‘ /mbécile! drop 
it, I say! that’s mine!’’ 

Two minutes later we found him half 
way into another blouse only to be 
hailed with a hoarse: ‘‘ Pig, drop it 
immediately! Did you ever, gentle- 
men,’’ added the speaker, ‘‘see such a 
water-headed thief of a Provengal?’’ 

This diverting spectacle was inter- 
rupted by the door being flung open 
by the monitor, who, apparently trans- 
fixed with fear, whispered: ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, take your seats quietly, gentlemen; 
the inspector is coming !’’ 

This announcement was followed by 
a most realistic scudding away for 
seats, and the zouveau, fairly gibbering 
with fright, implored his clothing. 

His shirt was handed to him by a 
student who explained how they all 
deplored the lack of system in the 
studio, etc., and told him to keep quiet 
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and hide behind the cloak partition, 
which extends three-quarters of the 
way across the studio and runs up to 
within fifteen feet of the ceiling. The 
nouveau crawled behind overcoats and 
blouses that were hanging up on the 
cloak partition, and awaited develop- 
ments. Rapidly approaching steps 
broke into the heavy silence ; the door 
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The monitor pointed out an imagin- 
ary crack. It was seriously discussed 
and agreed upon that a mason would 
be sent up in the course of the week. 
They had now reached the partition; _ 
the inspector asked whether there was 
anything worth investigating behind 
it. The monitor assured him that 
there was absolutely nothing. ‘‘There’s 
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was flung open and the entire class 
rose, as a mark of esteem. 

‘*Continue your work, gentlemen,’’ 
said the inspector. The words fell with 
an icy, official precision, and the class 
resumed their seats. The monitor ran 
up, palette in hand, awaiting orders. 

‘“Tt appears,’’ began the inspector 
in those chilling, flute-like tones he had 
used before, ‘‘ that there is some repair- 
ing to be done to the studio.”’ 


nothing there except the coats,’’ he re- 
monstrated, as the inspector, now fully 
stirred up to the spirit of investigation, 
entered the cloak room. He gazed 
long and pensively about it, and finally 
his eyes settled upon a heavy bunch of 
blouses all hanging from one peg. He 
was startled to behold a couple of 
sturdy legs emerging from the midst of 
these, in close proximity to the parti- 
tion. ‘‘ What have we here?’’ queried 
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the inspector, whose 
speculative fancy was 
now leading him to 
unravel this curious 
bouquet of blouses and 
coats and become ac- 
quainted with the own- 
er of the legs in ques- 
tion. 

There was a ghastly 
silence. As the last 
blouse was removed 
the terrified face of 
‘* Midi,’’ the Proven- 
gal, came to light. 
The entire GerOme 
studio had now gath- 
ered about to see the 
fun. It was at this 
stage of the proceed- 
ings that my friend 
Boulanger whispered 
in my ear: ‘‘ The in- 
spector is only a stu- 
dent in the architect’s 
studio who comes in 
to do this turn about 
once a month. We 
keep the frock coat 
and top hat about the 
place to be used when 
the occasion requires it. And then, you 
know, with a little cardboard and red 
paint we easily make him an officer of 
the Legion of Honor.’’ 

I could hardly believe it, the architect 
was acting his part so perfectly. He 
stood with folded arms, gazing with an 
absorbed expression at the nouveau. 
His attitude was that of a man who, 
coming suddenly upon something mon- 
strous, is at first dazed at the enormity 
of the thing before him. Beside him 
stood the monitor with an expression 
of mingled pity and compassion for the 
nouveau. All preserved an awe-struck 
silence, broken only by some inarticu- 
late sounds the zouveau was making as 
an explanation. 

“Pig! shut up!’’ bawled the in- 
spector, and turning abruptly to the 
monitor, demanded indignantly:— 

‘‘Ts it customary to work here en- 
tirely nude?’”’ 

The nouveau, now gradually regain- 
ing his power of speech, began to 


The Monitor read the list. 
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whimper another ex- 
planation, at which the 
inspector, who was 
working himself into 
a state of agitation 
bordering on frenzy, 
screamed at him: ‘‘An- 
other word and I chase 
you from the building 
as you are! Nom ade 
Dieu! Vil teach you 
how to talk to honest 
people !’”’ 

Convulsed with fear 
at this terrible threat, 
and shaking at the 
probable outcome of 
the affair, the zouveau 
leaned heavily against 
the partition, awaiting 
developments. 

Nor had he long to 
wait. Turning sud- 
denly to the monitor 
the inspector demanded 
an explanation. 

The former, acting 
his part admirably, 
dwelt long and earn- 
estly upon the melan- 
choly tribulations of 
a monitor of the Beaux Arts. 

““Vou see,’’ he sighed, mopping his 
forehead, ‘‘ we receive so many queer 
specimens here that while we are. busy 
teaching one of these Provencals how 
to behave among honest, decent people, 
the others when left alone are apt to 
run amuck.’’ Pointing to the quaking 
nouveau he added: ‘‘ Take for instance 
the Provencal there; he arrived this 
morning, and I must confess that from 
the first, monsieur, his actions were pe- 
culiar, even for a Provengal. 

“Tt is true, monsieur 1l’inspecteur, 
that it was extremely hot in the studio, 
and we should not have been at all sur- 
prised to see him divest himself of his 
coat and vest, or even his collar, but, 
monsieur, shortly before the second rest 
we noticed that his actions were rather 
too unconventional to be compatible 
with—er—common decency, monsieur, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we were able to persuade him to 
retain his shirt. It is true he isa Pro—’’ 
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Here the exasperated zouveau broke 
in: ‘‘But, monsieur 1’inspecteur, 
they—”’ 

‘* Pig !’’ howled the inspector, bristl- 
ing with rage, ‘‘must I chase you 
hence? We will make an inventory of 
your testimony later ; follow me to the 
bureau.”’ 

‘* But my clothes, monsieur?’’ quer- 
ied the zouveau, with tears in his eyes. 

‘‘As you are, idiot !’’ shouted the in- 
spector, red in the face, now appearing 
to be on the very verge of apoplexy. 

The strain had been too great for the 
Provengal ; in his scanty costume, with 
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tears streaming down his face, he fol- 
lowed the inspector in blind submis- 
sion, the students filing after in the 
procession as it swept with almost pa- 
triarchal dignity through the long cor- 
ridor from the Atelier Gerdme to the 
architect’s studio. 

The entire way the inspector chatted 
loudly with himself, expatiating upon 
the monstrous impudence of the thing. 
Kicking the door of the architect’s 
studio open, the inspector entered, with 
the zouveau following him. From the 
rounds of applause that greeted him the 
nouveau realized that it was all a joke, 


\ **You Crab!’’ 
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Expatiating upon the monstrous impudence of the thing. 


and broke into such a radiant smile of 
relief that it delighted everybody. He 
was told to get into his clothes and be 
more guarded in his actions in future. 

In this way ended the ‘‘ blague de 
Vinspecteur,’’ one of the best and fun 
niest varieties of Beaux Arts hazing. 

There is, of course, an endless variety 
of forms of initiation. Unmanageable 
men are sometimes carried suspended 
by the knees on a long hickory pole fo: 
exhibition through the different studios 
of the school. 
resorted to in urgent cases. Some years 
ago paint duels were in vogue; the 
men were stripped to the waist, one 
was given a pot of yellow paint and the 
other. blue paint, and both of them 
brushes with long handles. They then 
were obliged to stand on high stools at 
a good reaching distance from each 
other and proceed to sling paint. The 
effect must have been ghastly. Fortu- 
nately this has been abandoned on ac- 
count of the danger incurred to the eye- 
sight. 

In order to obtain drinks from the 
younger element of the class, I have 
seen, on two occasions, schemes resort- 
ed to which certainly are original 
enough to be worth mentioning. 

It was just before the summer vaca- 
tion, on an extremely sultry day, that a 
cadaverous looking individual strolled 
into the atelier, and requesting the 
model to get down, ascended the model 
throne and proceeded to extract a large 
black-margined funeral notice from an 
envelope of deep mourning. 

He cleared his throat, and in a husky, 


This, of course, is only ° 


lachrymose voice read it to the class. It 
was an invitation to the funeral of one 
of the students who had recently left 
the studio for his summer vacation. 
Everybody was amazed at the news. 
The most trivial details, trifling things 
that in a sequence of events tend to em- 
body the whole in an air of veracity 
were not overlooked. 

Some of the anciens had grouped 
themselves about the photographs of 
class groups that are always on exhibi- 
tion in a small wooden box covered 
with wire netting suspended on the 
wall. From what I could gather from 
the conversation about the photographs 
the deceased had evidently been very 
popular ; all seemed to regret his loss 
and deplored his ill-starred fortune. 

‘There he is,’’ said one, pushing a 
painty finger against the wire netting to 
indicate his position in the class group. 
‘““Ah, he was a chic type, good- 
natured, insouciant. Oh, la, la, it 
seems impossible !’’ 

‘‘ What did he die of ?’’ queried the 
man with the celluloid collar in a voice 
indicating the most abject despair. 

‘‘ Pneumonia, in six days,’’ rejoined 
the cadaverous man with suppressed 
emotion, as he ascended the rostrum 
again and made a touching appeal to 
the class. 

In the course of his address he dwelt 
strongly upon the propriety of sending 
a crown of roses to the family of the 
deceased. This was received with shouts 
of approval, and suiting the action to the 
word he deposited a two-frane piece in 
his hat and proceeded to take up a col- 
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lection. Some ouveaux were frighten- 
ed into giving as much as three francs 
by the class exhorter, whom they nick- 
named Zola. Others gave one franc ; 
even the modest sum of fifty centimes 
was not refused by the cadaverous man. 

It came my turn. Aiming at my 
seat he presented the hat, and feeling 
from the first that some deception was 
being practiced, I refused. 
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dead is too cheap, so I went down into 
my trousers pocket to the extent of one 
franc, fifty centimes. 

The last I saw of the cadaverous 
man he was standing near the doorway 
removing the two-franc piece he had 
started the collection with. Shortly af- 
terwards he adjourned with some friends 
to the ‘‘ Deux-Magots ”’ café. 

On another occasion I saw the Ger- 


“T suppose it’s because you're an American.” 


At this the class exhorter implored 
me not to suppress or deaden my better 
nature, and ended his harangue by 
screaming: ‘‘I suppose it’s because 
you’re an American that you don’t 
want to give anything! If you were 
dead wouldn’t you like them to send 
you some roses as a_ remembrance, 
hein?’’ This was too much, and after 
all, I thought, to bargain about the 


Ome studio revenge themselves upon 
a simple fellow named Babavier, who 
six months previous to my entrance in 
the studio, had insulted an ancien. I 
was told afterwards that the entire class 
had been waiting patiently for an op- 
portunity. 

However, he was elected monitor of 
the GerOme studio one day to his great 


gratification, and, as it is customary on 
Il 
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receiving this mark of distinction to 
pay the drinks, he did so. 

After we returned from the café the 
new monitor, greatly inflated with the 
importance of his position, proceeded to 
issue new rules and reorganize things 
generally. 

, For half an hour he was permitted 
to drink deeply of his happiness, which 
visibly diminished in bulk as somebody 
queried:— 

‘‘Who’s monitor here ?”’ 

‘‘ Why Babavier,’’ rejoined a couple, 


‘“wake up, didn’t you see hinf 
elected ?’’ 
‘“Why, no,’’ persisted the first 
speaker. 


‘‘T'm sure he’s not monitor,’’ re- 
joined a third. 

‘“* Fools !’’ shouted several students, 
now quite indignant at any doubt being 
thrown upon the matter, ‘‘ of course 
he’s monitor ! ”’ 
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At this junction the sub-monitor 
rose, and, addressing the class said that 
nothing was easier to decide, and add- 
ed: ‘‘Those that have voted for our 
excellent confrére, Babavier, for mon- 
itor, raise their hands.’’ 

It was a ghastly moment for Babav- 
ier. Needless to say not a hand was 
raised, and apart from the personal hu- 
miliation of the thing the drinks had 
cost him eighteen francs. Several days 
later I met him on the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse. He looked very dejected, 
and after expatiating warmly about 
the vermin (7. ¢., the students) 
to be met with at the Gerdme 
studio, looked about us to see 
not overheard, and 


that he was 
whispered :— 
‘*Mon ami, entre nous, nous sommes 
un sale peuple! ’”’ 
(‘‘ My friend, between you and me, 
we're a nasty people.’’) 


q EF course, the other chil- 
dren loved Hugh. 
Anyhow, they had to 

= love him, whether or 
no, for he was their own dear little 
brother and they murmured ‘‘God 
bless Hughie’’ in their prayers night 
and morning. 

It is safe to say, though, that had 
not custom robbed the phrase of mean- 
ing, they would have left it out of their 
petition many a time. ‘‘ Look at him 
now,’’ whispered Angela, nervously. 

It was a nervous time of day in itself,” 
needing no mysteriousness from Hugh 
to render it more upsetting than it was 
by nature,—for had not the breakfast 
bell rung? were they not expected to 
present themselves decorously in the 
dining-room at that moment? and did 
not the mirror (for a frontage on which 
they fought madly in turns) make plain 
to them the fact that they were unready 
to dishevelment ? 

‘*T’mlooking,’’ muttered Cecil, darkly 
suspicious. Having wiped his eyes, 
nose and mouth into view from out a 
dirty scum of soapsuds, he was striving 
to bring his hair to order, as vainly as 
frantically, since in his haste he was 
using the back of the brush instead of 
the bristles. 

Angela, redder than any lobster and 
twisted out of human shape, was claw- 
ing up her back in search of a button, 


HUGH’S PROTECTIVE 
POLICY 


By MARION HILL 


which ought to have been in the region 
of her waist, but never was. 

Hugh, alone, was calm and presenta- 
ble. He had reached that advantage 
by having shamelessly cut the form of 
morning prayer prescribed for the 
family. Ceciland Angela,who had obed- 
iently God-blessed everything they could 
put their tongues to, had thereby shat- 
tered their peace of mind irrevocably. 

Hugh was calm. And presentable. 
More than presentable, he was abso- 
lutely immaculate. At the very start, 
he had challenged the attention of the 
other two by putting on clean stock- 
ings,—unbidden. Going gradually from 
bad to worse, he had finally donned a 
much beruffled sailor collar. He fol- 
lowed up these heresies by brushing his 
garments into specklessness; and now, 
as a fitting finish to marvels, he was 
blacking his shoes. 

His hair, always slick and trim, shone 

above his prim little face like a halo. 
The devil, working subtly to safeguard 
his own, had seen to it that Hugh’s 
comeliness was cast in virtue’s mold. 
. “If you children are planning to do 
without breakfast entirely, you are tak- 
ing the right course!’’ thundered a 
masculine voice from below. 

‘Yes, sir!’’ palpitated Cecil, hurling 
himself from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom in three leaps at most. 

‘“ Yes, sir,’’ piped Angela, following 
hardly less precipitately. 

Both assented to they knew not what, 
but the paternal remark was in a tone 
which demanded reply, and ‘‘ No, sir,”’ 
had too reckless a sound. 

With the ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ yet trembling 
upon their lips, they reached the table 
and slunk into their seats without dar- 
ing to proffer the usual kisses to the 
heads of the family, Angela being too 
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guiltily conscious that her belt line was 
still somewhere up around her neck, 
and Cecil being too damply aware of 
having points of hair which dripped 
soapy scum upon his recently resusci- 
tated features. 

Upon this hopeful progeny, two 
parents gazed in silent ire, gathering a 
flow of words from out their very speech- 
lessness. Hugh’s entrance effected a 
diversion. He looked sweetly fresh. 

‘*I’m sorry I’m late. Please excuse 
me,’’ he cooed plaintively, kissing his 
mother and patting her cheek witha 
pleading little hand. 

“If my boy will not let it happen 
again,’’ promised his mother, kissing 
him in return. 

‘‘T’m sorry I'm late. Please excuse 
me,'’ parroted Hugh, going through 
the same manceuvers with his father, 
and thoughtfully placing the morning 
paper near the paternal elbow. 

‘‘In your case, your gentlemanly ap- 
pearance is excuse enough,’’ said his 
father, mollified. 

Hugh gave a laugh at once modest 
and pretty, and started blithely to his 
seat. Passing behind his father, he 
stuck, his tongue out at Angela and 
winked at Cecil to show those culprits 
how easy of management is a grown-up 
to a person who knows how. 

They did not resent his grimaces, 
being too thankful for the respite at- 
forded by his entrance, during which 
Cecil had used his napkin to advantage 
as a towel and Angela had prodded her 
button into reach with a fork. 

Those two ate their meal in silence— 
social outcasts—and while listening to 
Hugh’s pleasant converse with his el- 
ders, wondered why in these days the 
angel of the Lord no longer went around 
smiting the ungodly as in days past. 

Breakfast over, Cecil committed other 
indiscretions, all the result of a certain 
sturdy honesty in his mind’s make-up. 

Thinking that ‘‘ Please excuse me’”’ 
had already been fulsomely overdone, 
for the honor of the family he forbore 
its further use and brusquely left the 
table without that necessary formula. 

Called back, taken to task, and 
schooled in etiquette, his heart sank 
dismally, for he recognized that he was 
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getting very far away indeed from a 
prize he coveted. That prize was a 
rosebud blooming in the dining-room 
window-garden. He had watched it 
for days, turning from green to pink, 
and in his mind's eye it always finished 
its fate by opening into a rose upon the 
white shirt waist of Miss Mensing, his 
pretty teacher. 

He knew well that were he even now 
to feign grief and contrition for past 
conduct and to give perjured promise 
of celestial behavior to come, he could 
wring from his mother the rose unto 
himself as a pledge of compact. But 


* he scorned such tactics. 


Striding to the window, he laid rude 
hand upon the blossom stalk, and said 
gruffly: ‘‘I want this.’’ 

The gruffness must have got into his 
muscles too, for at a jerk of his arm the 
rose left the bush and placed him in 
unwilling possession. 

He himself had no fault to find with 
the verdict. In fact, he admired its len- 
iency. 

‘« Put down that rose and go to school, 
Cecil,’’ said his mother, sadly. ‘‘ You 
are a very naughty boy this morning.”’ 

The three children were filing sol- 
emnly out, when Hugh started back to 
his mother, looked pleading, turned 
away, reached the door again, again re- 
traced his steps to his mother’s side, 
looked more pleading, essayed to'speak, 
choked, shut his pretty mouth into a 
resolved thread of scarlet and tried to 
brush past the other children in melan- 
choly haste to leave the room as if flee- 
ing an overmastering temptation. 

‘“Why, what's the matter, Hugh? 
What does my little boy want? Tell 
mother.”’ 

‘‘I wanted the rose. I want it aw- 
fully. But I don’t like to ask for it 
for fear you may give it to me and I'll 
hurt Cecil’s feelings.’’ 

Cecil gasped, not resentfully, but in 
amazement that his feelings were in- 
truding upon Hugh’s consciousness at 
this late day. 

‘«Cecil’s feelings cannot be hurt for 
the reason that he knows /e could have 
had the flower by asking properly. You 
may take it, Hugh.’’ 

With a victorious pink glow in each 
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cheek, Hugh took the blossom and 
marched out of the house with it. 

Angela shuddered for its fate, know- 
ing well what Cecil’s actions would be 
as soon as both boys were around 
the corner. She was always left by 
herself the moment the garden gate was 
passed, for the boys shot away from 
her as from a pestilence, even taking 
the opposite side of the street, to guard 
against any possibility of the fearful 
appearance of going to school witha 
sister. : 

Though she couldn’t see it, the attack 
took place just as she had expected. 

No sooner was the corner turned 
than Cecil threw himself upon his 
brother, and snatched destructively at 
the ill-gotten gain. Beyond a slight 
shifting of the flower out of easy reach, 
Hugh made no other attempt to protect 
either himself or his trophy. The sin- 
gularity of this palsied the attacking 
hand, and the attacker waited open- 
mouthed for an explanation. 

‘‘ If you grab it from me, I won’t let 
go, and you'll pull it to bits,’’ said 
Hugh carefully. 

‘“* Yah-h, that’s just what I want to 
do,’’ making another vicious lurch, and 
being restrained by his enemy’s calm. 

‘“‘And if you bust my flower all to 
pieces, I’ll tell the principal.’’ 

‘‘ Yah-h-h, the principal !’’ 

Too often had Cecil been hauled up 
before that magistrate and escaped to 
tell the tale. A third time did he 
snatch murderously at the pink petals, 
and a third time did his arm drop be- 
fore Hugh’s strange apathy. 

‘“‘And this is the day the Superin- 
dent of Public Instruction is coming to 
visit our school.’’ 

‘‘Who cares for the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction ?’’ asked Cecil, 
but in his heart he pondered. That 
official was something new to him, and 
to them all. One never felt safe in 
regard to the unknown. 

‘« And if you’re in disgrace you won’t 
be allowed to lead the fire-drill.”’ 

With this, Hugh sauntered away in 
a security not fancied, but real. 

For some occult reason, leading the 
fire-drill was Cecil’s idea of highest 
earthly honor. It was a privilege ac- 
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corded by the month to ‘‘ the number 
one boy,’’ and Cecil, who had never 
before been number one, and who never 
intended to be again such, had studied 
honestly for the position, had gained it, 
and was now enjoying to the full the 
rapture of leading his class tumultu- 
ously from the (imaginary) burning 
building to the panting safety of the 
opposite side of the street every time 
the fire-alarm clanged through the 
school-house. 

Give up this honor upon the day of 
days when the Superintendent of Pub- 

.lic Instruction was coming to see that 
very drill? Never! Let Hugh keep 
the rose. Yea, let him even give it to 
pretty Miss Mensing himself! 

This he ultimately did. But he chose 
his own good time for it. Generally 
the boys and girls trooped up to Miss 
Mensing’s desk the moment they en- 
tered the class-room, unloading upon 
her their votive offerings of rather wilted 
short-stemmed little flowers, as eager to 
rid themselves of the burden of them as 
to give pleasure to the recipient. 

And as she took them in rapid suc- 
cession, and placed them in her vase, 
was she to be blamed if sheecould not 
remember which flower came from 
whom? Certainly not. 

Hugh had no intention of cheapen- 
ing himself and his gift by being one of 
the many. 

So he busied himself ostentatiously 
by removing his inkwell, fitting a bottle 
of water beneath the hole and stick- 
ing his rose therein, so that it appeared 
to bloom in miraculous freshness from 
off the corner of his desk. Then, ap- 
parently putting floral matters out of 
his mind, he applied himself to the 
tasks of the day. 

It must be admitted that those tasks 
were suspiciously different from what 
they were most days—they were more 
entertaining, less strenuous, twice as 
harmonious to teacher and pupil as up- 
on days when there was expected no 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
They were entirely along the primrose 
paths of singing recitations, calisthenics, 
‘science talks,’’ number games, spel- 
ling matches, history stories—charming 
things, calculated to keep scowls from 
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little faces, and to give brightness to 
the whole atmosphere, so that a person 
could step into the room at any moment 
and find only sunshine there. 

Little Miss Mensing was not as hypo- 
critical as this suggests. She was 
never very much of an ogre at her 
worst. But everybody knows that the 
methods which seem admirable to 
Superintendents of Public Instruction 
don’t really instruct at all. They 
merely go pleasantly in at one ear and 
as pleasantly out at the other. 

Now, instruction which really in- 
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structs, which boosts little people from 
one grade into the next higher, is not 
entirely a thing of smiles and sunshine. 
It means dig and grind and scold and 
worry and repetition and scowls and 
frowns, ay, often fasting and tears— 
none of which are deemed needful by 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

Those great men think that if Billy 
spells thief, ¢/ez/, it is only necessary to 
say smilingly, ‘‘ No, Billy, the i before 
the e,’’ to settle the matter forever and 
forever; while the real, real teacher 
knows that in a few minutes Billy is 


The attacker waited open-mouthed. 
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hazy as to whether she said the i be- 
fore the e, the e before the i, the dot 
upon the i, the e and the i, the eye 
upon the e, the e upon the eye, the 
Watch on the Rhine, or what not; and 
the only humane method is to lead 
Billy by the coat collar to the black- 
board, there to write the word twenty 
times, keeping him in at recess for 
twenty more, and rounding him up 
after school for a last twenty. That’s 
teaching. 

TheSuperintendent did not come until 
afternoon. Theclasses marching through 
the halls to their various rooms caught 
sight of him at the head of the stairs 
and straightened up as if they had 
swallowed ramrods. This particular 
Superintendent liked military stiffness. 

So all stiffened. All but Cecil. He 
was too busy prodding Hugh, wishing 
to call the latter’s attention to the vis- 
itor. Miss Mensing saw the prod and 
frowned. 

Both boys were in the same room. 
In fact, Angela was there, too, but in a 
lower grade, which was known euphon- 
iously as C Division. 

Her little hand went up the moment 
the class was seated. 

‘* Please, Miss Mensing, was that 


‘“‘He,’’ announced the teacher, cor- 
roborating and correcting in one mas- 
terly syllable. ‘‘And, oh, children, I 
want you to do your best. He has 
come to see our fire-drill, and they say 
that he has a blue silk banner to give 
to the class which excels. How many 
are going to try to make this the ban- 
ner class ?”’ 

The air bristled with hands. While 
she was talking Miss Mensing was all 
the time making her pretty self prettier. 
She was bagging out her hair in front, 
bagging it in at the back, pulling up 
her collar and pulling down her belt. 
It was evident that she considered looks 
of some importance in a fire-drill. 

This was Hugh’s opportunity. He 
stepped up and presented her with his 
fresh petaled, gorgeous rose. 

‘“ Why, you dear Hugh, thank you!” 
she gurgled. Real gratitude. Not the 
conventional ‘‘ Thank you, children,’’ 
of the hurried morning. She put it in 
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her shirt waist, a blue shirt waist, and 
its blush matched the pleased pink in 
her cheeks. 

Hugh looked so extraordinarily neat 
that she bethought herself to scan the 
class, and under her meaning eye hair 
was smoothed, collars were settled, bows 
pulled out and cuffs shoved in. When 
that eye reached Ceci its hopeful light 
went out. Cecil was a favorite with 
his fellows and, moreover, held a 
healthy opinion in his own right that 
recesses were for recreation and, as a 
result, he always came in from the 
playground looking as if he had been 
hurled by a Texas cyclone—his hair 
matted and dripping, his freckles lumi- 
nous, his tie under an ear, a bit of his 
collar gone and his blouse torn. 

Again was this Hugh’s opportunity. 

‘‘Miss Mensing,’’ he asked with re- 
spectful pathos, ‘‘ may I tead the fire- 
drill? I’ll do my very best.’’ 

Oh, let us not say that the rose was 
instrumental in her decision! Let us 
assume that class interest prompted her 
to appoint an orderly-looking officer in 
place of a disorderly one. At any rate, 
she said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Before Cecil could show rebellion, or 
temper, or both, the fire-gong clashed 
upon the air. There was no time for 
anything but obedience and action. 

All over the building, doors flew 
open as by magic. From every room 
came the sound of hurried tramp- 
ing. In less than four seconds, the 
structure shook with the out-rush- 
ing pupils. On almost a run, but in 
orderly rank and file, over three hun- 
dred young people, in deadly earnest, 
raced from their rooms, crossed the 
halls, descended the stairs, poured out 
at the front doors, rushed across the 
street, and there lined themselves up in 
motionless array, waiting for further 
orders. At their head was Hugh, ap- 
parently the originator of all this excel- 
lence and method. From a point of vant- 
age stood the principal and the Superin- 
tendent, overlooking all, watches in 
hand to note the exact time for empty- 
ing the building. 

‘« Attention! Form classes! March!”’ 
came the order. Instantly all was move- 
ment again, and in a few more seconds 
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the classes were back in their rooms, 
ready to take up the suspended lessons. 

As they toiled up the stairs to their 
room, Miss Mensing’s scholars were 
excitedly aware that the Great Man 
was accompanying them. ‘There was 
approbation in his eye. Did he think 
that they stood high enough to deserve 
the banner? and with intent of award- 
ing it had he come to view their man- 
ceuvers to a finish? Well, then, he 
should see a finish that was a finish. 

It was part of the drill, that upon en- 
tering the class room, the children were 
not to take their seats until permitted 
so to do by a tap from Miss Mensing’s 


He stepped up and presented her with a rose. 
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bell, awaiting which they were to stand 
by their desks, arms folded, bodies mo- 
tionless, chins up,—in fact, little figures 
in stone. The stonier the better. It 
was a point of honor with them that 
not even a sneeze should be allowed 
to break the immovableness of that pet- 
tified class until the bell should sound. 

The Superintendent, coming into the 
room, stood in evident admiration of 
the scene, and Miss Mensing, bell in 
hand, withheld the signal that he could 
admire to his heart’s content. 

At this breathless moment, the Great 
Man’s handkerchief slipped to the floor 
almost at Cecil’s feet. The boy spurned 


The principal and the superintendent overlooking all, 
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his first gentlemanly impulse to pick it 
up and return it. What! break Miss 
Mensing’s drill and perhaps her dear 
heart as well by currying favor with an 
entire stranger? Not he! He would 
be true to his old allegiance. When 
the bell sounded for relaxation, then 
would he do the courteous. 

Such was his reasoning, loyal as 
usual, and, as usual, at fault, for 
Hugh scored again by stepping from 
the ranks and gracefully returning the 
handkerchief, stepping back imme- 
diately into his statuesque pose, arms 
folded, body motionless, chin up, eyes 
front. 

‘“‘ Aha! Thank you, young man. A 
soldier, azd a gentleman.’’ Thus spake 
the magnate. 

The soldier and gentleman shot a 
smiling glance at his teacher, as if for 
her approbation as well, and he got it, 
in answering smiles sent dimpling over 
the pink rose upon her bosom. 

It was too much for Cecil, and with 
a snort of outraged helplessness he re- 
laxed into a heap and slumped unbid- 
den into his seat. Angela, watching 
the whole tragedy with perfect compre- 
hension of Cecil’s feelings, gave a little 
wail and dropped into /er seat there to 
weep with head upon her desk lid. 

In vain did the mortified color surge 
over Miss Mensing’s face, in vain did 
she rap the bell and release her class 
from its tension, for the harm was done 
and the banner hopelessly lost. With 
a few vague remarks the Superintend- 
ent left the room. 

Now, this particular little teacher's 
method of informing parents as to the 


child’s daily deportment was to send - 


home a card inscribed with an E, G, F, 
P, or VP, standing for Excellent, Good, 
Fair, Poor and Very Poor. ‘To inten- 
sify the horror of the three last marks 
she was wont to write them in lurid 
red ink. 

At the close of this day, Hugh raced 
home with an E, Angela went wail- 
ingly with a lurid F, and Cecil stalked 
defiantly with a ghastly VP. 

After being harangued by their mother 
and later harangued all over again by 
their father, the red ink pair were natur- 
ally hopeful that the matter was disposed 
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of, but supper time proved otherwise. 

‘‘ Angela and Cecil will go without 
their pudding ; Hugh may have some,’’ 
was the maternal decision, when the 
dessert appeared on the table. 

It was exceedingly nice pudding, 
very raisin-y, and it was a trial to the 
disgraced two to watch Hugh's slow 
disposal of his share. 

When it disappeared, Hugh looked 
longingly at the remaining pudding 
and sighed for more. One helping was 
the rule. But Hugh was resourceful. 

‘* Please, dear mamma,’’ he asked 
wheedlingly, ‘‘ mayn’t Cece and Angela 
have a little wee bit? It’s so good ?”’ 

‘*No, son, they must do without, 
just as I said. But it is kind of my 
generous little boy to ask it for them.’’ 

‘““Then,’’ sadly, ‘‘as it won’t be 
eaten, may I have another helping ?’’ 

He got it. 

“Oh, you greedy deast /’’ breathed 
Cecil, earnestly. 

Of course he was sent to bed; but as 
he lost about three months a year by 
enforced untimely retirement, he was 
comparatively used to it. And he was 
spared the ordeal of watching Hugh 
enjoy that second plateful. 

Later on, when the conscientious 
little mother went to tuck in her sleep- 
ing brood for the night, she received 
another shock. 

Cecil, rebellion personified even in 
his slumber, was sprawled outside of 
the covers, his tear-stained face and 
grimy hands unwashed, and his mouth 
smeared with molasses candy — which 
last he was not allowed to touch at 
bedtime. While he was being covered, 
his dreams took him back to school 
yard struggles and he fought his mother 
fiendishly. She sighed, and prayed fer- 
vently for his regeneration. 

Hugh brought cheer back to her 
heart. He was lying in beautiful re- 
pose, his hair neat, his scarlet lips 
gently parted, his hands clasped devoutly 
upon his breast. How was she to know 
that under those hands was a mass 
of molasses candy squogged stickily to 
his perfidious bosom. 

Dropping a kiss upon his brow, the 
calmed little mother gave thanks for the 
one son who was all that he should be. 
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Pal EN Hargrave proposed that 
} we should entertain Mrs. 
Macklin and her daughter at 
supper, on Christmas Eve, 
in our rooms, Twombley and 
I were struck staring dumb. The thing 
was absurd. We were keeping ‘‘ Bach- 
elor Hall’’ on the top floor of an old 
red-brick house near Washington 
Square, where we cooked our own 
meals, washed our own dishes, and did 
everything else for ourselves except our 
laundry work. ‘The suite had been ad- 
vertised as a ‘‘studio flat’’ because 
there was a large, cold skylight in every 
room of it. It was as bare as the loft 
of a Canadian brick barn; and it was 
certainly no place in which to receive 
the wives and daughters of senators. 

And yet Hargrave proposed this mad- 
ness in the most calm and casual man- 
ner. We were at the breakfast table. 
(It was two days before Christmas, six 
years ago). ‘I‘wombley and I were eat- 
ing porridge and reading the morning 
murders. Hargrave looked up from his 
mail. ‘‘’There’s a Miss Macklin,’’ he 
said, ‘‘daughter of the Hon. Donald 
Macklin, Canadian Senator. You know 
him, Twombley. He used to represent 
one of the Yorks in the Dominion 
House, under old John A’s administra- 
tion. She'll be stranded in town, with 
her mother, for Christmas Eve. I used 
to know them up home and I'd like to 
entertain them here, that night, if I 
could.’”’ 

We said nothing, but our faces as we 
looked over our newspapers, must have 
been sufficiently expressive. 

‘““We can’t do it in swell style, of 
course,’’ Hargrave hastened to concede. 
‘« But then they'll expect to find us liv- 
ing in a sort of Bohemian way—the 
Bohemia of fiction—and I thought if 
we acted up to that—that fiction—we 
could give them a jolly evening.”’ 
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We knew Bohemianism as a nauseat- 
ing pose. 

‘“They’re the simple sort of Cana- 
dian aristocracy, you know,”’ he said. 

Twombley shook his head dubiously. 

‘* Well,’’ Hargrave confessed, red- 
dening, ‘‘ I’ve a particular reason for 
asking it. You see, when I left home, 
I was—well, Miss Macklin and I’? — 

We guessed the rest from his confu- 
sion, but we did not see how this would 
help ws in the affair. 

‘*Unfortunately,’’ he continued, 
‘her father’s worth about four millions 
—and I’m not eligible. He’s not a 
very reasonable sort of old nabob. And 
anything there is between Mary and me 
is strictly unknown to the family.’’ 

Twombley said: ‘‘ But can’t we get 
up any other—”’ 

Hargrave looked uncomfortable. 
‘“My idea—’’ He hesitated. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I—I really can’t tell you 
what I want to do, without spoiling the 
affair. Only, I thought, if we all, in- 
stead of being conventional and stiff 
and carrying company manners, just 
behaved as we would if we were at a 
stag dinner here with any of the gang. 
Don’t you think? . . . I’m going to 
ask Thibideau and Wilkes. And the 
whole thing’s to be on me.”’ 

Now that, as I said before, was two 
days before Christmas six years ago, 
and it was, therefore, two days before 
anybody, except perhaps the publisher, 
knew that Hargrave had written an- 
onymously ‘‘ The Hope of Glory,’ the 
first of his novels, which was then sell- 
ing in the department stores at a rate 
to shame the June shirt-waist bargains. 
He had a Scotch-Canadian secretive- 
ness. We knew him as an untalkative, 
ambitious writer of newspaper ‘‘spe- 
cials’’ (on ‘‘The Pets of the Poor,’’ 
‘How New York Gets Lunch,’’ 
‘‘Christmas Greens’ and such topics 
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beloved of ‘‘supplement editors ’’) 
and he was one of a modesty so deter- 
mined that one could not but accept 
him at his own low estimate of himself. 
We did not, for an instant, suspect his 
secret, any more than we suspected 
what would develop from his Christ- 
mas-eve supper. And, indeed, if we 
could have foreseen anything of the lat- 
ter, Arthur Thurston Hargrave would 
have given his supper without zs. 

I noticed only, on the next day, that 
he had a new self-reliance and an ap- 
parently unlimited supply of money ; 
and these joined to overcome my first 
feeling that the supper would be a 
fiasco. I relied for some entertainment 
on our two friends, Thibideau (Dick 
Thibideau, the Canadian artist of ani- 
mal life, a brawny bulk of man who 
had the laugh of a gallery claque and 
bayed like a hound at the mere scent 
of a joke) and ‘‘Sir Henry’’ Wilkes 
(the Fulke Wilkisson of to-day’s play 
bills, who was then something of a 
writer, less of a musician and nothing 
at all of an actor, though he had al- 
ready chosen to make his living in the 
latter profession and he was “‘still liv- 
ing,’’ as he used to point out with pride 
to his friends). I hoped that with them 
and Twombley the evening would not 
be a flat failure; for although we had 
nicknamed Twombley ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel’’ (because he was of that 
school of poetry), in prose conversation 
he was a cynic and drawled sarcasms 
in the languid manner of a salon wit. 

Well, a difficulty which I had not 
reckoned with entered on the appointed 
evening in the person of Miss Macklin 
herself. She was as tall as Hargrave 
and almost as well built, with health 
in her full shoulders and a ripe-apple 
glow in her cheeks, but she had no 
sweep and no fire. When she shed her 
furs we found her dressed in white satin 
and a pearl necklace, ‘‘ like a Christmas 
cake,’’ as the ‘‘blessed’’ Twombley 
said sadly, ‘‘ with all the icing hard on 
her.”’ 

Her mother was a bewildered little 
lady—you could see in her the effect of 
a lifetime in the shadow of the Hon. 
Donald—and from her manner when 
she entered the barren ‘‘ studio,’’ plast- 
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ered with posters, we could guess the 
thoughts which Miss Macklin hid po- 
litely. 

The daughter moved through the for- 
mality of the introductions and the first 
small talk with an unaffected grace and 
simplicity which was pretty but not 
promising. Then Twombley led our 
combined forces in an attempt to break . 
the ‘‘icing’’ by entering solemnly from 
the kitchen in a blue-checked apron, 
with a soup ladle in his hand, and 
failed. 

‘‘His Majesty the Cook,’’ Hargrave 
introduced him. 

‘“The chef,’’ Twombley corrected 
him, in a pose of haughtiness. 

He was sufficiently ridiculous, with 
his red hair and his spectacles, in that 
costume, and Thibideau led for a laugh 
with his guffaw; but Miss Macklin, 
evidently afraid that we would hurt 
Twombley’s feelings, kept her eyes on 
the rug. 

““ You must be careful at the table,”’ 
Hargrave said to her in a stage whisper. 
“‘He’s more vain of his cooking than 
he is of his verse.’’ 

_ ‘He has cause to be,’’ Wilkes put 
in. 

Twombley retorted, and they sparred 
in a spirited interchange of foolery 
which would have been more diverting 
if it had not been so plainly an exhibi- 
tion bout. Miss Macklin smiled, but 
from the teeth only; and I saw her 
taking a sly glance at Twombley under 
the lid of her eye with an expression 
that was more curious than amused. 
She did not once look at Hargrave, and 
I wondered at that. 

He took the conversation in hand, 
but with no better success. We tried 
to enliven it with a description of our 
Bachelor Hall cookery. ‘Twombley 
made a joke of the canned plum pud- 
ding which was on our bill of fare. 
Wilkes told one of his best stories. 
But Miss Macklin failed to respond to 
our good spirits, and there was an awk- 
ward pause ahead of us when Hargrave 
stepped into the breach with a boldness 
which I had not suspected in him. 
‘““You see, Miss Macklin,’’ he said, 
‘““Twombley has refused to have any 
finger in the plum pudding. Couldn’t 
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you aid and direct us? . . . The femi- 
nine instinct, you know,’’ he added at 
her expression. 

She answered in a confusion of 
blushes: ‘‘I’m afraid—I'’m afraid I 
don’t know much about it.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’’ Hargrave 
laughed. ‘‘We won’t see it. We're 
in total darkness.’’ He opened the 
. door into the dining-room invitingly. 

She looked around at us. We all 
pretended that we expected it of her. 
‘‘Well, really,’ she said, ‘‘if you wish 
it.’’ She was probably glad to escape 
from our buffoonery. 

I sighed with relief when I saw her 
go; but I noticed that Hargrave smiled 
as he led the way into the kitchen and 
I held Mrs. Macklin in her chair with 
a polite ‘‘The Senator’s not in town, 
Mrs. Macklin ?”’ 

No, he was in Washington. He had 
been called back there from New York 
to consult with certain timber interests 
about a tariff on logs which he was ad- 
vocating in Canada to protect the lum- 
bering industry, she believed. He would 
return to town about midnight. They 
were to start for home on the mor- 
row. 

We drew Thibideau into the conver- 
sation when we mentioned forests, and 
he guided us through the James Bay 
district, as far north as Fort Churchill, 
chasing ‘‘wapiti’’ with a lead pencil. 
Wilkes—who had once stayed over 
Sunday in Winnipeg with a road com- 
pany—gave us his opinion of 30 below 
zero in Manitoba, with an air of having 
ranched there. Mrs. Macklin listened 
with a polite affectation of interest un- 
til we were interrupted by a feminine 
laugh from the kitchen—a laugh 
which began in a low tinkle, ran up 
the scale to a high contralto and was 
smothered there in a handkerchief. 
Wilkes and Thibideau were moved by 
it to investigate. They did not come 
back to report to us, and I was left 
alone to make myself agreeable to Mrs. 
Macklin. She listened to me with a 
divided attention. She showed no in- 
terest in Canadian politics, and it was 
not until I touched on the troubles of 
housekeeping that I caught both her 
earsagain. I described our experiences 
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in Bachelor Hall, which was a manner 
of life new to her. She spoke eloquent- 
ly of the worries of six servants and an 
Irish gardener who drank. (He was a 
Fenian, and they were afraid to dis- 
charge him for fear he would burn 
down the house.) I surmised from her 
talk that the Hon. Donald was not an 
angel in the home. 

It seemed to me, from the noise in the 
kitchen, that the Bohemians out there 
were having the best of the evening. 


II. 


When we were called to supper by 
Hargrave (‘‘a whole host in himself,’’ 
as he said when he apologized for the 
crowding at the table) I found Miss 
Macklin rosy with laughter and the heat 
of the gas range, and I began tosee the 
possibilities in her. Twombley was as 
imperturbable as the comedian when the 
house isin a roar; but Thibideau’s face 
had the flush of his rose-madder study 
of a forest-fire at sunset, and Wilkes’s 
long hands had begun to wave theatri- 
cally in a fine frenzy of dialect stories 
and character grimaces. 

That supper I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. We had oysters on the half 
shell, canned tomato soup, a cold tur- 
key from a delicatessen store, a salad 
which was Twombley’s chef d’oeuvre, 
a mound of damaged plum pudding 
with a lettuce leaf to represent holly in 
the top of it (which Wilkes gallantly 
plucked for his buttonhole because Miss 
Macklin had decorated the ‘‘ duff’’ with 
it), cake, ice-cream, coffee, and, by spe- 
cial permission of the ladies, cigars. 

It was a hilarious supper—-which 
made up in laughter what it lacked in 
wit—and by the time the cigars were 
reached, we were all tired of our boist- 
erousness. We settled back in our chairs 
to smoke over the debris of the feast in 
a mood for reminiscences ; and these 
were of the days when the privations of 
Bachelor Hall were more real than ro- 
mantic. Miss Macklin listened with a 
light of longing in her eyes--the eyes, 
it seemed to me, of a caged bird looking 
at liberty. 

“We did what we liked,’’ Hargrave 
summed it up, ‘‘ and we wrote what we 
liked. And if there's any happier way 
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of living, / don’t know it.’’ We agreed 
with him. ‘‘ I'll be sorry to leave it,’’ 
he added. 

‘Thinking of committing suicide ?’’ 
Twombley asked. 

“Well, not exactiy,’’ he said with a 
smile. ‘‘I was thinking of getting 
married.’’ 

I could not keep my eyes off Miss 
Macklin. She looked up at him, plainly 
puzzled. 

The others laughed. 

‘““Oh, I’m in dead earnest,’’ he as- 
sured us with sincerity. ‘‘ You see—I 
haven't told you—but I’ve been writ- 
ing a novel.”’ 

‘© A novel!’ we shrieked. 

‘‘ Yes; it was published last Septem- 
ber.’ 

‘* Pub-lished,’’ I said. 

‘He nodded to me. 

‘‘Who were the giddy idiots who 
printed it ?’’ Twombley asked. 

He laughed at that, drew from his 
pocket a letter from the publishing 
house that has handled all his work, and 
passed it to Twombley. 

Miss Macklin asked: 
the name of it?”’ 

‘«« The Hope of Glory!’ ’’ Twombley 
cried, before Hargrave could answer 
her. 

If Arthur had announced that he had 
written all Shakespeare’s plays, we could 
not have heard him with a more incred- 
ulous astonishment. If he had given us 
certain proofs of it, we could not have 
examined his documents with more sus- 
picion and bewilderment. Twombley 
was the first to recover himself. ‘‘ Gee 
whiz, old man,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ Congratula- 
tions !”’ 

We all—at the word—leaped on him 
with as many hands as a scramble, ina 
chorus of compliment, congratulation, 
and—I must confess it—envy. We 
would not sit down until he had told us 
all about it and then we went back to 
our chairs to relight our cigars and di- 
gest our information. 

‘‘What royalties do you get?’ 

‘«Ten per cent.’’ ; 

‘* Well, ifthe sales continue,’’ Twom- 
bley said, ‘* that'll be worth anywhere 
from ten thousand dollars up.”’ 

Hargrave put aside the talk of money. 


‘“What was 
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‘*Tt’s the chance to work that I’m look- 


ing at,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve more orders 
now than I can fill.’’ He laughed 
brokenly. ‘‘ And I’ve thought of more 


novels, since, than Dickens himself 
could turn off in a century.’’ 

‘* You kept it mighty quiet,’’ I com- 
plained. 

‘‘T wanted to be sure first that it 
was a success,’’ he apologized. 

Mrs. Macklin broke the envious 
silence with a sweet ‘‘ And now you're 
going to get married ?’’ 

“ Yes,’’ Hargrave smiled, ‘‘Im going 
to marry the girl I’ve been in love 
with for at least five years—that is if 
I can persuade her to leave her home 
and start out in Bohemia with me.’’ 

‘““ Well,’ Mrs. Macklin said, with 
a flush of pleasure, ‘‘if its always as 
jolly in Bohemia as it was here to- 
night, I envy her.”’ 

Hargrave sobered. ‘‘It isn’t Aer 
alone,’’ he explained. ‘‘It's her father 
and her mother. I think they'd about as 
soon marry her to a tin peddlar as a 
writer. They're wealthy and they'd 
think I was after her money—for one 
thing. For another, there’s the social 
question. She’s up in life, and they 
naturally want her husband to start 
her where ¢hey would leave her.’’ 

‘““Then they’re very foolish,’? Mrs. 
Macklin said with conviction. When 
Donald and I married, he had nothing 
ee and we were happier then than 
we've ever been since. 

Hargrave shook his head. ‘“ Un- 
fortunately, they can’t see it that way. 

No, the only one open to con- 
viction is the daughter. If I could 
make her see how happy we would be 
together, with our work and our friends 
-- with gatherings like this — and no 
worries of household and servants and 
all that--able to travel and knock 
about irresponsibly, and have no end of 
a jolly time of it——” 

Mrs. Macklin nodded with a face of 
sad reflection. ‘‘Well,” she bright- 
ened, ‘‘I wish you good luck. I hope 
she'll see where her happiness lies.’’ 

‘“Thank you,’’ Hargrave laughed. 

‘‘T wish her parents had your point of 
view. Isuppose her mother would too, 
if it concerned any other girl. One can 
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be just, very easily, when there’s no 
selfish interest to warp judgment.”’ 

It had seemed to me that Hargrave 
was skating on such very thin ice— 
and [had sucha poor opinion of his inex- 
perience in such performances—that I 
had been sitting there with my breath 
held on my cigar, ready to plunge in to 
his rescue at any moment. T'wombley 
had looked up once, quickly, at Miss 
Macklin and then down at his coffee 
cup. She was sitting up very stiff and 
pale—except for a spot of color in each 
cheek—with her nostrils working like a 
blue-ribbon colt’s. There was spirit in 
that nose. 

Wilkes relieved us by wishing Har- 
grave as much luck with his wooing 

- as he had with his writing. We followed 
suit and Hargrave thanked us with a 
mock humility. 

When he gave the signal for us to 
adjourn to the ‘‘studio,’’ he held me 
behind the others withalook. ‘‘ Billy,’ 
he said nervously, ‘‘how am I to geta 
word with her alone ?’’ 

It was sufficiently plain to me that 

-he would find no opportunity for a 
téte-A-téte while her mother and the 
rest of us were there. I said so. 

He took two turns up and down the 
room. ‘‘ We'll have to get out then,’’ 
he decided. ‘‘ The theatre won't do,”’ 
he reflected on his watch. ‘‘ Too late 
for that. We could go driving some- 
where—but there’d be no chance of 
getting her in a hansom by myself.’’ 
He looked up at me with an idea. 
‘« Suppose we go slumming? Tosee how 
the Italians below the Square celebrate 
Christmas eve. How would that do?’’ 

I was afraid that it would not be 
very exciting. 

‘Well, it’s all I can think of,’’ he 
said desperately. ‘‘It’llbe new to/hem.”’ 


III. 


It might have been difficult to get 
Mrs. Macklin out on such an expedi- 
tion on such a night, in any other cir- 
cumstances ; but she had a fine sense of a 
guest’s duties toward a host, and she 
would not spoil any of our plans for the 
evening by refusing to join in them. 
We sent her ahead down the creaking 
stairs, with Wilkes and ‘Thibideau. 
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Hargrave and Miss Macklin were to 
come behind us, but we were kept 
waiting so long for them on the street 
that I had to go back into the hall to 
hurry them. I was standing on the first 
step of the stairs, taking breath for a 
halloo that would reach the top floor, 
when I heard from the landing above me, 
a whispering, a choked laughter, and 
then what was unmistakably—a kiss. 

I returned to the street and said 
simply, ‘‘ They’re coming.”’ 

Miss Macklin came smiling, but as 
innocently self-possessed as ever. ‘‘I 
couldn’t find my muff,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

I was ready then for almost any de- 
velopment. I was not ready, even so, 
for what occurred. 

We proceeded in a slow procession 
towards Washington Square. Mrs. 
Macklin leading the way between 
Thibideau’s breadth of ‘shoulder and 
Wilkes’s histrionic height, Twombley 
and I in the middle, Hargrave and Miss 
Macklin bringing up the rear. The 
night was still and cold. There was 
no snow. ‘The winds, that had swept 
the city all day, seemed to have scoured 
the streets with a sand-blast and the 
pavements and the cobblestones shone 
like clean steel. When we turned into 
the Italian quarter, we found the side- 
walks blown bare of the house-refuse 
that usually clutters them, the rusty 
fire-escapes of the tenements stripped of 
their decorations of bed and body cloth- 
ing, the people all driven indoors from 
the deserted pavements, and the moon 
and the street lamps lighting a respect- 
able thoroughfare. It was certainly no 
night to go ‘‘slumming.’’ 

Thibideau dropped back to ask us 
where we were going. The blessed 
Twombley stamped his cold feet and 
muttered unintelligible discontent at 
him. I referred him along the line to 
Hargrave. 

And that precipitated the catastrophe. 

Thibideau had no sooner returned to 
his place in the van than Hargrave 
closed up on us—with Miss Macklin on 
his arm—and despite her feeble protests, 
directed Twombley to find two hansoms 
somewhere—any where—and bring them 
to Washington Square north. Then he 
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turned us into a side street and told 
Twombley to run for it. 

Twombley asked no questions, but 
took the opportunity to get warmed. 
The three of us followed him at as fast 
a walk as Miss Macklin could make of 
it, and doubled back on a dark street 
towards the Square. She was walking 
between Hargrave and me. ‘‘ Arthur,’’ 
she panted, ‘‘ it’s anawful thing to do.”’ 

“Tl know,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it’s our 
only way. We'd have to come to it in 
the end. Suppose you went back home 
now and let me ask your father. You 
know he'd refuse.’’ 

‘‘ Well, he’s just driven me to it,’’ 
she said in desperation. 

‘‘Of course he has,” he agreed with 
her. “‘And he’d make your life so 
blessed miserable.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I can’t go back to it,” she 
choked.. ‘‘I can’t! I just date it!” 

‘“ Well there, dear,’’ he consoled her, 
with an arm about her to hasten her 
alon, ‘‘ you don’t have to.” 

‘‘ But mother ?’’ she asked weakly. 

‘‘ You leave your mother to me.” 

So it was an elopement. I dropped 
behind them out of hearing, and con- 
sidered the part which I would be called 
on to take in it. Itseemed to me that 
we were playing a low game on Mrs. 
Macklin—but then I had no ‘selfish ” 
prospect of marriage with Mary Mack- 
lin ‘‘to warp judgment.’’ 

When we got to Washington Square 
they sat down on a bench in the shadow 
of the trunk of an elm, and I exposed 
myself in the electric light on the look- 
out for Twombley. It suddenly struck 
me that Hargrave had no marriage li- 
cense. I went back to find them sit- 
ting bolt upright, of course. 

“ ee license!’ he laughed. 
‘Read ‘Zhe Hope of Glory!’ You 
don’t need a marriage license. You 
just fill out a paper for the bureau of 
something or other, with the bride’s 
age and color and the number of times 
she’s been married before, and the 
groom’s. And the two witnesses guar- 
antee the accuracy of your information. 
That’s where Twombley and you come 
in. I had to find it all out when I was 
writing the last chapter. You remem- 
ber Berkeley, the curate of the little 
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church around the corner from us? I 
went to him.’’ He laughed excitedly. 
‘*He’ll think I was planning this thing 
a long way ahead when he sees us to- 
night.”” 

I asked him whether he had bought 
a marriage ring too, when he was writ- 
ing ‘‘ The Hope of Glory.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘ we'll have to get a 
ring up town.’’ 

“Oh, Arthur,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘I 
can’t! Please! I don’t know the— 
the service—the words.’”’ 

‘You don’t have to,” he reassured 
her. ‘‘ You just repeat the words after 
Berkeley when he tells you to. You. 
can’t make any mistake.’’ His confi- 
dence certainly was irresistible. 
‘*You’ll be surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
find how soon it’s over and how little 
it hurts.” 

(I found that remark, too, in ‘‘ The 
Hope of Glory’’ when I read it. These 
are ae advantages of a literary train- 
ing. 

We heard the thud of horses’ hoofs 
coming down Fifth Avenue at a hard 
gallop, and in a moment our two han- 
soms swung around the corner. 

The rest of the affair moved on 
wheels. We found the jewelry stores 
in Union Square all open for the late 
holiday buyers and Hargrave got his . 
ring himself. We drove back to Berke- 
ley’s parsonage and found him there 
preparing for a midnight service. The 
marriage ceremony did not last more 
than about five minutes. Miss Mack- 
lin was as pale as her satin dress, but 
she spoke her ‘‘I, Mary, take thee, Ar- 
thur, to be my wedded husband,’’ in a 
voice that was steadier than Hargrave’s. 
When he said huskily ‘‘ With this ring 
I thee wed, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’’ the blessed 
Twombley whispered to me, ‘‘ There 
goes half of his third interest in our 
dining-room table.’? We were still 
laughing when they turned to us, and 
she smiled at us through her tears when 
Hargrave kissed her boldly. 

“It’s all over,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered between laugh- 
ing and weeping, ‘‘and I’ve missed the 
one ambition of a girl’s life—to have a 
society wedding.”’ 
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‘“Never mind,’’ he consoled her, 
‘‘you’d have missed the excitement 
that’s coming.’’ 

It came. 

IV. 

I had supposed that Hargrave would 
wish the marriage kept a secret, and I 
thought of various explanations of our 
absence as I drove back to Bachelor 
Hall in the hansom with Twombley. 
The only expression of opinion I could 
get from him was that the whole busi- 
ness was a ‘‘rummy go.’’ I gathered 
from his expression of face that he con- 
sidered it still more ‘‘rummy’’ when 
he was sent off in a hansom alone, with 
a note to Miss Macklin’s maid, to get 
her valise from the hotel. 

I followed the bride and groom up- 
stairs and entered the ‘‘studio’’ behind 
them. Mrs. Macklin and her escort 
had returned. 

‘* Ah, here they are!’’ Wilkes said. 

‘‘Why, children!’’ she greeted us. 
‘What happened to you?”’ 

The ‘‘children’’ smote me with re- 
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morse. I separated myself from the 

guilty parties and joined Thibideau by 

the dining-room door. I was prepared 

: see Hargrave’s new assurance desert 
im. 

His wife was blushing on his arm. 
He said gaily: ‘‘We’ve been acting on 
your advice. We've decided to start 
out in Bohemia together.’’ 

Mrs. Macklin looked from one to the 


other. ‘‘I don’t understand,’’ she said 
faintly. 
He patted his wife’s hand where it 


lay on his sleeve. 
ting married.”’ 

If you will consider that Mrs. Mack- 
lin had no slightest suspicion that her 
daughter had had more than an old ac- 
quaintanceship with Hargrave you will 
understand how this announcement 
came to her. ‘‘ Married !’’ she cried. 
“* Mary ?” 

‘Ves, mother?’ Mary said duti- 
fully, with her eyes on her feet. Her 
voice was innocent, but her manner 
was a full confession. 


‘“ We've been get- 


He caught me going off with her valise. 
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‘* Wh-wh-why !’’ Mrs. Macklin stam- 
mered, ‘‘ .Vonsense!”’ 

(‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace,”’ 
Wilkes whispered to me. ‘‘is it a 
joke?’’ I shook my head.) 

‘‘Tt’s true,’’ Hargrave said grimly. 
‘« We're married.’’ 

Poor little Mrs. Macklin looked about 
her in bewilderment. I bowed my con- 
firmation of the awful fact. ‘‘ But she 
doesn’t—,’’ she said to me. ‘‘ You 
can’t ’’—She turned to her,—‘‘ You 
don’t even know him!’ 

Mary did not even lift her head. ‘‘I 
was practically engaged to him,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ when he left home three years 
ago.’’ Her voice rang hard.”’ 

‘‘Q-oh!’’ Mrs Macklin groaned as 
thetruth stood bold beforeher. ‘‘O-oh!’’ 
—in a shuddering voice of horror— 
‘what zwd2// your father say ?”’ 

The bride looked up suddenly at her. 
‘*T don’t care what he says,’’ she cried. 
‘* He has driven me to it. What hap- 
piness was there for me—or for you 
either—with him ?’’ He’s justa bad- 
tempered old — ”’ 

“‘Mary !’’ her mother stopped her in 
a shriek. 

I opened the dining-room door and 
made a hasty exit with Wilkes and 
Thibideau at my heels, but unfortuna- 
tely I left their overcoats in the studio. 
Wilkes threw himself down ina chair 
and slapped his thigh, chuckling. 

We could hear Mary’s high voice: 
‘““ Why didn’t he leave me alone, then ? 
Why did he try to force me to marry that 
old railroad contractor’s son? And why 
wouldn’t he let me go out—or entertain 
people for myself—or have any pleasure 
--any way? He just made life miser- 
able for us both all the time, quarreling 
about the meals and discharging the 
servants. I—lI just Aate him!”’ 

‘‘Mary, Mary,’’? her mother wept, 
‘God forgive you.’’ 

‘‘And I’m _ married now,’’ Mary 
ended, ‘‘ and he can say what he likes.’’ 

(‘‘ Phew !’’ Wilkes whistled. ‘‘ What 
a temper! She’s got the old man in 
her, all right.’’ Thibideau poured him- 
self a glass of water with a hand that 
trembled). 

We heard Hargrave, in smothered 
tones through the door: ‘‘I’m really 
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sorry, Mrs. Macklin, for your sake. 
Really I am. But I couldn’t see any 
other way. We had to consider our 
own happiness. Mr. Macklin’s not a 
reasonable man.”’ 

‘* Reasonable !’’ Mary cried. 

“You needn’t worry about Mary’s 
happiness,’’ Hargrave went on. ‘‘I’ve 
waited all this time until I could be 
sure of giving her a comfortable home. 
And we’re—we’re very fond of each 
other, you know. I think it’s much 
better for her sake that she should be— 
away from her father.’’ 

‘‘ What ascandal! Wat ascandal!’’ 
Mrs. Macklin wailed. ‘‘ Where are 
you going to live? You can’t bring 
her to this attic.’’ 

‘‘ We're going to a hotel for a time. 
And we’ll move from there into apart- 
ments as soon as we can.’’ 

(‘‘ Little Artie’s money’s greased,’’ 
Wilkes whispered). 

There was a murmur of low voices 
inside, and finally a silence. I took 
advantage of it to tap on the door. Be- 
fore Hargrave could answer me, there 
came a ring on the electric bell which 
connected the ‘‘studio ’’ with the front 
door—three short rings and one despair- 
ing long one—which was the signal we 
used whenever any of us was compelled 
to admit an unwelcome visitor. It 
must be Twombley and— 

‘* And her father! ’’ I cried. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, get my things,’’ 
Thibideau pleaded. 

I opened the door into the ‘‘ studio.’’ 
‘It’s her father,’’ I warned Hargrave, 
and began to gather up the hats and 
coats in such haste that I dropped them 
as fast as I picked them up. Mrs. 
Macklin had been wiping her eyes dis- 
consolately. She sprang to her feet. 
‘Don’t tell him,’’ she cried in terror. 
“Don’t tell him, Mary.”’ 

Hargrave threw open the ‘‘studio’’ 
door. ‘‘I’ll tell him,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Macklin sank back with a groan 
of helplessness. ‘‘ Mother,’’ I heard 
Mary say as I bolted out to the dining- 
room, ‘‘ don’t be such a coward.’’ 

I bundled Wilkes and Thibideau into 
their coats asthe heavy footsteps creaked 
up the stairs. ‘‘It’s—it is!’’ Mrs. 
Macklin said in the ghost of a voice. 
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(I turned to see that I had neglected to 
shut the ‘‘ studio ’’ door behind me). 

“Senator Macklin ?’’ I heard Har- 
grave ask boldly. 

He got no answer. 
have brushed past him intothe ‘‘studio. 
(I showed the reluctant Wilkes into the 
hall after Thibideau and tried to close 
the door on Twombley who forced his 
way in with a valise in his hand, his 
eyes wild with excitement behind his 
spectacles). 

‘‘What’s this I hear?’’ the Senator 
thundered. What’s this I hear? 

. Mary?” 

(‘‘I had to tell him,’’ Twombley 
whispered. ‘‘ He caught me going off 
with her valise. I thought he’d have a 
stroke in the hansom. He kept snort- 
ing in his nose like a man in a fit.’’) 

There was no reply from Mary. Har- 
grave asked: ‘‘ Well, sir, what have 
you heard ?”’ 

Macklin wheeled on him. ‘‘Sir?’”’ 
he cried. ‘‘Sir? Whoare you, sir?’’ 

(I could see the back of a tall man— 
in an ulster and a Canadian fur collar— 
his hat on. Hargrave was facing him 
with his hands in his coat pockets. 

‘“My name’s Hargrave,’’ he ans- 
wered. He put a hand out to Mary. 
“This is my wife,’’ he introduced 
her. 

The old man shook a quivering 
clenched fist at him. ‘‘ You thief!’’ he 
roared. ‘‘ For two pins I’d ” He 
choked with his anger. ‘‘If there’s 
any law in this God-forsaken country, 
you'll learn what it is to steal a man’s 
daughter.”’ 

“IT did zo¢ steal your daughter,’’ 
Hargrave said coolly. 

““You lie!’’ the old man hectored. 
“You hound, you!”’ 

Hargrave seemingly lost his temper 


Macklin must 


> 


ina flash. ‘‘ You bellow like a bull,’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Do you think I can't 
hear you?’’ 


(I knew Hargrave’s anger too well to 
mistake that for anything but a pre- 
tense. I saw that he was red in the 
face; I knew that when he was really 
roused, he went white.) 

“You've made your own home a 
Purgatory to your own family,’’ he 
went on in the same voice to the as- 
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His hand clenched on his walkiug stick. 


tounded senator. ‘‘ Do you think you 
can do it here too?’’ 

Macklin turned instinctively to his 
wife. ‘‘ Do you hear that ?’’ he accused 
her. ‘‘Do you hear that?’’ (I could 
see his turbulent red side-whisker and 
his sharp Scotch nose. His eyes were 
hidden under his eyebrows.) 

‘“Mrs. Macklin had nothing what- 
ever to do with it,’’ Hargrave came be- 
tween them. ‘‘ Mary and I got mar- 
ried without her knowledge.’’ 

The senator stepped up to him, a 
hand clenched on his walking-stick, 
his chin thrust forward—as if he were 
going to leap on him. (I stood in the 
doorway, ready to rush between them 
if they fought.) Hargrave stiffened his 
neck and chest with a long breath and 
watched him, with an eye on the cleft 
chin between the sandy whiskers. 

‘“ Vou coward!’’ he said huskily, ‘‘ to 
bully two women the way you’ve done. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You ought to be ashamed! What sort 
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of man are you ?—to force a girl into 
a marriage in the dark like this’’—Mary 
began to weep hysterically. 
(‘‘ Well, gee whiz!” 
gasped behind me. 
on the old man.’’) 
—'‘‘ To hound and persecute her until 
she has to run away from you witha 
man she hardly knows. To terrorize 
your wife until she trembles at the 
sound of your footstep’’—Mrs. Mack- 
lin broke into sobs.—‘‘ If there were 
any law to punish a man for making his 
home a torture to his family—you’d be 
in jail—in the lunatic asylum.”’ 
Macklin glared around him, red with 
whatever emotion it was that flushed 
his old face. ‘‘ Put on your things,”’ 
he said roughly to his wife. ‘‘ This 
man’s crazy,’’ he snarled at Hargrave. 
‘Crazy! Is he?’’ Mary broke out. 
‘*T just wish mother could run away 
and get married—or something. You're 
not fit for any woman to live with.’’ 
The old man stood a moment, blink- 
ing ather. ‘‘ All right, my girl,’’ he 


Twombley 
‘*He’s blaming it 


said hoarsely, ‘‘ you'll starve in the 
street before you get a cent from 
me.” 

Hargrave was helping Mrs. Macklin 
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into her jacket. ‘‘ Save your money,’’ 
he said over his shoulder, ‘‘to carve 
lies on your tombstone; Mary won’t 
need it.’’ 

Senator Macklin stood at bay, his 
lips trembling. For a moment there 
was no sound but of a stealthy catch- 
ing of breath. Then he strode from 
the room without a word. 

I shut the dining-room door as Mary 
Macklin threw her arms around her 
mother and covered poor little Mrs. 
Macklin’s blubbered face with farewell 
kisses. 

(‘‘ Well, if that doesn’t do him good,”’ 
Twombley snickered, ‘‘let him die in 
his sins.’’) 

After we had said goodbye to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargrave, Twombley and I sat 
up talking of the affair far into the 
night. ‘‘Well,’’ I concluded, ‘I 
certainly didn’t think Hargrave had 
it in him.’’ 

‘“No,’’ Twombley said oracularly, 
‘but that was the power of ‘ Zhe Hope 
of Glory.’ He stretched and yawned. 
““It was low of Hargrave,’’ he com- 
plained, ‘‘to get married and leave us 
all these dishes to wash. Well, let’s get to 
bed. We can do them in the morning.’’ 


| SAY, Fred, did you mend 
that dock of yours to-day ?”’ 
asked Jimmie Powers as he 
warmed his lean figure at 
’ the stove. A fire always 
drew Powers, as the pole does the 
needle. ‘‘ Pints right toa blaze, drunk 
or sober,’’ Captain Grant always claim- 
ed, with the wise conclusion that ‘‘ it 
takes more coal to warm bones than 
beef anyway.”’ 

‘‘Ain’t had -time,’’ said Freddie 
Grant, swallowing the last morsel of 
his supper, and pushing his chair back 
from the table. 

‘““Well, it’s about time!’’ went on 
Powers. ‘‘She’s rotten to the core. 
Built in the year one, wasn’t she ?’’ 

‘“Thet dock !’’ said Grant, leisurely 
filling his pipe. ‘‘Let me see. Thet 
*ere dock were planted the year the 
Brandy won that race from the Gracie 
B., me sailin’ the Brandy.”’ 

‘“‘Somethin’ shady "bout that race, 
warn’t there, Freddie?’’ said Powers 
with a wink at the other men. ‘‘I 
was in South America at the time and 
never heard the ins and outs of it.’’ 

‘‘ Shady ? no sirree!’’ grunted Fred- 
die Grant. ‘‘Have a drink? This 
ain’t no River truck, neither.’’ 

“Don’t care if I do,’’ said Powers, 
joining him. ‘‘ Well, here’s how! ”’ 

‘‘Never heerd ‘bout thet race?”’ 
Capt. Grant was the prize spinner of 
yarns on the Bay. Given a little gentle 
encouragement in the shape of a pipe 
and something to wet his whistle, and 
he was yours. ‘* Waal I reckon you 
wasn’t the only one. We wasn’t blow- 
in’ much "bout the whyfores of her 
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showin’ so inconsistent like, but you 
might’s well chuck your mud hook over 
without fasten’ th’ loose end o’ your 
cable as not use your headpiece when 
the Lord’s been good enough to set it 
inside yer collar.’’ 

Capt. Grant meditatively poured out 
another drink, then hitched his chair 
back and tilted it on its hind legs 
against the wall. 

“Twas ‘long in the spring of 18—,”’ 
began Freddie, with one eye squinted at 
his pipe, ‘‘that Parker hed Church 
build him two thirty-foot cat yachts,, as 
alike as two peas. He called ’em the 
Brandy and Soda. I sailed parties in 
the Brandy fer him. Now not boastin’ 
as I’m a better captain ’n Ike Carvin— 
he hed the Soda—still somehow the 
Brandy was allus cavortin’ in the lead. 
She’d outpint the Soda two to one, and 
hadn’t no wake to speak of. 

“Fust we kep comp’ny with th’ Ar- 
row, then with the Way, racin’ any- 
thing in sight’til we’d cleaned up every- 
thing ‘tween here ’n th’ Light, and the 
same up the Bay. Parker he cert’inly 
was stuck on the Brandy. He'd put 
up $100 on her against all comers, and 
she’d scoop it every trip. Then he 
puts up $500, but nobody’d tech it with 
a forty-foot push pole. She kep’ pok- 
in’ round the Bay, sassy-like fer about 
three years, showin’ her heels and twit- 
tin’ ’em to come on, but they gen’rally 
‘lowed she couldn’t be beat. I begins 
to git uneasy. ’Tain’t well to let a 
boat git the smell o’ racin’ out o’ her 
nose, and the water she flings then is 
the best I knows on fer swabbin’ decks. 

‘‘Long in the fall a crowd o’ New 
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York fellers comes down gunnin’. They 
stopped up to Parker’s, and o’ course 
Parker he begins braggin’ ’bout the way 
the Brandy c’u’d outfoot anything this 
side o’ a locomotive. They chaffed 
him consid’r’ble, an’ th’ ol’ man raised 
his backin’ to $800. Durn’d if them 
chaps didn’t take him up. ‘They said 
they’d bring down a boat in th’ spring 
as ’ud make the town eat clams fera 
year to come. I hed a sneakin’ fear 
they might be joshin’, but ‘long in May 
Parker he gits word thet jest ’s soon ’s 
it wuz safe to bring their yacht down 
outside they was comin’ to h’ist thet 
$800 out o’ his jeans. As long as I live 
I'll never forgit the night them fellers 
struck town. ’Twas worse ’n when 
Higgins, the game warden, was on trial 
fer shootin’ down Jim Reese. You know 
Higgins wuz teched in the upper story. 
Everybody wuz out an’ doin’, an’ 
Parker’s Hotel wuz pretty pop’lar. 
*Course ever sense I’d heerd the news 
I’d been workin’ like a hoss on the 
Brandy. Yd had her hauled out and 
her bottom scraped, an’ given her a 
new coat o’ copper paint. I’d trailed 
every inch o’ new rope as wuz to go on 
her ’til th’ sheet paid ez free ’s an ol’ line, 
an’ th’ halyards run without a kink. 
Even th’ lacin’s wuz new. I warn’t 
trustin’ ’em partin’ an seein’ an’ agon- 
izing streak o’ daylight ‘tween the sail 
an’ the gaff when I wuz beatin’ to 
wind’ard. 

‘‘When the Gracie B. got in there 
wuz the Branay lyin’ spick an’ span 
to the dock, jest rockin’ herself with 
joy. The New York fellers got their 
boat out early th’ next day an’ over- 
hauled her fer fair. ‘Course I warn’t 
spyin’ round, but I knowed all they 
wuz doin’ ’s well’s if I’d been helpin’. 
What they didn’t know wuz ’bout 
twelve o'clock thet night we got the 
Brandy out agin on the ways an’ pot- 
leaded her ’til she wuz smooth’s a dance 
floor. 

‘*Mr. Hays, he wuz president o’ the 
River bank, held the stakes, an’ I guess 
he spent a’ anxious night fer fear the 
bank ’u’d bust. There warn’t a cent 
in the town as warn’t up on that race. 

‘*No, I'll take thet back. Thar wuz 
a cool hundred b’longin’ to me and 
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twenty-five o’ Jake Smith’s an’ some o’ 
Parker’s as wuz in the ol’ man’s pock- 
et, jest a waitin’; jest a waitin’ an’ not 
talkin’ til later on. Money’s terrible 
hard to keep quiet when another fel- 
ler’s offerin’ good odds, but Parker he's 
foxy, an’ knew they’d be jumpin’ crazy 
to double ’em when the race started. 

‘* We wuz up early so’s to git down 
th’ river on th’ wind out o’ th’ west’- 
ard that’s alluss left over from the night 
a’fore. If you don't ketch it you kin 
sit driftin’ round waitin’ fer th’ ocean 
breeze to foozle past th’ pint an’ git up 
to you. You kin whistle an’ pretend 
not to be watchin’ th’ pot, an’ jest as 
you think she’s really edgin’ up she'll 
baulk an’ back an’ fill till you’re glad 
there ain’t no women folk in the boat, 
an’ you can say what you darn please. 

‘Waal, Brandy got away from the 
dock fust, with the Gracie B. fussin' 
along pretty soon after. Every craft on 
the river was out. The city men went 
down on the Xover to size up the two 
boats. An’ I meant they should. Size 
em up ’til their bilers wuz so plumb 
full o’ conceit an’ pride thet somethin’ 
hed to bust. 

‘‘ Wall, we dragged slow down the 
river, the air bein’ light, the Gracie B. 
gainin’ on us like she wuz one o’ them 
stinkin’ naphthas. My crew looked on- 
easy, an’ when she took our wind an’ 
we stood flappin’, sech a yell as come 
from the windpipes o’ them New York- 
ers wuz a caution. Parker ’n me ex- 
changed the mournfullest kind of a 
look, but my insides gurgled so I had 
to grin, tho’ I tried t’ make it ’s sick- 
ly’s Ic’u’d. 

‘‘An’ maybe they didn’t chaff. ‘ Fer- 
git to take up yer stern anchor?’ ‘Got 
aline?’ ‘ We'll give you a tow.’ But 
I jest looked glum, an’ Parker he ’low- 
ed thet ‘any builder’s chip c’u’d drift.’ 

“Outside the pint the wind wuz 
breezing’ up, an’ then the Gracze B. 
picked up her heels an’ trotted out 
smarter ’n ever. 

‘« Jake Smith an’ Steve Emmons wuz 
jest churned up inside with agony. 
‘What’s up, Cap?’ sez Jake. 

‘**Nothing’s I knows on,’ sez I, 
keerless like. 

“Course we wuz the last gittin’ 
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thro’ th’ draw an’ into this dock here. 
Them New Yorkers jest swarmed round, 
givin’ advice. ‘Guess you want a 
couple o’ push poles aboard.’ ‘Take 
an anchor to warp her off with,’ an’ 
sich like talk. 

‘<There warn't no rules in them days 
agin movable ballast, so we allus car- 
ried a pile o’ fifty an’ seventy-five 
pound sandbags to heave up to wind- 
ward. Steve he eyes ’em in the bot- 
tom o’ th’ boat kind o’ anxious like. 
‘Need ’em all, Freddie?’ sez he, an’ I 
says: ‘Shet up; me an’ Jake wants a 
drink ; come along,’ an’ I pushed thro’ 
the crowd, Jake too dumbfounded to 
speak. 

‘«*Ain’t you hed a little too much o’ 
ready, Cap?’ sez Jake, findin’ his 


tongue. 
‘“* Naw,’ I growled, leanin’ on the 
bar an’ speakin’ low. ‘Keep yer eyes 


in the boat while I’m tellin’ you. Mind 
that $25 0’ yourn? Waal, ’tain’t put 
up yet, neither’s my $100, nor some 
more o’ Parker’s. They’ve been offer- 
in’ two an’ three to one, an’ they’ve 
riz to five since we’ve come down. 
Parker’ll hold off lookin’ low in the 
mouth ’til after we’re well started, then 
th’ odds ’ll go higher, an’ ef the Brandy 
can’t lick th’ paint offen th’ Gracze B.,’ 
here I put my mouth close to his ear 
and whispered the rest. 

‘‘Jake come to an’ give me such a 
swat on the back as made me lose the 
hull o’ thet whiskey. 

‘“ We gets away from the dock, jock- 
eyin’ round fer position, an’ they fires 
th’ git ready gun. You kin feel y’er 
toes borin’ holes in yer stockin’s when 
you know thet in a couple o’ minutes 
you'll be plowin’ up the wrinkles in 
the water, with every feller flat on his 
stomick, up to wind’ard. 

‘** Bang! bang!’ went Tony’s gun, 


jest in time, as we blazed down the line, . 


crowdin’ the Gracie at th’ wind’ard 
stake so’s she had to luff up and try it 
agin so’s not to foul it. 

‘*Slap, slap, went the sand bags as 
they jumped ’em on deck, six to a man, 
an’ th’ squirmin’ arms an’ legs settled 
’emselves on top in a long, hummicky 
line, every feller ’s flat ’s he c’u’d get. 
‘Come aft,’ I shouts an’ back they 
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come, mostly pullin’ th’ for’ard man by 
th’ heels, an’ a pillerin’ their face on 
his bare feet. 

‘It wuz blowin’ a two-reef breeze 
out o’ th’ sou’east, and th’ water wuz 
a flyin,’ but I figgered we c’u’d hold 
her down, so flew her hull rag. The 
course wuz a beat to Watt’s Cove, two 
mile an’ a half as th’ crow flies, a reach 
o’ another two mile to th’ clammer an- 
chored off Squall Pint, with a free run 
home, twice around. We'd a good 
three minutes lead on th’ Gracie, but I 
calk’lated she’d overhaul us long afore 
we reached th’ fust stake. She'd a 
ketched us ’fore she did if Andrews 
hedn’t a been afeered o’ hugging the 
flats too close. 

‘“On we went, an’ on she come. 
Poundin’ along, chucking the spray 
‘til th’ sail wuz wet above the second 


- row of nettles, an’ all the while closin’ 


up that gap *tween us at a terrible clip. 

“‘T’ll never forgit when we crossed 
the Gracie’s bows, not two boat lengths 
in the lead! She wuz quick in stays, 
and we c’u’d hear the steady sush, 
sush, comin’ nearer an’ nearer, and she 
edged up to wind’ard. Fust we sees the 
gilt letters of her name on the bow 
abreast our sheet cleats, then the soles 
o’ one pair o’ feet an’ then another, 
countin’ eight. 

‘Sush, sush, the Brandy’s sail giv’ 
a sickenin’ flap, and the Gracie wuz 
past. 

‘* Back on the dock ’twas Babel let 
loose. The New Yorkers wuz pretty 
sure o’ there bein’ some loose coin still 
afloat, an’ they wuz raisin’ th’ odds to 


bring it out. ‘Five to one, Parker, 
yer boat’s all right.’ ‘ Where’s yer 
sportin’ blood?” I'll make it six.’ 


“You put up yer money too soon.’ 
‘The Brandy's fairly staggerin’. ‘Bet- 
ter back her once more fer luck, Cap, 
seven to one if you want.’ But Parker 
he jest kep his eye glued to his glass, 
ejaculatin’, ‘ Waal, who’d a thought it 
now, waal, who'd a thought it!’ 
“““The Gracie ‘Il cross her bows 
next tack.’ ‘Andrews is drivin’ of her 
sure.’ ‘ Better stick to clammin’, Cap,’ 
an’ sech like chaffin’; but Parker he’d 
jest sigh an’ look seasick. I dunno 
how he done it, holdin’ off with all that 
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money in his clothes, but hes a cool 
*un. 

“She comin’ about under she 
Brandy's stern,’ yelled a man, wavin’ 
his glass, ‘eight to one, Parker, now 
or never.’ ‘Cap he hesitated, then 
shook his head. ‘Can’t see daylight 
’tween ’em’,’ shouts another. ‘ Gracie 
’s edgin’ to win’ard an’ outfootin’ her. 
Ten to one, Captain, up with your 
money, ten to one!’ 

‘‘*Gosh, I can't stand thet, sez 
Parker, haulin’ out his wad, ‘put up 
yer stakes,’ sez he, handin’ Mr. Hayes 
his own bills an’ mine an’ Jake’s. The 
New Yorkers wasn’t expectin’ anythin’ 
so big as thet, but they wuz game. The 
hull crowd yelled an’ stamped like mad. 
Suddenly somethin’ happened. Parker 
had grabbed up Tony’s shotgun, nervous 
like, an’ bang! bang! off went botl 
barrels. Captain he cussed hi’self’s 
much ’s anybody fer bein’ a keerless 
fool, but they didn’t see the twinklin’ 
in his eye, ’cause them two barrels wuz 
th’ signal ’greed on ’tween me an’ hir 
thet the money wuz up. 

‘‘Jake hed been squattin’ with his 
knife blade stuck in th’ seat, an’ when 
the report come over th’ water he made 
one leap fer the center-board, yanked 
her up a little, made a slash with his 
knife, an’ jammed her down agin with 
th’ butt end of a broom. Th’ other fel- 
lers jest thought th’ board hed teched 
bottom. But ifth’ Brandy had dragged 
herself offen a mud flat into sixteen 
foot o’ water she c’ud’n’t a’ jumped 
ahead livelier. Th’ Gracte wuz layin’ 
fer th’ stake when we come about an’ 
took after her, bout two hundred yards 
astern. 

‘© © Parker waited ’till th’ last gasp,’ 
sez Jake, an’ I nodded. But he wuz 
bankin’ on the Brandy you know. 

‘‘From then on down to th’ next 
stake it wuz racin’ fer blood. 

‘ibe, or come about?’ sez Jake as 
the Gracie bore down on the clammer. 

“« ‘Tibe,’ sez I, ‘Andrews won’t dast.’ 
‘You'll rip th’ stick out o’ her,’ sez 
Jake. ‘Rip away,’ sez I, ‘but th’ 
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Gracie ain't goin’ to have more’n sev- 
enty-five yards start on us fer the next 
round.’ By gum it wuz takin’ chances. 
We half swamped her, but it wuz wuth 
it. 

‘Ez we blazed down towards th’ 
line mebbe they warn’t hootin’ an’ yell- 
in’. 

‘“CRf you don’t get that sheet in 
quicker ’n greased lightnin’, Steve,’ sez 
I, ‘I'll break yer bloomin’ neck.’ You 
see, when you’ve got to haul down on 
the wind, sudden, getting round a 
stake, after sailin’ free, somebody's got 
to hustle. 

‘«« Git her in some,’ I yells, headin’ 
fer it. ‘Now you go—git her in—trim 
her down there, more yet!’ An’ trim 
her they did, fer I ain’t luffin’ to save 
any man’s innards. 

‘‘ Waal,tain’t fer me to say what wuz 
goin’ on, on the dock. Parker he did a 
little chaffin’ on his own account, an’ 
when we overhauled the Gracie— Waal, 
I dunno jest exactly what did happen. 
Them New Yorkers wuz kerflummuxed. 
They thought their spy-glasses wuz 
cross-eyed. The second round o’ thet 
race wuz a procession o’ two, the 
order o’ march bein’ ez it should be. 

‘‘The Brandy crossed the line jest a 
minute an’ a half ahead. When we 
brung up at the dock they crowded 
round without a word to say. 

‘** Got tied up a little in some grass 
that fust round,’ I sez to Parker, cas- 
ual-like. 

‘* “So I seed,’ sez he. ‘ Waal, nod- 
din’ his head solemn-wise, ‘ you dropped 
thet grass jest in time ter. land a 
cool thousand in yer pocket.’ 

“But I tell you, boys, I hedn’t been 
fool enough to git the Brandy in no 
grass. You see, after we pot-leaded 
her thet night me an’ Parker jest fas- 
tened a big sand bag under the boat on 
the end o’ a rope comin’ up thro’ the 
center-board well. O’ course it dragged 
like a mud hook. When Parker 
fired thet gun Jake cut the rope, an’ we 
didn’t hev’ to eat clams next summer 
neither.’’ 
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THE SHARPSHOOTER 


By CAPT. W. S. HAWKINS, late C. S. A. 
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The following striking episode is taken bodily from the personal narrative of Capt.W. S. 
Hawkins, C. S. A., who in the spring of ’62 was serving as a private soldier under Brig. Gen. 


J. B. Magruder. \ 
mond’’ peninsular compere 
the way. It wasin the 


Early in that terrible April, when Gen. McClellan began his ‘‘on to Rich- 
‘Bully Magruder,” as his men called him, obstinately blocked 
ghting which ensued that the following events took place, which give 


a graphic picture of war as the man in the ranks knows it.—THE EDITOR. 


IHERE was one piece in the 
| enemy’s battery, so true in 
its range, with such a spite- 
ful report when discharged, 
that it was dubbed the 
‘little devil.’’ It was a hearty cheer 
which greeted the explosion of its cais- 
son by a shell from the twenty-four 
pounder at redoubt No. 14. Though 
relieved of this tormentor, there yet 
remained one even more annoying in 
the shape of a sharpshooter entrenched 
on the other side of the Warwick River, 
nearer to the Confederate line than any 
other Yank, and in easy speaking dis- 
tance, of which he took advantage, to 
hurl his taunts at the Confederates. He 
had by some means obtained and trans- 
ferred to his pit a rocking-chair, and 
though the Confederates could see the 
movements of the top of the chair, as 
he rocked contentedly, yet so perfect 
was his concealment that they could 
catch no glimpse of the man himself. 
He commanded the spring at the foot 
of the hill on which the redoubt was sit- 
uated, and it was almost certain death to 
attempt to draw water. Many shots had 
been fired at him, and his position re- 
peatedly shelled, but with no avail, all 
the efforts of the Confederates to dislodge 
him but elicited his laughter of derision, 
accompanied by sneering taunts. Sev- 
eral picked shots in their attempt to 
kill him, had themselves, by him, been 
killed. Beside the annoyance, it was 
terribly mortifying that one Yank 
should keep so many men crouched be- 
hind the work. Drew’s battalion, the 


support of the redoubt, had suffered 
considerably, and when affairs appeared 
at their worst, and the men were get- 
ting demoralized by these successive 
losses, William Pratt of our company, 
asked our captain for permission to try 
his skill on the Yank. The captain 
tried to dissuade him, representing that 
no less than six men had lost their 
lives in the same endeavor, but as he was 
determined to try it, the captain at last 
reluctantly gave consent. 

Pratt made his preparations by dis- 
charging andcleaning his musket,reload- 
ing it and seeing that the powder was well 
up inthe tube. Then covering the lock 
with the flap of his coat he sat down with 
his back against the inner wall of the 
earthwork, and, despite the rain and 
mud, was soon asleep, much to the dis- 
appointment of those who had expected 
him to ‘‘ take a shot.’’ Asnight set in, 
Pratt, disencumbering himself of all 
superfluous clothing, got over the breast- 
works, gun in hand. We could see him 
begin to make his tortuous way through 
the abatis, but we quickly lost sight of 
him in the darkness. 

It was a weary anxious night to the 
battalion, for Pratt was deservedly popu- 
lar, and many a wakeful eye and eager 
ear was strained to catch the least sight 
or sound that might tell how Pratt 
fared in his daring adventure. But not 
a sound disturbed the stillness of the 
night, and it was feared Pratt was a 
prisoner. : 

With the first streaks of day anxious 
eyes peered over the parapet, and were 
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rewarded by a bullet whistling by their 
ears, and the report of the gun of the 
sharpshooter, which was followed by 
another discharged in quick succession, 
the commencement of a general fusilade 
along the Yankee lines, replied to by 
the Rebs to the best of their ability. 
The fire lessened to the irregular drop- 
ping shots of the sharpshooters, and, as 
daylight increased, Pratt was seen at 
the foot of the hill lying flat on his face. 

‘* Pratt, Pratt, are you hurt?’’ cried 
the boys. 

‘*No, not a bit,’’ replied Pratt. ‘‘If 
you fellows will only stop firing, I will 
make a run for the works.”’ 

At his desire the boys ceased firing 
and Pratt got safely inside the works, 
though the Yanks sent many lead mes- 
sengers after him. All anxiously in- 
quired how he fared in his adventure. 

‘* Don’t more than seven of you speak 
at once,’’ said Pratt, ‘‘and I’ll tell you. 
After leaving the works I descended 
the hill through the abatis, and tough 
work too, no body of men could get 
through it and face our fire too; then I 
reached the Warwick, and waded it, the 
water up to my shoulders ; however, I 
kept my gun dry. When I reached the 
other bank, to my great delight, I found 
it and its hills free of underbrush, for 
the breaking a dead branch would have 
ruined all. I crept along so quietly 
that I could hear as well as feel my 
heart, or something very like it, beating 
in my throat.’’ 
ee Scared, maybe?’’ said one of the 


ys. 
‘* Yes, scared, and badly too,’’ replied 
Pratt. ‘‘ You try this creeping along 
in front of that line of sharpshooters, 
no one of whom ever misses his man, and 
let me know your sensations at the 
time. Well, boys, as I rose up the hill I 
crouched more and more, stopping every 
now and then to listen. I could hear you 
fellows talking, but I couldn’t make out 
what you said. Once while trying to 
catch what you said the thought struck 
me: ‘Suppose the boys were to open 
fire; between that and the Yankees re- 
turn fire it would be good bye, Bill 
Pratt.’ 

‘*T crept along a little further, and 
at last arrived at the rifle pit which had 


given us so much trouble. I lay on 
the ground listening. I dare not rise up 
and look over, for that might be exactly 
what the fellow was looking for, and I 
would but get a bullet through my head 
for my pains. I tossed over a clod of 
dirt—I had my gun all ready to ‘let 
him have it’ as he got up to see who 
threw the clod.’’ 

‘‘The clod, falling on the wooden 
bottom of the chair with a noise which 
seemed to me to be sufficient to rouse 
the whole Yankee camp, plainly told 
me he was not in the chair. Perhaps 
he had left the chair empty to deceive 
me and was crouching there waiting. 
Cautiously and slowly I raised my cap 
on my gun to the edge of the embank- 
ment and moved it to and fro as though 
its owner were cautiously peering over 
the works; still all was silent in the 
pit, not a sound could I hear but my 
own thick and hurried breathing, even 
louder than the beatings of my heart. 
Was I scared? Yes—some. I don’t 
think I ‘hanker’ after that sort of a 
thing for a constancy. ; 

‘*When I found that the cap dodge 
was of no avail I said to myself: ‘ How 
stands the case, Bill Pratt? He’s not 
in the chair—fact number one. He ain’t 
asleep or he’d be in the chair—fact 
number 2. He didn’t take any notice 
of the cap, when he could have slashed 
it to pieces with his sword bayonet, 
never once exposing himself, and re- 
serving his loaded gun for emergencies, 
that’s—well, I must acknowledge that’s 
fishy, and it resolves itself into this: 
he’s there and waiting to put a bullet 
through you, or he ain’t there and you 
are getting scared at nothing. Come, 
Bill, be a man and end this thing.’ 
Jumping to my feet, my gun ready to 
fire, I looked over and found the pit 
empty, empty as far as any occupant 
was concerned, but provisions in plenty. 
I took a good pull at my host’s canteen 
—the Yanks drink better whisky than 
we—and slinging the strap over my 
shoulder got out of the pit to return to 
our works, with the canteen for a 
memento of my visit. I was about 
starting down the hill when I was 
arrested by the sound of voices ap- 
proaching in my direction. Throwing 
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myself on the ground, I lay quiet, 
hoping that the parties might pass 
on without observing me. Instead of 
passing they came directly toward the 
pit. 

‘‘T can go no further with you,’’ said 
one. 

‘*Oh, come on,’’ replied the second 
voice, ‘‘ the Rebs can’t hurt you.”’ 

‘‘ Well, you see, fighting ain’t my 
business, and if I should be incapaci- 
tated, and fail to write my regular letter, 
Greely would be real angry.”’ 

‘‘ Well, good-night, since you won’t 
come any further. Remember to save 
me a copy of the 7ribune.”’ 

‘‘All right—how many Rebs do you 
expect to bag to-day ?”’ 

‘Well, I can’t say, the game are 
getting very shy; if I killed one and 
winged two or three of them I’d count 
it a good day’s work,’’ replied the 
sharpshooter, getting down into his pit. 
Then as his companion retired, I heard 
him say :— 

‘< It’s darned chilly on this river. If 
it weren't for the fun of picking off 
them Rebels I’d break camp. Where’s 
my canteen? I left it here an hour or 
so ago? The Rebs can’t have taken it ? 
No, no, they ain’t got grit enough for 
that, some of those Irish hounds of 
Meagher’s must have stolen it.’’ 

‘« Afterwards there was a silence, only 
broken by the creaking of the chair, as 
he sat in it, rocking and smoking, the 
fumes of excellent tobacco coming over 
the pit to me. He had his gun in his 
hand I knew by hearing him frequently 
cock and uncock it. It was a terrible 
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predicament, the slightest change in my 
position would attract his notice, and 
then, completely protected, he would 
have me at his mercy. My only chance 
was to wait for dawn and until he had 
discharged his gun at one of you boys, 
then rush on him before he could reload. 
This plan I determined to carry out. I 
had no other chance for life, and there 
I lay, stiff and cramped, impatiently 
waiting for daybreak. At last it came, 
my neighbor was alert, for when you 
boys peered over your works I heard 
him say: ‘Splendid chance; I can get 
one of these anyhow.’ Summoning all 
my energies I anxiously awaited the 
discharge of his gun. The suspense 
was agonizing. Though it could not 
have been two seconds between the sol- 
iloquy and the discharge of his gun, yet 
to me it seemed interminable. At last 
it came, discharged directly over me. 
It was my only chance of life. I sprang 
to my feet and leapt the embankment. 
Acry for ‘ quarter,’ a thrust of his sword 
bayonet, the discharge of my musket 
and the sharpshooter lay dying, welter- 
ing in his blood at my feet, grasping 
his gun. I, like Cain, fled. I was 
obliged to lie down to avoid your fire, 
and you saw the rest. I don’t mind 
shooting at the men in a regiment where 
your shot strikes, but I have had more 
than enough of this style of fighting. I 
can never forget the look that dying 
man gave me as he lay at my feet 
bathed in his blood. Oh, it was hor- 
rible. I never, never can forget it.” 

rr es as long as I knew him, he never 
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HE WHO KNOWS A BOOK 


By R. R. KIRK 


With staff in hand and dusty shoon, pon my way I 
I walked from morning till high noon ; With back beneath the load, 
Upon the ea Sob eek: With pre ET thaaght on coup and tale 
a ith c! t on so: tale. 

‘And witha more and a book And s0 I fare by hill and ae 
Forgot me many a mile. Contented, day by day. 

For he who knows a book to read 

May travel lightly without 

a error porate! on the road. 

shall forge rugged wa 
Nor gigh for kindly company 
Nor faint beneath his load, 
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By HOLLIS W. FIELD 


. | possible to evolution? 
| cording to an interesting se- 

= ries of experiments made by 
Prof Philip B. Woodworth, of Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, it is not. 

He waives all lines of the parallels. 
and instead of pointing to mean tem- 
peratures as the source of differentiation 
in statures and temperaments, he finds 
that moisture in the air is the great 
agency that is to stamp the Floridian 
with the color, stature and bulk of the 
Welshman, and the resident of Arizona 
with the lank proportions, high cheek 
bones and leathery complexion of the 
Arab. Three generations should ac- 
complish the evolution of either type, 
and the atmospheric moisture or lack 
of moisture should be the agency. 

Definitely, the professor advances as 
an axiom that the human animal in an 
atmosphere of go to 100 per cent of sat- 
uration will grow and develop along the 
same general lines, irrespective of na- 
tionality and degree of latitude. In the 
other extreme of 35 degrees of satura- 
tion, the professor believes that the 
English-speaking cattleman of Arizona 
and New Mexico, inhabiting a climate 
that compares with Arabia, must de- 
velop toward the Arab type, as he is 
already doing. 


From this out-of-doors study the pro- 
fessor has come to in-door temperatures, 
in which most men exist most of the 
time and almost all women live nearly 
allthe time. In a series of experiments 
and observations extending through ten 
years, in the class-room and elsewhere, 
Professor Woodworth has reached some 
interesting conclusions. 


HOW LITTLE THE THERMOMETER 
SHOWS. 


In the first place, he disputes the 
assertion that atmospheric electricity 
has any part in stimulating the indi- 
vidual. 

He casts aside the readings of the 
thermometer as being meaningless with- 
out the records of the hygrometer as to 
moisture. 

He has found the point of ‘‘ personal 
comfort,’’ as indicated by the thermom- 
eter, to range from 10 degrees above 
zero to 85 degrees above, while the hy- 
grometer has shown the ‘‘ personal com- 
fort range’’ of moisture to be from 40 
to 80 per cent. 

Thus, eliminating the element of elec- 
tricity and keeping the thermometer to 
the mean of 65 or 70, Professor Wood- 
worth, by operating upon the element 
of moisture in a room, has caused the 
whole student body to respond from a 
state of nervous depression down 
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Hygrometer showing various standards 
of moisture. 


through the changes to personal com- 
fort, and beyond into the state of un- 
reasoning sluggishness. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Class-rooms in which Professor Wood- 
worth has experimented have been oc- 
cupied by students ranging from 19 to 
21 years old. No indications of his ex- 
periments were made to the students. 
Every outside condition of wind and 
weather has been considered in these 
experiments. At times an alert, active. 
and even jubilant body of students has 
been transformed into a sluggish, ap- 
athetic assemblage, many individuals 
holding their hands to their heads in 
their distress. Then, leaving the ther- 
mometer at 70 degrees and the electricity 
at nothing, another hour has been suf- 
ficient to raise the spirits of the school 
again tothemaximum. Andall through 
the manipulation of the moisture supply. 

‘« In these experiments,’’ said Profes- 
sor Woodworth, ‘‘I have reduced the 
moisture~in the room to 30 per cent or 
lower. This would correspond with the 
desert regions of the world. With 
moisture as low as this, here and there 
a student would put his hand to his 
head as though in pain. Often I have 
had a student complain of the atmos- 
phere of the room, but in every case I 


could satisfy him by the thermometer 


readings. 
‘* Nervousness would be one of the 
next manifestations. To one who did 
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not understand the situation it might | 
look as if the condition had been con- 
tagious. Soon a persistent, dry, hacking 
cough would result, and the sum total 
of student misery would be attained. 

‘* From this extraordinary dryness the 
atmosphere would be saturated from 45 
to 65 per cent, and almost instantly the 
coughing would cease. More slowly the 
tense nervousness would begin to dis- 
appear, and within an hour the whole 
class-room of perhaps a hundred stu- 
dents would be feeling exceptionally well. 

‘‘Gradually increasing the moisture, 
however, this buoyant condition could 
be dissipated until the whole room was 
given over to sluggishness and leth- 
argy, from which it was impossible to 
arouse them other than by changing the 
atmospheric conditions. ‘The first signs 
of this sluggish temperature were those 
of oppression, with marked effort in 
breathing, gradually increasing until the 
students lost working tone.”’ 

As adding weight to Professor Wood- 
worth’s findings, it may be said that 
these were not the results he sought in 
the beginning. Asa young electrician, 
enthusiastic in the field of the electrical 
engineer, he sought to prove that elec- 
tricity was the great agency for human 
comfort and the elemental spur that 
should prompt man to the best expendi- 
ture of his physical and mental forces. 


THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE. 
Instead the professor has discovered 
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Table showing resultant degrees of indoor 
moisture at various ratios of outdoor 
and indoor temperature. 
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that a thermometer range of 65 to 70 de- 
grees, with an atmosphere saturated 45 
to 55 per cent, unite in a condition that 
is ideal forman. From individual tests 
he has found few persons who feel well 
when the thermometer registered below 
the freezing point in a room, or above 
go degrees. Those who have expressed 
liking for the extremes of cold generally 
have been young people, while those 
comfortable in high temperatures have 
been old and thin of blood. 

These 45 to 55 percents of saturation 
for indoor atmospheres are below the 
normal of out-of-doors for almost any 
section of the United States save the 
desert regions of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Nevada. In the great grass- 
growing section of the United States the 
range of moisture is from 65 to 70 per 
cent. With these as a mean, the 100 
per cent point of saturation is confined 
to our tidewater coasts and to certain 
portions of the northern lakes country 
bordering on Canada, while the mini- 
mum of 35 to 50 percent is in the group 
of territories in the semi-arid West. 

This map of saturations, however, 
has been the base of observations taken 
indoors, and from it Professor Wood- 
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worth has made some interesting deduc- 
tions, all of them having a direct bear- 
ing upon the winter atmospheres of liv- 
ing rooms, offices, factories and assem- 
bly rooms of all kinds. 

With reference to his moisture map, 
he has found that the Laplander and the 
bushmen of Africa, occupying the two 
extremes of thermometer range, and yet 
breathing atmospheres of like high sat- 
uration, are among the shortest of all 
peoples in stature. Ina like wide range 
of temperatures he shows that the tallest 
races are the Patagonians, the inhabit- 
ants of Polynesia and the nations of the 
Sandwich Islands. The same general 
moisture table holds through these geo- 
graphical divisions. 

In like manner the Esquimau, the 
Frenchman and the Russian are of the 
same average stature, while at the other 
extreme dryness for the Spaniard and the 
Arab are equally good examples of the 
principle. 

THE EFFECT OF EXTREMES OF 
MOISTURE. 


In the United States the extremes of 
moisture are such that no individual 
state may be included in the 100 per 
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cent class. But, in the main, the native 
of New England in his 80 per cent of 
moisture keeps to the same general stat- 
ure as marks the native of Michigan. 
On the other hand, the tallest averages 
in the United States are found in the 
65 to 70 percentages of saturation in 
Kentucky, Kansas, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Nevada and California. 

Corresponding to their statures, Pro- 
fessor Woodworth has found these peo- 
ple possessed of the same shadings of 
nervous temperaments. On the wet 
coast country he has found the most 
stolid types, and in the high and dry 
mesas of the West he has marked the 
highest degree of nervous activity. 


TEMPERANCE AND TEMPERATURE. 


‘* Whatever the temperance advocate 
may hold,’’ says Professor Woodworth, 
“‘this map of moistures is the temper- 
ance map of the United States. In effect, 
alcohol in the system is a drier. Inthe 
wet atmospheres, where the human sys- 
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tem has moisture to spare, the effect of 
drink is scarcely noticeable. You sel- 
dom see a native of Florida intoxicated. 

‘* But in the arid regions of the West, 
where we have the other atmospheric 
extreme, liquor produces something like 
madness. Its effect on the system is 
such as is unknown in the low-lying 
coast country.”’ 

Inall of these observations upon atmos- 
pheric conditions out of doors, the pro- 
fessor lays stress upon the fact that in 
some such relative degree the moisture 
conditions in living and working rooms 
must hold good. And the significance 
of this is apparent when he emphasizes 
the fact that out-of-doors air in the 70 
to 75 moisture belts cannot be taken at 
30 degrees Fahrenheit, and warmed to 
70 degrees for a living room without 
drying it to a degree that is disastrous 
to the nervous system, disorganizing to 
mental effort and trying to nearly every 
function of the body. 


The percentage of moisture in a liv- 
13 
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ing room, at whatever temperature, 
should not fall below 40. In order to 
have the moisture at 4o indoors, when 
it is at 70 to 75 out of doors, the out- 
side air cannot be colder than 50 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, or be raised higher 
than 65 degrees for indoors. 

Ten degrees above zero is an average 
cold forthecentral portions of the United 
States. In the most 
moist-laden atmos- 
phere that we have 
inland in this lati- 
tude, the ordinary fur- 
nace, steam heat or 
hot-water plant will 
deliver this air to a 
living room at 70 de- 
grees temperature and 
with only ro per cent 
of moisture in it. 


SAHARA IN OUR 
DRAWING- 
ROOMS. 


This, as Professor 
Woodworth points 
out, is an atmosphere that rivals that 
of Sahara, an atmosphere that only the 
cactus will stand, and in which the 
human system, unless well supplied 
with water, will develop fever from its 
own evaporations. 

‘« This,’’ said Professor Woodworth, 
‘‘is the winter atmosphere of my lady 
of the drawing-room. She takes it for 
granted, as a rule, that she must be 
nervous. Also, that she must have skin 
foods and creams, and powders, is ac- 
cepted as afact. But just why, after all 
these expenditures of time and money, 
the complexion should still be unsatis- 
factory, puzzles her. 

‘* Yet, if she were spending a year in 
Arabia or in the Soudan, she would 
have no difficulty in putting the blame 
uponthe climate. In her drawing-room 
~—which is worse than either—however, 
she does not even approach the real 
cause. 

“*Manifestly the skin has a great func- 
tion to perform for the human body. To 
do so it should be covered with moisture 
from the surrounding air. Wherever 
we find a climate that has not this re- 
quisite moisture we find one of its first 
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“Dr. Baker’s curious chart showing 
dependence of pneumonia upon 
humidity. 
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indexes in the complexion of the people 


A SECRET OF COMPLEXION. 


‘“Many a woman from her drawing- 
room has envied the complexion of her 
cook in the kitchen. Why? Simply 
because of necessity the cook has been 
living in a moisture-laden atmosphere 
arising from steaming pans and kettles, 
while the mistress has 
been undergoing the 

’ kiln-drying process of 
the parlors. She may 
have been complain- 
ing that her complex- 
ion lotions have been 
ineffectual, when in 
reality the atmosphere 
in which she lives has 
made these lotions at 
once necessary and 
yet inadequate. 

‘*No living room 
should be heated be- 
yond 70 degrees or 
fall below 40 per 
cent of moisture. But 

when that is conceded we begin to 
see what a condition we are in at 
home and in offices and factories. To 
have a room at 70 degrees tempera- 
ture and with 4o per cent of mois- 
ture in the air, the outside air which 
we bring in and warm cannot be at 
a lower temperature than 50 degrees. 
It we take it in at 10 degrees above 
zero, and warm it to 7o degrees, it 
will have only 1o per cent of moisture 
in it—an atmospheric condition that 
will bring about nervous prostration 
unless it is remedied. 


THE ECONOMY OF MOISTURE. 


“The remedy is to be had in steam. 
With a room temperature at 65 degrees 
a half-pint of evaporated water will 
bring the air up to 50 per cent of sat- 
uration. Anything that will bring about 
this condition will be economical from 
any point of view. 

‘In the first place, you cannot warm 
dry air. Any room having only 15 or 
20 per cent of moisture in suspension, 
necessarily will be cold. Then, aside 
from the wear on a tenant’s nervous 
system, the furniture in such a room 
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will soon crack and fall to pieces. 

‘But from the point of view of pub- 
lic health, this question of moisture in 
living rooms must be considered. Waiv- 
ing the effect upon the nervous system, 
the relation of dry air to pneumonia is 
startling. Dr. Henry B. Baker, of Michi- 
gan, considering 150,000 cases of pneu- 
monia developing in that state in a 
period of ten years, has prepared a chart 
showing that the pneumonia line has 
paralleled the line of humidity through 
the twelve months of the year. 

‘* It is true that a wet, cold, raw spell 
of weather ordinarily is called good 
pneumonia weather, but it is also true 
that the pneumonia germ requires about 
ten days for developing, and iu the or- 
dinary changes of the weather this wet, 
depressing season would come about ten 
days after the pinch of dry cold which 
caused the victim to shut himself up in 
a superheated, dry room. 

‘*So faras my observations and judg- 
ment go, this question of winter atmos- 
pheres over the greater portion of the 
United States will have to be considered 
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seriously. I have had occasion to ques- 
tion janitors of some of the largest office 
buildings in down-town Chicago, and 
it is the universal testimony that tenants 
in the top floors are more nervous than 
those below. The solution is easy. 


WANTED—AN INVENTION. 


‘*But there is one feature of this ques- 
tion which has its bright side,’’ said 
Professor Woodworth; ‘‘ when some 
one has given us an instrument for 
making a quick and accurate gauge of 
the moisture in a room, and when a 
machine has been perfected that will 
afford a quick and accurate adjustment 
of the atmosphere to any degree of 
saturation, it looks to me as if one of 
the problems of the consumptive’s cli- 
mate might be solved. When a room 
can be perfectly ventilated, and when an 
atmosphere just dry enough can be 
supplied to a patient in Florida as well 
as in Arizona, or New Mexico, theo- 
retically, at least, there should be no 
need for the consumptive’s seeking a 
new climate. 


JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE 
A MODERN ELIJAH 
By JASON LOWE 


During the 


year the editorsof LEsLIZ’s MONTHLY have made 
secure an authentic character sketch of this remarkable man, but hi 


rsistent attempts to 
erto Mr. Dowie, un- 


doubtedly influenced by the indiscriminate attacks made upon him in the public press, has 


absolutely refused to 


resentative of any publication. This prejudice has at length 


nt any interview or to give the slightest information to the rep- 


en overcome and the editors 


believe the following article to be as accurate as it is interesting. 


MN Chicago one has two topics of 
conversation of never-failing 
interest, no matter when, where 
or how introduced. Mention 
either of them to your true Chicagoan 
(leave him alone and he will introduce 
one himself), and he at once becomes 
enthusiastic, sometimes even lurid. He 
will narrate endless stories about his 
experiences with them, guaranteed to 
be personal, but which may later be 
found to be ‘‘ personal’’ to half the city. 
These experiences have, in fact, be- 
come embodied in the local traditions. 
Sprung up no one knows where, based 
*George Wellington Streeter. 
LESLIEZ’S MONTHLY for June, 1900. . 


on no one knows what, they are certain- 
ly amusing, and are possibly true. The 
two topics they deal with —or rather the 
characters they are built about—are 
Streeter* and Dowie. Streeter is at this 
writing in durance vile, Dowie at the 
pinnacle of glory. It is with the latter, 
therefore, that we shall have to deal. 
As a matter of fact, the Reverend 
John Alexander Dowie is freely con- 
ceded to be the most talked about, and 
to most persons the most baffling subject 
Chicago is able to discuss. Pick upa 
Chicago daily paper on Monday morning 
and you will certainly find in prominent 


A complete account of this curious person was published in 
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position some such headings as these: 
‘Dowie Turns Dynamiter;” ‘‘ Dowie 
Flays the Bar ;’’ or ‘‘ 'Lije Scolds His 
Ravens."’ Following it will bea column 
of lurid description of a meeting in the 
Auditorium on the previous afternoon 
at which the much talked of gentleman 
had spoken. This Sunday afternoon 
meeting has come to be a regular as- 
signment in the offices of most of the 
papers, is referred to in the assignment 
books as ‘‘ Dowie,’ and is generally 
given regularly to the same man, who 
is expected to keep track of the move- 
ments and declarations of the preacher. 
Unlike most other assignments, how- 
- ever, this is one on which the reporter 
never secures an interview with his 
subject. For eight years Dowie has 
absolutely refused to meet reporters, 
and his friends and followers are apt 
to give them but scanty scraps of in- 
formation. And friends and followers 
Dowie has in plenty. 

This Reverend John Alexander 
Dowie, ‘‘a little man with bandy 
legs,’’ as he describes himself, is 
the General Overseer of the Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion — an office 
created by himself, for himself, in a 
church organized by himself. The creed 
of this church is the doctrine he preaches 
—the law of Moses, the eleventh com- 
mandment, and the power of God to 
heal sickness in response to prayer. 

In addition to that—and this is to 
much of Chicago his greatest claim to 
glory—he is the man who came to Chi- 
cago a poor missionary for an unpopu- 
lar cause ten years ago, and to-day is 
the head of a big and growing church, 
owner of two million dollars’ worth of 
real estate (which he expects to sell for 
ten or fifteen million dollars), and head 
of several great-commercial enterprises, 
chief among them the Zion lace indus- 
tries, capitalized ata million dollars. In 
his own eyes and those of his hundred 
thousand followers Dowie is a prophet 
speaking in the spirit of Elijah, Mes- 
senger of the Covenant. Chicago is used 
to prophets. On Sunday afternoon 
she can select a favorite on any street 
corner down town. But Chicago ad- 
mires business shrewdness and com- 
mercial success. And soChicago, which 
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pokes fun at Dowie the prophet, and 
prosecutes and reviles Dowie the divine 
healer, admires with a boundless admi- 
ration Dowie the lace maker, founder 
of her rapidly growing northern neigh- 
bor, Zion City, Illinois. But scoff at 
him or admire him as they may, few 
people in Chicago know him, and the 
interviews he has been good enough to 
grant me are literally unique in Mr. 
Dowie’s relations with journalism. 

By birth Mr. Dowie is a Scotchman, 
from Edinburgh, and is now 55 years 
old. His parents removed to Adelaide, 
South Australia, when he was 13 years 
old, taking him with them. It was 
eight years before he returned to Edin- 
burgh to attend the University. After 
four years of study at that institution 
and the Theological halls he returned 
to Australia, and after his ordination as 
a minister of the Congregational church 
took charge of a church at Alma, South 
Australia. Later he was called to Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, where he 
preached at the collegiate church of his 
denomination. 

Scotchmen are notoriously ‘‘sot in 
their way.’’ Dowie is a Scot of the 
Scotch. He might have made a great 
leader along any line; certainly he 
might have made a general. Early in 
his career he developed not only an ag- 
gressive spirit but a skill in strategy, 
an ability to see the weak points of his 
opponents as well as power of leading 
men to the attack, which soon made 
him well known. He read much and 
thought more, and soon became a fac- 
tor in the educational life of the island 
continent. I have it from him himself 
that he was offered by Sir Henry Parkes 
the ministry of public education. 

But Dowie was heart and soul in the 
work of the ministry and -would not 
turn aside from it. He manifested then 
the same trait that is his strength to- 
day—an absolute adherence to the lit- 
eral word of God as contained in the 
Bible. The law of Moses, the com- 
mandment to love one another, a clean 
life according to God’s word, these were 
the things he was to preach. He thun- 
dered them forth at his audiences with- 
out argument or request for indulgence; 
he simply voiced them as command- 


tion, a bald head an 
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“* Anyone Serer 9 pee hare to see me will find a man, by the grace of God, endowed with a healthy constitu- 


y legs.""—John Alexander Dowie. 
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ments. They were the orders of God, 
for whom he spoke: his hearers must 
obey. A man who preaches that way 
never lacks for hearers, for believers, 
or for enemies. Dowie soon had them 
all in plenty. 

There were many things that Dowie 
found in the Bible which he could not 
reconcile with the daily practice of 
Australian life. One was the cus- 
tom of paying ministers a salary. An- 
other was the use of medicine to cure 
disease. The disciples had not been sent 
out to make money or to give medi- 
cine, but ‘‘to preach the kingdom of 
God and to heal the sick.’’ ‘‘ So, fol- 
lowing the word as I found it,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I resigned my pastorate, declar- 
ing that I would no longer sell my ser- 
vices for God, but would depend on 
what support was sent me.’’ He began 
evangelical services and preached divine 
healing. This was not a new doctrine, 
but it needed a strong leader; that 
leader it found in Dowie. He was soon 
the head of the Divine Healing Asso- 
ciation of Australia and a member of 
the International body. By 1888 he 
had attained such prominence that in 
pursuit of a promise made to the asso- 
ciation three years earlier, he set out on 
a tour of the world to spread the doc- 
trine. That mission, begun modestly 
fifteen years ago, he is still on, though 
he now makes his headquarters in Chi- 
cago and sends missionaries trained 
under his eye into nearly every land. 

The first few years of work in Am- 
erica were spent on the Pacific coast 
by Dowie and his wife; for he has the 
good fortune to have a_helpmeet 
who is as enthusiastic as himself, 
learned in her subject, an able speaker 
and the possessor of a wonderful mem- 
ory. They gradually worked eastward, 
and at last, in July, 1890, he reached 
Chicago. He set up a tent at Western 
Springs, a suburb of the city, and be- 
gan to preach divine healing. If we 
are to accept the testimony of Dowie 
himself and of Jennie Paddock, now 
matron of the Zion Home of Hope 
for Erring Women, the latter was sick 
to death from a tumor, for which the 
physicians could find no cure. At 
death's very door she sent word to 
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Dowie, asking him to pray for her. 
He was twenty miles away, conducting 
a meeting, but there and then he knelt 
and prayed for her. Mrs. Paddock felt 
instant relief. The next day she was 
up, and the tumor soon disappeared. I 
give this story simply for what it is 
worth. I have heard it related and 
sworn to by Dowie and by Deaconess 
Paddock. The latter is certainly a well 
woman to-day, and devoted to the 
leader of Zion and to the cause he 
fights for. I relate the incident because 
it is from this curing of Mrs. Paddock 
that Dowie dates his Chicago success. 

But there was another incident that 
induced Dowie to make his headquar- 
ters in Chicago which is as amusing as 
it is typical of his character. He had 
established his home in Evanston, and 
was conducting, in the First Methodist 
Church block in Chicago proper, a 
series of meetings, when the late Joseph 
Medill, at that time editor ofthe 77zbune, 
published in his paper a violent attack on 
Dowie. Among other remarks, he de- 
clared that ‘‘this man Dowie’’ was a 
‘‘ wild man from Australia’? whom no- 
body who was anybody would go to hear. 
Dowie was up in arms in an instant. 
This is his story: 

“‘T had about determined that I 
had had enough of Chicago. It was 
the dirtiest city I had ever been in, and 
was so smoky and unpleasant that I 
was ready to moveon. ‘The Lordcan 
never have called me to such a place,’ 
I said to myself. Butjust then I saw 
Medill’s article, and I decided the Lord 
had called me after all. I would never 
abandon his work while he had an enemy 
like that for me to fight. I would just 
stay and fight it out with Medill right 
then. So I stayed, and the Lord has 
greatly prospered me in His work. 

‘‘T had great pleasure in writing Mr. 
Medill that I was not so unknown after 
all, reminding him that I had had from 
Australia a long correspondence with his 
own sister, who was at that very mo- 
ment visiting my family in Evanston. 
Miss Medill was very much amused at 
the way I took her brother down.’’ 

So Dowie stayed. He built him a 
tabernacle down by the gate of the 
World's Fair, and there all through 
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Fair time he thundered forth to the 
visitors from all nations the truth as he 
saw it. He did more than that. He 
laid hands ont housands of sick per- 
sons and prayed over them. These 
persons went straightway out and pro- 
claimed that they were well and that 
the Lord had cured them through their 
faith in Jesus. There was nothing new 
in it. It was simply a revival of the 
days when the disciples walked the 
earth. And the stories that were re- 
lated in the little tabernacle close by the 
World's Fair were like those related in 
the Gospels. ‘‘I was ill and the Lord 
cured me. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’’ That was the burden of the 
stories. 

I am not trying to show that Dowie 
cured anybody. I have heard such 
testimony from people cured by medi- 
cine, by Christian science, by mental 
science, by hypnotism, by osteopathy, 
by water cure, by endless other methods 
which have developed of late years. 
The fact remains that thousands of peo- 
ple swore by Dowie as the man who 
had led them to the True Faith. 

Dowie had done another thing in 
these days. He had established the 
Christian Catholic Churchin Zion, and 
modeled it after the Roman Catholic 
Church to the extent that everything 
was held in the name of its head. He 
strictly enforced the ancient law that 
all who joined the church must pay 
regularly into it one-tenth of their in- 
come. No matter whether they earned 
a dollar a dayor a hundred dollars a 
day, a tithe of it must come into the 
church. And his followers strictly 
responded to this law and paid their 
dues. This tithe fund was small at first, 
but as the church grew it grew, and it 
has now become a larg> income. 

But no collection of tithes could do 
what Dowie has done since then. His 
church founded, he established a home 
for Divine Healing. Into this he in- 
vited all who were ailing and who 


needed a sanitarium. ‘Those who came. 


were charged boarding-house rates, but 
they were given the best of nursing and 
food, and were called upon to join Dowie 
and his family several times a day in 
divine service. For their health Dowie 
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offered prayers. One by one they came 
at first, then ten by ten, they came and 
went and added their testimony. 

From no one of these would Dowie 
accept acent for his ministrations. ‘It 
was not I, it was the Lord," was his 
constant reply. As a natural result 
thank offerings for the work of Zion be- 
gan to pour in. One who has seen many 
of the checks that have been received for 
the advancement of the Christian Catho- 
lic Church tells me that the contributions 
given by wealthy men and women who 
have had children cured when going to 
Dowie as a last resort have amounted to 
very large sums. Amounts as great as 
$25,000 have been received from a single 
person at once, I am assured, and many 
checks for $15,000 and $20,000 have 
come into the treasury in this way. 

But these large amounts did not come 
at first. With his tithes established 
and a stall following Dowie began to 
spread out. He built a tabernacle in 
Englewood, larger than that near the 
Fair. And there it was that, in 
1895, he confuted the attacks of the 
authorities known among the faithful 
as ‘‘ The Year of Persecution.” 

In that year the newspapers, which 
for some time following Mr. Dowie’s 
adventures with Medill had boycotted 
the preacher, now began to look him 
up again. At first they reported him 
with fair accuracy, but gradually they 
began to make the reports more sensa- 
tional. Then they campaigned against 
him, and an endeavor was made on 
every side to drive him out of the city. 

Faith healing does not appeal very 
strongly to the average citizen in these 
days of doctors and sciences, and Chi- 
cago, with a large assortment of bac- 
teria to every glass of drinking water, 
felt that this antipodean was trespass- 
ing on its faith when he bade it to throw 
away its medicines, drink its water un- 
boiled and trust in God to do the rest. 
Naturally there was a stir. Dowie, people 
said, was a menace to the health of the 
city. But here it must be urged in 
the old gentleman’s defense that Chi- 
cago misunderstood a certain phase of 
his preaching. Mr. Dowie is perfectly 
willing to admit that germs cause dis- 
ease, and he lays stress on the fact 
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that in cases of contagious diseases the 
patients must be isolated and must 
not be visited by any but the nurse. 
But he maintains that the germs would 
not appear if only one obeyed the law 
of God regarding right living, and that 
there can be no permanent cure ex- 
cept one which removes the disobed- 
ience to God which is the cause of 
disease. But the health department ot 
Chicago is not an institution for the 
discussion of abstract problems, and it 
promptly decided that the presence of 
a man who conducted a home for the 
sick at which no medicines were given 
was a menace to the health of the city, 
and citizens generally agreed with the 
department. So there was widespread 
satisfaction—except among Dowie’s fol- 
lowers—when the city council passed 
an ordinance aimed directly at him, 
which provided that every hospital 
must be licensed and inspected by 
the city, and must pay a fee of ten 
dollars a year. A hospital was defined 
as any place where the sick were cared 
for. Dowie had already defeated an at- 
tempt to prosecute him for practising 
medicine without a license, by the 
simple plea that he did not ‘‘ practice 
medicine,’’ but preached against the 
practice of it. Under the new ordin- 
ance he was urged to license his home, 
on the plea that he would be getting 
within the law, for the small cost of 
ten dollars. This he absolutely refused 
todo. Then his neighbors rose in wrath. 
In that year warrants innumerable were 
sworn out for him. He was served 
with them at breakfast, at dinner, at 
supper, even while he was asleep in 
bed. On one occasion he was taken 
from the rostrum while preaching on 
Sunday in his tabernacle. He was 
taken to neighboring justices, some- 
times to justices fifteen or twenty miles 
away. Every effort was made to catch 
him without money, so that he might 
spend the night in jail-—-or so it ap- 
peared to him; but he always managed 
to have enough on hand to pay his bail 
fees. At times he had large amounts of 
property tied up in bonds for bail and 
appeals. Whenever he was tried in 
court he was fined. Whenever he was 
fined he refused to pay and took an ap- 
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peal. His attorneys fought the city or- 
dinance in the higher courts, and at 
last had it declared invalid, after they 
had shown that by its terms every-man 
who had an ailing child, or who stayed 
at home with the stomach ache was re- 
quired to pay $10 license for the privi- 
lege of being ill in his own house. So 
Dowie won all the cases he carried up 
except those that the prosecution aban- 
doned, and by the end of the year he 
was victor, after having been arrested 
more than roo times, and after having 
paid more than $20,000 for fees and at- 
torneys’ costs. J have the figures from 
Mr. Dowie himself, and from my _ re- 
membrance of the circumstances I be- 
lieve they are correct. 

It must strike the unbiased observer 
as remarkable that this unknown man, 
coming to Chicago from the other side 
of the world in 1890, was able five 
years later to wage a successful war 
upon a city of two millions of very ex- 
cited people at a cost of $20,000, with- 
out interfering with his real work in 
life. As a matter of fact, the fight left 
him stronger than before. It advertised 
him broadcast, and brought him letters 
from unknown sympathizers all over 
the country. It was through such ex- 
periences as this that Dowie has learned 
a lesson he has made much use of—the 
value of advertising. He believes in 
fighting the battle of the Lord with mod- 
ern weapons, and he gives the greatest 
possible publicity to everything which 
concerns the Zion. In fact he even wel- 
comes the constant riots which proclaim 
the advent of Zion into new fields, be- 
cause they advertise its coming more 
thoroughly than anything elsecan. The 
American people like a good fighter, 
and there are many who admire the grit 
with which Dowie and his elders storm 
new Citadels in the face of angry mobs. 

After the ‘‘ Year of Persecution,’’ 
Dowie made strides that surprised even 
Chicago. At an annual cost of $20,000, 
he rented as his headquarters a big 
building on Michigan Boulevard— 
which had formerly been the Imperial 
hotel. He established new tabernacles. 
He had already been reaching out ; 
now he did so more broadly. He dis- 
patched missionaries even as far away 
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Zion Office Building, owned and occupied by Dowie. 


(for this he formerly paid 


$25,000 yearly rental.) 


as China, and sent messengers all over 
the United States proclaiming his doc- 
trine. He established an organization 
known as the ‘‘ Seventies,’’ the mem- 
bers of which, after a long training, go 
forth and proclaim his ‘‘ message,’’ and 
call attention to the work Zion is doing. 
He founded a college for the training 
of Zion ministers. He established a 
Home for Erring Women, later a bank, 
still later a publishing house, and so 
one by one built up what is to-day a 
church with thirty-eight active depart- 
ments. For the heads of the depart- 
ments, and for the active workers and 
leaders in his movement, he _ selected 
men of keen insight and men of power. 
At the head of his bank he put Charles 
J. Barnard, formerly chief clerk of the 
Commercial National Bank, with which 
he had been twenty-nine years. His 
legal business he intrusted to Samuel 
W. Packard, au able attorney who has 
won many cases for Dowie, but who 
has been chiefly concerned with the 
legal constraction of the many Zion 
enterprises. ’t is proper to add at this 
point tuat Mr. Packard is not a member 
of Mr. Dowie’s church and is only con- 
nected with him as legal adviser. He 


found other equally competent men for 
his other departments. 

Now when Dowie was undergoing 
his year of persecution he became con- 
vinced that he would never be able to do 
all that he wanted to do until he hada 
city of hisown. Soassoonas his affairs 
were somewhat settled he organized the 
Zion Land and Investment Association, 
the purpose of which was to buy the 
land on which the holy city of Zion 
should stand, and then to sell it to the 
faithful. Subscriptions were called for. 
When a considerable amount was in 
hand, Dowie engaged a Mr. Wheelcck, 
an experienced real estate man who was 
not a ‘‘ Dowieite,’’ (Mr. Dowie is wise 
enough never to confuse business and 
faith) to purchase a large tract of land 
about forty miles north of Chicago. 
Mr. Wheelock did so. The story is 
worth a whole chapter in itself. It is 
only possible to say here, however, that 
this land, astrip of 6,500 acres, having 
a frontage of two miles on Lake Michi- 
gan, and a depth of six miles to the St. 
Paul Railroad, consists of as fine a 
bit of ground as is contained in IIli- 
nois. Individual farmers on it—most 
of whom had it from their grandfathers 
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valued the land at from $50 to $75 
an acre, though there were a few who 
would only have sold for a larger figure, 
so firmly were they wedded to the 
ground. Dowie was bound to give 
universal satisfaction, and to get the 
land. Mr. Wheelock’s first offers were 
at a pricea little more than the land was 
worth, on the western edge. He worked 
rapidly, securing options good for three 
years, providing for payment on long 
time without interest. By the time he 
got to Sheridan Road—a mile from the 
lake—he had to pay $320 an acre. For 
the Lake Shore he paid $500 an acre. 
The inhabitants of the Shore were jubi- 
lant, so were the farmers, and so was 
Dowie. For-the whole line of options 
were secured before anyone knew who 
was buying the land, and Dowie had 
secured 6,500 acres at an average price 
of about $220 an acre—this is the man, 
remember, who less than ten years be- 
fore, had come into Chicago practically 
penniless. To be sure much of this 
money belonged to the association, but 
the association was only an association. 
Its property was in his name. The 
money had been given to him to invest. 
Real estate men were amazed at the se- 
curing of such a tract of land so com- 
pact and so near the city—for the new 
Zion city runs from the lake to the St. 
Paul railroad six miles, with the North- 
western railroad running through it, and 
the outer belt railroad about five miles 
away headed toward it. One enterpris- 
ing real estate man, used to booming 
new cities, offered the head of Zion 
$500,000 to stand aside and let him take 
up the bargain. This price was grad- 
ually raised to more than a million by 
other bidders, but Dowie kept it all, as 
well he may have done, since it was 
figured that at the prices charged for 
lots he would make a profit of $15,000,- 
000 on it. 

But to buy land and to found a city are 
two different things. Dowie was to do 
both. Casting about for some enter- 
prise in which he could have a ‘‘ good 
thing’’ for the faithful, he hit upon 
lace making. Lace making was not prac- 
ticed to any extent in the United States. 
It would be a new industry. Dowie 
went over to Europe on a missionary 
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tour, and incidentally picked up Samuel 
Stevenson, of Nottingham, England, 
and his factory for the manufacture of 
Nottingham lace, contracted with many 
of Stevenson’s employees to come over, 
and organized the Zion Lace Industries 
also with a capital of a million dollars. 
Stevenson he made a deacon in the 
church and _ head of the lace works. 
There was a terrible to do over the es- 
tablishment of that new industry, and 
every time a lace maker appeared at the 
gate of the country, Dowie had to go to 
Washington and prove that this was one 
of the original party. But eventually he 
got them all in and locked the gate after 
them, for lace making was now an es- 
tablished industry, his factory with its 
English workers was within the high 
tariff wall, and he had no competitors. 
He built three acres of factories, and 
Zion City began to turn out Notting- 
ham lace in quantities. 

Before Dowie opened the new city to 
settlement, however—before, in fact, 
he sold alot in it—he took a step which 
made him the butt of the Chicago jokers, 
caused doubts of his sanity to arise in 
many minds, and marked him as de- 
cidedly apart from the run of faith 
healers and prophets Chicago had grown 
up with. 

One day he declared himself to be the 
Messenger of God’s Covenant, and one 
speaking with the spirit of Elijah, the 
Restorer. 

To many such a declaration to-day 
seems blasphemy. To the followers of 
Dowie it seems but a matter of course. 
It is worth serious attention as the 
serious statement of a man who has 
demonstrated already that he is one of 
the remarkable men of his time. 

The idea came to Mr. Dowie many 
years ago in Australia. There, as here, 
the church exists in many factions 
which disagree among themselves over 
points of doctrine that to the outsider 
seem most trivial, and which have no 
earthly bearing on the question of be- 
lieving in, trusting or obeying God. 
In fact, some such situation existed as 
that which years ago confronted Elijah. 
Dowie attacked it spiritedly, as Elijah 
did. So an Australian gentleman de- 
clared to Dowie his conviction that the 
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latter was ‘‘ Elijah, the restorer of all 
things,’’ whom the prophecy of Mala- 
chi, and later of Jesus, says shall come. 
Dowie, so the latter tells me, put him 
aside and told him never to speak of it 
again. But such an idea in any man’s 
mind works like a maggot in cheese. 
This one spread evidently, though 
Dowie will not admit it. Not long ago 
the Australian visited Mr. Dowie in 
Chicago, and despite his protests re- 
peated the assertion. But he had been 
preceded this time by several hundred 
other people in widely separated places, 
who had written to Dowie urging him 
to declare himself to be the Messenger 
of the Covenant, they believing he 
could be no other. At last, so he tells 
me, the conviction forced itself upon 
him that he was indeed speaking with 
the authority of this divine appoint- 
ment, and so, some two or three years 
ago, he announced it. The announce- 
ment passed unnoticed by the press 
and unchallenged, but was accepted by 
his church. When Zion City was ready 
to open, however, Dowie decided that if 
he was to make public announcement 
that he spoke as Elijah the Restorer, 
he must do so plainly before the lot sale 
began, lest the statement should make 
his people stay away and so cause a 
loss to those who had purchased. Ac- 
cordingly he made the announcement 
one day in the Auditorium that as the 
Messenger of the Covenant he was in 
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fact none other than Elijah. He care- 
fully avoided any suggestion of rein- 
carnation, but affirmed that he spoke 
‘‘in the spirit of Elijah by divine com- 
mand.’’ 

Well, there was a sensation. ‘The 
papers dubbed him ‘‘ ’Lije,’’ and were 
immensely pleased. Clergymen called 
him crazy. But the members of the 
church and many outside of it accepted 
the statement. And from that day on 
Dowie—always speaking dogmatically 
—now spoke not by permission and 
praying for sanction, but by the au- 
thority of God who sent him. 

It is worth our while to turn aside 
from the narrative here and make the 
personal acquaintance of this man who 
declares that he is the prophet concern- 
ing whom Jesus said, ‘‘ Elijah indeed 
cometh and restoreth all things.” 

‘‘Any one coming to Chicago to see 
me,’’ says he of himself, ‘‘ will find a 
man by the grace of God endowed with 
a' healthy constitution, a bald head and 
bandy legs.’’ And that is true. So 
true the latter portion of it that he 
finds it well for his dignity to wear 
clerical robes when on the platform. 
The stranger sees in Mr. Dowie a rather 
short, stout gentleman, with a long 
white beard, and with clear, sharp eyes 
that seem to see through whomever 
they rest upon. For the rest he is a 
kindly man, courteous and gentlemanly, 
exceedingly well read and wonderfully 
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apt with authorities to back up his 
statements. He is a man who speaks 
with authority but rules by love. That 
is a statement that may be challenged 
in some quarters where he is known 
chiefly by newspaper reputation, but it 
is true. I believe I am absolutely 
unprejudiced in the statement that no 
other man in America is so devotedly, so 
personally loved by so many people as 
Tohn A. Dowie. Let me cite a single 
instance of his platform behavior to 
show why this may be so. The Rev. 
Dr. Hillis had attacked Dowie in a ser- 
mon and had charged him with taking 
money for healing by prayer. This 
Dowie indignantly denied. Standing 
on the rostrum in the great Chicago 
Auditorium, facing an audience of five 
thousand persons, he called forth one 
after another and demanded if they had 
been cured; they had. Had he ac- 
cepted a cent from them? Nota cent. 
Was there any in the hall who could 
affirm the ‘‘ monstrous charge?’’ No 
answer. He repeated in thunderous 
tones, ‘‘ Who can say ‘Yes’? Who 
of you all can say ‘ Yes '? 

Down in the center of the hall a 
three-year-old child piped up ‘‘ Yes” 
in shrill tones heard all through the 


assembly. Many laughed. Dowie 
stopped at once. He smiled and 
nodded. 


““ Why, the dear little girl,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Bless her heart, of course 
she can say ‘yes.’ How old is she?” 

‘«Three years,’’ came the reply. 

‘* Bring the littleonehere.’’ Andthen, 
with the childin his arms, he stood be- 
fore the people and told them who she 
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was, and petted her a bit, and, handing 
her back to her mother went on: ‘‘ And 
of all this vast assemblage only that 
dear little girl can say ‘yes.’ And in 
all the world not one man nor woman, 
boy nor girl, can say ‘‘ yes’’ to that 
charge.”’ : 

Well, that helps to explain Dowie. 
When a man does that, how are you 
going to fight him? He takes up your 
children and plays with them. He 
comes to you and talks delightfully 
with you. He takes you into his con- 
fidence and enters into yours. And he 
never betrays you. Every mother and 
father whose little one he takes up is 
his sworn adherent. And they are not 
the only ones. I have heard him come 
upon the platform with some such 
statement as this: ‘‘My dear people, 
I am very tired to-night. I have 
worked steadily for the past twenty 
hours. I want to be taken into your 
hearts and mothered a little. Let us 
make this a great family meeting, and 
do you, each of you, speak in my place.”’ 
And then he would rest while one after 
another spoke. Certainly he is a leader, 
and he knows how to bring himself 
very close to the lives of his people. 

On the other hand he tolerates not the 
slightest infraction of the rules of God 
and of Zion. ‘The repentant sinner is 
welcome, but not the crafty dodger. 
“Get out !’’ shouts Dowie. ‘‘ Get out 
of Zion, you who are back in your 
tithes: you who scorn me. I will not 
be scorned in Zion. You who donot obey 
the word of God, get out of Zion, and 
take all that is yours with you. We do 
not want you.”’ And he z.ts them out 
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—though the occasions are exceedingly 
rare. 

Dowie appears to me to be sincere 
and honest, with entire belief in him- 
self. 

I am aware that my opinion is not 
the opinion of the public. The public 
undoubtedly believes that Mr. Dowie is 
simply a shrewd swindler, using relig- 
ious fanaticism as the lever for a mighty 
real estate speculation. But remember, 
the public’s knowledge is second-hand 
knowledge, and obviously prejudiced 
knowledge. My own knowledge was 
gained care- 
fully and at 
first hand. It 
certainly is 
not prejudic- 
ed. Iam con- 
vineced that 
Dowie be-, 
lieves himself 
a prophet 
with his mis- — 
sion to fulfil 
and with his 
God to direct 
him. This is 
his absolute 
conviction. 

It admits 
of no doubt. 
He reveres 
his work, and 
to an appre- 
ciable extent 
he reveres 
himself. His 
people en- 
trust  thou- 
sands —— hun- 
dreds of thousands—of dollars into 
his care, sometimes unsecured, more 
often secured upon short time notes 
bearing 6 per cent interest (that is 
his customary method of raising money 
when he needs it quickly, and he has 
raised half a million dollars that way 
in short order). They believe he is 
absolutely honest. And I want here 
to call attention to the fact that these 
people are generally referred to as 
‘* Dowie’s dupes.’’ It is hard to con- 
sider such level-headed business men as 
Charles J. Barnard, for instance, as the 
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“‘dupe’’ ofany one. They are, on thecon- 
trary, men and women who are looking 
for a chance to live better lives than they 
haveled before. They believe with Dowie 
that spirituous liquors, cigars and all 
forms of tobacco are wrong, and they 
want, with him, to found a city in which 
these things and other vices will be un- 
known. But to return to Dowie and 
his honesty. ‘‘In all my life,’’ he told 
me one day, speaking with an earnest- 
ness that was extremely impressive, ‘‘I 
have never knowingly deceived or will- 
ingly harmed any living person. I have 
been honest. 
I never spoke 
an untruth. 
I have never 
been afraid to 
speak the 
truth. My 
people trust 
me. I think 
they always 
will, for I 


trust my- 
self.’’ 
That is the 


man who de- 
clared him- 
self Elijah 
before selling 
any of his 
Zion City 
lots. Thecity 
was opened 
last summer. 
Before winter 
there were 
several hun- 
dred houses 
up and three 
thousand people living in them. As 
soon as spring opened the boom re- 
doubled. It is believed that, within a 
couple of years, at least ten thousand 
people will have settled there. Already 
Dowie is planning to secure more land 
adjoining his tract. Zion City has a 
future. 

On the land near the lake stand to- 
day the big lace factory, the big elec- 
tric power house (for Zion City is elec- 
tric lighted already), the long rows of 
freight sheds, the brick yards and the 
lumber yards. A harbor is planned, 
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which will consist of slips, easily 
dredged in the sand of the strip re- 
served for manufactures. Buildings are 
under way for the Zion College, public 
schools, the general stores, the bank 
and the investment company. A great 
tabernacle, seating 6,000, is almost 
completed, and in and about Zion there 
is more business being done per min- 
ute than anywhere else between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 

Zion evidently has a ‘‘ political fu- 
ture before it.” It votes as one man 
(and that man is Dowie), and to-day 
the city is a power politically in Lake 
County. It will soon elect State Sena- 
tors and have an influence through 
them on two Senators, and will be a 
strong power in electing a Congress- 
man. Even to-day politicians seek 
Dowie for his influence in Chicago. 
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4| said, at the end of a fruit- 
va| less day’s work in his swine 
} pasture: ‘‘It’s easy enough 
eel) to make a hog-tight fence, 
but it’s no manner of use tryin’ to 
keep the hogs from gettin’ through it’’ 

—a saying which, being broadly inter- 
preted, might be taken to mean that it 
is idle for human ingenuity to tinker 
with that divinity which shapes our 
ends. But there is nevertheless a fine 
zest in the trial. Those who sit by 
and look on at the passing show are 
wont to beat their dilettante palms to- 
gether in a soft patter of applause 
when they behold a serious-minded fel- 
low bent heart and soul upon knotting 
up the ragged fringes of what he con- 
siders his ‘‘ destiny ’’; they say that is 
the fit behavior fora man. It seems to 
them tragic that he should fail; they 
seldom have the power to see the tinge 
of comedy in his little successes. This 
story of Theodore Morton is in point. 
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And this strength is not only in Chi- 
cago, but in every State in the Union, 
in many towns in each State. 

Dowie, I have said, believes in adver- 
tising. He had a life-size photograph 
of himself made and paid $1,000 for the 
negative. He contracted for 30,000 
round trip tickets from Chicago to Zion 
City at one time, and secured for the 
faithful a rate of 50 cents a round trip, 
when the regular fare was $1.25 each 
way. In fact he has become so accus- 
tomed to dealing in big things that he 
has come to do things in a big way, 
and the millions of dollars that he con- 
trols must be taken as but a small part 
of the strength and bigness of this 
bandy-legged little man who strayed 
into Chicago twelve years ago to 
spread the unpopular gospel of divine 
healing. 


HIS ASHES 


In his later years, following the 
common fashion of age, Morton grew 
garrulous concerning his nativity and 
youth ; and then he would dwell with 
great fondness upon the dull daily round 
of little things that had made up his 
life on a farm near Tunbridge Wells 
in Kent. There he had passed his first 
twenty-two years, and there he had 
loved and married the daughter of a 
neighbor. Soon after his wedding, by 
some strange aberration of heart or 
soul, he became a convert to Mormon- 
ism and removed with his wife to the 
settlement of the Saints at Nauvoo, in 
Illinois. 

‘*T guess I was a fool,’’ was all he 
had to say in self-justification; ‘‘I 
don’t know what else. Most men havea 
hard spell of foolishness some time or 
other ;—if it ain’t in religion, it’s in 
something else. All my _— grand- 
daddies had been born right there 
in that same house—hundreds of 
them—and I was very tired of 
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it. Anyway, I came, and Phe- 
be came along. She didn’t 
want to; she’d have been the 
last woman on earth to take up 
with Mormonism; but I’d got 
it stuck fast crossways in my 
head, and couldn’t get it out. I 
wish she’d been stronger-mind- 
ed. We hadn’t been married 
then but about a year, and I’d 
most likely have done what she 
said. But I was the bull-head- 
edest ; and after awhile she quit 
coaxin’ and we canmie.’’ 

The life at Nauvoo was with- 
out form and void, morally. 
Spiritually, it was elemental 
chaos. That sort of life, like 
every morbid expression of pas- 
sion, seems real enough to 
those who share it; but at a 
distance it shows only as a 
mass of black shadows. ‘There 
was a fine glamour of mystery 
that hung about the prophets 
of the faith, who swore that 
they had so lately come from 
holding free speech with God. 
Mystery attracts many who 
find clear and perfect vision 
too commonplace to be engag- 
ing. No doubt there were 
many like Morton, who had 
grown tired of humdrum, or- 
derly godliness, with its earned 
and known rewards, and who 
wanted nothing so much as a 
change. At any rate, Nauvoo 
swarmed with disciples and 
seethed with nervous excite- 
ment, untilat last Joseph Smith, 
Minister-Plenipotentiary from 
heaven, was shot down, and 
his followers were driven into 
exile, to take up a weary pil- 
grimage that is not yet ended. 

They moved as all beset and 
harassed ones have moved in 
our time— westward. There 
seems to be something of a 
fatality in it, and also some- 
thing of a puzzle as to where 
the poor persecuted go after 
they have got to the farthest 
West. In a long train, bear- 
ing their possessions in wagons 
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and in packs, the Mormons crossed from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri, paus- 
ing often to renew their grip of faith 
by wayside anointings of exhortation, 
and looking for an abiding place. They 
might have stopped anywhere ; but the 
dead level of the Iowa prairies did not 
entice the wily leaders. Tostay on the 

y uplands would have meant in- 
finite labor for a livelihood; and al- 
ready, between periods of strenuous en- 
couragement and command from the 
prophets, the footsore mass was show- 
ing a disquieting apathy. All the 
genius of commingled craft and inspi- 
ration was needed to hold the loose ends 
together. But they were kept going 
somehow, until at last they reached the 
rich valley of the Missouri, where they 
lived for a time on the Iowa side, near 
Council Bluffs. Then they crossed to 
Nebraska and made for themselves the 
refuge that has gone into story as Win- 
ter Quarters. 

Morton built a comfortable house of 
logs, cut from the wooded hills, and 
the main room held a big fireplace of 
the style dear to Englishmen. Before 
his door there stretched a mighty land- 
scape, with the stately river in the 
middle distance. Overhead was a deep 
sky filled with dreams; underfoot was 
a fathomless soil full of promises. His 
farmer’s instincts, so long held in 
check, struck root anew and he 
thought he was going to be happy. 

But Happiness coquetted.with the 
Mormons. With the winter there came 
countless disasters. Bodily plagues of 
one sort and another beset the people 
and atop of these came the pains of 
want. In those after years, when he 
lived largely in retrospect, Morton 
spoke with utmost candor of that dread- 
ful time. 

““It was hell—hell with the cover 
lifted, so the hot juice sputtered up in 
your face. There wasn’t houses enough, 
so lots of the people lived in tents, or 
anywhere. They didn’t have enough 
to eat, either, and they got weak and 
sickly ; and then, when the disease got 
amongst ’em, they started to die quick, 
and they kept it up, months and 
months. We had a graveyard up on 
the bluffs, where the timber was thin, 
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and we buried ’em by wagon loads— 
men, women and children; we hardly 
had time to sort ’em out. It got so 
that every day, almost, there was 
bodies stacked up there waiting for 
Stayer to be dug. That was my job. 

had good health enough, right 
through, and I knew how to swing a 
pick ; so they put me to work, along 
with some other men, choppin’ holes in 
the frozen dirt. ‘Twas no picnic. 
’Twas an awful cold winter, and the 
frost was deep, so we couldn’t get the 
holes dug fast enough, some times. 
I'll bet Gabriel’s goin’ to have a heap 
o’ trouble gettin’ that graveyard 
straightened out. Lots of them poor 
critters ‘Il crop out in funny places, 
with names that don’t belong to ’em. 
And I’ll bet I know two that ’ll come 
up fightin’. One was a Swede and the 
other was some sort of a Dutchman ; 
and they’d been quarrelin’ with each 
other the whole time since we left Nau- 
voo; they couldn’t come near each 
other but they’d start a fuss, and we 
had to pry ’em loose with a club more 
than once. There was a woman in it; 
they both wanted her, and she didn’t 
seem to care which one got her. I for- 
get just how it was. Anyway, they 
both died the same day, and I buried 
’em. It had been a terrible hard day, 
and when I got a hole dug for one it 
looked to me like it was big enough for 
two, and so I just spit on my hands 
and chucked ’em both in together. Do 
you know, I didn’t hardly expect to 
see ’em lie still after the way they’d 
been livin’. But they did, all right; 
only it makes me laugh every time I 
think about it. 

“Oh, I was busy! Even when 
Pheebe got sick, they wouldn't let me 
quit ; I had to keep on diggin’, and 
she had to get through the best 
way she could, with some o’ the 
women to look after her a little. 
She was up and around after ’while ; 
but you couldn’t say she was well—she 
never was well, after that.’ 

The Indians were troublesome, too. 
That was Indian land upon which the 
settlement was built, and the natives 
were jealous of encroachment. Soon 
came from Federal authority a perempt- 
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ory order to disperse. Some of the set- 
tlers returned to the Iowa side; but a 
larger part set out across the plains for 
the Salt Lake Valley, and the site of 
Winter Quarters was abandoned. 

Morton and his wife joined with the 
West-bound emigrants. That was a 
great test of faith. The party was 
venturing into a wilderness that was 
practically untracked; and not one in 
twenty was in the least learned in the 
difficult art of maintaining life upon the 
few raw materials to be found upon the 
high sand-prairies and in the moun- 
tains. From end to end of the jour- 
ney there were no white settlements, 
and no supplies of food to be got, ex- 
cepting game. The people did not 
know the secrets of the chase ; they did 
not even know how or where to seek for 
wild herbs and roots. They had no re- 
source but to provide themselves at the 
river with food to last for the whole 
way. They were oppressed by pov- 
erty. When they had bought what was 
absolutely needful in supplies, there 
was not enough money left to procure 
wagons and oxen. But, while enthu- 
siasm was kept at red heat, they did 
not lack courage. They loaded their 
goods upon light carts, turned them- 
selves into draft-animals, and set out 
on foot. Here again Morton’s speech 
must have right of way. 

‘‘ What if they didn’t have oxen? 
They had plenty of women. Women 
were cheap; so it seemed as if there 
was mostly an overstock of ’enf until 
we started West. ’Twas old Young’s 
scoundrely notion; nobody else could 
have thought of it. When we left 
Quarters, there was anywhere from six 
to a dozen women hitched up to a 
cart with ropes and straps buckled 
around their waists and up over their 
shoulders, like critters ; and he made ’em 
think they was helpin’ to save their 
souls by it! It does beat all what a 
man can make a woman believe. I’ve 
noticed that if you take ’most any 
woman and give her a_ worthless 
scoundrel of a man to teach her how 
to save her soul, she'll do some mighty 
curious things. 

‘* Phoebe was sick yet when we left, 
so she couldn’t walk. I'd got a poor 
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scrub of a horse, over in Iowa, and she 
rode horseback for a week or so, while 
I was doin’ my share of the pullin’. 
It seemed to do her good to get out on 
the prairie, and I thought she was 
goin’ to get well. I guessed we’d struck 
it right, after all. We'd got through a 
desperate winter, both alive ; and I felt 
like a man does in springtime. We 
wasn't sufferin’ any to speak of. It 
was good, hard work, of course, but 
everybody was takin’ hold, and it made 
me feel good to see what courage they 
had. But the most of all I thought about 
was Phoebe. She was getting color 
back in her face, and she said she was 
a lot stouter. They watched her, 
though, and one day one of the Elders 
came to me and told me she’d have to 
go in harness, along with the rest. I 
was up ina minute. ‘Not by a d—d 
sight,’ I told him; ‘I'll quit the game 
first!" Then he went away, and pretty 
soon they came and got me and tied 
me up, hand and foot, with rope, and 
laid me on top of a cart, and then 
Phoebe was hitched up with the rest, 
and I had to lie still and let her help pull 
me over the trail. 

‘* Right then was when I quit bein’ 
a Mormon. I just laid there and 
thought murder. If I could ’ve got a 
hand loose I’d ’ve killed somebody 
sure, and the maddest I got was when 
I begun to think it was me that had 
led her into it. I could lift up my head 
and see her stoopin’ over and pullin’ 
against the straps. She was so weak 
and tired she staggered; and then, 
after a while, she fell down and couldn’t 
get up, and they had to take her out 
and let her ride. But the next day she 
was put back again, for three or four 
mile, and every day after that. 

‘‘We went up the Platte Valley for 
about a week till we got near to where 
Columbus is, and then one day Phcebe 
played out for good. I’d been watchin’ 
her all day and saw she wasn’t right. 
They wouldn't let me say a word, if 
they knew it; but I’d tried to talk to 
her a little and keep her cheered up. 
She had grit. She knew how I felt, 
and she told me not to mind; she said 
she was all right. But by and by she 
fell down again, and that night she 
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died. ‘They didn’t waste any time over 
her; they buried her, off beside the 
trail, almost as soon as she was dead. 

‘«The Elders was makin’ an example 
of me, for discipline; so they just cut 
my feet loose and let me stand up to 
watch the funeral. I didn’t care. I 
was past carin’. I just held my chin 
up and let ’em do what they pleased. 
But when they tied me up again and 
laid me back on the cart I wormed 
over to where I could rub the rope on 
my wrists against a nail that stuck up 
on the edge of the cart, and a while 
after midnight I got my hands free. 
Then I untied my feet, and watched 
my chance and slipped away.”’ 

For two days he lay hidden in the 
low growths that bordered the Platte 
until hunger drove him to venturing 
out. His first care was to mark the 
grave of his wife. He searched through 
the sands of the stream-bed for stones, 
of which he made a low, broad pyra- 
mid that served both as a monument 
and as a protection against the hungry 
coyotes. When that labor was done 
he turned back toward the Missouri, 
traveling by night and hiding by day. 
Some stragglers from the emigrant 
party were still passing along the trail, 
and from these he might have secured 
food, but he would not show himself 
to those who had been his companions. 
From slender willow branches he wove 
a primitive seine, with which he waded 
into the shallow water by the banks, 
thus managing to take enough fish to 
sustain life. Excepting a clasp-knife, 
he had no arms, and so he could get no 
game, and his fish he ate often un- 
cooked and always unseasoned. He 
was forced to travel slowly—dodging 
and skulking out of sight, sleeping 
without shelter on the bare ground. 
Day by day his strength and courage 
sank ; and when, after three weeks, he 
reached the Missouri and crossed to the 
Iowa shore, he was only a dismantled 
ruin of the sturdy young Kentishman. 

Curiously enough, it was then that 
he seemed to get his first real purpose 
in life, to which all the rest was but a 
prelude. He had loved his wife; but 
he had had his way with her, and at 
great cost to both had led her far out 
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of those fair paths where her heart 
walked. It was a thought of atone- 
ment that took hold of him. He kept 
a simple faith that from some unknown 
height she must be looking at him, and 
he meant that she should behold him 
faithful to her. He found employment 
at one of the Indian trading-stations on 
the river, and when the gold-hunters 
came, on their way to California—a 
breed of adventurers no less mad 
than the Mormons—he engaged him- 
self with them as a teamster. Three 
times he crossed and recrossed the trail 
that led from Council Bluffs to the Sac- 
ramento Valley, and each time he had 
but a single private aim—to stop at the 
mound of stones in the lonely Platte 
country and to keep it in order against 
a day to come when his body would 
contribute its ashes to the pile. He 
wanted to make sure of one item in the 
unharmonious medley of earthly facts: 
He would be buried beside his wife. 

By the time the California excitement 
subsided the prairies of Nebraska were 
being settled ; towns were springing up 
in the interior valleys; farms were 
being occupied, and there was a grow- 
ing population with wants to satisfy. 
He then became a member of the great 
army of plains freighters, and continued 
at that work for many years. In that 
tole he was something of an anomaly. 
Almost to a man, the freighters were a 
wild, free lot, ready to meet all sorts of 
barbaric adventures half way, and to 
welcome them—crazy for excitement, 
and reckless alike of life and death. 
He had no part in that mood ; first and 
last, he was known as one who did his 
work well; as one who could not be 
enticed to drink ; as one who could not 
be provoked to a quarrel—as one who 
bore himself as though life was worth 
living decently, while he looked un- 
abashed upon death. As a rule, his 
associates were not sympathetic with 
that manner of behavior, and they did 
not much like him; yet in every party 
he managed to make sure of one or two 
inalienable friends. To these he would 
tell his desire about his end, and get 
from them an oath to see it fulfilled, if 
death should overtake him on this 
trail. He made it understood that it 
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would be worth their while ; for he was 
earning good wages and had saved a 
snug sum of money. He carried always 
with him, and showed to his chosen 
friends, his will, formally drawn, by 
whose terms his savings would go to 
those persons who would execute his 
wish. Upon such conditions he had 
no trouble in finding men who were 
ready to indulge his fantasy. By and 
by he was celebrated among the pio- 
neers, who gave him the name of 
‘* Sentimental Mort.” 

Morton lived for twenty-eight years 
after the death of his wife, and for 
every day of that time he was true to 
his pu When he set out on his 
last trip he was still in the prime of 
bodily strength, although in heart and 
soul he had long been an old man. He 
was a notable figure—tall, alert in atti- 
tude, with straight shoulders knotted 
with muscle, over which fell a mantle 
of snowy hair, while a full white beard 
hung to his leathern belt. His arduous 
life had given him a rugged frame and 
his temperate habits of body and spirit 
made him appear still youthful and un- 
stained, like a creature apart from his 
fellows. 

His last trip was made with a wagon- 
train that was hauling a supply of am- 
munition and provisions from the rail- 
way to a military camp on the Niobrara. 
It was late in August and the prairies 
were parched to desolation. The detach- 
ment of soldiers that formed the escort 
was under the command of a new- 
fledged second lieutenant of cavalry, 
who was mightily pleased to be in au- 
thority ; and notwithstanding the dis- 
comfort, the train was hurried forward 
with all speed. When the men made 
camp for the first night they were well 
worn out. No doubt fatigue contribu- 
ted to the fault of the camp-cook, who 
left his fire burning too high when he 
turned in. Early in the night, when 
the men were in the first heavy drunk- 
enness of sleep, the fire spread to the 
dry prairie grass. The sentry on post 
did not call for help at once, but im- 
potently tried to stamp out the fire with 
his boots. It had gained some head- 
way before he gave the alarm and 
roused the sleepers; and by the time 
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they were fully awake, the camp was 
gay with flames that hopped airily 
about, keeping step to the tune of the 
light south wind. The men had just 
time enough to get away to windward, 
when their couches were occupied by 
fire. 

Suddenly the little officer shrieked 
in dismay,remembering the powder that 
lay in one of the wagons. It was a child- 
ish thing to do; but, seized witha most 
untimely consciousness of duty, hecalled 
for volunteers to go into the fire and 
drag that wagon out. Of course he 
got what he asked for; they were 
not the men to decline an adventure 
of any nature. Morton was the first 
to start forward, tucking up his long 
hair beneath his hat and knotting his 
neckerchief over his mouth and nose, 
and three others went with him while 
the remainder of the party, panic- 
stricken, fled toward the outer dark- 
ness for safety. 

Those four desperate heroes some- 
how got the wagon clear of the burn- 
ing grass. The canvas cover had been 
mostly consumed, only a few glowing 
shreds of it hanging to the charred 
ribs ; but the body had not yet caught. 
So much was seen by the distant watch- 
ers, but no more; for then all at once 
there rose from earth to heaven a broad 
column of livid smoke, curling, writh- 
ing, contorted like a living thing in 
torment, and lifting its voice in a deaf- 
ening roar for the pain of the red fire in 
its bowels. And with it went Morton 
and his three mates in bravery. 

Twenty-eight years of hope; then 
one annihilating moment of disappoint- 
ment! When morning came, the men 
searched over the face of the prairie, 
finding casual bits and scraps of flesh 
and bone scattered over a half-mile 
radius ; but of these none could be iden- 
tified with certainty, and all were buried 
in a single hole that was dug in the 
desolated earth. 

Now those who like to venture may 
say whether Morton’s life was a success 
or a failure. To one who inclines to 
sentiment, it seems that he might have 
been granted his poor, faithful wish ; 
but perhaps he now sees things in an- 
other light, and doesn't care. 
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OP TREFOYLE wrote cable 
for the Continental Press 
Association. He had served 
a cable desk for somebody 
ever since Cyrus Field 

proved it possible to send words under 
the sea. Whet Pop did not know about 
the Old World has never been printed 
and he knew a lot that nobody will ever 
dare to print. 

When Pop was broken to the business 
ofreceiving and editing foreign news, 
cables cost a mint of money. In those 
days twenty-five words from the other 
side made the business manager sit up 
and figure on a pad. A cable editor 
who could not spread twenty-five words 
of real foreign news over a column for 
domestic consumption would not grow 
bald-headed in the business. 

Pop had an easy imagination and an 
expansive style. He said it was the first 
that took him away from a telegraph 
key and put him at thirty-five dollars 

with an hour for lunch; it was 
doubtless the cultivation of the second 
which kept him there. 

He was a little, wide man with a red 
face and a gray cavalry moustache; he 
also had a little hair back of the ears. 
He smoked a black pipe with a stem two 
inches long by actual measurement, 
and he talked through it: the words 
and smoke seemed to oozle out together. 


SET Can Gi ha a 


By C. B. DECAMP 


His sanctum was a little room sepa- 


rated. from the rest of the office by 
ground glass partitions. Inside it 
was lined with books: there was a 
yard of A/manach de Gotha’s, year- 


books, gazeteers, peerages, ete. 
Every book about anybody or any 
place abroad was in his room. Pop 

tremendous reputation for 
erudition because he lived in a 


library and only wrote about digni- 
fied foreign things. The vocabulary 
in his cable made that of our domestic 
Gispatches look like common talk. Dif- 
ficulties over words and expressions 
were always referred to Pop for adjust- 
ment. Once the south wire editor went 
down before the word ‘‘ jeremiad.’’ He 
took it to Pop. 

‘‘What’s a ‘jeremiad’’’ ? he asked. 

‘©A ‘jeremiad’? Why you don’t 
know your Bible. A ‘jeremiad’ is a 
roar, a groan, a lamentation. Word 
comes from the prophet Jeremiah. He 
made his rep. on his lamentations.”’ 

The younger men inthe office, trained 
to the conciseness and cogency of mod- 
ern newspaper expression, used to ‘‘ kid’’ 
Pop good-naturedly because of his style. 
But they admitted that he had them all 
beaten in writing a story that was a 
pleasure to read. They also used to 
guy him about the foreign news which 
absorbed Pop to the exclusion of all 
else. Young Ducey particularly was 
an offender in this respect. Ducey was 
an overgrown office boy and under- 
grown telegraph operator who helped 
occasionally ona wire. He was rather 
tolerated than encouraged in the office, 
but that did not affect his spirits. 

Not a morning passed but what 
Ducey would thrust his head inside 
the cable room and inquire: ‘‘ Say, 
what’s the latest from my old pal, the 
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Duke of Devonshire ?”’ 
or, ‘‘On the level, Pop, 
is it true that the Sul- 
tan’s going to get a di- 
vorce ?”’ 

The cloud of mutual 
mistrust which forever 
shadows the relations ot 
England and Russia in 
Asia had grown a little 
darker above the do- 
main of the Sheik of 
Succush, not far from 
where the ‘‘ Four Great 
Rivers flow.’’ The 
Sheik favored Great 
Britain, much to Rus- 
sia’s dissatisfaction, for 
the good will of the 
Sheik was a desidera- 
tum in the successful 
development of certain 
Russian territorial plans. 
The Sheik’s heir was 
avowedly Russophile, 
and the Czar’s govern- 
iment was waiting with 
impatience for him to 
succeed his father. At 
least that was what the 
dispatches said, and if 
dispatches say a thing. 
often enough it might 
as well be so. 

Foreign news had 
been dull for some time 
and Pop was all wrap- 
ped up in the Sheik. 
There seemed to be a 
cablegram from Suc- 
cush every hour. Ac- 
cording to Pop, ‘‘Matters were ap- 
proaching a crisis.’’ these advices were 
filed by the wire editors faithfully, 
East, West and South ; but their hearts 
were not in Succush for the news of 
the day was the sailing of the inter- 
national yacht races off Sandy Hook. 
They kept everybody, except Trefoyle, 
on the jump. 

The Sheik of Succush was ‘‘nuts’’ 
for Ducey and he pestered Pop to death 
about him. Ducey used to inquire if 
the Sheik was not dead yet and whether 
the Sheik was willing to box the Czar 
for the gate-money or would he go on 
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talking him to death. 

One day the Sheik 
lost Ducey his job. 

It was the day of the 
deciding race between 
the British and the 
American yachts. Du- 
cey fooled away most 
of the morning as usual. 
Then he baited Trefoyle 
until the old cable ed- 
itor went out to lunch. 
Pop left him reading an 
old newspaper clipping 
about the family life of 
the Sheik. 

When Ducey had fin- 
ished the clipping he 
leaned back in Pop’s 
chair and blew cigarette 
smoke at the row of 
Almanach de Gotha’s 
Then he grinned and 
pulling toward him a 
heap of the copy paper 
which is everywhere in 
a news office, began to 
write in his running op- 
erator’s hand :— 

“LONDON, Io, 13. 
“‘Conpress, New York. 
‘“Succush, 10-13, Sheik 


kidnapped in balloon. Un- 
details. EXCLUSIVE.’ 


Turning the sheet 
over, Ducey pencilled 
on the back in minute 
characters, ‘‘p. u. 13°" 
which is informal code 
for ‘‘put up job.” Then 
he began whistling and 
rummaging among the books until 
one of the yacht race reporters looked 
in and inquired if he wanted to go 
down the bay on an extra tug which 
the news association was sending out. 

Half an hour later Ducey was seated 
in the prow of a tug plunging toward 
the Narrows. At the same time Pop 
Trefoyle, his arms half out of his over- 
coat, was frozen in a fat curve over his 
desk. 

Things were certainly doing in Suc- 
cush. A climax of some sort was to 
be expected, but the sensational char- 
acter of it was surprising. Letting his 
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overcoat slip to the floor, he set about 
the launching of a story of international 
affairs which, for importance, would 
make the yacht race look like the sink- 
ing of an oyster sloop with no one on 
board. 

The cable that was stabbed on the 
editor’s hooks ten minutes later, read :— 


_‘‘SuccusH, Oct. 13.—The Sheik has been 


ser ger 

‘‘This startling information has been ob- 
tained by the correspondent of the Continental 
Press from a source which cannot be divulged, 
but which is of unimpeachable reliability. 
The manner of the Sheik’s abduction was 
dramatic to a degree only possible in this land 
of the mysterious and the unforeseen. He was 
spirited away ina balloon. 
Whither has not been learn- 
ed at this writing. 

‘*To those who have fol- 
lowed the trend of events in 
Succush, the instigators, if 
not the perpetrators, of this 
extraordin outrage are 
revealed as plainlyasthough 
they had proclaimed their 
design beforehand from the 
housetops. That the emis- 
saries of the Russian Gov- 
ernment have been plan- 
ning for a long time to cir- 
cumvent the Sheik, so per- 
sistently Anglophile, is an 
open secret. That anyone 
should seek to remove him, 
like a stone from the high- 
way, by means as violent 
as they are foul, will fill the 
civilized world with amaze- 
ment. 

‘¢The outrageous charac- 
ter of the plot against the 
Sheik is the best evidence 
that its perpetrators worked 
secure in the belief that 
their part would never be | 
suspected. Its disclosure 
bids fair to precipitate a 
situation appalling to the 
friends of peace. 

‘Details of the Sheik’s 
abduction are not available 
at this time.” 


When Galacar, the 
news manager, read the 
cable, he called out to 
the editors to ‘‘hustle 
that Succushstory.’’ On 
his own wire it displaced 
the position of the yachts 
at 12:45, though they 
were bow and bow. 
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The yacht race was over by three 
o'clock, and some of the western news 
that had been held up by the stream of 
nautical bulletins flowing all day from 
the East was allowed to come through. 
In the van of the western news was a 
message from Kansas City to Galacar: 


“Opposition has not got a line of Sheik 
kidnapping and we have been on the street 
with it overan hour. Sure story is all right?” 


When the Opposition is beaten you 
rejoice ; but when the Opposition stays 
beaten you get scared. Galacar had a 
chilly feeling of the spine. He sought 
Trefoyle. 


Frozen in a fat curve at his desk. 
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A story of international importance. 


Pop said that the Succush cable read 
‘‘exclusive.’’ The Opposition was 
beaten to a standstill. 

Galacar answered Kansas City :— 


“The story isa beat. Hug it.” 

Meanwhile Washington came along 
with a story describing the reception of 
the news from Succush at the Capital. 
The Russian embassy discredited the 
dispatch and repudiated the suggestion 
of Russian complicity in the affair; the 
British ambassador would not talk, but 
appeared disturbed by the news. The 
Washington correspondent wound up 
with some original speculations on the 
attitude which the United States would 
assume in the event of war between 
England and Russia. At the end of 
the dispatch he asked: ‘‘ Where did 
you get this story, anyway ?”’ 
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All of a sudden the air was full of 
the Sheik of Succush. 
Polite Boston telegraphed :— 


‘We should like to have some more Sheik. 
Congrats on big beat.’’ 


Then Pittsburg :— 


‘‘Can’t you give us details of Sheik’s abduc- 
tion? The Opposition is beginning to steal 
our story.” 


Cincinnati :— 


‘“We ought to have London or St. Peters- 
burg end of Sheik story. Opposition still 
guessing. How did we do it?”’ 


St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Albany and even the little one- 
horse towns came along with their 
queries and remarks. To all Galacar 
replied as he had to Kansas City, but 
he was beginning to scratch his beard. 

Then brutal Chicago :— 


“Can't you get official confirmation of 
Sheik story? Something queer looking 
about it.” 


Galacar got up. At thesame instant 
an office boy let another message sail 
across the table to him. It was from 
Philadelphia :— 


‘‘Opposition out here with denial of Sheik 


kidnapping. Prints London cable saying 
Shiek still in Succush and all well. Are 
we safe?”’ 


Galacar gained the cable room. 

““ Say, Pop, look here—’’ 

At that moment the cable wire op- 
erator handed ina pencilled message. 
Galacar and Trefoyle read it together : 

‘“LONDON, 4:30 p. 

“‘Conpress, New York. 

‘Night extras print Washington scare story 
about kidnapping Sheik Succush balloon. 
What is it?” 


‘« What in snakes does that mean ?’’ 
exclaimed Pop, bending over the cable 
and stuffing his pipe with a quick fin- 
ger. 

‘‘Tt means,’’ said Galacar, ‘‘ that 
you and I ought to be driving hacks. 
We've been planted, that’s all. Let’s 
see that Sheik cable quick.”’ 

Pop, near to apoplexy, tore Ducey’s 
creation from the hook. 
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Galacar scanned it. ‘‘GreatSnakes!’’ 
he cried, ‘‘ Is that all there was of it? 
Where's the form copy from the cable 
office ?”’ 

Pop fumbled among the stiff, type- 
written cable forms. ‘‘Hm, funny I 
can’t find it. Don’t come and tell me 
that that story was a ‘plant,’ Bob. 
Why that story was a wonder. It’s the 
best story I have written for years. 
Kind of thing I was looking for over 
there, too. I didn’t expect the balloon 
business, but things have been going on 
so that I was ready for anything.”’ 

‘‘Ducey wrote this,’’ commented 
Galacar who was still examining the 
sheet of paper. Ilethim go at noon 
for the day.’’ 

‘‘It might be,’”’ said Pop gamely, 
‘‘that the correspondent had to slip 
that dispatch straight through to us 
without sending it via London.’’ 

“It might be,’’ replied Galacar, 
‘but it isn’t. What does this mean ?”’ 
and he laid the paper back upwards 
on the desk and drew a slow circle 
around the tiny ‘‘ p. u. j.”’ 

Pop’s nose approached the circle. 
‘* Well I aa d——d,”’ he said earnestly. 
‘< Bob, I haven't had a game put on me 
since I killed the Prince of Wales in ’84. 
But that never got out of the office. 
Curse it, Bob, that story was too good 
to bea fake. If I wasn’t going to mur- 
der Ducey, I would like to take my hat 
off to him for inventing such beautiful 
ground-work.”’ 

““You see, Pop,’’ said Galacar, as if 
explaining something, ‘‘ we are ‘it’; 
‘it’ from Boston to Fran. If we had 
only sent what Ducey wrote—this stuff, 
just as it is, why, we might ‘ kill’ it 
even now. We could say it was due to 
an error in cable or something like 
that. But your story—good Lord !— 
you piped it up so that we can't get out 
of it. It looked so real that it went 
clean through me, and it’s been on the 
street for hours. Now the Opposition 
is out with a denial, and they are hol- 
lering on the wire for their lives. We’ve 
got to take it back, Pop ; we’ve got to 
eat it.” 

Galacar sat down in a chair near the 
desk and stared unseeingly at the wall 
of books. He knew what the ‘‘break”’ 
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meant to the Continental News Asso- 
ciation, and he knew what it meant to 
himself, too. He wished he could go 
on sitting in that chairindefinitely with- 
out explaining anything. 

Pop blue a succession of blue loops 
from his pipe and laid it on the desk. 

‘* Bob,” he said suddenly, buttoning 
his coat, ‘‘ I swear I can't bear to see 
that story called in. Let her rest awhile. 
If we've got to be ‘it’ we don’t have 
to be ‘it’ right away. Please don't 
send outa ‘kill’ now. Stand pat till 
you hear from me. I’ve gotto go out 
and get a drink.” 

‘“Stand pat!” Soothe a host of 
scared, wild, roaring editors with gentle 
words of fiction: ‘‘ Disregard Opposi- 
tion 's denial ; we stand for Sheik story;” 
‘‘Confirmation of Sheik’s abduction 
delayed ;” ‘‘ Expect further news from 
Succush any moment;’’ ‘‘ Keep your 
nerve on Sheik story.” So ran the mes- 
sages from under Galacar’s pencil the 


“‘Stand pat till you hear from me.” 
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while hescour- 
\ edhis brain for 
some hint of 
an outlet from 


: his desperate 


R\\\\ The gag position.What 

\ \ jumped could he do? 
into mY Whit could 
head. 


\ Pop do? Gal- 
acar was sick of the newspaper business. 
He watched the minute hand of his 
watch creep toward five o’clock. There 
was still time to ‘‘kill’’ the story, but 
to what good ? 

The day's report closed in a cloud of 
despair. ‘The shadow of the Sheik of 
Succush seemed to envelop the New 
York office of the Continental Press. 

There was no night service at that 
time. When Galacar reached his desk 
the next morning he found a note from 
Ducey, which read :— 

‘‘T guess you don’t want me any 
more. I did not think even Pop 
would bite on that yarn. That is the 
reason I put in the balloon.” 

Galacar tore up the note and read 
the morning papers. These were all 
served by the Opposition. Each of them 
devoted a column to the ‘‘absurd and 
mendacious report circulated by a cer- 
tain press association yesterday."” There 
was a long dispatch from Succush. It 
ridiculed the report of the Sheik’s ab- 
duction ; described the existence of a 
quiet state of affairs in Succush, and 
devoted space to a statement by the 
Sheik’s physician to the effect that he 
had been in attendance on the Sheik all 
that day and that the latter had at no 
time left his apartments. Supplement- 
ing this were dispatches from St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Paris and London empha- 
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sizing the baselessness of the report. 
The Russian government, it was stated, 
would take measures to secure the 
punishment of the perpetrators of the 
‘“malicious canard.” 

Galacar scratched his beard and 
squared himself to write the ‘‘crawl,” 
which would have to be communicated 
toalleditors. The telegraph instruments 
had begun tochatter the first of the day's 
news when the call-bell in the cable 
room sounded twice, and a moment 
later an office-boy began stabbing cable 
copy on the editors’ hooks along the 
table. Galacar seized one of the float- 
ing sheets of tissue and spread it out 
in front of him. No cable ever came 
in so early, and Pop was not due in 
his room before ten o'clock. This is 
what ‘Galacar read : — 


“‘SuccusH (via courier to frontier) Oct. 14. 
—The disclosure of the plot to abduct the 
Sheik, as contained in the exclusive dispatches 
of the Continental Press yesterday, has com- 
pelled its abandonment. The Sheik was 
brought back to Succush shortly after day- 
light to-day, entering the town by the East 
Gate. He was concealed in a market wagon 
which came from the direction of Orsook. 
The inhabitants are still in ignorance of the 
affair. 

“‘Strenuous efforts are being made to sup- 
press the matter and wholesale denials of the 
story have already been sent out. It has been 
announced that the Sheik is indisposed and 
confined to his apartments. His silence is 
said to have been secured by bribery or in- 
timidation, though it is also stated that he is 
still ignorant of the real character of his 
assailants. 

‘Should it prove impossible to conceal the 
fact of the Sheik’s abduction, efforts will be 
made to lay the outrage at the door of the 
brigands who some years ago attempted to 
kidnap the Sheik while he 
was on a hunting trip. 

‘‘A rigorous censorship , __, 
of despatches has beenin- /// 4 
stituted and news sent |” 
through the regular chan- 
is wantonly perver- // 
ted.” 


Galacar read the ca- 
ble through, got up 
and sat down again. 
Then he went in to 
Pop. 

The old man was 
seated with his heels 
on the desk reading the 
““Statesman's Year 
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Book.” He had dark pouch- 
es under his eyes and he 
looked remarkably seedy. 

‘*Do you expect me to 
use this?’’ asked Galacar, 
holding up the sheet and 
grinning in spite of himself. 

““ Well, I should smile!” 
cried Pop, jerking his feet 
off of the desk and nearly 
upsetting himself. ‘‘ That's 
right off the griddle. The 
correspondent rushed that 
through at a triple urgent 

‘rate. He had to chase 
across the frontier to send it.” 

‘*When did you think of this, Pop?”’ 
asked Galacar, still smiling. 

“‘T thought of that,’’ replied Pop, 
gravely, ‘‘about the eighth drink last 
night. The more I thought about that 
balloon story the more brilliant it 
looked, and I was durned if I would 
see a piece of work like that stepped 
on and laughed at. Then this gag 
jumped into my head. They will think 
there must be something doing and that 
somehow we are ‘on.’ Anyway, the 
public will be all tied up. Go ahead, 
send it out. All the Opposition can do 
is to print the diplomatic denials, and 
nobody believes those, anyhow. Be- 
sides, I've got the wires out of Succush 
under censor. We’ll say our corre- 
spondent had to get out of Succush 
because of his fearless work.’’ 


Pop was on his feet in the vehemence - 


of his persuasive 
eloquence. 
Galacar scratch- 
ed his beard. ‘‘I 
don’t know that we 
could put ourselves 
in any more of a 
hole than we’re in 
now,”’ he said, ‘‘ be- 
sides, this is genius, 
and if you’ve got 
the genius, Pop, 
I’ve gotthenerve.”’ 
He looked out of 
the window for a 
moment, and then 
he stuck his head 
into the main office. 
‘*Jump that Suc- 
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cush cable ahead on all wires,’’ he 
shouted. Then to the operators, ‘‘ Break 
on everything you’re sending!’’ 

The cablegram from Succush, via 
the frontier, went east and west and 
south. Galacar passed the worst day in 
his newspaper experience. When Chi- 
cago inquired, ‘‘ What is this, a con 
game?” he swore that Chicago wasn’t 
game enough to edit a religious weekly. 

In some places the editors were afraid 
to print the second Succush story. In 
others the Opposition was howling 
‘‘fakirs’’ until the wretched editors 
went gray-headed and babbled on the 
wire.. It was nip and tuck all day 
whether the ‘‘ bluff’? would hold till we 
got ‘‘Good night!’’ But about three 
o’clock Galacar received a message from 
Chicago which altered his opinion of 
that editor. 

‘‘One of the Opposition papers out with re- 
port that part of the British Channel Squad- 
ron ordered to Mediterranean. Printed under 
the caption, ‘Was the Sheik Kidnapped?’ 
Can you get us that report?” 

‘* Boys,” shouted the news manager, 
‘“we've got ’em going!" He ran into 
cable room. 

‘Pop, you old back number,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘it’s going through! Read that!" 

‘““H’m! Channel Squadron, eh? 
That’s only a routine Admiralty 
move.’’ Then Pop looked up and 
closed one eye. ‘‘ But it does come in 
pat, don’t it?’’ hesaid. | 

‘*Pat?’’ Galacar picked up the mes- 
_ sage, for he meant 

to have it framed. 
‘*Pop,’’ he said, 
solemnly, ‘‘ we’re 
| saved, thanks to 
you and your wind- 
bag cable—and the 
mercy of  Provi- 
| dence.” 

Which was. part- 
ly, but not entire- 
ly, what our cor- 
respondent at Suc- 
cush said when he 
got across the fron- 
tier some days later 
disguised as a Mo- 
hammedan __horse- 
trader. 


A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’4; 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


I, Kenneth Montagu, am plucked of my patrimony by a 
Wandering about town in 


among them Sir Robert Volney. 


oup of elegant dicers, chief 
esperation I witness the kid- 


napping of a young woman. I gain access to the house where she is confined and con- 
verse with her until we are surprised by Volney, who seems to be the head devil of the 
affair. He entraps me in an empty room, but I make my escape. A friend takes me all unsus- 
pecting to a secret Jacobite meeting. There, after threats of violence, the company persuade 


me by cooler argument to swear allegiance to the Stuart cause. 


I stipulate, however, that 


two .f my new friends aid me in attempting the rescue of the lady. 
CHAPTER IV. 


OF LOVE AND WAR. 


LL day the rain had splashed 
3) down with an unusual per- 
(a sistence, but now there was 
) a rising wind and a dash of 
clear sky over to the south 
which promised fairer weather. I was 
blithe to see it, for we had our night’s 
work cut out for us, and a driving storm 
would not add to our comfort. 

From my hat, from the elbows of my 
riding-coat and from my boot heels con- 
stant rivulets ran; but I took pains to 
keep the pistols under my doublet dry as 
toast. 
flung myself from my horse and strode 
to the taproom where my companions 
awaited me. In truth they were mak- 
ing the best of their circumstances. A 
hot water jug steamed in front of the 
hearth where Creagh lolled in a big arm 
chair. At the table Captain Macdonald 
was compounding a brew by the aid of 
lemons, spices and brandy. They looked 
the picture of content and I stood 
streaming in the doorway a moment to 
admire the scene. 

‘“What luck, Montagu?” 
Creagh. 

“They’re at ‘The Jolly Soldier’ all 
right ex route for Epsom,’’ I told him. 
‘Arrived a half hour before I left. Ham- 
ish Gorm is hanging about there to let 
us know when they start. Volney has 
given orders for a fresh relay of horses, 


JS 


asked 


At the courtyard of the inn I . 


so they are to continue their journey 
to-night.’’ 

‘‘And the lady ?”’ 

‘The child looks like an angel of 
grief. She is quite out of hope. Faith, 
her despair took me by the heart.’’ 

‘““My certes! I dare swear it,’’ re- 
turned Donald Roy, dryly. ‘‘And did 
you make yourself known to her ?”’ 

‘“ No, she went straight to her room. 
Volney has given it out that the lady is 
his wife and is demented. His man 
Hawkins spreads the report broadcast 
to forestall any appeal she may make 
for help. I talked with the valet in 
the stables. He had much to say about 
how dearly his master and his mistress 
loved each other and what a pity ’twas 
that the lady has lately fallen out of her 
mind by reason of illness. ”T'was the 
one thing that spoilt the life of Mr. Ar- 
mitage, who fairly dotes on his sweet 
lady? Lud, yes! And one of her worst 
delusions is that he is not really her 
husband and that he wishes to harm 
her. Oh, they have contrived well 
their precious story to avoid outside in- 
terference,’’ I finished bitterly. 

I found more than one cause to doubt 
the fortunate issue of the enterprise 
upon which we were engaged. Volney 
might take the other road, or he might 
postpone his journey on account of the 
foul weather. Still other contingen- 
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cies rose to my mind but Donald Roy 
and Creagh made light of them. 

‘““Havers! If heis the man you have 
drawn for me he will never be letting a 
smirr of rain interfere with his plans; 
and as for the other road, it will be a 
river in spate by this time,” the High- 
lander ‘reassured me. 

‘Sure, I'll give you four to one in 
ponies the thing does not miscarry,’’ 
cried Creagh in his rollicking way. 
‘‘After the King comes home I’ll dance 
at your wedding, me boy; and here’s 
to Mrs. Montagu that is to be, bedad!”’ 

My wildest dreams had never carried 
me so far as this yet, and I flushed to 
my wig at his words; but the wild 
Irishman only laughed at my remon- 
strance. 

‘‘ Faith, man, ’tis youorI! ’Twould 
never do for three jolly blades like us 
to steal the lady from her lover and not 
offer another in exchange. No, no! 
Castle Creagh is crying for a mistress, 
and if you don’t spunk up to the lady 
Tony Creagh will.” 
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To his humor of daffing I succumbed 
and fell into an extraordinary ease with 
the world. Here I sat in a snug little 
tavern with the two most taking com- 
rades in the world drinking a hot punch 
brewed to a nicety, while outside the 
devil of a storm roared and screamed. 
Faith, the situation was one for com- 
placency. 

As for my companions, they were old 
campaigners, not to be ruffled by the 
slings of envious fortune. Captain Don- 
ald Roy was wont to bear with com- 
posure good luck and ill, content to 
sit him down whistling on the sodden 
heath to eat his mouthful of sour brose 
with the same good humor he would 
have displayed at a gathering of his 
clan gentlemen where the table groaned 
with usquebaugh, mountain trout and 
Highland venison. Creagh’s philos- 
ophy, too, was all for taking what the 
gods sent and leaving uncrossed bridges 
tillthe morrow. Was the weather foul ? 
Sure, the sun would soon shine and 
what was a cloak for but to keep out 
the rain? I never knew him lose his 
light gay spirits, and I have seen him 
at many an evil pass. 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the 
courtyard put a period to our festivities. 
Presently rug-headed Hamish Gorm 
entered, a splash of mud from brogues 
to bonnet. 

‘* What news, Hamish ? Has Volney 
started? ’’ I cried. 
“What luck, ‘* She would be 
iP) Montagu?” leaving directly. 
= asked Creagh, Ta Sassenach iss 
in ta carriage with 
ta daughter of 
MacLeod, and he 
will be a fery goot 
man to stick a dirk 
in what efer,’’ 
fumed the gillie. 

I caught him 
roughly by the 
shoulder. ‘‘ There 
will be no dirk 
play this night, 
Hamish Gorm. Do 
you hear that? It 
will be left for your 
betters to settle 
with this man, and 
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if you cannot remember that you will 
just stay here.”’ 

He muttered sullenly that he would 
remember, but it was a great pity if 
Hamish Gorm could not avenge the 
wrongs of the daughter of his chief. 

We rode for some miles along a cross 
country path where the mud was so deep 
that the horses sank to their fetlocks. 
The wind had driven away the rain and 
the night had cleared overhead. There 
were still scudding clouds scouring 
across the face of the moon, but the 
promise was for a clear night. We 
reached the Surrey road and followed it 
along the heath till we came to the 
shadow of three great oaks. Manya 
Dick Turpin of the road had lurked 
under the drooping boughs of these 
same trees and sallied out to the hilltop 
with his ominous cry of ‘‘ Stand and 
deliver!’’ Many a jolly grazier and 
fat squire had yielded up his purse at 
this turn of the road. For a change we 
meant to rum-pad a baronet, and I flat- 
ter myself we made as dashing a trio of 
cullies as any gentlemen of the heath 
among them all. 

It might have been a half-hour after 
we had taken our stand that the rumb- 
ling of a coach came to our ears. The 
horses were splashing through the mud, 
plainly making no great speed. Long 
before we saw the chaise, the cries of 
the postilions urging on the horses were 
to be heard. After an interminable 
period the carriage swung round the 
turn of the road and began to take the 
rise. We caught the postilion at disad- 
vantage as he was flogging the weary 
animals up the brow of the hill. He 
looked up and caught sight of us. 

‘* Out of the way, fellows,’’ he cried 
testily. Next instant he slipped to the 
ground and disappeared inthe darkness, 
crying ‘‘’ Ware highwaymen!’’ Inthe 
shine of the coach lamps he had seen 
Creagh’s mask and pistol. The valet 
Watkins, sitting on the box, tried to 
lash up the leaders but Macdonald 
blocked the way with his horse what 
time the Irishman and I gave our atten- 
tion to the occupants of the chaise. 

At the first cry of the postilion a be- 
wigged powdered head had been thrust 
from the window and immediately with- 
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drawn. Now I dismounted and went 
forward to open the door. From the 
comer of the coach into which Aileen 
Macleod had withdrawn a pair of bright 
eager eyes looked into my face, but no 
Volney was to be seen. The open door 
opposite explained his disappearance. 
I raised the mask a moment from my 
face, and the girl gave a cry of joy. 

‘* Did you think I had deserted you ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘¢ Oh, I did not know. I was think- 
ing that perhaps he had killed you. 
I will be thanking God that you are 
alive,’’ she cried, with a sweet little lift 
and tremble to her voice that told me 
tears were near. 

A shot rang out, and then another. 

‘“‘Excuse me for a moment. I had 
forgot the gentlemen,’’ I said, hastily 
withdrawing my head. 

As I ran round the back of the 
coach, I came plump into Volney. 
Though dressed to make love and not 
war, I'll do him the justice to say that 
one was as welcome to him as the 
other. He was shining in silver satin 
and blue silk and gold lace, but in 
each hand he carried a great horse 
pistol, one of which was still smoking 
at the barrel. The other he pointed 
at me, but with my sword I thrust up 
the point and it went off harmlessly 
in the air. Then I flung him from me 
and covered him with my _ barker. 
Creagh also was there to emphasize 
the wisdom of discretion. Sir Robert 
Volney was as daring a man as ever 
lived, but he was no fool. He looked 
at my weapon shining on him in the 
moonlight and quietly conceded to him- 
self that the game was against him for 
the moment. From his fingers he 
slipped the rings, and the watch from 
his waistcoat. To carry out our pre- 
tension, I took them and filled my 
pockets with his jewelry. 

‘©A black night, my cullies,’’ said 
Volney as easily as you please. 

‘The color of your business,’’ I re- 
torted thoughtlessly. 

He started, looking at me very sharp. 

‘Else you would not be traveling on 
such a night,’’ I explained lamely. 

“Ah! I think we will not discuss 
my business. As it happens, the lady 
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has no jewelry with her. If you are 
quite through with us, my good fel- 
lows, we'll wish you a pleasant even- 
ing. Watkins, where’s that d——d 
postilion ?”’ 

‘* Softly, Sir Robert! The night’s 
young yet. Will you not spare us fif- 
ten minutes while the horses rest ?’’ pro- 

Creagh. 

‘« Oh, if you put it that way,’’ he an- 
swered negligently, his agile mind busy 
with the problem before him. I think 
he began to put two and two together. 
My words might have been a chance 
shot, but when on the heel of them 
Creagh let slip his name, Volney did 
not need to be told that we were not 
regular fly-by-nights. His eyes and his 
ears were intent to pierce our disguises. 

‘‘ Faith, my bullies, you deserve suc- 
cess if you operate on such nights as 
this. An honest living were easier 
come by; but Lard! not soenticing by a 
deal. Your enterprise is worthy of com- 
mendation and I would wager a pony 
*gainst a pinch of snuff that some day 
you'll be raised to a high position by 
reason of it. How the old catch runs? 
‘And three merry men, and three merry men, 

And three merry men are we, 

As ever did sing three parts in a string, 

All under the gallow’s tree.’ 
If I have to get up in the milkman 
hours, begad, when that day comes I’ll 
make it a point to be at Tyburn to see 
your promotion over the heads of hum- 
drum honest folks,’’ he drawled, and at 
the tail of his speech yawned in our 
faces. 

‘We'll send you cards to the enter- 
tainment when that happy day arrives,” 
laughed Creagh, delighted at the aplomb 
of the Macaroni. 

Donald Roy came up to ask what 
should be done with Watkins. It ap- 
peared that Volney had mistaken him 
for one of usand let fly at him. The fel- 
low lay groaning on the ground as if he 
were on the edge of expiration. I 
stooped down and examined him. T'was 
a mere flesh scratch. 

‘Nothing the matter but a punc- 
tured wing. All he needs is a kerchief 
round his arm,”’ I said. 

Captain Macdonald looked disgusted 
and a little relieved. 
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“’ Fore God, he deaved (deafened) me 
with his yammering till I thought him 
about to ship for the other world. These 
Englishers make a geyan work about 
nothing.” 

For the moment remembrance of Vol- 
ney had slipped from our minds. As I 
rose to my feet he stepped forward. 
Out flashed his sword and ripped the 
mask from my face. 

‘‘ Egad, I thought so,” he chuckled. 
‘*My young friend Montagurepairing his 
fallen fortunes on the road! Won’t you 
introduce me to the other gentlemen, or 
would they rather remain incog? Cap- 
tain Claud Duval, your most obedient ! 
Sir Dick Turpin, yours to command ! 
Delighted, upon my word, to be rum- 
padded by such distinguished — er — 
knights of the road.” 

‘“The honoris ours,’’ answered Creagh 
gravely, returning his bow, but the 
Irishman’s devil-may-care eyes were 
dancing. 

‘(A strange fortuity, in faith, that 
our paths have crossed so often of late, 
Montagu. Now I would lay something 
good that our life lines will not cross 
more than once more.”’ 

‘‘ Why should we meet at all again?” 
Icried. ‘‘ Here is a piece of good turf 
under the moonlight. ’Twere a pity to 
lose it.’’ 

He appeared to consider. ‘‘ As you 
say, the turf is all that is to be de- 
sired and the light will suffice. Why 
not? We get in each other’s way con- 
foundedly, and out of doubt will some 
day have to settle our little difference. 
Well then, if ’twere done ’twere well 
done quickly. Faith, Mr. Montagu, 
y’are a man after my own heart, and it 
gives me a vast deal of pleasure to ac- 
cept your proposal. Consider me your 
most obedient to command and pro- 
digiously at your service.’’ 

Raffish and flamboyant, he lounged 
forward to the window of the car- 
riage. 

‘“‘T beg a thousand pardons, sweet, 
for leaving you a few minutes alone,”’ 
he said with his most silken irony. ‘‘I 
am desolated at the necessity, but this 
gentleman has a claim that cannot be 
ignored. Believe me, I shall make the 
absence very short. Dear my life, every 
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instant that I am from you is snatched 
from Paradise. Fain would I be with 
you alway, but stern duty’’—the villain 
stopped to draw a plaintive and theatric 
sigh—'‘‘ calls me to attend once for all 
to a matter of small moment. Anon I 
shall be with you, life of my life.’’ 

She looked at him as if he were the 
dirt beneath her feet, and still he smiled 
his winsome smile, carrying on the 
mock pretense that she was devoted 
to him. : 

‘Ah, sweet my heart!’? he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ 'twere cheap to die for such 
a loving look from thee. All Heaven 
lies in it. "Tis better far to live for 
many more of such,” 

There was a rush of feet and a flash 
of steel. Donald Roy leaped forward 
just in time, and the next moment 
Hamish Gorm lay stretched on the turf, 
muttering Gaelic oaths and tearing at 
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the sod with his dirk in an impotent 
rage. Sir Robert looked down at the 
prostrate man with his inscrutable smile. 

‘*Your friend from the Highlands is 
in a vast hurry, Montagu. He can't 
even wait till you have had your chance 
tocarve me. Well, are you ready to be- 
gin the argument ?” 

“Quite at your command. There isa 
bit of firm turf beyond the oaks. If you 
will lead the way I shall be with you 
anon.” 

“Lud. Ihad forgot. You have your 
adieux to make to the lady. Pray do 
not let me hurry you,” he said urbanely, 
as he picked his way daintily through 
the mud. 

When he had gone I turned to the 

irl. 

‘*You shall be quit of him,’’ I told 
her. You may rely on my friends—if 
the worst happens. They will take you 
to Montagu Grange, 
and my _ brother 
Charles will push on 
with you to Scot- 
land. In this coun- 
try you would not 
be safe from him 
while he lives.” 

Her face was like 
the snow. 

‘Iss there no other 
way whatever ?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Must you 
be fighting with this 
man for me, and you 
only a boy? Oh, I 
could be wishing for 
my brother Malcolm 
or some of the good 
claymores on the 
braes of Raasay !”’ 

The vanity in me 
was stung by her 
words. 

‘‘T’m not such a 


‘Your friend 
is ina hurry, 
Montagu.” 


boy neither, and 
Angelo judged me a 
good pupil. You 
might find a worse 
champion.” 


‘‘Oh, it iss the 
good friend you are 
to me, and I am 
loving you for it, 
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but I think of what may happen to 
you.” 

My pulse leaped and my eyes burned, 
but I answered lightly: 

‘For a change think of what may 
happen to him, and maybe to pass the 
time you might put up a bit prayer for 
me.” 

‘* Believe me, I will be doing that 
same,” she cried with shining eyes, and 
before I divined her intent had stooped 
to kiss my hand that rested on the coach 
door. 

My heart lilted as I crossed the heath 
to where the others were waiting for 
me beyond the dip of the hillock. 

‘* Faith, | began to think you had 
forgotten meand gone off with the lady 
yourself,”’ laughed Volney. 

I flung off my cloak and my inner 
coat, for though the night was chill I 
knew I should be warm enough when 
once we got to work. Then, strangely 
enough, an unaccountable reluctance 
to engage came over me, andI stood 
tracing figures on the heath with the 
point of my small-sword. 

‘« Are youready?’’ asked the baronet. 

I broke out impetuously. ‘‘ Sir Rob- 
ert, you have ruined many. Your vic- 
tims are to be counted by the score. I 
myselfam one. But this girl shall not 
be added to the list. I have sworn it; 
so have my friends. There is still time 
for you to leave unhurt if you desire it, 
but if we once cross swords one of us 
must die.’’ 

‘* And, prithee, Mr. Montagu, why 
came we here ?”’ 

‘* Vet even now if you will desist—”’ 

His caustic insolent laugh rang out 
gaily as he mouthed the speech of Ty- 
balt in actor fashion. : 


‘‘*« What, drawn, and talk of peace? I hate 
the word 


As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee ; 
Have at thee, coward.’ ”’ 


I drew back from his playful lunge. 

‘© Very well. Have it your own way. 
But you must have some one to act for 
you. Perhaps Captain Mac—er—the 
gentleman on your right—will second 
you.”’ 

Donald Roy drew himself up haught- 
ily. ‘' Feint a bit of it! I'm on the 
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other side of the dyke. Man, Montagu! 
I'm wondering at you, and him wrong- 
ing a Hieland lassie. Gin he waits till 
I stand back of him he’ll go wantin’, ye 
may lippen (trust) to that.” 

‘« Then it'll have to be you, Tony,” 
I said, tuming to Creagh. ‘‘ Guard, 
Sir Robert!” 

‘** Sdeath ! You're gettingin a hurry, 
Mr. Montagu. I see you're keen after 
that ‘ Hic Jacet ’I promised you. Lard! 
I vow you shall have it.” 

Under the shifting moonlight we fell 
to work on the dripping heath. We 
were not unevenly matched considering 
the time and the circumstances. I had 
in my favor youth, an active life, and a 
wrist of steel. At least I was a strong 
swordsman, even though I could not 
pretend to anything like the mastery of 
the weapon which he possessed. To 
some extent his superior skill was neu- 
tralized by the dim light. He had been. 
used to win his fights as much with his 
head as with his hand, to read his oppo- 
nent’s intention in advance from the 
eyes while he concealed his own; but 
the darkness, combined with my wooden 
face, made this impossible now. Every 
turn and trick of the game he knew, but 
theshifting shine and shadow discon- 
certed him. More than once I heard 
him curse softly when at a critical mo- 
ment the scudding clouds drifted across 
the moon in time to save me. 

He had the better of me throughout, 
but somehow I blundered through with- 
out letting him find the chance for which 
he looked. I kept my head, and par- 
ried by sheer luck his brilliant lunges. 
I broke ground and won free—if but 
barely —from hisincessant attack. More 
than once he pricked me. A high thrust 
which I diverted too late with the par- 
ade of tierce drew blood. He fleshed 
me again on the riposte by a one-two 
feint in tierce and a thrust in carte. 

‘«* Tart de donner et de ne pas rece- 
voir,’”” he quoted, as he parried my 
counter-thrust. 

Try as I would I could not get behind 
that wonderful guard of his. It was 
easy, graceful, careless almost, but it 
was sure. His point was a gleaming 
flash of light, but it never wavered from 
my body line. 
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A darker cloud obscured the moon, 
and by common consent we rested. 

‘* Three minutes for good-byes,” said 
Volney suggestively. 

‘* Oh, my friends need not order the 
hearse yet—at least for me. Of course, 
if it would be any convenience —”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Faith, you improve 
on acquaintance, Mr. Montagu, like 
good wine or—to stick to the same color 
—the taste of the lady’s lips.” 

I looked blackly at him. ‘‘ Do you 
pretend—? ”’ 

‘OQ, I_pretend nothing. Kiss and 
never tell, egad! Too bad they’re not 
for you, too, Montagu.”’ 

‘*T see that Sir Robert Volney has 
added another accomplishment to his 
vices.” 

‘‘ And that is— ?” 

‘‘He can couple a woman’s name 
with the hint of a slanderous lie.’’ 

Sir Robert turned to Creagh and 
waved a hand at me, shaking his head 
sorrowfully. ‘‘The country boor in 
evidence again. Curious how it will 
crop out. Ah, Mr. Montagu! The 
moon shines bright again. Shall we 
have the pleasure of renewing our little 
debate ?”’ 

I nodded curtly. He stopped a mo- 
ment to say: 

‘* You have a strong wrist and a pro- 
digious good fence, Mr. Montagu, but 
if you will pardon a word of criticism, 
I think your guard too high.” 

‘“Y’are not here to instruct me, Sir 
Robert, but—”’ 

‘““To kill you. Quite so!” he inter- 
rupted jauntily. ‘‘ Still, a friendly word 
of caution—and the guard 7s overhigh ! 
Tis the same fault my third had. I 
ran under it and—” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘““Was that the boy you killed for 
defending his sister?” I asked inso- 
lently. 

Apparently my hit did not pierce the 
skin. ‘‘No, I’ve forgot the nomina- 
tion of the gentleman. What matter? 
He has long been food for worms. Par- 
don me, I see blood trickling down 
your sword arm. Allow me to offer 
my kerchief.” 

‘* Thanks ! 
ready ?”’ 


'Twill do as it is. Art 
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‘‘Lard, yes! And guard lower, an’ 
you love me. The high guard is the 
one fault—Well parried, Montagu !—I 
find in Angelo's pupils. Correcting 
that, you would have made a rare 
swordsman in time.” 

His use of the subjunctive did not 
escape me. ‘‘I’m not dead yet,” I 
panted. 

I parried a feint w#e-deux, in carte, 
with the parade in semi-circle, and he 
came over my blade, thrusting low in 
carte. His laugh rang out as clear as 
a boy's, and the great eyes of the man 
blazed with the joy of fight. 

‘Gad, you're quick to take my mean- 
ing! Ah! You nearly began the long 
journey that time, my friend.” 

He had broken ground apparently in 
disorder, and by the feel of his sword I 
made sure he had in mind to parry; 
but the man was as full of tricks as the 
French King Louis, and with incredible 
swiftness he sent a straight thrust in 
high tierce—a thrust which sharply 
stung my ribs only, since I had flung 
myself aside in time to save my vitals. 

After that came the end. He caught 
me full and fair in the side of the neck. 
A moist stifling filled my throat and the 
turf whirled up to meet thesky. I knew 
nothing but a mad surge of rage that 
he had cut me to pieces and I had never 
touched him once. As I went down I 
flung myself forward at him wildly. It 
is to be presumed that he was off guard 
for the moment, supposing me a man 
already dead. My blade slipped along 
his, lurched farther forward, at last 
struck something soft and ripped down. 
A hundred crimson points zig-zagged 
before my eyes, and I dropped down 
into unconsciousness in a heap. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HUE AND CRY. 


Languidly I came back to a world 
that faded and grew clear again most 
puzzlingly, that danced and jerked to 
and fro in oddly irresponsible fashion. 
At first too deadly weary to explain the 
situation to myself, I presently made 
out that I was in a coach which lurched 
prodigiously and filled me with sharp 


A Daughter 


pains. Fronting me, was the apparent- 
ly lifeless body of a man propped in the 
corner with the head against the cush- 
ions, the white face grinning horribly 
at me. "T'was the face of Volney. I 
stirred to get it out of my line of vision, 
and a soft firm hand restrained me 
gently. 


Drawn by Stuart Travis. 
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‘* You are not to be stirring,” a sweet 
voice said. Then to herself its owner 
added, ever so softly and so happily, 
‘*Thaing do Dhia (Thank God)! He 
iss alive-—He iss alive!" 

I pointed feebly a leaden finger at the 
white face over against me with the 
shine of the moon on it. 


He parried my counter thrust. 
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‘* Dead?” 

“No. He hass just fainted. You 
are not to talk! ”’ 

‘* And Donald Roy--?” 

The imperious little hand slipped 
to cover my mouth, and Kenneth Mon- 
tagu kissed it where it lay. For a min- 
ute she did not lift the hand, what time 
I lay in a dream of warm happiness. A 
chuckle from the opposite seat aroused 
me. ‘The eyes in the colorless face had 
opened, and Volney sat looking at us 
with an ironic smile. 

‘*T must have fallen asleep—and_ be- 
fore a lady. A thousand apologies ! 
And for awakening so inopportunely, 
ten thousand more!” 

The flush of alarmed maiden modesty 
flooded her cheek. 

‘* You are to lie still, else the wound 
will break out again,” she said sharply. 

‘* Faith, it has broken out,” he feebly 
laughed, pretending to misunderstand. 
Then, “ Oh, you mean the sword cut. 
‘Twould never open after it has been 
dressed by so fair a leech.” 

He looked at me with an odd sort of 
friendliness. 

‘‘Egad, Montagu, had either of us 
driven but a finger’s breadth to left we 
had made sure work and saved the doc- 
tors a vast deal of pother. Where did 
you learn that mad lunge of yours ? Me- 
thought I had you speeding to kingdom 
come, and, Lard! you skewered me 
bravely. ’Slife, ‘tis an uncertain world 
this ! Here we ride back together to the 
inn and no man can say which of us has 
more than he can carry.’’ 

But I had no mind for badinage, and 
I turned my face from him sullenly. 
Silence fell till we jolted into the court- 
yard of ‘‘ The Jolly Soldier,’’ where 
Creagh, Macdonald and Hamish Gorm, 
having dismounted from their horses, 
waited to carry us into the house. By 
an odd chance Volney and I were put in 
the same room, the inn being full, and 
there Macdonald nursed us both, Creagh 
being for the most partabsent in London. 

Lying there day after day the baronet 
and I came in time to an odd liking for 
each other, discussing our affairs frank- 
ly with certain reservations. Once 
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he commented on the strangeness of it. 

‘A singular creature is man, Mon- 
tagu! Here are we two as friendly as 
—as brothers I had almost said, but 
most brothers hate each other with good 
cause. A while since we were for slaying; 
naught but cold steel would let out our 
heat ; and now—I swear I have for you 
a vast liking. Willitla t, think you?” 

‘Till we are on our feet again,” I 
answered. 

‘‘I suppose you are right,” he re- 
plied, with the first touch of despond- 
ency I had ever heard in his voice. 
‘The devil of it is that when I want a 
thing I never rest till I get it, and after 
I have won it I don't care for it.” 

“I’m an obstinate man myself,” I 
said. 

‘““Yes, I know. And when I say 
I'll do a thing and you say I shan’t 
nothing on earth can keep us from the 
small sword.” 

‘‘Did you never spare a victim— 
never draw back before the evil was 
done ?”’ I asked curiously. 

‘Many a time, but never when the 
incentive to the chase was so great as 
now. In this case—to pass by the ac- 
knowledged charms of the lady—I find 
two reasons for continuing: her proud 
coyness and your defense of her. Be 
sure I shall not fail.” 

‘“T think you will,’? I answered 
quietly. 

But as the days passed I observed a 
gradual change in Volney’s attitude 
toward the Highland lass. Macdonald 
had found a temporary home for her at 
the house of a kind-hearted widow and 
so long as we were in danger the girl 
and her gray-haired friend came often to 
offer their services in nursing. Aileen 
treated the baronet with such shy, gen- 
tle womanliness, that he was moved 
not alittle from hiscynical, ironic gaiety. 

More than once I caught on his 
face a pain of wistfulness that told me 
of another man beneath the polished, 
heartless Macaroni. For the moment 
I knew he repented of his attempted 
wrong, though I could not know that 
the day of manly reparation would 
come to blot out his sin against her. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF ROSE 


By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


THINKING IT OVER 


HAVEN'T known the Lieutenant long, 

but he and Rose have known each other 

since her pinafore days. I believe he 
thinks me Literary with a capital L. I rather 
blame Rose for that. He acts 
a little afraid of me. I wish 
he wasn’t. He is just back 
from the Philippines, and I 
wanted to hear his account 
of what he had been doing 
there—something very well 
worth while, so- Congress 
said—but he wouldn’t talk 
much. 

‘“*Glad you’re home?’ I 
askel, unnecessarily. He 
smiled for answer, and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, looked 
about the room with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“The Aphrodite got into 
New York harbor Saturday, 
he said; ‘‘I spent Sunday 
with my sister ’’—this was 
Monday—‘‘and came back 
to-day—on business.’’ 

Then he picked a piece of 
a blue ribbon out of Rose’s 
work-basket. I never have 
a work-basket. I have some 
needles and thread in an ex- 
candy-box. 

‘‘ What dainty little things 
she has!’’ he remarked. 

I answered, ‘“‘Yes. And did you really 
manage to get up those sunken ships?”’ 

‘“Only one of them,”’ he replied in a bored 
way. ‘‘Do you think she’ll be in soon ?”’ 

There was no need of a reply. The door 
opened and Rose came in. Such a sunshiny, 
bright-petalled Rose. She looked disgrace- 
fully pretty. Her hat, made by a little, un- 
known French milliner, who adores her, was 
a dream. Her gray, tailor gown, built by 
Isaac Rosenbaum, over on the East Side, had, 


Disgracefully pretty. 


as it clothed her slender shape, a Parisian air 
that belied its Hebraic origin. She carried a 
big bunch of yellow daffies. 

**See, Cherie,’’ she cried; ‘spring has 
come.’’ 

Then she caught sight of 
the Lieutenant. 

“Why, Ted,” with a rush 
toward him, ‘‘ you dear old 
thing.” 

And the ‘dear old thing’ 
managed to find both her 
hands and to hold them a 
sufficiently long time, too. 
He finally let them go, and 
the daffies fell down and 
they must both pick them 
oP And when they raised 
their heads, if she hadn’t 
been as blind as a bat or as 
love could make her, she 
must have read in his eyes— 
But she said : 

‘‘How nice it is to see 
you,’’ and took off her hat 
and fluffed her pompadour 
into shape. She sat down 
on the couch and leaned back 
against the dark red pillows. 
Rose is of an artistic nature, 
and instinctively chooses the 
right attitude. I sat on a 
low stool by the window, 
with my elbows on my 
knees. My shoulders were humped up, and 
I knew the light fell on my face through 
greenish yellow shades—the landlord will 
not change them. But it didn’t matter. The 
Lieutenant didn’t see me. He was looking 
at Rose. 

‘“ How does it feel to be a hero?’’ she in- 
quired, saucily. 

“Don’t know.” 

“Oh, don’t deny it. Tread all about it. Or 
rather, Cherie read it to me,’’ she added, 
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truthfully. ‘It was great,’ she went on. 
‘““We are so proud of you. Has he told 
you all about it?” turning to me. 

‘“*He won't tell me a word,’’ I said. 

‘“‘He always was obstinate. Well, Ted, 
how are laurel wreaths worn now?’ Rose is 
frivolous sometimes. 

“In much the same way as golden crowns,” 
he replied, looking admiringly at her yellow 
locks. Rose clap her hands. 

‘Pretty good for a sailor fresh from the 
society of black ladies,’’ she cried. 

The conversation was getting uninterest- 
ing and I started to go. : 

“You're not going back to work?’’ said 
Rose, pulling me down on the couch beside 
her. As I was then within his range of vision, 
the Lieutenant was obliged to look at me. It 
was the first time that afternoon, I believe, 
that he had really seen me. 


‘““You must have met me before,’’ I said | 


pertly. He irritated me. 

‘*You are pale,’”’ he began. 

“You're not,’’ I interrupted. Indeed his 
face was as brown as an Indian’s. How good 
he wasto look at! How could Rose have pre- 
ferred—well, it’s not my affair. 

“I dropped into the club, Saturday,’’ Ted 
was saying. ‘‘ Not many there. The fellows 
have begun to go into the country. Bully 
good golfing weather. I heard a bit of news, 
though, that staggered me, by Jove! Paul 
Center's engaged. Fancy old Paul!” 

“Why do you say, ‘Fancy old Paul?’” 
asked Rose in an indescribable voice. 

“Oh, I hardly know. Only Paul never 
seemed the marrying sort. Always went in 
for sport; horses and all that. Must have 
been sudden. He was allright when I went 
away.” 

‘He's all right now,” said I. 

‘*Do you know the girl ?’’ he asked quickly. 

‘‘ Does she know——’”’ and Rose giggled. 

‘“What's the joke?” The Lieutenant 
looked puzzled. 

‘““Why don't you tell him, Cherie?” 

Rose was fingering a heart-shaped locket, a 
foolish affair, given her recently. 

‘Why don’t you tell him ?’’ she repeated. 

The Lientenant looked at me and straight- 
ened himself in his chair. I saw that one 
hand held the bit of blue ribbon in an 
iron grip and the other was clenched on 
his knee. My heart ached for him. To 
come back from the Philippines and find the 
girl you love engaged to another man, and 
to such an unexpected sort of man as Paul,— 
it was hard. His face turned white under its 
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tan and his eyes looked appealingly into 
mine. 

‘It isn’t,” he began, in a low tone. 

I nodded. 

‘““Yes,”’ I said; ‘it is.”’ 

Rose still toyed with the locket. Suddenly 
she pressed the spring and leaned toward the 
Lieutenant. 

‘Isn't it good of him ?’’ she asked. 

The Lieutenant bit his lip, looked from her 
happy, unconscious face to me, and back at 
the locket. He pulled himself together with 
an evident effort, took Rose’s hand and kissed 
it tenderly. 

“How glad Iam,” he said. ‘‘ You’ll take 
an old friend's good wishes, won't you?” 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Cherie,’”’ said Rose suddenly ,—we were at 
dinner and she was daintily peeling a tan- 
i ‘“‘Do you know, I believe Ted is in 


She was deeper than I thought. She had 
seen it. 

‘“Nonsense,”’ said I. ‘* You imagine it.” 

“O, well, you needn’t be angry. I couldn't 
help seeing. I’ve got eyes.’”’ 

‘** How can you speak of it in that heartless 
way? I asked: really disappointed. This was 
a side of Rose that I had never seen. She was 
always tender-hearted, except when she was 
unconsciously cruel. 

‘‘Heartless!’? She dropped the little 
golden ball into her plate and stared at me 
out of two big, surprised gray eyes. ‘I didn’t 
mean to be heartless.” 

‘“‘Well, it sounded so;” I insisted ; ‘‘ to 
speak in that way of a man who loves a 
woman with all his heart and knows that the 
woman doesn’t love him——”’ 

Rose leaned across the table. 

‘But don’t vou, Cherie ?’”’ she asked. 

‘*Don't I?'’ I gasped. 

‘* He's such a dear boy,”’ she continued. 

‘Such a dear hoy !’’ Lechoed stupidly. 

““T saw the look he gave you when you 
told him I was engaged to Paul. It was as 
though he envied our—our happiness. Tell 
me, dear, had you refused him ?” 

‘No, oh, no,” I insisted. 

‘“*You're sure.” 

T nodded. 

“But, Cherie, he's certain to ask you; I 
can tell—" she shook her head knowingly— 
‘cand till then, you’ll—think it over, won’t 
you?” 

I looked into the honest gray eyes raised 
to mine. . 

‘Till then,” I said gently, ‘‘ I'll think it over.’ 


ON BEING BORED. 


« Y house is too little to live in,’ T 
M quoted. 
“Oh! what would I doin a Flat? 
“With a Bore for a Caller, 


“It seems even Smaller, 
© There’s nothing so Strange about That.” 


Rose brushed out her pretty hair and held 
a strand of it to the light. 

“To must have it singed to-morrow,’ she 
said, and then, with a yawn, ‘‘ What queer 
little rhymes Gelett Burgess does write !"” 

*Rose,"’ said 1, viciously pulling out my 
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own hairpins, ‘‘ there are moments when you 
really disappoint me. And this,” I added 
sadly, ‘‘is one of them.” 

‘‘I suppose you mean Mr. Smith,” said 
Rose, still calmly plying her brush. Rose is 
inconsequent, but I understand her. So I 
replied : 

“I do mean Mr. Smith. Mr. William 
Smith. How did you guess it?” 

‘Why, the man’s harmless, Cherie, and an 
old friend of Sister Polly's.’’ 

“*My dear Rose, I don’t dispute the fact 
of his being an old friend of your sister’s. 
You tell me she is a most amiable woman ; 
—but as for being harmless, he most cer- 
tainly is not. Harmless! Do 
you calla man harmless who 
will sit for hours and play 
three chords on that banjo— 
I'll hide it before he comes 
again—and hums ‘Ever of 
Thee I'm fondly Dreaming ’? 
A man who tells you of every 
dinner and dance he’s been to 
for the last month, when he 
knows you've given up din- 
ners and dances and are being 
independent? A man who says 
‘I don’t think I have seen 
anything of yours lately,’ 
and doesn’t know that your 
first story isn’t published yet 
and won’t be for another 
month ?’”? And I would have 
gone on indefinitely, only 
Rose stopped me. 

“‘ Poor child!’ she said ; ‘‘it 
was pretty hard for you. I 
didn’t realize how disagree- 
ble he would seem. You see 
I’m used to him. I know he 
can't sing. I didn't even 
notice what he tried to-night. 
But I always put the banjo 
within his reach. It pleases 
him and doesn't hurt me——”’ 

“But it’s death to the frog 
—meaning me,” I put in. ‘ 

“Poor Cherie!" she said 
penitentially ; ‘‘ it was too bad. 

I won’t do it again. But he 
is really very difficult to talk 
with——"” 

“At.” I rudely interrupted. 


Fler tailor gown built by Isaac 
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You see,’ here she leaned towards me, confi- 
dentially, ‘‘I am not listening to him at all.’’ 

‘‘Not listening ?” 

“No, ’m—I'm planning my clothes.”’ 

‘* Clothes ?” I repeated. 

‘*Yes, new gowns, you know. Things for 
next summer.”’ 

She leaned back comfortably, now that the 
confession was over, and offered this further 
explanation : 

‘‘T’ve been doing it for some time now. I 
have everything arranged except the hats. I 
shall do those next week. Iam going to din- 
ner with him Wednesday.” 

‘*Rose,’’ said I, humbly, ‘‘I bow to you. I 
have learned from you to- 
night a lesson which goes far 
beyond anything the most blasé 
society woman could teach me. 
My innocent Puritan maid, 
would you mind telling a poor 
ignorant girl such as you see 
before you, how sucha stu- 
pendous scheme for the miti- 
gation of bores came to be ar- 
ranged and carried out with 
such marked success? For 
that it Aas succeeded there 
can pene dou aoe 

“T knew you’ me,”’ 
she began, ‘‘but FP eouldn’t 
bear to have you think I was 
really interested im him. You 
are so bright——” 

“Bright,” I interrupted ; 
“TI ama dolt; a plain out and 
out idiot. Oh, the hours I’ve 
wasted on people whom I 
have to know, people whom I 
have to see! Hours when 
my brain reeled with the ef- 
fort to keep pace with the 
monologues they spoke con- 
cerning themselves and other 
things in which I was not in- 
terested. I see, now, I hada 
conscience. I will no longer 

~# haveaconscience. I will ‘con- 
fi i tinue tosmile,’ like the 
weld in old man on the stile, 
= fo Rparomen but I will think only of 

' «7s? things that please me. 

‘Yes’ and 
ecent inter- 


I will sa 
‘No ' at 


“Well, at,” she agreed. Rosenbaum. vals — but, Rose, "I 
“But you shouldn't let people ; broke off suddenly, ‘‘to- 
bore you so,” she went on. ‘‘You should night, when Mr. Smit: asked you what you 


think of somethiag pleasant.” 

“Something pleasant!” I echoed ; ‘‘ some- 
thing pleasant, and Mr. William Smith in the 
room !’’ 


“Cherie,”’ said Rose with much dignity. 
“You know why I receive him. If mamma 
should ever know that I would not let him 
call, she would consider me guilty of great 
rudeness towards our old neighbor's son and 
it would grieve her. I will confess to you, 
that for a gentleman—and he 7s one, dear— 
he is about as stupid and tiresome a person 
as 1 ever knew. But he seldom bores me. 


thought of the last verse of that lullaby, do 
you know what you answered ?"’ 

‘“Why, I said, ‘It’s very sweet.’ Didn’tI ?”’ 

“No,” I replied. ‘You said, ‘It’s very 
cheap.’ ”’ 

‘‘Good gracious!’ she gasped; ‘I must 
have been thinking of my blue evening gown.” 

‘*He had sung it three times,’’ I explained. 
“He wrote it himself.’’ 

‘*Good gracious!" said Rose again. 

““T begin to see,’’ said I, ‘‘ that in spite of 
the brilliance of your idea and the cleverness 
of its execution, it has its drawhacks.”’ 
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‘“*Well,’’ said Rose, rising to the occasion, 
and to turn out the gas in the hall, ‘‘it’s 
like wireless telegtaphy it hasn’t been per- 
fected yet, but I think the idea is all right.”’ 

‘*I think so too,’’ said I meekly. 

I felt my way through the hall to my 
own room—we had our first gas bill last 
week and are living in semi-darkness till we 
get over the shock. 

I reached my haven of rest and lighted a 
ghostly little candle on my desk. From out 
its birchbark frame Rose’s pictured face 
looked into mine. 

“It’s very good,’’ I said to myself. ‘‘So 
like her, so like her,’’I repeated ; more slowly, 
leaning nearer to it and searching vaguely for 
something—something—ah, yes, that was it. 
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The very expression she had worn to-night 
when she had said to Mr. Smith, ‘‘ It’s very 
cheap.’’ And, yes, it was the very same loo! 
she had the other night when I was telling 
her of the state of affairs in the Philippines. 
What was it she had said then? I put my 
hand to my head. That was it. When I had 
finished, she said: ‘It’s very short.’’ And I 
had thought she referred to my interesting 
account—it was interesting—I had had it ex- 
plained to me the evening before. 

‘‘It’s very short,’’ I muttered to myself, as 
I extinguished my tired and sputtering candle. 
Rose’s new golt skirt had been sent home 
that day. There was some fault she had 
found with it. Could she have meant—perish 
the thought ! 


THE POET’S SOCIAL GUIDE 


Drawn by Harper Pennington. 


In eating pie you must observe 
This rule—don’t use your knife ! 
For if you do, no heiress will 
Consent to be your wife. 
You may do other things as bad, 
Or even worse, perhaps ; 
But in society you'll find 
This is an aw/ul lapse. 
And what is more, when you request 


The lady for her hand— 
The one, of course, which holds the purse— 
She’ll sniff at your demand. 


THE REASON. 


The reason for the rule above 
Is clear as you could wish : 
If you employ your knife for pie, 
You can’t use it for fish. 
W. W. WHITELOCK. 


DE PROFUNDIS 


By NORVELL HARRISON 


HAPMAN yawned. The natural forma- 
tions had begun to bore him. So had 
the eager exclamations of the twenty- 

three women who, note-book in hand, ran 
back and forth, peering into every nook and 
cranny of ‘The Gipsy Chamber.’’ He eyed 
them disapprovingly. 

“They are too old and stout to hop around 
so,”’ he mused, sourly. ‘‘And it’s undignified 
to take such a childlike interest in caves and 
things. I wonder what the S’s on their badges 
stand for. Not for Sweet Sixteen, surely! 


Perchance for Scientific Sisters.” 

His glance passed beyond them to the tall, 
retty girl who had dined at the table next 
is at ‘‘The Mansion Inn.’’ ‘‘She’s the only 

natural formation that has made it worth 
while spending an hour and a half in this 
beastly pit,’? he told himself. ‘‘I wonder if 
she’s noticed that we are the only young and 
slim people in Luray Cave to-day. ’ 

He moved nearer her, and it dia not escape 

him that she had been gazing in his direction; 
perhaps at the Scientific Sisters. But now, 
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as he approached, she dropped her eyes rather 
hastily to the dark pool of stagnant water 
which lay at one side of the chamber. 

‘So,’ thought Chapman, curiously pleased, 
‘*she has noticed it! Bless her pretty heart !’’ 
He began wonders what she would do if 
he should ask her if she wasn’t lonely, too. 
Or say he didn’t believe she remembered him 
and remind her of the day his old friend, Bob, 
introduced them, etc. She might blush and 
hesitate and be lost; and she might even ask 
what had ever become of Bob. On the other 
hand, she might not. It would certainly be 
risky, but— 

“Ladies and 
the kind gentle- 
man,’ the guide 
called out, ‘‘ we 
now proceed to 
the darkest part 
of the cave. You 
will please follow 
me in single file, 
and if you, sir,’ 
to Chapman, 
‘‘will take this 
torch and bring 
up the rear, I am 
sure the ladies 
will be most. 
grateful to you 
for being a lamp 
unto their feet.”’ 

Chapman took 
the torch that the 
guide brought to 
him, and waited. 
The = Scientific 
Sisters, bendin 
their bonnet 
heads low to es- 
cape from colli- 
sion with the low 

- ceiling of the nar- 
row hallway, began to follow each other ont. 

“It looks like leap-frog,’’ Chapman mur- 
mured. ‘‘What a picnic for the last one!” 
He turned, smiling, half unconsciously, to 
the pretty girl, The smoky light from his 
torch fell yellow upon her face, and he thought 
—he was sure—that it lit up an -answering 
smile. It disappeared at once, and Chapman 
turned half away and looked into the pool. 

“T’ll give her time,’ he told the slimy 
water. Not look around for several minutes. 
‘“By Jove, what ripping hair she’s got!’ 
After a while he moved the merest thought, 
and out of the tail of his eye he could see a 
woman’s skirt close beside him—a skirt which 
did not move. Presently nothing moved! 
The stillness was absolute. He and that 
skirted person were alone. The torch trem- 
bled in his hand. ‘‘Accidents will happen,”’ 
he told himself. Then something dropped 
like a falling star—splashed and hissed—and 
all was very dark. 

‘And I'm three miles from a match,’’ he 
ejaculated, willing that she should at once 
grasp the situation. 


‘Oh!’ gasped a voice behind him. ‘t How 


There he held it, horror struck. 
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could you be so clumsy? Lok in the little 
pockets inside ?”’ 

He turned with a well-done exclamation of 
surprise. ‘‘Who are you? Where are you? 
Are you man or woman? Speak!” 

“If I were a man,’’ the voice answered 
somewhat tartly, ‘‘I’d know where to find a 
match. / would carry a match-safe.’’ 

“It is empty,’’ Chapman said, lying gal- 
lantly ; ‘‘ they alwaysare.’’ He peered darkly. 

‘Then we may as well sit down and die. I 
see nothing to wait for.’’ There were tears in 
her voice, but she sternly swallowedthem. ‘I 
think,’’ she add-- 
ed, ‘‘that there 
are rats close be- 
side me.” 

Chapman lean- 
ed forward in the 
darkness. She 
must have mov- 
ed a little, for 
his outstretched 
hand _ touched 
nothing. ‘‘Don’t 
be afraid,’’ he 
said, reassuring- 
ly, ‘‘cave rats 
are not vicious. 
Anyhow, the 
guide will soon 
come back for 
us. They make 
them. In the 
meantime—”’ 

‘f “Are you sure 
he will ?”’ 
“T know it. 


“How do you 
know it?” 

‘(In the mean- 

; time I will tell 
you how I know it.’’ He had not meant to 
say this, but the exigencies of the case de- 
nanded it. ‘‘How far away are you?’’ he 
questioned, irrelevantly. 

* From what?” 

“ From—well, from me.’’ 

“T don’t know. I’ve moved three steps 
away from the awe : 

Chapman took his three steps softly. Again 
his outstretched hand touched nothing. 
“Which way ?’’ he asked, frowning. 

‘‘How can I tell? Why? Are you nervous 
in the dark ?”’ 

How sweet her voice was! He stood still 
and thought. ‘‘ Not nervous,’’ he said, final- 
ly, ‘‘ but lonely—very.”’ 

‘Suppose we keep up a brisk conversa- 
tion,’’ she said, encouragingly. 

“I've been lonely ever since I first saw Lu- 
ray,’’ Chapman exclaimed. ‘‘Those big 
ladies made me so. Those good old souls 
with their college letters on their shirts. You 
have no S’s—and, then—there is your hair. 
It is very pretty hair.”’ 

There was a slight pause—then a little 
laugh, 
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“Do you really think my hair is pretty?” 
she asked. 

Chapman, flinging his arms widely in cir- 
cles, took three other steps—this time in quite 
a new direction. Wheu she spoke, he found 
that it was in quite a wrong direction. 

‘*What are you doing ?’’ she called, from a 
great way off. ‘Or is it rats?” 

“It is I,” he answered indignantly, “I am 
hunting.’’ He made straight for the voice, 
sliding his feet cautiously over the uncertain 
slime. - ‘‘ Your hair, you know. I could tell 
you better about it if I were nearer you.” 

‘* Perhaps you had better not. Put it off,’ 
she suggested. ‘I don’t believe you'll ever 
be any nearer.”’ 


“If I had known vou would not mind,”’ he 
said, still groping, ‘‘I would have mentioned 
it earlier in the day. At the inn at dinner I 
looked at it a great many times. - Also at 
other features, which I am beginning to for- 
get. I—I feel that we are wasting time.”’ 

““ How so ?”’ she asked. 

‘Those plump females may be back at any 
moment. D—n! You can see that, can’t 
you?” ¢ 

A portion of these remarks was uttered in a 
very low tone indeed. But she was evidently 
closer than he thought. 

‘‘T heard it,” she said, coldly. 

-“T hit my head,’ he explained, apologet- 
ically. ‘I’m sorry, but it’s all your fault. 
Did you ever go to Jersey on a foggy night ? 
They ring a bell from the slip, and the boat 
steers for the noise.’”’ 

oe Well ?”? 

“Can you whistle ?”’ he asked. 

‘““No,”’ she said. 

“You can sing?” 

** No.” 

“A trifle?” he pleaded. 

‘*A few bars,” she admitted, reluctantly. 

‘Sing them,” he commanded, triumphant- 
ly. ‘‘ Sing them over and over.” 
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There was that in his voice that brooked no 
denial. She sang: 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Tum ta ta de. 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Tum ta ta de. 

My country ——-—___" 


At the third ‘‘country ”’ she felt something 
brush her skirt. Then somebody seized her 
hand and whispered jubilantly. 

“I've seen stars getting here. But it was 
worth it. And now I’m going to reward my- 
self by a look at just one more star.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’ she asked, disen- 
gaging her hand with a laugh. 

“‘T mean,” said Chapman, ‘‘ that I dare say 
I have a match afterall. Ah! I find I have. 
In—just—three —seconds we will—” 

He found the dry spot that he was looking 
for and flared the lighted match close to the 
smiling face. There he held it, horror-struck, 
until the flame threatened to scorch the 
smooth bands of gray hair which lav below 
her bonnet, and the charred ashes dropped 
upon the ribbon badge which lay upon her 
ample bosom. And when it fell from his 
trembling hand he made no move to light an- 
other. Nor did he offer to speak again. Even 
when the lady asked him very politely if he 
still felt nervous in the dark and reminded 
him that they had agreed to keep up a brisk 
conversation, he declined to answer. 

A great while later the rest of the party 
came hack to them. The ‘‘Seed Sowers” 
surrounded their lost secretary with little 
cries of delight. But nobody, saving the 
guide, spoke to Chapman. A tall Pree girl, 
who kept well in the rear, would not even 
look at him, but kept her eyes on the surface 
of the pool where floated a blackened torch. 


MIKE CASEY, HI§ WIFE AND HIS PIPE 


By CLARA NORTON 


6¢W SAY, Mary Ellen, my pipe’s out,’’ said 
Mike Casey as he sat rocking a cradle 
that held a bouncing young son. 

“Be thankful for that same, Mike, me 
boy,” replied Mrs. Casey, as she turned the 
washtub upside down and laid the washboard 
against the wall. ; ; 

‘But there’s no to-baccy in the house.’ 

‘Another blessin’ then,’’ and Mrs. Casey 
sat down in the ample rocker and lay back 
with a comfortable sigh, her plump sides 
reposing in enviable ease as she drew her 
heels over the strip of carpet under her chair. 

“Aganin his own house and out of to- 
bacey.”” ‘ 

“But you have the pipe, vou know,”’ said 
she, with a sly glance over her shoulder, 


’ 


amused at him as he sat in deep dejection 
bunting the cradle with his foot. 

“It’s hardly purty enough or else you’d 
be tacking a ribbon to it and stringing it on 
the wall.” 

‘Oh, then sure the smoke inspector would 
be around to fumigate us or quarantine us or 
the Lord only knows what.” 

‘*On account of me pipe? The pipe that's 
lasted these years? As harmless a_ little 
article as you'd find ina day’s walk.” 

** But do vou mind the smell o’ the crathur 
and call yourself an honest man, Mike ?” 

‘Aw, now, Mary Ellen.” 

‘*Sure, Mike," said Mrs. Casey, with indo- 
lent but firm decision. 

‘Aw, but Mary Ellen, you have no feelin’ 
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in you. Think of Mike Casey with an empty 
ipe. 
‘“*Too bad, too bad,’’ said she with mock 
emotion. 

‘Tt is too bad,” said he, looking helplessly 
at the pipe and pitying himself with great 
tenderness. 

‘How much better to have an empty crib 
than an empty pipe ’’ said she with great sol- 
emnity, but winking at the opposite wall and 
slyly watching the impatient foot rocking the 
infant. 

‘*But a smoke’s a great comfort to a man.”’ 

‘* But not a patch to the sleeping craythur 
under your nose.” 

‘*Oh, I dinnaw,” said Mike, shaking his 
head dubiously. 

** Aw, man, sure 
you're forgettin’ 
your blessin’s. A 
smoke can’t talk 
to you nor can it 
crow at you norcan 
it laugh at you.” 

‘* Nor can it howl 
at me aether,”’ said 
Mike in sour con- 
templation of the 
crabbed visage of 
his son, whose hil- 
arious lungs and 
boisterous dispo- 
sition lacked popu- 
larity in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Well, Mike, 
our boy has fine 
lungs and if his 
how! is strong, its 
chice.”’ { 

“‘The howl may 
be chice, but it’s 
not my chice,” said 
he grumpily. 

‘*But it’sa great 
comfort to a poor 
child,’ said Mary 
Ellen, with her art- 
ful wink at the 
opposite wall. 

‘“*Oh, the gos- 
soon,”’ 
shook a contempt- 
uous fist at his 
sleeping heir. 

‘* Mike, for shame. 
you, too.” 

‘Who wanted him to be the picter o’ me? 
I didn’t.” 

““Well, now, don’t blame the poor child 
for his misfortune. He may grow up to re- 
semble his mother after all. Who knows?”’ 

Casey turned quickly, anticipating a rogu- 
ish smile, but Mrs. Casey was lying back in 
her chair, her eyes closed, a sleepy calmness 
spread over her features—the picture of inno- 
cence. 

“Aw, now, Mary Ellen.” 

“Sure, Mike,’’ she nodded drowsily. 

“You're as stubborn a woman as a man 


And him the picter o’ 


and Casey “Wau y 


‘Better an empty crib than an empty pipe.” 


could find anywhere with his eyes shut.” 

“Yes, then, indeed, I am_ that,’? she 
added agreeably, ‘‘that stubborn that me 
mate’ll not be found in Ameriky.”’ 

‘‘And stony-hearted, too,’’ said Mike. 

“Ah, sure the rocky road to Dublin is 
nothin’ to me. You can strike a match on 
the flint of me heart,’’ she said with a laugh. 

“Faith, then, it’s smart ye are to know 
your own failings, Mary Ellen?” 

“Tut, tut, man, don’t be flatterin’ me. 
Sure if you married the leg of the stove it 
wouldn’t be long findin’ out that it’s crooked 
and black. For you’re an open-minded man, 
Mike.”’ 

‘‘And an open-handed man too, Mary 
Ellen, though Iam 
not the one to be 
pipin’ me own 
tunes. And you 
know that I’m not 
the one to refuse 
you a bit of a 
smoke if you had 
your mouth open.” 


“Oh, I know, 
I'm a_ tight-fisted 
woman, Mike. I 


suppose it comes 
from rubbin’ the 
washboard from 
peep o’day till the 
first wink of night. 
And there’s no- 
thin’ like it to 
harden the fists, 
me boy,” said 
Mary Ellen, hold- 
ing up her fat, red 
fist ina literal way 
that displeased her 
more imaginative 
husband. 

“I’m not speak- 
in’ of worruk,” 
said he with a fine 
air of disgust. 

“Sure’n I know 
that you’re not 
speakin’ of wor- - 
ruk. You were al- 
ways the great 
hand to speak of 
everything but 
worruk. Oh, but 
sure it's a poor family that can’t support 
a gentleman,’’ said she witha consoling sigh. 

“But what’s a man todo without tobaccy?”’ 

““What’s a man to do with it?” 

‘““Why, smoke it. What else would he do?” 

‘‘Oh, nuthin’ else,’’ said she significantly. 

“Listen to the woman, and the neighbors 
begrudgin’ you the good man you've got, if 
I do say it meself.’”’ 

‘Indeed, sure, they’re jealous of all me or- 
naments.”’ 

‘Now, if anyone was to hear you, wouldn’t 
they think that I was the weed over there on 
the windy-sill ?”’ 

“Buta geranium can't smoke, Mike.” 
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‘*T should think you'd let a man do what's 
in his nature to do best and be proud of him 
for it—if it’s only smokin’ a pipe,”’ said he, 
with a mpy attempt at good humor. 

‘And ain’t I proud of you? Sure there's 
not another man this side of Ireland that can 
burn a ton of tobaccy as nate and as clane as 
yourself.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, of course, it’s a trade,” gravely as- 
sented her husband, “ requiring both patience 
and good drawin’-power.”’ ; 

‘‘Faith, you have the two virtues, then. 
Sure’n you have. Patience that would bloom 
in a woolen mill and drawin' power that’d put 
to shame the smoke-stack on a tug-boat.”’ 

“You're a smart cratur,’’ said he with a 
sour glance over his shoulder. 

‘* Now, Mike, don’t be flatterin’ me. We’ve 
been married these years and there’s no need 
to be polite to one another,’’ said she, return- 
ing his glance with a roguish glance in her 
brown eye. 

‘Polite, how are you? Expectin’ me good 
nature with an empty pipe in me mouth. 
You're that quarrelsome, sure you’d pick a 
fight with a goat, not to saya paicable man 
like meself.’’ 

‘But a goat’s an active baste anyhow and 
whatever he does he puts his shoulder to the 
wheel in a way that'd but be a saint’s pattern 
for his betters.’’ 

‘*Now, listen to the woman. As if I don’t 
doatap. You know that 1 am a willin’ man 
when I’m strong and able. But the trouble is 
there’s no work when I'm rugged and well, 
and when I could get a job I’m not able to 
doit. It's terrible to a man.”’ 

‘It's a trial that's puttin’ fat on you.” 

‘Yes, and it’s a trial that’s leavin’ my pipe 
as cold as an orphan.”’ 

“It could be colder.”’ 

‘Not much,”’ said he bitterly 

‘‘There’s no icicles on it yet, Mike. 

‘Not while I keep blowin’ my breath on it.’ 

Mrs. Casey lapsed into silence and rocked 
back and forth with indolent ease after her 
day’s hard work as the breadwinner for the 
whole family. Mike Casey bent over, leaned 
his head in his hands and fixed his eyes on 
the floor in a dejected, listless attitude of 
brooding silence. 

‘“Why don't you say something ?’’ said Mrs. 
Casey, tired at last of the monotonous creak- 
ing of the chair, ‘‘ you're not very sociable.’’ 

“I’m hardly meself to-night,’’ said he, 
with a meek deep sigh. 

‘Who are you then?” 

‘An outcast, I guess.’ 

““You look the part, Mike mavourneen.” 

‘*Oh, I’m a spalpeen.”’ 

‘*Now, don’t be ‘tellin’ the truth of your- 
self.” 

“‘Oh, sure but Iam. A spalpeen, a vilyan, 
to let you wear the flesh off you to make the 
livin’ and me sittin’ up to put in the complaint 
agin you. Sure I’m a murderer,’ said he, 
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growing more malignant toward himself every 
moment. 

“Now, Mike,’ said Mary Ellen reproach- 
fully, ‘let no one hear you go on so.”’ 

‘But I ought to take a turn on the thread- 
mill for misbehavin’ meself over a mite of 
tobaccy.” 

“There be worse men than you, Mike 
Casey.”’ 

“Not out of jail, I'm thinkin’, 
with a slight smile. : 

“IT never knew a better one.”’ 

‘‘Oh. hanging’s too good for me.” 

“Don’t take 1t to heart now, Mike.”’ 

‘‘To think,’’ said he with dreamy reminis- 
cence, ‘‘that I'd so far forget meself over a 
little tobaccy. Sure, Mary Ellen, I'd not be 
thinkin’ it hard of you if you throwed me into 
the street. Think of the rumpus I kicked up 
over a morsel for my Pipe.’ 

‘‘Sure it was natural for you man to be 
wantin’ what you liked.” 

“T’m goin to give up smokin’,’’ said he 
with firm decision. 

‘Indeed, you're not. 
For what ?”’ 

“Oh, I must, till I can look ye in the face 
with an honest feelin’ at me heart.”’ 

‘‘Don't be goin’ on now,”’ said she sooth- 
ingly. , 

“You were always a softhearted woman 
when you should've have landed me a poker 
punch in the head.” 

‘Don’t fret now, Mike. 
good, patient man.” 

“Oh, I’m a varmint,” said he with a de- 
pressed sigh. 

‘‘You're not a patch to me, sure. I've sat 
here as cool as a thief a-pleggin’ the life out 
o’ you. As if my heart wouldn’t a-bled if I'd 
even a-dreamed that you sata full hour with- 
out a pipeful o’ tobacco in the house.” 

“‘Sure’n you don’t mean it.” 

‘‘T do that.” 

“Aw, Mary Ellen.” 

‘Indeed, then I do.’’ 

‘Aw, but I can't belave it.” 

“Look under the child’s head there and see.” 

Mike gently raised the pillow and speedily 
took a tin box from its hiding place. He held 


said he, 


Give up smokin’ ? 


Sure you're a 


- ita momentin his hands, then without fur- 


ther parley filled his pipe and was soon puff- 
ing away as naturally as ever. 

‘‘Well, here’s luck to you !"' said he at last, 
gratefully. : 

“ Salutin’ the pipe, are you, Mike?”’ 

“You're a g girl, M Ellen, a fine 
girl,’ said he with charitable disregard to her 
mischievous allusion. 

‘‘Sure, goodness and smoke runs in the 
family. Goodness to my side of the house 
and smoke to yours. And with two such 
blessin’s, who'd be asking for more ?’’ and she 
picked up the baby, who had awakened from 
his sleep and was clamoring loudly with his 
father’s perseverance. 


HE interest in the question whether 
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Lieutenant Peary will put in book form 
the results of his present expedition 
will soon reach its climax, as the Windward, 


the ship presented to the explorer by Alfred 
Harmsworth, has been in New York for some 
time past having a new engine and boiler put 
in her, time so as to place her in the best of 
condition for her northward voyage to reach 


Peary and bring him 
back to civilization. 
Speculation has run 
high as to whether 
Peary has succeeded 
in the dash for the 
pole that must now 
be nearly completed ; 
but still whether he 
reaches his goal or 
not,it would seem cer- 
tain that the demand 
for an account of his 
recent adventures will 
force him to_ bring 
out a companion to 
Northward, and to 
complete the record 
of his most valuable 
and important explo- 


rations. 
* * * 


The quaint portrait 
of Disraeli, of which 
we give a copy, is 
from an old print 
picked up in a sec- 
ond-hand shop, and is 
to be used on the 
cover of a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Robert Or- 
ange,’’ by John Oliver 
Hobbes, in which Bea- 
consfield is one of the 
chief characters. This 
new edition in paper 
covers is to be placed 
within the reach of 
the public at one- 
third the price of the 
former edition of this 
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the most brilliant of all Mrs. Craigie’s novels. 


* 


In Arthur W. Marchmont’s ‘Sarita, the 
Carlist,’’ the boy King of Spain figures as 
one of the most important characters and has 
been introduced into the illustrations for the 
work. The exciting events that have har- 


assed the present roy- 
al family of that an- 
cient kingdom have 
been by no means 
confined to those re- 
lating to the loss of 
its possessions and the 
struggles with other 
peoples preceding 
this loss. The story 
of their internal strug- 
gles is more thrilling 
than that of their for- 
eign wars, and this 
novel is rather a bit of 
romantic history than 
a historical romance. 


* * * 


Charles L. Marsh, 
the author of ‘Not 
on the Chart,”’ is truly 
an American of the 
Americans, as his 
paternal ancestors 
came to Connecticut 
in 1680, while through 
his mother he traces 
back his lineage to 
the Puritans of the 
Mayflower. He was 
born in Burlington, 
Vt. His father, Dr. 
Leonard Marsh, wasat 
one time Professor of 
Natural Sciencein the 
University of Ver- 
mont. The frontis- 
piece for ‘‘ Not on the 
Chart,’ of which a 
very small reproduc- 


tion is here given, shows 
the three castaways on 
the beach of their island, 
not playing mumblety 
peg or any other game, 
but in reality trying to 
solve the problem of 
the latitude and longi- 
tude of the uncharted 
bit of land in the Pacific, 
of which they suddenly 
and unexpectedly find 
themselves the only in- 
habitants. 


* * * 


‘The Castaways. 


It seems that ‘‘ The 
Making of a Marchioness”’ is really connected 
in some respects with the life of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett Townesend at her English 
home, Maytham Hall in Kent. The village 
‘treat’? described in the story actually took 
place on the grounds of Maytham Hall, when 
the Rolvenden villagers were provided by 
Mrs. Townesend with amusements of various 
kinds and special gifts as well. It is rumored 
that both Lady Maria Bayne and Emily Fox 
Seton herself are 
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sults of cuneiform research, and am much 
interested in the story. I need not say 
I should much like to see such a book in 
the hands of the public. Many 
thanks for having been allowed to read so 
interesting and at the same time so instruct- 
ive a work. It makes the old world alive.” 


The novel throws side-lights on the politics 
of Western Asia at a period when Egypt 
made her first aggressive move on the 
world’s checkerboard and Judea sent out her 
last army of invasion; but it is asa book of 
adventure, romance and mystery that ‘‘Come 
With Me Into Babylon”’ will bid for public 
interest. The manner of the capture of Nine- 
veh has been the subject of legend and sur- 
mise for centuries, and the author sets forth 
a new theory as interesting from its histori- 
cal probability as from its romantic develop- 
ments. 

The author of ‘‘ Come With Me Into Baby- 
lon’? is James M. Ward, a newspaper man. 
He was born on a Louisiana plantation about 
forty-two years ago. After the war his family 
went to St. Louis, where he received his edu- 
cation. Twelve years were spent in news- 
paper work in San Francisco, and from there 

he went to Denver, 


drawn from life and 
are well known at 
Maytham Hall. 


* * * 


The Maeterlinck 
fad, which has devel- 
oped during the last 
few months,continues 
to grow steadily, and 
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where he is at pres- 
ent connected with 
the press. Assyriol- 
ogy 1s a study of his 
leisure hours, and yet 
few people outside 
of professional stu- 


to be fed by the pub- 
lishers with new 
translations. While the ‘Life of the Bee” 
is selling better than ever before, the plays 
are also going well, largely because Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell acted one of them here this 
winter. The translation of ‘Sister Beatrice”’ 
and ‘‘ Ardiane and Barbe Bleue ’’ into English 
verse by Bernhardt Miall is announced among 
the spring books, and a new volume of essays 
called the ‘‘Mystery of Justice’? for next 
autumn. If this keeps on, an ignorance of 
French will be no bar to familiarity with 
Meaeterlinck ; as to comprehending him, that, 
even with a knowledge of French, is quite 
another matter. Literary clubs, however, 
have taken him up, and he will probably 
succeed Stephen Phillips and the poetical 
drama as a literary sensation. 


* * * 


The MS. of ‘‘ Come With Me Into Babylon,” 
the forthcoming novel, was submitted to Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce of Oxford before it was 
offered to the publishers, and this great 
authority on Assyriology wrote to the author 
enthusiastcally said : 


“‘T have been quite amazed at the extent 
and accuracy of your knowledge of the re- 
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dents ssess his 
is knowledge of the 
= subject. 
* * * 


The Canary has at last found its biographer. 
Almost alone among animals, either tamed or 
untamed, pets or eneimies, the canary has 
until now been neglected by the natural his- 
tory school of story writers. ‘ Hezekiah’s 
Wives,” by Miss Lillie Hamilton French, 
has at last appeared to fill this gap. Appar- 
ently the only excitement of a regularly fed 
domestic canary 
centers around 
his. matrimonial 
experiences. He 
is so essentially a 
house pet that it is 
easy to discover in 
him all the human 
feelings that hu- 
man people like in 
animal stories. All 
animal stories are 
fablesinasense, al- 
though nowadays 
we put in a great 
deal more science 
than sop did, 
and we let the 
moral of the story 


go. J. M. Ward. 


Men, Women and Books. 


“Birds’ 
Nests,” by 
Charles Dix- 
on, is the first 
volume entire- 
ly devoted to 
this beautiful 
and curious 
subject. As the 
author says: 

“A bird’s 
nest is a most 
graphic mirror 
of the mind of 
abird. Itisthe 
most palpable 
example of 
those reason- 
ing, thinking 
qualities with 
which these 
creatures are 
so unquestion- 
ably very high- 
ly endowed. 
Almost every 
nest presents A woodpecker's nest. 
special features, and is an example of individ- 
ual intelligence.’’ The book has sixteen full- 
page illustrations by A. T.. Elwes, showing 
the nests of various kinds of birds, from the 
hummning-bird to the flamingo. 


* * * 


Alfred Henry Lewis has had a career that 
has been full of variety and interest. When 
a member of the bar of Cleveland, Ohio, his 
health became impaired, and he turned to the 
wild life of Arizona for recuperation. The 
results of the years spent by him among the 
cowboys of the Southwest have been shown 
in his famous ‘‘ Wolfville” and in its recently 
published companion, ‘‘ Wolfville Days.”’ 

After leaving Arizona 
Mr. Lewis spent a num- 
ber of years in the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas 
City, where he was sub- 
sequently attracted to 
newspaper work, be- 
coming one of the staff 
of the Kansas City S/ar. 
This led to his going to 
Washington as the cor- 
respondent of the Chi- 
cago Times and ulti- 
mately to his engag 
ing in newspaper work 
in the city of New York, 
Alfred Henry Lewis where he became the 
editor of the Verdict; but of late he has de- 
voted his entire time to writing fiction. Some 
time prior to the first publication of ‘‘ Wolf- 
ville’? a Michigan dealer sent in an order for 
two copies of the book. His letter was filed, 
and when ‘‘ Wolfville ’’ appeared the publish- 
ers avrote to him to ask if he still desired the 
two copies. He answered that his customer 
was dead, but that he would try to induce ‘“‘ the 
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family’? to take acopy! As his order fora 
copy arrived soon afterward, it is presumed 
that he succeeded. 


* * % 


In spite of Mr. Archer’s assertions that this 
is the age of minor poets, new volumes of 
verse by American writers have not figured 
largely in the announcement lists of publish- 
ing houses for some time past. Announce- 
ment is now made that one house, which at 
one time brought out many volumes by young 
American poets, has been so strongly tempted 
by the lyrical verse of Miss Beatrice Hanscom 
that it is to publish a pretty little book of it, 
with a frontispiece in colors by William J. 
Hurlbut. < 

The book is to be called ‘‘ Love, Laurels 
and Laughter,’ and the seventy or more light 
poems gathered together under this title have 
appeared in the Century, in Life, in Puck and 
in other American periodicals. 


* * * 


“The Night-hawk, a Tale of the ’60’s,”’ hav- 
ing to do with blockade-running -between 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the ports of the 
Confederacy, has just been taken up by a To- 
ronto publisher, who has purchased an edition 
for the Dominion of Canada. Old subscribers 
will remember Miss John, the author of the 
story, by ‘CA Hazard of Hearts,” which ran 
serially in the magazine a couple of years ago. 


‘To those who think of the translation of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam as Edward 
Fitzgerald’s one lit- 
erary effort,a seven- 
volume edition of 
his works will come 
asa surprise. This ) 
first complete vari- ‘) 
orum edition is an- 
nounced for the 
spring, with Mr. 
George Bentham as 
editor and Mr. Ed- 
mond Gosse as in- § 
troducer. Mr. Ben- / 
thamhasspent years ‘S 
in making a collec- 
tion of Fitzgerald's \ 
works—in all their 
different forms and 
editions — which is 
unrivaled anywhere 
in the world. In his 
collection he has 
one of the famous 
‘“firsts,’’ which was 
originally bought 
by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti fora penny 
in 1861. 

The English lit- 
erary papers, which 


George Bentham. 
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remark in rather irritated surprise that they 
will have to import from America this the 
only complete edition of Fitzgerald, manage 
to gather a little consolation from the fact 
that at least the introduction is written by an 


Englishman. 
* *& # 


The mystery regarding ‘‘John Graham,” 
the author of ‘‘ The Great God Success,’’ has 
been solved, and it is now known that he is 
David Graham Phillips, a well-known New 
York newspaper man, who recently gave up 
active journalistic work for literature. After 
he was graduated from Princeton he went on 
the Sv as a reporter, and rose rapidly through 
the various stages of general writer and Lon- 
don correspondent, until he became the second 
leader-writer on the 
World and practical- 
ly the assistant edi- 
tor. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker,and 
his methods are pe- 
culiar. He usually 
starts in at half-past 
ten at night and 
keeps it up until five 
or six in the morn- 
ing. 

When he was in 
London he was in- 
strumental in secur- 
ing the famous 
‘*beat’’ on the sink- 
ing of the lictoria 
by the Cumperdown. 
Although there had 
been many rumors of 
the disaster, no one 
had any real knowl- 
edge. Mr. Phillips 
went to the tele- 
graph office and sent 
a message to the op- 
erator in the nearest 
Algerian port, asking 
him to send on an 
account of the catas- 
trophe. He had no 


getting a reply; but a New England mis- 
sionary happened to be in the Algerian tele- 
graph office when the message came. With 
characteristic energy this missionary bor- 
rowed money enough to send an account 
of the disaster himself, and so Phillips got 
the exclusive news of the calamity. The 
story was cabled back from New York to Lon- 
don, and was hardly credited for several days. 

Mr. Phillips has just published ‘‘ Her Se- 
rene Highness,” and has a third novel al- 
ready completed, which is promised for the 
autumn, 


* % * 


No play put on the stage of late years has 
received more intelligent care or been the 
object of more lavish expenditure than David 
Belasco’s production of ** Du Barry.”’ 


David Graham Phillips. 
expectation that he would be successful in 
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The fact that $80,000 or more were ex- 
pended on the properties is not so worthy of 
notice as the good taste with which this ex- 
penditure was made. Much credit is due 
Mr. Belasco’s art director, Wilfred Buckland, 
who was formerly with Augustin Daly in a 
similar capacity. 

Many of the articles of bric-a-brac were ac- 
tually the property of the Du Barry, includ- 
ing the famous cup and saucer of solid gold, 
while, of course, all of the furniture and 
decorations are those of the time of Louis 
XV. Many of these are well-authenticated 
relics of the period, and each has been chosen 
after much thought as to its being just ‘‘ the 
right thing in the right place.” 

In general, the principle of having every- 
thing in the way of properties ‘real’? has 
been carried out as 
far as possible, and 
the sentimental ef- 
fect on the actors, 
from the highest to 
the lowest, is very 
great. 

An elaborate book 
based on the play is 
to be published im- 
mediately, with nu- 
merous illustrations 
of great interest and 
beauty. The man- 
agement has been 
careful not to permit 
the production to be 
cheapened by wide- 
spread newspaper 
pictures taken from 
photographs of the 
scenes and actors, so 
that the effect of the 
forthcoming volume 
will be consequently 
greater than that of 
the general run of 
published plays. 


* * * 


“The Red Anvil,” 
the new work by the author of ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Lew,’ bears the sub-title, ‘‘A Romance of 
Fifty Years Ago,”’ and, while touching Ameri- 
can history at.a period that is alive with lit- 
erary possibilities, the author’s main purpose 
is to tell an aboorbing story. 

The scene is laid ina rural village of cen- 
tral New York, a so-called ‘‘station’’ on the 
‘“ Underground Railroad” of the Abolitionists, 
and the story brings into action people on 
both sides of the slavery question. There is 
in the novel a portrayal of a sturdy character, 
an itinerant picture-taker, whose lovable 
qualities are continually under the cloud of 
his professed aversion to the negro, with 
whom the mass of his fellow-citizens were in 
unlawful sympathy. 

Mr. Sherlock illustrates, in this character of 
Lyman Disbrow, how good men felt the rigor 
of those times, and he has thrown on the can- 
vas a figure that is new in American fiction. 
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Victoria, Albert and Alice, drawn by Queen Victoria in 1845. 
THE KING’S INFANCY. 


THE KING’S BOYHOOD. 


Albert Edward. Princess Royal. 
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Prince Alfred. Princess Louise. 


Princess Helena dressed Princess Alice. 
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His Majesty the King in his Coronation Robes. 
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CROWNING A BRITISH KING 


By 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
CROWNING—a Cor- seems _ to 
onation—the solemn have been 
bestowal of a symbol only an or- 


of sovereignty. This namental 
is the last surviving fillet encir- 
public act whichshows cling the 
toanation,asitshowed head. The 
to their forefathers in band _ of 
remote ages, the as- leather, or he imperial state crown, set with 
sumption of kingship. grass, or ruby given to the Black Prince 


in 1367, by the King of Castille. 


The symbol itself has 
been made so beauti- 
ful, so precious, that its name is used 
to signify the office of which it is 


the badge. But it is in itself, as 
Darwin would have said, an evo- 
lution from another symbol. If you 


look at the portraits of the earliest known 
kings, those of Assyria and of Egypt, 
you will find only a high cap or head- 
gear, with ‘‘aigrette,’’ plume, ‘‘ urzeus,”’ 
or other sign denoting that one alone had 
the right to wear that special sign or 
form of head-covering. Uncouth seem 
these towering hats, even when we know 
their meaning and distinguish in one 
the ruler over kingdoms the supposed 
birthplace of the human race, where 
men had power because possessed of 
knowledge and civilization before even 
Egypt had seen the symbols of domin- 
ion of both her upper and her lower 
kingdoms united in the mitre of the 
Pharaohs. And then came beauty in 
design to stamp the coronal, which 
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palm frond, 
which first was tied round the temples 
to keep the hair from disorder, became 
made of flower wreaths, or of varied 
plants, each having its own fancied 
attribute. And then the Greek, grace- 
ful among mankind as the nautilus 
among shells, made for his women 
golden diadems, which sometimes quite 
encircled the head and became a crown. 
And these, given for ornament and 
for prizes in games or as_ rewards, 
were gradually to bear some resem- 
blance to the leaves and flowers of 
which they were first made. So lilies 
arose on the French crown, and other 
devices in great variety, when the 
golden diadem was the common sign 
of a victor or ruler. And the Romans, 
uniting to the sentiment of loyalty the 
sentiment of worship—for they believed 
the fortunate to be the especial favorites 
of the gods—made for their early kings 
the likeness of rays above the golden 
circlet. The aureole of the saint a 
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circle of light, was another form ex- 
pressing the idea that was already visible 
in the pointed flames of the metal as 
seen arising from the diadem of their 
early kings. 

Religion afterwards came, to anoint 
with sacred oil. The king took to 
himself, or had laid upon him by the 
people, the representation not only of 
the office that was his as their civil ruler, 
but also the attributes of divinity as being 
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prove the continuity of thought among 
mankind, it is as much used in our 
crowned democracy of to-day—nay, is 
probably more used in all public docu- 
ments— than it was in the early days of 
the world, when knowledge was a thing 
apart, and ‘‘the man in the street’’ knew 
not of the mysteries of government, and 
religion was more a trick than a truth. 

There were other symbols that may 
have been older. The scepter, for in- 


A new photograph of the crown jewels. At the top is Queen Victoria’s State crown, at the left 
is the Queen Consort's crown, and at the right, the Orb which ts placed in the 
King’s hands on Coronation Day. 


the man chosen of Heaven. And so, 
from policy or lightheadedness, Romans 
believed themselves to be divine and 
were worshipped, with sacrifices reeking 
ontheiraltars, and theirsubjectsacclaim- 
ing them as immortals. And yet through 
all the changes, from Imperial insanity 
to our English ‘‘ loyal passion for our 
temperate kings,’ through all the vicis- 
situdes of time, through total alteration 
of circumstance, this symbol of a crown 
still keeps its name and meaning. To 


stance, for this is seen in the hands 
of the ancient priest. Mercury has his 
scepter perhaps because his swiftness 
could annihilate space. There is also 
the throne, as implying rule, and as the 
‘*seat of power.’’ But the ‘‘ chair’ ata 
meeting has an almost similar sense; 
and to the crown alone is the meaning 
of regal authority, however derived, in- 
variably attached. It is this symbol 
which has been worn around the fight- 
ing helmet on the field of battle, and in 
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The coronation procession of King Edward VI. 


all the greatest ceremonies which took 
place in churches. 


Among the crowns preserving 
the ancient form more than any 
others now worn is the so-called 
iron crown of Lombardy, which 
is the most treasured national 
possession of the Italian king- 
dom. It is of golden ‘‘ plaques,”’ 


- or panels rather longer than they 


are high, but small in size, so as 
not to rise above the top of the 
head. They form, indeed, only a 
jointed band of foliaged, em- 
bossed relief-work, and one nar- 
row wire of iron binds them to- 
gether in the inside—this wire 
having the repute of being ham- 
mered out from one of the nails 
of our Saviour’s cross. It was 
the enlargement of these panels 
in other crowns which led to the 
cross-band or ‘‘closure’’ of the 
crown. Look at the German 
crown and the Austrian, both 
adaptations of that of the old 
Emperors of the ‘‘ Holy Roman 
Empire.’’ When great facets 
or panels are placed on 
the diadem it is well to 
secure them above as well 
as below; and the ‘‘arch 
of empire’’ became the 
symbolic result in thecrown 


And thus in time sovereignty itself 


was supposed to be shown by the 
ing’’ of the coronet. The old 
kings would have been aston- 
ished if told that their orna- 
mented diadem or coronet was 
not ‘‘ Royal’’ because not ‘‘clos- 
ed.’’ This closure as alone des- 
ignating the monarch from his 
family and the great ones of his 
land, was the invention of me- 
dizeval heralds. And so was the 
distinction made in regard to 
jeweling of the crown. The old 
ones were unadorned with stones. 
Now the monarch’s crown alone 
is starred with gems, while no 
subject wears anything but the 
old and plain royal gold. ‘A 
line must be drawn somewhere,’’ 
and the line is drawn at gems! 
It is as well, for we might have 
anewly made Baronet blazing in 
one coruscation of Cape dia- 
monds, while a poorer Baron 
next him might have to ‘‘ put 
up with ’’ a mere circlet of tin- 
foil garnets, or even of cor- 
nelians and rock crystal, 
such as contented the ruder 
kings of the lesser nations 
of medizeval Europe. 
Through such symbolism 
has it been sought to show 


of the necessity for fasten- _7#¢Ximzef the people in olden days 
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processions, the feastings, are all at- 
tempts to bring before the eye the as- 
piration of the mind. King John was 
crowned many times, each crowning 
taking place at a different town in Eng- 
land. Each important community was 
to know and recognize him as the new 
king. ; 

One of the most beautiful ‘‘ sights ”’ 
connected with a crowning is the cere- 
mony performed at Pesth when an Em- 
peror of Austria takes his place as King 
of Hungary, and after the anointing and 
the whole religious ceremony has been 
endured the monarch mounts a white 
charger, and rides accompanied by none, 
but surrounded by his splendidly clad 
nobles and soldiers, to the top of a 
mound, wearing his crown and bearing 
a sword. With the weapon unsheathed, 
he faces his horse, after spurring him 
up the mound, to the four quarters of 
the compass, and raising his blade, he 
lowers it to North, South, East and 
West, in token that all his realm under 
the four quarters of heaven belongs to 
him of right as king, and to the people, 
by whose presence his claim is made 
their own. 

It is curious to note how the at- 
tributes of warrior and priest have 
sometimes been united in the person of 
the people’s chief, and sometimes kept 
separate. The tendency was to regard 
the head of the State.as the head of the 
priesthood, and the embodiment of the 
religion acknowledged by the nation. 
Yet the priesthood was distinct, and 
under the supposed orders derived from 
the gods through oracles and mysteries 
closed to the eyes of the people, and 
only revealed to the king by the attend- 
ants in the temples. But the double 
authority to be enjoyed by the assump- 
tion of divine as well as civil power has, 
through all ‘‘regal and ecclesiastical 
antiquity,’’ as Strutt called history, been 
too great a temptation to withstand. 
And still in modern guise, and in a 
rational instead of an aggressive and 
irresponsible manner, the feeling sur- 
vives, and the Emperor of Russia as 
Tsar is the chief of the Church, as, in 
one sense, in our land the Reformed 
Church acclaimed Henry VIII. the De- 
fender of the Faith and head of the 
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Church, desiring that no foreign in- 
fluence should through religion warp 
the civil loyalty of Englishmen. 

An archpriest working from without 
the realm, and mixing religion with 
politics, was the cause of the continu- 
ance in modern days of the sentiment 
that the British King should be the 
head of the British Church. It was the 
same sentiment that, in the days when 
the coronation stone was first brought 
into the land of the Picts from Ireland, 
had made the priesthood of the early 
Church of that country and of Scotland 
declare that theirs was a church inde- 
pendent of Rome, that they derived 
through John and notthrough Peter, and 
it was indeed a branch of the Church of 
Byzantium. ‘These few sentences show 
what volumes might be written if one 
chose to trace back to their roots the 
tights associated with that crown which 
King Edward has received from his an- 
cestors. In the gray Abbey it flashes once 
again, filled yet more than ever, on 
circlet and arch, with precious stones,the 
trophies of empire throughout the world. 
The Romans had such a crown. So 
had Charles the Great. But stronger in 
reality is the might forthshown by the 
coronal of the British Empire. For 
the crown is now the symbol of the free 
alliance of men living in nations rising 
to greatness in every quarter of the 
earth. Among them are some of the 
oldest, as there are some of the young- 
est, nations. And by their side sits, as 
witness of an Imperial people’s will, 
the day’s ‘‘ Premier,’’ or first min- 
ister of the newest democracy. As long 
as freedom and order are beloved by our 
people, will the symbol be raised to 
brows pledged to continue the labor for 
the rights of man embodied in the mis- 
sion given to the English-speaking na- 
tions—the government by all for all, 
the reign by one for all. The Crown 
has its mediating voice for the ear of 
ministers, the ministers have their guid- 
ing voices for the ear of the voters. The 
Parliaments express through ministers 
the direct desires of the peoples. As 
long as the Crown can be the symbol of 
their will, the interpreter of their am- 
bitions, so long will the ancient coro- 
net be closed with the arch of Empire. 
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THE CORONATION CEREMONY 


By CURTIS BROWN 


down on the speck we call Eng- 
land at 1op. m. Greenwich time 
on June 26, they will think, ofa 
surety, that some signal is being made 
to them, and if they have any means of 
reply, then will be a good time to look for 
it. Following a warning rocket, fires 
will be lit, one after another, on each 
hill of Great Britain (Ireland mostly ex- 
cepted) in a continuous chain from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats—great 
fires built by experts to blaze high and 
last long; signs to the heavens that a 
nation has shaken off the depression 
cast over it for a year and a half by 
humiliating war and deep mourning, 
and is engaging in two gorgeous holi- 
days, with the crowning of its king to 
serve as an excuse. 

The coronation used to mean much 
to the Church of England, for it was 
carefully arranged to impress upon the 
monarch that he, personally, was a 
miserable sinner, that all his power 
came from on high, and that the estab- 
lished church, directly representing the 
Master of kings, had spiritual authority 
over the earthly sovereign. Hence, 
when the king arrives at his place in 
the Abbey, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury joins him on the square platform 
or ‘‘theatre’’ built for the purpose be- 
fore the altar, and asks the assembled 
representatives of four hundred millions 
ot people if they will have this man to 
be their king. The question is repeated 
from each corner of the platform, the 
king humbly facing in each of the four 
directions in turn, and acquiring as 
definite an idea as possible that the 
archbishop is able to withhold the sym- 
bols of divine approval, leaving the 
king naught but mundane support. 

Popular assent having been mani- 
fested by shouts of ‘‘God Save the 
King,’’ and the monarch having given 
his oath, with his hand on the Bible, 
that he will govern constitutionally and 


A: F the Martians chance to look 
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maintain the Protestant religion, the 
archbishop is content to proceed. ‘The 
ensuing service, some two hours long, 
consists, in brief, of administering the 
sacrament to the king, anointing him, 
and then investing him with symbols, 
one after another, of ecclesiastical ap- 
proval. The crown itself has caught 
the public eye and outshone the rest of 
the regalia, yet it is really of no more 
consequence than the many other signs 
of authority in which the king is gradu- 
ally clothed in the course of the ancient 
and gorgeous ceremony. It is only the 
cap that completes his semi-clerical 
vestments. Ranking equally with the 
crown are the scepter, a golden rod 
nearly three feet long and richly jeweled; 
the orb, a hollow ball of gold six inches 
in diameter, surmounted by a jeweled 
golden cross; the rod with the dove, a 
staff some six inches longer than the 
scepter; the curiously wrought spurs of 
fine gold, symbols of the origin of knight- 
hood; the jeweled sword of justice, the 
sword of mercy, and the ring of alliance 
with the realm of England, together 
with the dalmatic, the imperial mantle 
and the stole, which are placed upon 
the royal person as the service proceeds. 

The king would have his hands full 
indeed if he had to manage all these 
things at once; but some of them are 
simply taken from the altar, or from 
the noble whose hereditary right it is 
to hold them, are consecrated, and are 
given to the king to keep only while 
prayer is offered that he shall use rightly 
the power thus symbolized. 

Even the official crown itself is worn for 
only a few moments, and then laid down 
never to be used again until another 
king comes along to wear it. The rest 
of the regalia is removed at the same 
time, and a sort of ‘‘ going-away ’’ robe 
is thrown over the king’s shoulders to 
replace his priestly vestments, and a 
somewhat lighter crown is placed upon 
his head to be worn for a short proces- 


Victoria taking the oath: ‘‘I witl, to the utmost of my power, maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion, established by Law, and will maintain inviolably the Settlement of the 
United Church of England and Ireland.” 
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sion down the Abbey aisles and under 
the green-arched Mall to Buckingham 
Palace. 

Most of the rare and costly ornaments 
used in the coronation date no further 
back than the Restoration, Cromwell’s 
Parliament having seized and destroyed 
the ter part of the regalia in use 
until their day. The ampulla and 
anointing spoon, however, were fortun- 
ately in Westminster Abbey when Crom- 
well’s reformers were smashing precious 
relics in excess of zeal, and so escaped. 
The ampulla is a somewhat dyspeptic- 
looking eagle with wings outstretched, 
and with a neck that unscrews. Into 
this golden bird the sacred chrism— 
compounded of the finest olive oil and 
sweet-smelling balsams—is poured on 
the morning of the coronation. When 
the great moment comes, a few drops 
of the oil are poured out through the 
bird’s beak into the anointing spoon 
and conveyed thence by the archi- 
episcopal finger to the crown of the 
royal head and the palms of the royal 
hands. The ampulla dates back to the 
early thirteen hundreds when the third 
Edward was crowned, and the spoon— 
far and away the most precious vessel 
of its kind in the world—dates from two 
centuries further back. . 

Although the crown used at the 
coronation is called St. Edward’s 
crown, it was really made for Charles 
II., who wasn’t a saint at all. Some 
of its splendid’ gems, however, really 
figured in the crown of Edward. the 
Confessor, who built Westminster Ab- 
bey, almost halfway back from our day 
to the time of Christ. Another of its 
gems is the two-inch ruby, valued at 
more than half a million dollars, which 
the King of Castile gave to the Black 
Prince in 1367. Other great gems give 
the crown an enormous value quite aside 
from its historic interest. 

The imperial state crown, to which 
I have rather profanely referred as the 
‘* going-away’’ crown, is almost as 
precious as the other. Monarchs used 
to wear the state crown on all formal 
occasions, but it was an uncomfortable 
kind of headgear and prone to slip off, 
so that the occasions for its use gradu- 
ally became rare. King Edward VII. 
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is expected to wear his state crown, 
however, in his progress through the 
city on the day following the corona- 
tion. To make his discomfort as light 
as possible, it was taken from the Tower 
and sent to his jewelers some time be- 
fore the coronation 4o be re-fitted to his 
head. St. Edward’s crown suffered 
even greater indignity at the same time, 
for it had to be taken apart into four 
sections. New velvet was put into the 
cap and the gems that have glittered 


through so many pages of English his- 


tory had to be somewhat re-arranged. 

It is now earnestly hoped that for the 
brief moments in which this crown will 
be in use it will perch decorously on 
the king’s head. It will be a bad omen 
if it does not, as one may judge from 
the fact that when it was placed upon 
the brow of James II. it promptly slipped 
off, and, after it was replaced, insisted 
on wobbling desperately. As a direct 
result, we may suppose, this last of the 
Stuart kings had to escape for his life 
from the back door of his palace. 
Queen Adelaide’s crown kept slipping 
off, also; and one or two of those pre- 
sent in Westminster Abbey on June 
26th of this year of grace—the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, for instance—will re- 
member seeing Queen Adelaide mobbed 
in her carriage and hooted by the crowds 
whenever she appeared because she was 
supposed to have influenced William 
IV. against the Reform bill, whereas, 
poor lady, she knew nothing about poli- 
tics and was frightened half to death, 
without ‘understanding why the people 
should dislike her. 

The hereditary rights of the nobles 
are now mostly confined to such services 
as carrying the orb, supporting the king’s 
right arm while he holds the royal 
scepter, carrying the king’s spurs—in 
Queen Victoria’s case they were borne 
by Lord Byron—walking beside the 
king in the Abbey, and so on through 
the list of all possible little services that 
might be rendered to his majesty. A 
great blow was struck at the gaiety of 
nations when the coronation banquet 
in ancient Westminster Hall, across the 
street from the Abbey, was abolished. 
That banquet was fruitful of claims that 
made coronation literature well worth 
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reading, for each of those who waited 
upon the king on such occasions was a 


high and mighty peer, whosestated duties © 


were often funny and whose stated tip 
was one that would interest the head 
waiter in the highest-priced modern 
hotel. For instance, it was the privi- 
lege of the lord great chamberlain to 
serve the king with a silver basin and 
jug containing water wherewith his 
majesty might wash his hands before the 
banquet. In reward for this difficult 
service the lord great chamberlain re- 
ceived the silver jug and basin, together 
with forty yards of crimson velvet. 
The Duke of Norfolk can show papers 
proving his title to be chief butler at 
the banquet and his claim for such ser- 
vices rendered to the best gold cup and 
cover on the table, ‘‘ together with all 
the vessels and wine remaining on the 
table below the bar.’’ For centuries 
the Earls of Abergavenny held the office 
of chief lardener, receiving as fee ‘‘ the 
remainder of all beeves, muttons, calves, 
venisons, cheverels, lard and other flesh, 
fish, salt and so forth remaining after 
dinner.’’ The fun began early in the 
morning, it seems, for at the coronation 
of James II. the lord great chamberlain 
showed title to the privilege of carrying 
to the king his shirt and clothes. The 
lord great chamberlain, together with 
the lord chamberlain (who is quite 
another official), were entitled to dress 
the king and to receive as their tip the 
king’s bed and bedding, the furniture 
of his chamber where he lay the night 
before, and his nightgown. The claim 
was allowed by James II., but in the 
case of William and Mary, who suc- 
ceeded him, it became somewhat deli- 
cate, for it happened that Mary was not 


a queen consort, but an equal sharer of © 


the throne with her imported husband. 
It was finally arranged that whereas the 
great chamberlain and the lord cham- 
berlain should dress William, they must 
choose a peeress to act as their deputy 
with Queen Mary. 

The Dean and Chapter of the Abbey 
practically turned that edifice over to 
the Roman Catholic Duke of Norfolk 
when the ordinary publicservices ceased, 
and just before the coronation they de- 
liver to him the keys and he becomes 
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master of the structure by virtue of 
being earl marshal and the premier duke 
of England—that is, holding the duke; 
dom that runs furthest back into the 
dark ages. 

As the king aad queen are ‘required 
by an unkind fate to travel from the 
Palace to the Abbey and back in the 
state coach, it is fortunate for them that 
the journey is short, for their magnifi: 
cent vehicle is provided with such long; 
old-fashioned springs that to ride in it 
is to have the sensation of swinging in 
a hammock. To anyone with a ten- 
dency toward sea-sickness—a malady to 
which Queen Alexandra is particularly 
prone—the result. of an extended jour- 
ney at more than the slowest pace would 
be disastrous to a degree. In conse- 
quence, the fourteen-mile progress 
through the city on the day after the 
coronation will be made in an up-to- 
date and comfortable but scarcely less 
gorgeous vehicle. This journey must 
be made, for otherwise the general pub- 
lic would have no glimpse of the coron- 
ation glories. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that 
all this national rejoicing is the out- 
come of the affection of loyal subjects 
for their royal ‘‘ master,’’ yet anyone 
who has lived in England through the 
seventeen months reign of King Ed- 
ward VII. could not, upon serious re- 
flection, find much solid ground for this 
supposition. With the growth of re- 
publican sentiment, the divinity that 
doth hedge a king has begun to wear off 
at the edges. It becomes a somewhat 
tagged divinity when, despite hereditary 
awe of the kingly rank, the personal 
feeling of three or four out of every five 
of his subjects can be expressed most 


‘definitely by saying of his majesty that - 


he is a ‘‘ good fellow.’’ The attitude 
of the remaining one or two in five— 
most of them Nonconformists—ranges 
anywhere from toleration to positive 
alarm, especially since the king publicly 
visited a brewery and with his own 
hand began the work of making a par- 
ticularly potent ale that is to be known 
as ‘‘ The King’s Brew.’’ The taste for 
racing and gaming and gaiety which 
was pronounced when he was Prince 
of Wales, has in no way diminished 
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since he became ‘‘ By Grace of God, 
Defender of the Faith,’’ and is a source 
of grief in many a congregation. 

Yet the king’s big store of common 
sense, his punctilious performance of a 
wearying round of unimportant public 
duties, his never-failing tact, his genuine 
kindliness, and above all, his shrewd 
avoidance of any attempt at use of what 
little direct political power is left to 
him, make him popular—and deserved- 
ly so. If he inspires little of the per- 
sonal sentiment that every subject felt 
for the motherly old Queen, yet it would 
be almost impossible to find a man with 
a better combination of the qualities 
needed for a manifestly difficult post. 
He rules society; but he merely reigns 
over the nation. The House of Com- 
mons is quite willing and quite able to 
take to itself all the functions of gov- 
ernment that really amount to any- 
thing. Practically his only resource, if 
he wishes to turn the government to his 
way of thinking, is to use his social in- 
fluence. The king’s assent is required 
for bills that pass Parliament, but 
seemingly it never occurs to anyone 
in England that the royal assent might 
be withheld on any account except in 
some matter of form. For further light 


on this question I appealed to so 
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good an authority as Justin McCarthy, 
the historian and former member of 
Parliament. His reply was as follows: 
‘‘Tt is hardly possible to conceive of 
the king’s refusing his assent to a bill 
passed by Parliament, unless the refusal 
were made on the advice of his ministry. 
The veto of the sovereign has some- 
times in recent days been thus applied, 
but only in cases where after the pass- 
ing of the measure some technical mis- 
take was discovered which made it im- 
possible of actual operation. Then the 
veto of the sovereign was the only 
way of escaping out of an absurd diff- 
culty. For the king to veto a bill 
passed in Parliament of his own motion 
and on his own account would be a 
practical impossibility in our times. I 
remember an amusing illustration once 
given by Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke, in a speech which had to 
deal with some of the peculiarities of the 
British constitutional system. He ad- 
mitted the queen had the constitutional 
right to confer a peerage on every cob- 
bler in the kingdom, but he went on to 
say, ‘If you ask me what would happen 
were the queen to make every cobbler 
in the kingdom a peer, I can only reply 
that I don’t know, that nobody knows, 
and that nobody wants to know.’ ’’ 


The state 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The awlul disaster which has overwhelmed the Island of Martinique is one of the supreme trag- 
edies of history, and the public desires a ‘more permanent record of it than can be supplied by news- 
papers. On the first news of the eruption, therefore, immediate steps were taken by Leslie’s Monthly 
to secure as its own special correspondent Prof. C. E. Borchgrevink, the explorer of the southern hem- 
isphere, and the first man to land upon the Antarctic Continent. At once a resolute explorer, a vigorous 
writer, and a well-equipped man ot science, Prof. Borchgrevink seemed to the editors their best possible 
choice. By authority of the Secretary of the Navy he was promptly shipped South on the relief ship 
Dixie. Professor Borchgrevink returned to New York on June 3d, the first of the special correspond- 
ents to get back from the scene of the disaster. His accurate and vivid account ot the tragedy and 
its effects, together with the results of his interesting and valuable observations of present conditions 
on the i appear in the second supplement of this magazine. We are peculiarly glad to publish at 
the same time a narrative which gives in the f measure the human side of the catastrophe. 
Chief Officer Scott, of the Roraima, has dictated and revised this detailed story, which perhaps can- 


not be duplicated in the history of human experience. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF. THE «RORAIMA” 


BEING THE COMPLETE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF CHIEF OFFICER 
ELLERY S. SCOTT, OF THE QUEBEC LINER WHICH WAS DE- 
STROYED BY A VOLCANIC RAIN OF FIRE IN THE HARBOR 
OF ST. PIERRE, ON THE MORNING OF MAY 8, 1902. 


E left New York on Saturday, 
i) April 26th, aboard the Que- 
bec line steamship Rorazma, 
Captain Muggah, bound for 
Demarara, via the Windward 
Our crew numbered 47, and 


Islands. 
we had aboard twenty-one passengers, 


men, women and children. It was 
Thursday, the 8th of May, that trouble 
came. When this day came in overcast 
with partial clouds we were lying at 
anchor off the island of Dominica. At 
1 A.M. we hove anchor and made a 
course south by east half-east for Mar- 
tinique. 

Everything went well till 4.45 A. M. 
I was on the bridge for the morning 
watch. The night was fair and the sea 
calm. Suddenly, without warning, we 


came into thick, heavy smoke and fall- 
ing ashes, off the northeast end of the 
island of Martinique. This disturbed 
me so much that I called the captain 
and asked what he thought of the 
weather. I had never seen an active 
eruption in the islands before, but years 
ago I saw Etna aflame, so I knew 
something about volcanoes, and of 
course we had every reason to suppose 
that the smoke and ashes were from 
Mt. Pélée. The wind at this time was 
to the east of south, and the smoke 
blew directly toward us. 

We skirted the island, keeping about 
two miles off shore, but on account 
of the currents that were setting us in 
toward the land we had to steer various 
courses, sometimes hauling off and at 
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Chief Officer Ellery S. Scott of the ‘‘ Roraima.’’ 
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Water carrier. Basket seller. 
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Married women. 


Broom vender. 


Types of St. Pierre natives. 


others drawing in. The current was 
never steady, but it ran terribly strong, 
and we took it for granted that this was 
due to some voleanic action going on. 
To a certain extent the captain and I 
were alarmed. It was a fine dust, a 
sharp, gray ash, that was falling. 

At 6.15 A.M. we anchored off St. 
Pierre. Just before that, as we were 
making the harbor, we passed the site 
of a sugar refinery which had stood at 
the mouth of the bay. There was but 
a single smokestack left to mark the 
spot. Everything else had been de- 
stroyed by an eruption some days be- 
fore which had engulfed and killed all 
the people working there, yet though 
the citizens of St. Pierre were anxious, 
there was no terror noticeable ashore, 
and nothing whatever in the nature of 
a panic. ; 

We anchored inside of the outer 
buoys, using the starboard anchor and 
the forty-five fathom shackle, according 
to the pilot's instructions, just outside 
the line of shipping lying there and 


The bank. 


Business block. 


some 700 yards off We 
shore. We did not at 
make fast to the 

buoys, so that we soem 


might get away quickly if necessary. 
THE FATAL DELAY. 


The harbor master and doctor soon 
came alongside and passed the ship. 
The next to come aboard were our 
company’s agents, Messrs. Plessoneau 
& Testarte. The captain had a talk 
with them and asked whether they © 
thought there was any danger from the 
volcano. Dense columns of smoke 
were then rising majestically from the 
peak of Mt. Pélée and ascending to- 
wards heaven. But at this time it was 
perfectly clear over the harbor, for we 
were full five miles to the south of the 
mountain. The agents were very re- 
assuring. There had been no damage 
done since the destruction of the sugar 
refinery a few days before, but Plesson- 
eau and Testarte both said that a num- 
ber of people wanted to get away to St. 


The fatal hour: 7.59, 
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Views of the ruins before they were leveled by the second eruption. 
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Lucia, and as we had a cargo for that 
port the captain asked me to go 
through the holds and find whether it 
was possible to get at the cargo for St. 
Lucia without unloading most of the 
goods for Martinique. I found we should 
have to move a great deal of Martinique 
cargo, so Captain Muggah decided that 
it was wisest for us to stop where we 
were and discharge the cargo. The 
reason that we had not got to work on 
it earlier that morning was because the 
8th of May being Ascension Day there 
were special services in all the churches 
of the city. Grand mass was being said 
at the Cathedral, and the rich people 
had come over to St. Pierre to attend it. 
Laborers and everybody else were re- 
ligiously inclined for- that day, and it 
would have been difficult in any case to 
secure stevedores promptly, for, since 
the first eruption of Mt. Pélée, business 
at St. Pierre had been suspended to a 
great degree. In fact, the stores had 
only been open for one solitary half- 
hour the day before, and the people 
of the banks, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, had transferred their books and 
other valuables to a French man-of- 
war which was lying off Fort de France. 
It was evidently impossible for us to 
discharge any cargo that day. We 
must wait till next morning. This, 
however, did not stop several passen- 
gers taken on board the other islands 
and bound for Martinique from going 
ashore. 


A WARNING. 


Meantime our sailors, under the 
boatswain, were cleaning up the sand 
and dust which lay fully a quarter of 
an inch thick over everything — just 
like white sand. The ship was covered 
with it from end to end. It had sifted 
into everything. -When the captain 
and I came off the bridge our uniforms 
were completely covered with it. Pas- 
sengers and crew were gathering up the 
sand and ashes to keep as mementoes. 
Some would put it in envelopes, others 
in tin tobacco boxes, and I can remember 
a big negro giving me a cigar box filled 
with it, which I took, little thinking 
what a great plenty I should have of it 
before I ever mate home again. 


The wreck of the ‘‘Roraima,” froma photograph taken on May 9, 1902. 
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Meantime the officers 
were grouped forward 
on the deck enjoying the grand view 
of Pélée as huge volumes of smoke 
rose from it. The smoke appeared to 
roll right up into the heavens, and then 
southward and easterly winds drove it 
away to sea, so that where we were 
lying the air was comparatively clear. 
The sun was shining out nice and bright. 
Everything appeared to be favorable 
except the column of black smoke. 

It was a few moments past 8 A. M. 
by the ship’s time. As we stood 
talking there the third engineer said 
to me: ‘‘I must get my camera. 
1 have only one more plate, but this 
is a sight that must not be missed.” 
With this he turned and made for 
his cabin. I never saw him again. 
Just then, all at once, there was 
a sublime outburst from the moun- 
tain. Whether more than one crater 
opened it would be hard to say, buta 
conflagration came right out of the 
mountain in one grand burst, with a 
noise so terrible that beside it a thunder- 
clap would sound like a pistol-shot 
alongside the roar of a twelve-inch gun. 
Then it came rolling down the moun- 
tain over the intervening hills — the 
molten slag, flame and smoke, one im- 
mense cloud of it, luminous, awful, 
rolling down like fire. It took just a 
moment. As it came sweeping down 
there seemed to be an inexhaustible 
supply following it, an endless tornado 
of steam and ashes and burning gas. 
The instant we saw this grand outbreak 
coming towards us the captain rushed 
to the bridge calling to me to heave up 
anchor. I sprang forward to the steam 
windlass. The carpenter beside me was 
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Sectional view of the ‘Roraima,” from Chief Officer Scott's rough drawing. 


bending forward to start the machine 
going when destruction struck us. 


AN EXPLOSIVE WHIRLWIND. 


The thing was indescribable. It 
seemed to whirl earth and sea before it, 
just as the western cyclones wipe up 
the trees and everything in their paths: 
but this was an explosive whirlwind, 
setting fire to everything as it went. It 
was only a few seconds of time, but as 
it rolled over the intervening miles 
toward the city that city was doomed. 
Lava, fire, ashes, smoke, everything 
combined, swept down on us in an in- 
stant. No railroad train could have es- 
caped it. We could only see one side 
of the torrent, but more of it was pour- 
ing down the rear of the mountain, 
creating a tremendous backdraft and 
increasing the fury about us still further. 
Then came darkness blacker than night, 
and as the awful ruin struck the waters, 
it just rolled along, setting fire to the. 
shore and the ships. The Xorain.a 
rolled and careened far to port, then 
with a sudden jerk she went to star- 
board, plunging her lee rail far under 
water. The masts, smokestack, rigging, 
all were swept clean off and went by the 
board. The iron smokestack came off 
short, and the two steel masts broke 
off ‘two feet above the deck, per- 
fectly clean, without a jagged edge, 
just like a clay pipe-stem struck 
with a big stick. We had started to 
heave the anchor, but it never left the 
mud. There we were, stuck fast in 
hell. The darkness was something ap- 
palling. It enveloped everything, and 
was only broken by the burning clouds 
of consuming gas which gave bursts of - 
light out of the darkness. The ship 
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The harbor of Sl. Pierre, May 7th, showing the spot where the ‘“‘Roraima”’ was alandoned. 


took fire in several placessimultaneously, 
and men, women and children were 
dead in a few seconds of time. This was 
a few minutes after 8 o'clock. 


THREE DISTINCT STORMS. 


The saloon and the after end of the ship 
blazed up at once. The Aorazima was 
lying with a heavy list to starboard, 
pointing toward the shore. Hot ashes 
fell thick at first. They were soon fol- 
lowed by a rain of small hot stones 
ranging all the way from the size of 
shot to pigeon’s eggs. These would 
drop in the water with a hissing sound, 
but where they struck the ship’s deck 
they did little damage, for the decks 
were protected with a thick coating of 
ashes from the first outburst. After the 
stones came a rain of hot mud, lava ap- 
parently mixel with water, of the con- 
sistency of very thin cement. Wher- 
ever it fell it formed a coating clinging 
like glue, so that those who wore no 
capsit coated, makinga complete cement 
mask right over their heads. For my- 
self, when I saw the storm coming, I 
snatched a tarpaulin cover off one of 
the ventilators and jammed it down 
over my head and neck, looking out 
through the opening. This saved me 
much, but even so, my beard, face, 
nostrils and eyes were so filled with the 
stuff that every few seconds I had to 
break it out of my eyes in order to see. 
This mud was not actually burning, 
but it steamed, and there was heat 


enough in it to dry on the head and 
form a crust so that it fitted like a 
plaster cast. I remember that Charles 
Thompson, the assistant purser, a fine- 
looking, burly black from St. Kitts, 
who stood beside me, had his head so 
weighted down with the stuff that he 
seemed to feel giddy and was almost 
falling. When he asked me to break 
the casing off his head I was afraid it 
would scalp him when I took it off. I 
could feel the heat on my own head 
very plainly through my tarpaulin 
covering, and his scalp must have been 
badly scorched. 

Everybody was not on deck at this 
time. Some of the passengers were 
dressing, some still in their bunks. In 
some cases they were poisoned almost 
instantaneously by the noxious gas. In 
others they were drowned by the water 
which swept in hot through the open 
portholes of the submerged staterooms 
on the starboard side. 


IN THE DARKNESS. 


The darkness was appalling, only lit 
by the flames from the after end of the 
ship and by the lurid glare of the con- 
flagration on shore when some big ware- 
house caught fire, and the great pun- 
cheons of rum burst with a loud report 
and shot their blazing contents into the 
air. At this time I went to the lower 
bridge, feeling my way along in order 
to find the captain. There on the 
bridge I almost stumbled on a crouch- 
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The harbor of St. Pierre, May oth, showing the wreck of the ‘‘Roraima.” 


ing figure with a hideous face, burned 
almost beyond recognition. ‘‘ Who 


are you?’’ I cried, for I did not, captain how things were. 
know him crouched there in the “4)reached the bridge he was gone. 


darkness. The man _ looked _ up, 
his face terrible to see. “Mr. 
Scott,’’ he said, ‘‘ don’t you know 
me?’’ I said, ‘‘ My God, it’s the cap- 
tain!’’ He got on his feet as best he 
could. Then, seeing one of the boats 
still left which was hanging in a crip- 
pled condition, he wanted to know if 
we couldn’t clear her away. ‘‘ Well, 
Captain,’’ I said, ‘‘ the boat is stove in 
and no use, and she is jammed so that 
twenty men couldn’t budge her, and 
we have got no one to help us.’’ 

Just then, Benson, the carpenter, and 
Thompson, the third mate, came on the 
bridge. Thompson was scorched black, 
while Benson’s principal burns seemed 
to be on his hands. The Captain or- 
dered that boat cleared away anyhow. 
With a knife I cut the forward davit 
tackle fall, but she wouldn’t move. She 
was jammed. It was impossible to get 
her clear, and when he found that it 
was impossible, the Captain said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Scott, jump overboard and save your- 
self.’’ ‘No, Captain,’”’ said I, ‘I 
won’t leave the ship.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ find out how the ship is and what 
is the condition of our people. Find 
out how the women and children are.” 

After looking round and finding the 
after end of the ship all on fire and 
p2ople burned and dying everywhere, 


and flames breaking out in several places 
forward, I went back to report to the 
When I 
He 
had either fallen overboard or jumped 
to relieve his own sufferings, which 
must have been very terrible. 


FOUR LEFT OUT OF FORTY-SEVEN. 


There were only four of us really able- 
bodied, Benson, the carpenter, Thomp- 
son, the assistant purser, a black la- 
borer from St. Kitts, and I. The men 
who helped us were horribly burned, 
but it was wonderful to see their hero- 
ism. ‘Two engineers who had lost all 
the skin on their hands were still carry- 
ing things about to help us, using their 
upper arms and elbows. The command 
devolved upon me. The first thing to 
be done was to get the fires out forward 
(for the wind was blowing off shore and 
taking the ship) so that we should not 
be cremated alive. Fortunately the 
water was calm. It appeared as though 
the thick rain of mud had smoothed the 
water, but it still swirled and rolled 
past us, owing to the volcanic currents. 
The pumps had no steam and wouldn’t 
work, but every man still able to walk 
did his best. Two-of them began to 
lower buckets over the side, and then, 
forming a fire line, we passed them up 
forward and dashed the water at the 
flames. All this time thick darkness 
continued. Then all at once about 9 
o’clock it lighted a littleand we could see 


It looked like a rescue, and we thanked God. 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald under the direction of Chief Officer Scott. 
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the steamer Koddam steaming straight 
toward us as though coming to take us 
off. We had no means of knowing at 
the time that she was almost as badly 
off as we were, for she had steerage way 
and came up close enough for us to see 
that the forward part of her was all 
tight. We took it for granted that she 
had been out of the line of fire. It 
looked like a rescue, and we thanked 
God. Some of us got the passen- 
gers, women and children, on the up- 
per deck forward, hoping that the Rod- 
dam would come near enough to take 
them aboard. All at once, not more 


than a hundred feet away, she stopped. 
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and we could see nothing more of her. 

This was about 8.45. How long we 
could stay afloat was the question. There 
was no time for deliberation. All of 
us who could rushed to the life belts, 
which were distributed through the ship 
in various places, and we put them 
round every living soul aboard. When 
a mother had a child in her arms we 
would pass the preserver right round 
both of them together. 


A FEARFUL FIGHT. 


The next thing was to find out what 
condition our battered hull was in and 
to put out the small fires which had 
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We said: ‘‘ Well, perhaps she doesn’t 
see us.’’ I ran at once to the wheel 
house and grabbed a handful of signal 
lights. T'wo of them I found were blue 
lights and one the company’s. special 
signal. Weset them off (they burned 
brightly, like fireworks), trying to at- 
tract the Roddam’s attention and to 
show her that some living people were 
aboard, but to our horror the ship slow- 
ly backed out into the darkness, leaving 
us absolutely disheartened. When the 
others spoke about it to me, I said: 
‘She has only backed out of the line 
of smoke. She will come back again 
and take us off;’’ but after a while the 
wind veered south, the smoke cleared, 


ignited again here and there. The worst 
one was in the port steerage, far for- 
ward. The steerage quarters, as it hap- 
pened, had been freshly cleaned and 
painted at Demarara, the mattresses were 
neatly piled inside, while the door was 
kept locked lest the crew should steal 
the beds. The starboard ports, how- 
ever, were left open and the volcanic 
fire sweeping in ignited the mattresses. 
We tried to open the door, but finding 
it fast, several of us grasped a big plank 
and making a battering-ram of it, 
smashed the door in. ‘Two great piles 
of mattresses were all afire. It was a 
bad outlook, for if the fire gained head- 
way there it would sweep the ship, and 
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worse than this, we had a matter of 
three thousand cases of kerosene oil, 
great kegs of varnish and barrels of tar 
stowed away in the forward hold of the 
ship not a dozen feet from where the 
fire was. Out on the deck, just over 
the steerage quarters, were the cattle 
pens which were used to store somethou- 
sands of feet of spruce lumber, enough 
to burn a city, and standing about close 
by were a number of puncheons of 
temper lime, a highly inflammable sub- 
stance used in the making of sugar. 
This temper lime, which takes fire if 
it comes in contact with water, was 
already smouldering and the smoke was 
hanging thick about it. 

It was a bad fight, this at No. 1 
hatch. Two of us lowered buckets over 
the side and hauled up water, while 
the others dashed it upon the mattresses. 
The water would quiet the flames for a 
moment and then one of us would rush 
in, pull out a mattress and throw it 
overboard. But the instant a smoulder- 
ing mattress came into the current of 
air outside it would blaze up again, and 
it needed lively work to get one clear 
without getting badly burned. 

All this was exhausting work, but 
there was more to follow. We soon 
saw that the firemen’s quarters on the 
starboatd bow were breaking out in 
flames. We fought them hard and 
steadily and again dragged out the 
mattresses one by one, and more than 
once as we did so, out with the mat- 
tress would come the lifeless body of 
some messmate who had died, trapped 
like a rat. 

After a time all the smaller fires came 
under control and we got a breathing 
spell so that we could look about us. 
The sight was fearful. All around us 
were sailors and passengers, men, 
women and children, burnt and dying, 
crying aloud for water. 


THE PURSER’S STORY. 


Thompson, the assistant purser, who 
was such a great help to me throughout 
the struggle, had an interesting story 
to tell afterwards. He had seen the 
ruin coming, but had time to fling him- 
self through the open doorway of his 
stateroom and close the door. The 
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next instant the ship veered over and 
water hot from the fire sweeping over 
it poured into his cabin until he was up 
to his neck. Then the ship righted, the 
water receded and Thompson struggled 
out on the starboard alley and came 
upon two women horribly burned and 
begging piteously for water. He rushed 
into a neighboring stateroom which 
was half filled with water and, finding 
acan,was about to try to fill it from 
the little tank of fresh water above the 
basin, when he felt something soft be- 
neath his foot. Looking down he saw 
the dead face ofa man. Then hurrying 
out to the officer's mess-room he ran to 
the water tank. Within it the water 
was thick and muddy and almost hot. 
Fortunately there was still a big cake 
of ice in it, and this he dumped into his 
bucket and carried it out to the unfor- 
tunates to cool their mouths. 

Gradually we collected the survivors 
and laid them on deck forward near 
hatch No.1, all of them crying for 
water, but many of the unfortunates 
could not drink at all. The flaming 
gases had burned their mouths and 
throats and even the linings of their 
stomachs so terribly.that in many cases 
the passage of the throat was almost 
entirely closed, and many of the un- 
happy creatures could not drink a drop. 
When we put the water into their 
mouths it stayed there and almost 
choked them, and we had to turn them 
over to get the water out, yet still they 
would implore us for more. Fortun- 
ately the darkness was beginning to 
lift now, the flaming city supplying us 
with plenty of light. We broke open 
the ice-house door and hauled out 
blocks of ice and broke them into small 
pieces. These the sufferers could hold 
in their mouths when they could no 
longer drink. Several of them had 
their tongues burned out. The coatings 
of their mouths and tongues and the lin- 
ings of their noses were sometimes entire- 
ly gone, so that the air when they attempt- 
ed to draw breath would block their 
throat and nostrils and smother them. 


A TERRIBLE INCIDENT. 


All this time the groans and the 
shrieks of the sufferers were heart- 
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breaking. You read about that fellow 
down in hell looking up and asking for 
-water. Well, that is about as near as 
I can come to describing it, but every- 
thing that happened sticks in my mind 
like a nightmare. I can see now one 
of the passengers, a man, lying on the 
foe’s'le deck, hideously scarred, crying 
for water. When we gave it to him he 
could not drink it. It would not pass 
down his throat. He was crawling 
around on deck on his hands and knees 
calling for water, and at last we were 
afraid he would fall overboard, so with 
the assistance of another man I brought 
him down to the main deck. As soon 
as ever he got there he caught sight of 
Thompson with his water can and at 
once began to crawl after him for water, 
like a dog. Thompson kept giving 
him to drink, but he could not swallow, 
and the only way to keep him from fol- 
lowing around after the water can was 
to attend to him and no one else, so the 
poor wretch had to be left. The man’s 
tongue was literally burned out of his 
head. His arms were cruelly burned 
from his shoulders to his finger-ends. 
As he lay there moaning aloud in mor- 
tal agony one of the sailors happened to 
put a bucket of salt water near him. 
The man plunged his right arm into it 
to relieve the scalding pain. At once 
his skin broke straight round his 
shoulder and stripped off his arm till it 
hung like a lady’s opera glove turned 
inside out from the tips of his fingers. 
But the worst burns were internal. The 
fire did not seem to penetrate clothing, 
but burned theexposed flesh mercilessly. 


A PITIFUL CASE. 


I saw one little coffee-colored baby 
fearfully scorched lying in the arms 
of a nurse called Clara, who had 
come from New York with a family 
named Stokes. The child was in a 
dying condition, with its tongue lolling 
out of its mouth and the skin of the 
tongue all gone. There was still life 
in the little thing, and as Thompson 
came along he gave it some water, 
but it was no use. Clara’s arms were 
badly burned, and at last she had to 
lay it down. When she did so, the 
second engineer, Evans, picked it 


up with his scorched hands and held 
it gently till it died in his arms. 
Then he laid it in one of the 
deck staterooms. The door was open 
so we could all see it and the sight was 
so pitiful that I went in and, shaking a 
pillow out of its case, put the little dis- 
figured body inside and then laid it on 
the bed so that it looked decent and 
Christian. I am thankful to say that 
Clara survived and went to the hospital. 
I think there is a very good prospect 
of her coming round again. 


A FAMILY OF SUFFERERS. 


This same Clara helped us take care 
of Mrs. Stokes and her three children, 
two boys and a girl. The wretched 
woman's mouth could not open and her 
teeth were set. We took a small spoon 
and put some crushed ice between her 
teeth and could hear her murmured 
thanks. Poor creature, she did not 
live long enough to see two of her 
children die. The boy died ten or fif- 
teen minutes later. Later we got the 
baby (who was little more than an in- 
fant in arms) and the eldest girl on the 
rescue boat, but the baby died before 
she reached land. These two children 
and a woman from Martinique were the 
only people who asked for anything to 
eat. Thompson found some in the 
storeroom in the oven keeping warm. 
Every eatable outside had been de- 
stroyed. 


A TOUCHING DEATH. 


There was another woman, a Mrs. 
McAllister. Thompson, who was busy 
seeing after everybody, got a bed out of 
the men’s quarters and set it down in 
the damp mud on deck so that she 
could rest there. She lay still for a 
while and then called Clara, the nurse 
girl. ‘‘ Won’t you sing a couple of 
hymns for me,’’ she said, ‘‘and offer a 
short prayer, for I am dying?’’ The 
nurse knelt right down there in the 
ashes and began to sing— 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


We could only hear snatches of the 
hymn, for we had work to do, but in 
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each lull we could hear her sweet voice. 
She sang again, ‘‘ Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus,’? and then clasping her hands, 
looked up to heaven and offered a short 
prayer. Then Mrs. McAllister thanked 
her and bade her good-bye. 

By this time the air was getting a 
little purer, so that it was possible to 
breathe. At that first fierce blast it 
was so strong and fiery that it struck 
men dead on the spot. 

While Thompson and Thomas, a la- 
borer, were trying to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the dying, Benson, the car- 
penter, and I went through the different 
holds of the ship. We found the hull 
tight. What water was in her had 
come down her hatches when she first 
heeled over. We sounded under the 
ship and found twenty-five fathoms of 
water, then the second engineer report- 
ed that the eng:nes and boiler were safe 
and that there was no danger of an ex- 
plosion. The second and fourth en- 
gineers were seared with fresh scars, 
but they stayed at their posts to see that 
the boilers were safe before they left 
them. It was out of the question to get 
up steam, however, for there was no 
smokestack and consequently no 
draught, and if there had been, there 
was nobody to keep the fires going. 
Besides, even if the ship had been able 
to steam off before the wind the flames 
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in her stern would have swept her decks, 
instead of burning quietly at the after 
end of her as she lay at anchor. 


MAKING A RAFT. 


There was but one thing to do, so, 
with the assistance of those who could 
do anything at all, we started to con- 
struct a raft. First of all we lowered 
over the side two cargo skids full eight- 
een feet long. These skids are placed 
in the wake of gangways to protect the 
ship's sides when the cargo is swung 
out by a derrick. The carpenter then 
let himself down, and after lashing the 
skids firmly together I passed him down 
lumber from the stock in the cattle pen, 
and this he spiked to the skids and made 
a raft secure and large enough to carry 
all who were living on board the ship. 
We counted the survivors overand found 
that we had twenty-four living persons. 

AJl this took considerable time, and 
after we got the raft itself constructed 
the next thing was to get provisions 
for her. The Xoratma carried four 
boats. Three had been destroyed and 
the fourth was jammed on the davits, 
but from her we got oars and rowlocks. 
We also passed down a compass, lan- 
terns, cases of provisions, a can of oil 
and kegs of water. We got everything 
ready in case the fire from the after end 
of the ship should drive us out before 
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some other means of relief came to us. 


THE RESCUE. 


It was between 2 and 3 P. M. thata 
French man-of-war, Suchette, Captain 
Pierre Le Bris, steamed into the harbor 
of St. Pierre. 

We saw her coming toward us, but 
after our experience with the Roddam 
I did not feel sure of anything. We 
got out the British ensign, and tying 
it bottom upward on a stick, lashed it 
on one of the port davits, that being 
the highest stick left on the ship. 

The Suchette at once answered the sig- 
nal and sent a boat alongside. We 
were the first ship she noticed. No 
other ship was showing any special 
signals to attract her attention, and all 
we could make out of the craft about 
us were merely burning hulks. Soon she 
sent two other boats to our aid, towed 
by a steam launch. Gradually we got 
the passengers over the side on the raft 
from which they could be carried more 
easily on to the boats. Those who were 
most helpless and maimed we lowered 
first, and those best able to help them- 
selves were left until the last. After the 
passengers came the crew, then the offi- 
cers. The second engineer went ahead, 
and I followed last. Just before I went 
over the side I caught sight of a solitary 
sheep, the last of thirty which had been 
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swept overboard. The poor creature 
was bleating pitifully, so I went back 
and laid open its head with an axe, 
which seemed to me a mercy. We left 
behind us between twenty and thirty 
dead bodies, some lying about the deck, 
some in the foc’s’le, some in their 
bunks, where they had been smothered 
at the first fearful burst of poison gas. 
My own poor boy was there somewhere. 
From the moment of the explosion 
I never saw him again. He was a 
likely young fellow, and used to say 
How some day he would have a ship 
of his own and would take me along as 
mate; but I was determined that he 
should give up the sea and should go 
to college instead and becomea lawyer. 
This was to be his last voyage. As 
we went away some of the bodies 
looked so awful that we could not 
bear to look on them. ‘The only 
thing I think’ of now is this, how did 
we ever come through it all and live to 
escape the mad-house? 


A STRANGE SIGHT. 


At the time we left the ship she was 
afire from her stem to the aft engine- 
room bulkhead. As we looked back 
we saw a strange thing. A common 
reed chair, such as you often see on the 
deck ofa transatlantic liner, was hang- 
ing in the air to the ship's stern. It 
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had been fastened to the after flag and 
braced below so that it hung off in 


space just beyond the reach of the 


flames. Some poor devil had rigged it 
there and sat in it to save himself from 
fire, afraid to jump on account of the 
fierce rush of the volcanic currents 
below. We could see him there, sitting 
in his chair, long before we left the 
ship, at the back of the solid wall of 
fire which divided us from him, and he 
must have suffered terribly before he 
dropped from his perch and went over- 
board. We could not get at him on 
account of the fire in the forward part 
of the saloon, but a stateroom was at 
hand close by, with plenty of life-buoys, 
and he might have got one and put it 
on; but strangely enough, after all that 
fire, there hung the empty chair literally 
intact. The next morning, the 9th, 
when the ship Corona steamed into the 
harbor of St. Pierre, the captain said 
that the chair still hyng there unharmed. 

The Suchette then steamed slowly to 
Fort de France, her boats searching the 
shore and sea and picking up everybody 
they found alive. Wreckage and drift- 
age were scattered everywhere over the 
water, and xow and then you could see 
a plank with an arm or leg curled over 
it, while the remainder of the corpse 
was hidden beneath the surface. 
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At g P. M. she landed at the pier at 
Fort de France, where a quantity of 
stretchers carried up the wounded to 
the ambulances, which were in waiting 
at the head of the little wharf to take 
them to the hospitals. Clara, the 
nurse, and four of us men were alone 
able to walk those few steps. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CAPTAIN. 


I said that the last I saw of Captain 
Muggah was on the bridge in the first 
hideous moments of darkness. Later I 
heard more of him. * It seems that just 
after I left him to work at the boats, 
Dan, the ship’s cooper, a black laborer 
whom we had taken on at St. Kitts, 
saw him slip and fall overboard. The 
ship had a list and her deck was cover- 
ed with slippery mud, so his fall was 
probably accidental. But whether he 
jumped or not no man can say. If he 
did in that mortal agony, who is there 
willing to blame him? Well, Dan saw 
the captain go, and catching up one of 
the hatches he leaped right after him, 
and striking out in the whirling current 
put the hatch under the captain’s arm 
to help support him in the water. Then 
he swam for shore, pushing his bur- 
den ahead of him, but there was such 
a tremendous current that he could 
make little headway, and gradually 
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The women and children first. 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald under the direction of Chief Officer Scott. 


drifted alongside a burning hull which 
lay a few cable’s length from the Roraz- 
ma. Some of the crew who were frantic 
to escape hauled him toward them and 
then threw over a booby-hatch, which 
Dan made fast to his own raft. Then 
the men tossed down some bedding 
on which Dan laid the captain and one 
or two unfortunates from the other ship, 


who were lowered from the burning 
deck. ‘Two or three sailors followed, 
and then all together they started the 
raft toward the shore, stopping every 
now and then to pick up some poor 
wretch floating in the water. As they 
were paddling painfully along, using 
pieces of board for oars, they sighted a 
small boat, such as the natives of Mar- 
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tinique use, looking like a canoe with 
high sides. One of the sailors, a native, 
at once jumped overboard and swam to 
the boat. As soon as he climbed in to 
her he started back toward the raft, but 
on his way he came across another 
Martinique man clinging to a spar. He 
took him aboard and then, since two of 
them could paddle the boat with ease, 
he suddenly lost interest in his com- 
panions on the raft, and right there in 
plain sight of his messmates, he turned 
and made off toward Fort de France. 
This was too much for the crew of 
the raft. They lost their nerve. Dan, 
the cooper, did his best to make them 
drive their raft back to the ship, but 
they absolutely refused to return and 
made for the shore. Eventually they 
reached land, but just as they struck 
the shore Captain Muggah died. Dur- 
ing all the hours on the raft he was 
more or less conscious, and in spite of 
his awful suffering he kept begging Dan 
not to go to the shore for safety, but to 
take him back to his ship. Try as he 
would, however, Dan could not induce 
the men to do this. No sooner had he 
landed than he got a stick of timber and. 
started all alone to swim back to the 
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ship. He reached the raft and brought 
me the news of Captain Muggah, and 
also of their officer, Thompson, who 
had reached the shore alive. 


THE SURVIVORS. 


Twenty-eight survivors of the Rorat- 
ma, four of them women, were taken 
aboard the Suchette. Not all of them 
reached Fort de France alive. Some 
died on the way, others were dead before 
the next morning; how many I could 
not find out. On the morning of the 
gth, when I tried to go to the hospitals 
I could only secure a permit to enter 
one. There I came upon the second 
engineer and carpenter, the fourth en- 
gineer, the quartermaster and two sail- 
ors. Two had died there during the 
night, one a fireman. Everything pos- 
sible was being done for the poor fel- 
lows, but the doctor told me that the 
burns were all poisonous, and that 
wherever a scar was deep blood poison- 
ing was apt to set in. 

The next day our company’s ship, 
the Corona, touched at Fort de France 
and took such of us aboard as were akle 
to travel. On the 20th day of May I 
landed once more in New York. 


HE outer door of Hozelton’s 
| office closed, leaving him 
| and his friend in a silence 
that was urging each man 
to adjust his thoughts to 
what had just happened, and to what 
should be said first. 

‘‘Confound it, Hozelton,’’ broke out 
De Loss, ‘‘I didn’t intend to see the 
amount of that check. It fluttered my 
way and I couldn’t help it. I had no 
curiosity and I never dreamed it was 
for such a stunning amount.”’ 

‘*Never mind, De,’’ returned Hozle- 
ton, as he arose to stand before the 
window with his hands in his pockets, 
while he ran his eye far down the many- 
storied business Pueblo on the opposite 
side of the street-gorge. ‘‘I didn’t 
mind your seeing it.’’ He wheeled about 
and rested his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ De Loss, it’s been on my 
mind a long time to tell you the story 
of the Sultan’s Draft.’’ 

‘‘The Sultan’s Draft!’’ exclaimed 
De Loss, ‘‘the amount was princely. 
I knew you had done well, but—’’ 

‘Oh, I am not speaking of the 
check. You didn’t suppose I would, 
even if I were rich enough, give nearly 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the so- 
licitor for the refugee fund?’’ Hozel- 
ton chuckled with pure joyousness. ‘‘I 
don’t believe I have made enough yet 
to play that much against the Unspeak- 
able Turk. At any rate, I know I 
wouldn’t if it were not for the Sultan’s 
Draft.”’ 

« ‘‘The Sultan’s Draft! In heaven’s 
name what do you mean by the Sultan’s 
Draft? ’’ cried De Loss. 

Hozelton nodded and threw a look in 

the direction of the busy typewriter. 


THE SULTAN’S DRAFT 


By 


GEORGE DAULTON 


De Loss turned in his swivel chair and 
swung the glass door to with a thrust 
of his foot. 

‘“Well, De Loss, we have been 
through a lot since we were boys, but 
you weren’t in on this deal. It was 
when the panic caught me. For weeks 
I hung on by my eyelids while I tried 
to pull my business through. How I 
came out of it I never told, and you 
may be sure Oshkosh didn’t, not he. 
Yes, old ‘‘Oshkosh’’ Raudebaugh, 
dead and gone to glory, peace to his 
great, big soul! He was at the bottom 
of it. It was tricky, and it was awfully 
risky, but old man Raudebaugh—God 
bless him!—gave me the chance, and 
with American gall and luck I did the 
rest. 

‘* Oshkosh had allowed me an over- 
draft at his bank for far more than my 
standing would warrant. Unexpected 
things, one after another, dropped on 
me. Bills payable were fired into me- 
without mercy like bullets, and bills 
receivable were fired back to me as 
worthless as paper wads. All the re- 
sources I had were strained to the ut- 
termost to make one dollar fill the need 
of five. At last, after careful figuring, 
I found that I must have fifteen thou- 
sand dollars before thirty days or go up. 

‘*Raudebaugh, you know, De, al- 
ways treated me like his son, and I 
knew if he could do anything to help 
me it would-be done; if not, and I had 
to let go, it was only fair he should 
know it and his bank should have the 
advantage of putting in its claim first. 

‘‘T went down to the bank as blue as 
that pennant over there on the hotel,” 
went on Hozelton. ‘‘ Oshkosh and I 
went through the business together, 
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canvassing it bit by bit; the good old 
dog did his best to figure it out, but it 
seemed too tough a proposition. 

‘** Sorry for you, James, my boy,’ he 
kept saying, as he studied it, ‘but it 
looks very bad. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars—thirty days—thirty ?—’ and he'd 
look up at me and I’d nod my head. 

‘““We sat a long time thinking it 
over, Oshkosh totally lost in it and 
checking off the things he was going 
* over in his mind with his pencil on the 
blotting pad. 

‘««This bank is going to save you if 
it can, James, my son; but I’m afraid 
nothing can be done.’ 

“At this oracular drone my heart 
went up and then sank down, though 
not so far down as it had been. After 
a bit Raudebaugh looked up slyly. 

‘** Don't you know somebody, James, 
you can draw on?’ 

‘«* What, for fifteen thousand dol- 
lars!’ 

‘* “Nobody ?’ 

‘«« This is too serious for me to joke 
about, Mr. Raudebaugh.’ 

‘«* James, son, don’t you know some- 
body you may draw on, somebody 
away off—a long, long way off?’ 

‘‘QOshkosh began to fairly purr his 
temptation, and for a moment my hope 
leaped up as I caught his idea and the 
breath of relief it would give. 

‘““« Somebody in Thibet, or Archan- 
gel, or up the Congo?’ 

‘The sporting spirit that had been 
his dormant second self, or had been 
bound and captive through a long life 
of business integrity, raged in him on 
the mere thought of a flyer. I tell you 
he fairly sang his allurement like a 
siren, and I, though sick with dread of 
its criminal trickery, sweetened to the 
idea. 

‘“*No, but I mean it,’ coaxed the 
old man. ‘Now, suppose I draw—I 
dr-a-a-a-aw—’ and while I sulked in the 
despairing collapse that followed my 
second and better judgment of the 
thing—although I was even then pay- 
ing debts like mad in my imagination 
on the money this impossible possibil- 
ity might give me for a few days—Osh- 
kosh scratched away on a block of 
drafts. He finished and tossed it before 
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me on the extension leaf of his desk. 

“It was a draft on the Sultan of 
Turkey for fifteen thousand dollars, at 
sight. 

‘** Sign it, sign it,’ Raudebaugh 
urged ; ‘in five minutes you shall have 
the money to your credit. This will be 
the cleverest piece of check-kiting ever 
done.’ 

‘‘T signed it before I knew it, mak- 
ing a kind of plunge of it and with a 
feeling of a gamble on liberty and life 
at a throw. 

‘*T buried my face in my hands when 
the old man went out to the counting- 
room with the condemned draft to be 
passed to my credit. Heaven only 
knows what the clerks thought. 

‘“*Tt’s all right, James, my boy,’ 


‘said Raudebaugh, again at his desk. 


‘You may draw your checks, but re- 
member the day of reckoning. Be ready 
with the cash to stand the return of the 
Sultan’s Draft.’ 

‘‘T must have gazed at him as blank 
as a fish. 

‘** Oh, cheer up, James, we’ll come 
out of this all right. Do you think you 
could get an option on the Conqueror 
mine for anything like a reasonable 
price?’ 

‘“* Well, it hasn't been for sale,’ 
said I, dully, ‘but if any one can buy 
it at a fair figure I suppose I am he. If 
the cash were coming to pay for it.’ 

‘** Maybe here’s your chance,’ said 
Oshkosh, and taking up a letter passed 
it over to me; then he turned to write, 
digging away with his pen at a wonder- 
ful rate on something that was evidently 
juicy to him. 

“The letter was from a capitalist, 
who was at the head of a syndicate that 
was offering to buy developed mining 
property. It was evident they meant 
business and had millions back of them. 

‘“While I was reading and Oshkosh 
was still writing like a fury, a clerk 
slipped in with a basket containing the 
usual grist of papers that daily passes 
through a bank, all made up ready to 
sign and mail, and on the top of the, 
heap was the Sultan’s Draft. I give 
you my word of honor, De, I grew sick 
again at sight of it. 

‘“The old man finished with a final 
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skate across the paper as the clerk 
out. 

‘‘* Well, James, son, what do you 
think of it?’ he said, wheeling around 
tome. ‘I’m sure the Conqueror could 
be sold if the price isn’t out of sight. 
If you can swing that deal, my boy, 
you may snap your fingers at the whole 
pack of your debts and the Sultan’s 
Draft, too. Your commissions on the 
sale would amount to five times the 
sum of your present needs. Do you 
think you can make it go through in 
six weeks? That’s about the limit of 
time I am giving to the return of .this 
hoax.’ 

‘“*Qh, my God! we can’t count on 
that in such a desperate emergency as 
this!’ I cried, in a panic. 

‘** Keep cool, James, keep cool. Sit 
on the safety valve and throw in your 
bacon and coal oil. You must beat in 
the race with some of your plans, and 
this offers another very good opportun- 
ityto win out. Now look here,’ Osh- 
kosh continued, taking the paper he 
had just been working over, ‘that 
draft has to have something to go with 
it, and this is what I have made; but if 
any soul on earth can tell what it is, 
it’s more than I can.’ 

‘*He passed it over. 

‘Tt was all the thing by rights ought 
to be called. Whether it was an in- 
voice, or a bill of sale, or of lading, or 
a deed, or mortgage, or just com- 
mon barnyard hen-tracks, as the old 
man said, no one could tell. It looked 
like a paper of tremendous import, but 
it was only meaningless pen work that 
didn’t contain a word to make it intel- 
ligible. But it was beautiful to look 
at. The pen strokes were as decorative 
as Chinese characters, and seemingly 
as precise as German script. Anyone 
might have told me it was Sanscrit, or 
Runic, or Cuneiform, or Aztec, or Choc- 
taw and I would have believed it—or 
for that matter, a design for an Oriental 
rug or an Arabian mural decoration; 
it would have been all the same to me. 
‘Why, De, what was intended to convey 
the idea of a signature and ended in 
that last almighty skate of Oshkosh’s 
beat Spinner’s, and was a masterpiece 
finer than that of the Sultan himself 
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that they inlay in mother-of-pearl on 
the tops of taborets. Heaven help the 
British Museum if it ever meets up with 
that dummy document of Oshkosh’s ; 
savants will waste their lives trying to 
decipher it. 

‘* Well, that worthless thing the old 
man fastened with a big bank pin to 
that worthless draft, and addressed it to 
his correspondent here in Chicago. 

‘««There you are, James, my boy; 
bid it good-bye, but be ready to greet 
it with amount on demand when it 
comes back. Now go’long about your 
business.’ 

‘*T did go about my business, you 
can bank on that. I fairly tore up the 
earth to be ready to meet the return of 
that draft. Why, I couldn’t think of 
that infernal draft that I didn’t imagine 
the banks it went through and the stir 
it must have made in some of them. Of 
the blooming young clerks that han- 
dled it—and reverently, too, good Lord! 
—and of the old-timers they appealed 
to, perhaps, who were afraid to take it 
seriously and afraid to take it as a joke. 

‘‘None of my schemes positively 
failed, but they tantalized me with num- 
berless delays that ate into my nerves 
like lye. Still the return of the draft 
was providentially delayed. Then, 
when each day dawned with the dread 
that it would bring the crack of doom, 
the consummation of the Conqueror 
mine deal became assured. ‘The final 
settlement of the sale that would give 
me money to burn ran neck and neck 
with the return of that daredevil draft 
that would bring me ruin and disgrace. 

‘‘At last a bank messenger came 
down to the works to tell me Oshkosh 
wanted to see me immediately. It was 
a thoughtless thing for the old man to 
do—he knew my condition—why, I 
thought of suicide as I went up town! 

‘Qld Oshkosh was waiting for me 
in his private office, looking as usual, 
fatherly and kindly serious. But the 
door had hardly closed on us when he 
flew at me and beat and pounded me on 
the back, and shouted an undertone of 
some good news into my ear; I couldn’t 
make out what. 

‘«* Look, look, James, my boy!’ he 
cried, snatching up a bit of paper. 
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“The 
Draft !’ 

‘« The engraved voucher swam before 
my eyes, but I giddily saw enough— 
James Hozelton—fifteen thousand dol- 
lars—the Sultan's Draft had been 
paid!” . 

‘* Well, what do you think of that ?”’ 
marveled De Loss. 

‘‘ From that on it seemed that every- 
thing came my way,’ resumed Hozel- 
ton. ‘‘ More than a hundred thousand 
came pouring in on me in the next few 
weeks. But Raudebaugh and I never 
tired of speculating ou the reason the 
Sultan honored the draft. I spent a 
good deal trying to clear up the mys- 
tery. Of course the Sublime Porte re- 
ceived it through the usual channels, 
London and Frankfort, but when the 
Yildiz closed its iron gates upon it its 
story was lost. Members of the Young 
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Turk party, strung across the continent 
of Europe, all bitter against the Otto- 
man administration, tried to help me, 
but without success. Maybe it was 
Oshkosh’s hieroglyph did the business. 
At all events the draft was paid and no 
bother taken with consular or diploma- 
tic go-betweens. 

‘The fifteen thousand dollars didn't 
belong to me, yet how could it be re- 
turned? As the years passed, and it 
kept growing, with interest, I thought 
of giving it as conscience money toa 
dozen charities. I was still looking for 
a place to put the despot’s money where 
it would do the most good when the 
Armenian massacres gave me my ideal 
chance.’’ 

‘‘T’d like to have seen Oshkosh’s 
document,’’ said De Loss, as the two 
friends contentedly lit their cigars with 
the same match. 


The two friends lit their cigars with the same match. 


SWANE 
lost his 
rifle in 
crossing a river 
that was not 
marked upon 
the map and 
the lieutenant 

, pointed out to 
him, in eloquent language, the evil of 
the crime of losing it. 

‘‘ Five minutes ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
were a soldier—though a bad one. 
Now you’re a slew-faced, jabbering 
camp-follower, and useless.’’ 

“‘T couldn’t help it, sir,’’ said Mc- 
Swane. ‘‘ The log hit me and I went 
over. The current’s faster ——’’ 

‘To the deuce with the current!”’ 
said the lieutenant. ‘‘ You ought to 
have held on. Now you can fall out 
and march with the bearers—and see to 
it that you don’t lose your shirt.’’ 

At this the remaining members of 
A Company—there were forty-nine—- 
laughed despite their wet rags and 
thistle scratches, and the captain, who 
came up at the moment, inquired the 
reason for McSwane’s appearance with- 
out his Lee-Metford. 

‘*He dropped it in crossing,’’ said 
the lieutenant. ‘‘I’ve ordered him to 
march with the bearers.”’ 

The captain nodded in approval. 

‘Let him keep an eye on them,’’ he 
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said, ‘‘ until 
tain turned away. 

‘Until when, sir?’’ said 
the lieutenant. 

‘‘ Well, until he gets another rifle,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘ He won’t have to 
wait long.”’ 

‘* No, it won’t be long,’’ assented the 
lieutenant, and so McSwane marched 
over to the place where the black bearers 
of burdens were jabbering and watched 
the black bos$ bearers count them and 
beat them into line. His fellow warriors 
of A Company laughed as he moved 
away, for it was funny to see a private 
in a British regiment of the line reduced 
to the level of a Hausa draft animal, . 
and in the jungle the minor refinements 
and kindnesses of life are forgotten— 
particularly by gentlemen who knew 
little of them at home. It was cruel, 
perhaps, to laugh at McSwane, for his 
misfortune was the result of an acci- 
dent and he was not to blame, and most 
of the others would have wanted to 
fight—as he did now—if he had laughed 
at them, but, nevertheless, it was the 
best joke they had heard since the day 
they landed at the coast and so they 
langhed and were merry. 

Few things of an amusing nature, in 
truth, had happened to the men of A 
Company for many a day. Summoned 
from Lagos to help keep the Queen’s 
peace, they were now on their way 
through the jungle and the tropical 
forest to a certain town up-country, 
which had an unpronounceable name 
beginning with N’B and a heathen king 


’ The cap- 


who had indulged some time before in 
the luxury of leisurely and artistically 
massacreing a Presbyterian missionary 
and a dozen or two native converts. 
It would be the duty and pleasure of 
A Company to discover and surround, 
and later to capture and hang this 
monarch, and to kill as many of his 
soldiers as might come into rifle range 
and to burn as many of his villages as 
might appear, and so the men marched 
uncomplainingly through the sodden 
grasses and lay awake nights with 
chills and staggered along during the 
day beneath a big red sun that almost 
set their helmets afire. 

In the lead marched the first lieuten- 
ant with half of the men and the machine 
gun, and then came the black bearers, 
with boxes of cartridges and canned 
beef and hard crackers and quinine, 
and after them the captain, in a ham- 
mock borne by four blacks, and then, 
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The fight was on. 


last of all, the rest of the men, with the 
sick plodding along as best they could 
among them. 

McSwane now marched in the rear 
of the last bearer—they were stumbling 
along the narrow jungle path in single 
file—and a few yards ahead of the first 
man of the rear guard. This first man, 
who had a reputation as a wit, was de- 
termined to relieve the pain and tedium 
of the journey by making McSwane 
entertain him. Accordingly he in- 
vented a number of humorous remarks 
about soldiers without guns and white 
bearer bosses and clumsy rookies, and 
voiced them in a tone calculated to 
allow those behind him to hear them 
and enjoy them. ‘The latter, after each 
effort, passed the witticism along, and 
a wave of laughter traveled down the 
line to the last man dragging in the 
rear. 

For half a day McSwane listened to 
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all of this ix silence, for a source of con- 
solation was open to him of which his 
taunters seemed to be unaware. But 
finally the great red glare of the sun or 
something else prompted him to make 
a strike for peace, and he turned around 
and smiled grimly. 

‘“Was you there when the captain 
come up ?’’ he asked. 

‘*That I was,’’ answered the wit, 
‘‘an’ I heerd him call yer a slew-faced, 
jabberin’ camp follower.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said McSwane calmly. ‘‘The 
captain didn’t say that, it was the lieu- 
tenant.”’ 

‘“‘Well, what did the captain say, 
then ?’’ asked the wit, parrying for an 
opening. 

‘““The captain sez,’’ replied Mc- 
Swane, ‘‘‘Wait ‘till he gits another 
rifle. Jt won't be long!’ 

‘‘ Well?’ said the wit, more soberly. 

‘He meant that one of you wooden- 
headed clodhoppers is goin’ to get a 
bullet through your little gizzard before 
long, and that I’ll git the dead man’s 
gun.’’ McSwane paused a moment. 
‘‘And by God,’’ he continued fiercely, 
‘* T hope that man ‘ll be you!” 

There was a gradual cessation of 
laughter all along the line, and the wit 
tripped over a vine, and in stopping to 

- swear at it allowed a score of other men 
to pass him. McSwane turned to the 
new leader of the rear guard and 
glanced at his rifle. 

‘* You heerd what the captain said?’’ 
he demanded. 

‘* Yes, I heerd it,’’ replied the man, 
shuddering, and McSwane plodded on 
again in peace. 

That night when A Company and 
the bearers halted in a clearing to eat 
and sleep the men of the rear guard 
told those who had been in the van of 
the dialogue between McSwane and the 
wit. Most of the mien had heard the 
colloquy between the captain and the 
lieutenant, but few of them had thought 
of the real meaning of the captain’s 
words. Now, however, they saw it all 
very clearly, and it-did not make them 
very comfortable. 

McSwane came over to mess with his 
fellows and they dealt him his share of 
canned beef and hard crackers and al- 
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lowed him to fill his canteen. But few 
of them spoke a word to him, and all 
of them seemed bent upon keeping out 
of his range of vision. At times, be- 
fore the dark closed in, he roamed about 
the camp and stared sullenly at the 
men. Whenever his gaze fell upon a 
rifle its possessor turned pale and felt 
nervous and ill at ease. As the sun 
went down a black runner came into 
camp and the officers and interpreter 
took him to one side and questioned 
him. Before long, as news filters down 
the ranks in a regiment or a company, 
the word was passed along that the 
runner was a spy and that he had re- 
ported that the blacks had built a big 
stockade across the road five miles: 
ahead. This stockade, according to 
the report in its final form, was by far 
the largest and most formidable in all 
Africa. McSwane sat on a fallen log 
at the edge of the camp and listened as 
half a dozen of the men discussed it. 
Just as one of them was drawing, with 
great attention to detail, a picture of its 
strength, he rose, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and turned to walk 
away. 

‘* There,’’ he said, ‘‘ is were I git my 
rifle.’’ 

And he laughed a laugh that made 


Up the narrow pathway. 
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the others so 
uncomfort- 
able that the 
discussion of 
the stockade 
ceased. 

Next morn- 
ing the com- 
pany was on 
the march be- 
fore sunrise, 
and by the 
time the pur- 
ple light of 
the morning 
began to filter 
down through 
the palms the 
captain had 
pushed on 
ahead and the 
column was 
moving slow- 


1 
A shell carried away the y and vez. 
top of his helmet cautiously 
; through the 
forest. Five men and the lieutenant— 


serving as the ‘‘point’’—marched a 
quarter of a mile ahead of the others 
and ten more men struggled along 
through the undergrowth to either 
side of the path. In the van of the 
column proper were forty Tommies 
and the captain, and then came the 
black bearers, with McSwane leading 
them. The bearers, scenting danger, 
and knowing, from. the slow pace 
of the column and the frequent halts 
that it must be near, were disposed 
to fall ill by the path side and to be 
lamed by all sorts of thistles and 
brambles, and to be bitten by various 
invisible scorpions and snakes. Mc- 
Swane turned upon them now and 
then and calmly belabored them with 
a bamboo club, and they shrieked and 
jabbered and stumbled on again. 
Suddenly, from afar, came a loud, 
heavy rattle, like that of a steam crush- 
er breaking stone. In a moment it rose 
to a shrill roar and then it continued, 
in fits and starts, now loud, now not so 
loud, now ceasing altogether. The 
Tommies smiled as they heard it; it 
was the machine gun clearing the way 
and they knew that the battle was on. 
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Soon the men in front ef McSwane 
started ahead at the double and the 
captain shouted loud orders to them. 
In a moment there was a widening 
clear space in the pathway before Mc- 
Swane, and then, to the consternation 
of the bearers, the rear guard came 
dashing up and over them and on ahead 
in the track of the van. ‘The men were 
out of breath and perspiring, and as 
they passed McSwane a good many of 
them seemed badly scared. Before he 
could frame a sarcastic remark to fling 
at them, however, they were gone. 

For a few moments he trudged on in 
silence. Ahead the rattle of the ma- 
chine gun was growing louder and soon 
the sharp crack of the Lee-Metfords 
mingled with its sound, and all of the 
weird noises of a battle rose into a dull, 
uneven banging. Plainly, thought 
McSwane, it was a battle worth seeing 
and here he—but why ?—was the rear 
the place for a soldier? Was the head 
of the bearer train the post of a fighting 
man? 

Of a sudden he sprang forward and 
ran, at the top of his speed, toward the 
fight. Up the narrowing path he ran, 
around two sharp turns and then into 
the open. Far ahead, half hid in the 
undergrowth, was pia. - 
a palisade of heavy PAF 
logs and from it 
camespurts of flame . / 
from trade guns. 
Before it, in the 
grass, lay the men & 
of A Company fir- F 
ing at the palisade, / 
the spurts of flame |) 
and the black faces iif rr 
that peered above. | 
To the right the, 
machine gun was 
squirting fire at the ° 
flank of the fortress 
and to the left ten 
men and the lieu- ~ 
tenant were fixing -.: 
bayonets for a’. 
charge. ie 

McSwane grasp- 
ed the Rntine woe : 
as if it were paint 
ed on canvas, and 
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then he dashed on and a stray bullet 
from a trade gun came whistling by and 
tore the crown from his helmet. Mc- 
Swane laughed—and tripped over 
something in the high grass and went 
sprawling. The something was Mur- 
phy of A Company, with a bullet in 
his leg, and McSwane stopped short 
and reached for Murphy’s rifle. 

‘Go 'way !’” shrieked Murphy. ‘‘ Go 
*way, you grave-robber !”’ 

‘Gimme the gun!”’ exclaimed Mc- 
Swane. 

Murphy swung the rifle ‘round and 
pointed the muzzle at McSwane’s 
head. 

‘*Go 'way !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Go ’way !" 

McSwane turned and ran on, and a 
few seconds brought him to the line of 
men in the grass. 

‘Lie down, you ass!’’ shouted the 
captain. 

McSwane stared ahead foolishly for 
a moment, and a swirl of bullets from 
the trade guns whistled all about him. 
Then he dropped to all fours, and 
crawled across the line, stopping a mo- 
ment at the side of each man. 

“T want a gun!”’’ he wailed crazily. 
‘‘T want that gun I was to git!’ 

‘““Go ’way, you beast!’’ exclaimed 
one of the men. ‘The whole line 


shuddered at sight of him and as 
he came to each man each drew away 
from him as if he were a plague 
patient. 
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‘‘T want that gun!’’ he wailed. 
‘‘ Where’s my gun ?’’ ; 

Suddenly the bugle sounded and the 
men crouched as if fora spring. Then 
there was another note and they scram- 
bled to their feet and ran ahead, to 
charge the stockade from the front and 
to capture it or die. McSwane sprang 
to his feet with them and rushed 
thither and hither among them before 
they began the charge. When they got 
under way he rushed on ahead of them, 
over the tangled grass and the fallen 
tree trunks, and toward the great log 
fortification and the trade guns. Twice 
he fell and once another man fell overhim. 
The other man sprang aside in terror. 

‘Go ’way !’’ he shouted. 

In a moment the men reached the 
stockade and the captain scrambled up 
the face of it. McSwane leaped against 
the rough logs beside him. 

‘‘Here’s where I git that gun!’’ he 
shouted jubilantly. ‘‘Here’s where I 
git my gun !”’ 

A volley from the trade guns and a 
volley from the Lee-Metfords poured 
forth at the same instant and McSwane 
fell from the face of the stockade and 
writhed upon the ground. ‘There was 
a small, clean-cut hole in his neck, 
where a bullet had torn its way into 
his flesh and his life. 

And —though this never appeared 
officially—it was not a bullet from a 
trade gun that made it. 


_ A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 


A TALE OF THE "45 
By 
WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 


I, Kenneth Montagu, am piuck- 
ed of my patrimony by a group 
of elegant dicers, chief among 
them Sir Robert Volney. I wit- 
ness the kidnapping of a young 
woman and gain access to the 
house where she is confined. We 
are surprised by Volney, who 
seems to be the head devil of the 
affair, but I make my escape. A 
friend takes me all unsuspecting 
to asecret Jacobite meeting. There 
I am persuaded to swear alle- 
giance to the Stuart cause. I stip- 
ulate, however, that two of my 
new friends aid me in attempting 
the rescue of the lady. This we 
accomplish by waylaying the coach 
in which Volney is carrying her 
off. In the course of the adven- 
ture I fight a duel with Volney. 
We are both wounded and are 
carried to an inn to be nursed by 
the lady. 


CHAPTER V.—ConriINUED. 


S we grew better Aileen’s 
visits became shorter and 
less frequent, so that our only 
temptation to linger over our 
/ illness was removed. One day 
Sir Robert limped slowly across the floor 
on the arm of Creagh while I watched 
him enviously. From that time his 
improvement was rapid, and within a 
week he came to make his adieus to 
me. Dressed point-devise, he was once 
more every inch a fop. 

‘T shan’t say good-bye, Montagu, to 
either you or the lady, because I ex- 
pect to see you both again soon. I 
have a shot in my locker that will bring 
you two mighty short one of these days. 
’Tony Creagh is going to London with 
me in my coach. Sorry you and the 
lady won't take the other two seats. 
Well, au revoir! Hope you'll be quite 
fit when you come up for the next 
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round.’’ And waiving a hand airily at 
me he went limping down the stairs, a 
scamp devoid of grace yet every motion 
eloquent of it, to me a living paradox. 
Nor was it long before I, too, was 
able to crawl out into the sunshine with 
Aileen Macleod and Captain Macdonald 
as my crutches. Not far from the inn 
was a grove of trees and in it a rustic 
seat or two. Hither we three repaired 
for many a quiet hour of talk. 
Macdonald was as sly as a fox on my 
behalf. He would draw out the girl 
about the dear Northland they both 
loved, and then would suddenly re- 
member that his pistols needed clean- 
ing or that he had promised to ‘‘crack’”’ 
with some chance gentleman stopping 
at the inn, and away he would go, leav- 
ing us two alone. While I lay on the 
grass and looked at her Aileen would 
tell me in her eager, impulsive way 
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about her own kindly country, of tink- 
ling, murmuring burns, of hills burnt 
red with the heather, of a hundred 
wild flowers that blossomed on the 
braes of Raasay, and as she talked 
of them her blue eye sparkled like the 
sun-kissed lochs themselves. 

No earthly Paradise endures forever. 
Into these days of peace the serpent of 
my Eden projected his sting. We were 
all sitting in the grove one morning 
when a rider dashed up to the inn 
and flung himself from his horse. "T'was 
Tony Creagh, and he carried with him 
a placard which offered a reward of a 
hundred guineas for the arrest of one 
Kenneth Montagu, Esquire, who had, 
with other parties unknown, on the 
night of July First, robbed Sir Robert 
Volney of certain jewelry therein de- 
scribed. 

“‘ Highwayman it says,’’ quoth I in 
frowning perplexity. ‘‘But Volney 
knows I had no mind to rob him. 
Zounds! What does he mean ?’’ 

‘“Mean? Why, to get rid of you! I 
tore this down from a tavern wall in 
London just after twas pasted. Itseems 
you forgot to return the gentleman his 
jewelry.” : 

I turned mighty red and pleaded 
guilty. 

“I thought so. Gad! You’re like 
to keep sheep by moonlight,’’ chuckled 
Creagh. 

‘‘Nonsense. They would never hang 
me,’’ I cried.’’- 

‘‘Wouldn’t, eh! 
so sure. 
you.” , 

‘Havers, man!’’ interrupted Mac- 
donald sharply. ‘‘ You’re frightening the 
lady with your fairy tales, Tony. Don’t 
you be believing him, my dear. The 
hemp is not grown that will hang Ken- 
neth.”’ 

But for all his cheery manner we 
were mightily taken aback, especially 
when another rider came in a few min- 
utes later with a letter to me. It ran: 


Deed, and I’m not 
The hue and cry is out for 


DEAR MONTAGU : 

‘Once more unto the breach, dear friends.’ 
Our pleasant little game is renewed. The first 
trick was, I believe, mine ; the second yours. 
The third Itrump by lodging an information 
against you for highway robbery. Tony I 
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shall not implicate of course, nor Mac-What’s~ 
His-Name. Take wings, my Fly-by-night, for 
the runners are on your heels, and if you 
don’t, as I live, you’ll wear hemp. Give my 
devoted love to the lady. 

I am, your most obedient servant to com- 
mand, ROBERT VOLNEY. 


In imagination I could see him seated 
at his table, pushing aside a score of 
dainty notes from Phyllis indiscreet or 
passionate Diana that he might dash off 
his warning to me, a whimsical smile half- 
blown on his face, a gleam of sardonic 
humor in his eyes. 

Though Creagh had come to warn me 
of Volney’s latest move, he was also the 
bearer of a budget of news which grave- 
ly affected the State at large and the 
cause on which we were embarked. 
The French fleet of transports, delayed 
again and again by trivial causes, had 
at length received orders to postpone 
indefinitely the invasion of England. 
Yet in spite of this fatal blow to the 
cause it was almost certain that Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart with only seven 
companions, of whom one was the 
ubiquitous O’Sullivan, had slipped from 
Bellisle on the Doutelle and, escaping the 
British fleet, had landed on the coast of 
Scotland. The emotions which ani- 
mated us on hearing of the gallant 
young prince’s daring and romantic at- 
tempt to win a kingdom with seven ' 
swords, trusting sublimely in the loyalty 
of his devoted Highlanders, may better 
be imagined than described. Donald 
Roy flung up his bonnet in a wild hur- 
tah, Aileen beamed pride and happi- 
ness, and Creagh’s volatile Irish heart 
was in the hilltops. 

But we were shortly recalled to our 
more immediate affairs. Before we got 
back to the inn one of those cursed plac- 
ards offering a reward for my arrest 
adorned the wall, and in front ofita dozen 
openmouthed yokels were spelling out its 
purport. Clearly there was no time to 
be lost in taking Volney’s advice. We 
hired a chaise and set out for London 
within the hour. ‘Twas arranged that 
Captain Macdonald and Hamish Gorm 
should push on at once to Montagu 
Grange with Aileen, while I should lie 
in hiding at the lodgings of Creagh until 
my wounds permitted of my traveling 
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without danger. 
not rest without attempting to discover 
the whereabouts of Miss Macleod I was 
well assured, and no place of greater 
safety for the present occurred to me 
than the seclusion of the Grange, with 
my brother Charles and the family ser- 
vants to watch over her. As for my- 
self, I was not afraid of their hanging 
me, but I was not minded to play into 
the hands of Volney by letting myself 
get cooped up in prison for many weeks 
pending a trial while he renewed his 
cavalier wooing of the maid. 

Never have I spent a more doleful 
time than that which followed. For 
one thing my wounds healed badly, 
causing me a good deal of trouble. 
Tony Creagh was the best companion 
in the world, at once tender as a mother 
and gay as a schoolboy, but he could 
not be at home all day and night, and 
as he was agog to be joining the Prince 
in the North he might leave any day. 
Meanwhile he brought me the news of 
the town from the coffee houses; how 
Sir Robert Walpole was dead ; how the 
Camerons under Lochiel, the Macdon- 
alds under Young Clanranald, and the 
Macphersons under Cluny had rallied 
to the side of the Prince and were ex- 
pected soon to be defeated by Sir John 
Cope, the commander-in-chief of the 
government army in Scotland; how 
Balmerino and Leath had already ship- 
ped for Edinburgh to join the insurgent 
army; how Beauclerc had bet Lord 
March a hundred guineas that the 
stockings worn by Lady Di Faulkner 
at the last assembly ball were not 
mates, and had won. It appeared that 
unconsciously I had been a source of 
entertainment to the club loungers. 

“Sure ’tis pity you’re mewed up 
here, Kenn, for you’re the lion of the 
hour. None can roar like you. The 
betting books at White’s are filled with 
wagers about you,’’ Creagh told me. 

“About me? ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘ Faith, who else? ‘Lord Pam bets 
Mr. Conway three ponies against a hun- 
dred pounds that Mr. Kenneth Monta- 
gu, of Montagu Grange, falls by the 
hand of Justice before three months from 
date,’’’ he quoted with a great deal of 
gusto. ‘‘ Does your neck ache,Kenn ?”’ 


That Volney would . 
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‘*Oh, the odds are in my favor yet. 
What else ?’’ I asked calmly. 

‘““*Mr. James Haddon gives ten 
pounds each to his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales and to Sir Robert Vol- 
ney, and is to receive from each twenty 
guineas if Mr. K. Montagu is alive 
twelve months from date.’ Egad, 
you’re a topic of interest in high 
quarters !°’ 

‘* Honored, I’m sure! I'll make ita 
point to see that his royal highness and 
my dear friend Volney lose. Anything 
else ? os 

“At the coffee house they were talk- 
ing about raising a subscription to you 
because they hear you’re devilish hard 
up and because you made such a plucky 
fight against Volney. Some one men- 
tioned that you had a temper and were 
proud as Lucifer. ‘He’s such a hot- 
head! How’ll he take it?’ asked Beau- 
clerc. ‘Why, quarterly to be sure!’ 
cries Selwyn.”’ 

Creagh’s metry laugh was a source 
of healing in itself, and his departure to 
join the Prince put an edge to the zest 
of my desire to get back into the world. 
Just before leaving he fished a letter 
from his pocket and tossed it across the 
room to me. 

‘‘Egad, and you are the lucky man, 
Kenn,’’ he said. ‘‘ The ladies pester 
us with praises of your valor. This 
morning one of the fair creatures gave 
me this to deliver, swearing I knew 
your whereabouts.””- 

*Twas a gay little note from my 
former playmate, Antoinette Wester- 
leigh, and enclosed was a letter to her 
from my sister. How eagerly I de- 
voured Cloe’s letter for news of Aileen 
may be guessed. 


My DEAREST ’TOINETTE :— 

Since last I saw you [so the letter ran] 
seems a century, and I am dying to come to 
town. No doubt the country is very healthy, 
but Lud | ’tis monstrous dull after a London 
season. I vow ] am already a lifetime behind 
the fashions. Is’t true that prodigious bustles 
are the rage? And while I think of it I wish 
you would call at Madame Ronald’s and 
the lylack lute-string scirt she is making for 
me. Also at Duprez’s for the butiful Tittle 


hat I ordered. Please have them sent by car- 


rier. I pew I am a vast nuisance; ’tis the 
penalty, my dear, for having a country mawk- 
ie as your best friend. 
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Of course you know what that grate 

brother of mine has been at. Gaming, I hear, 
laying ducks and drakes with his money, and 

Eebting duels with your lover. For a time 
we were dreadfully anxious about him. What 
do you think he has sent me down to take 
care of forhim? But you would never guess. 
My love, a Scotch girl, shy as one of her own 
mountain deer. I suppose when he is recov- 
ert of his wounds he will be down here to 
philander with her. Aileen Macleod is her 
name, and really I do not blame him. I like her 
purely myself. In a way quite new she is very 
taking; speaks the prettiest broken English, 
is very simple, sweet and grateful. Ata word 
the pink and white comes and goes in her 
cheeks as it never does inours. I wish I could 
acquire her manner, but alack! ’tis not to be 
learnt though I took lessons forever. The 
graceful creature dances the Scotch flings di- 
vinely. She is not exactly butiful, but—well 
I can see why the men think so and fall down 
and worship! By the way, she is very nearly 
in love—tho she does not know it—with that 
plundering brother of mine; says that ‘her 
heart iss always thanking him, at all events. 
If he knew how to play his cards—but there, 
the oaf will put his grate foot in it. 

She came here with a shag-headed gillie of 
a servant, under the protection of a Captain 
Macdonald, who is a very fine figure of a man. 
He was going to stay only an hour or two, but 
Charles persuaded him to stop three days. 
Charles teases me about him, swears the cap- 
tain is already my slave, but you may depend 
on’t there is nothing in it. Last night we 
diverted ourselves with playing hide the 
thimble, and the others lost the Scotch cap- 
tain and me in the armory. He is a peck 
of fun. This morning he left for the North, 
and do vou think the grate Mr. Impudence 
did not buss us both; Aileen because she is 
his cousin a hundred times removed and me 
because (what a reason!) ‘‘my eyes dared 
him.’’ Of course I was in a vast rage, which 
seemed to hily delight Captain Impudence. I 
don't see how he dared take so grate a preav- 
iledge. Do you? 

Aileen is almost drest, and I must go smart 
myself. My dear, an you love me, write to 

Your own CLOE. 


P. S.—Lard, I clear forgot! ’Tis a secret 
that the Scotch enchantress is here. You 
must be sure not to mention it, my dear, to 
your Sir Robert. But, la! I have the utmost 
confidence in your discretion. 


Conceive my dismay! Discretion and 
Antoinette Westerleigh were as far 
apart as the poles. What more likely 
than that the dashing little minx would 
undertake to rally her lover about Ai- 
leen, and that the adroit baronet would 
worm out of her the information he de- 
sired? The letter crystallized my de- 
sire to set out at once for Montagu 
Grange, and from there to take the 
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road with Miss Macleod hotspur for 
Scotland. 

I made the journey to the Grange by 
easy stages, following so far as I could 
little used roads and lanes on account 
of a modest desire to avoid publicity. 
’*Twas early morning when I reached 
the Grange. I remember the birds 
were twittering a chorus as I rode under 
the great oaks to the house. Early as 
it was, Cloe and Aileen were already 
walking in the garden with their arms 
entwined about each other’s waists in 
girl fashion. They made a picture 
taking enough to have satisfied a jaded 
connoisseur of beauty: the fair, tall 
Highland lass, jimp as a willow wand, 
with the long-lashed blue eyes that 
looked out so shyly and yet so frankly 
on those she liked, and the merry 
brown-eyed English girl so ready of 
saucy tongue, so worldly wise and yet 
so innocent of heart. 

Cloe came running to meet me ina 
flutter of excitement and Mistress Aileen 
followed more demurely down the path, 
though there was a Highland welcome 
in her frank face not to be denied. I 
slid from the horse and kissed Cloe. 
Miss Macleod gave me her hand. 

‘We are hoping you are quite well 
from your wounds,”’ she said. 

‘‘Quite,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Better much 
for hearing your kind voices and seeing 
your bright faces.’’ 

I daresay I looked overlong into one 
of the bright faces, and for a punish- 
ment was snatched into confusion by 
my malapert sister. 

‘‘T didn’t know you had heard my 
kind voice yet,’’ mimicked Miss Madcap. 
‘‘And are you thinking of holding 
Aileen’s hand all day ?”’ 

My arm plumped to my side like a 
shot. Both of us flamed, I stammering 
apologies the while Cloe no doubt en- 
joyed hugely my embarrassment. ‘Tis 
a sister’s prerogative to teach her older 
brothers humility, and Cloe for one did 
not let it fall into neglect. 

‘““‘To be sure I do not know the 
Highland custom in the matter,’’ she 
was continuing complacently, when 
Aileen hoist her with her own petard. 

‘‘T wass thinking that perhaps Cap- 
tain Macdonald had taught you in the 
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armory,’’ she said quietly; and Cloe, to 
be in the fashion, also ran up the red 
flag. 

It appeared that my plan for an im- 
mediate departure from England jumped 
with the inclination of Miss Macleod. 
She had received a letter from her 
brother, now in Scotland, whose plans 
in regard to her had been upset by the 
unexpected arrival of the Prince. He 
was extremely solicitous on her behalf, 
but could only suggest for her an ac- 
ceptance of a long-standing invitation 
to visit Lady Strathmuir, a distant rela- 
tive living in Surrey, until times grew 
more settled. To Aileen the thought 
of throwing herself upon the hospitality 
of one she had never met was extremely 
distasteful, and she hailed my proposal 
as an alternative much to be desired. 

The disagreeable duty of laying be- 
fore my lawyer the involved condition 
of my affairs had to be endured, and I 
sent for him at once to get it over with 
the sooner. He pulled a prodigious 
long face at my statement of the gam- 
ing debts I had managed to contract 
during my three months’ experiment as 
the prodigal son in London, but though 
he was extraordinary severe with me I 
made out in the end that affairs were 
not so bad as I had thought. The 
estate would have to be plastered with 
a mortgage, but some years of stift 
economy and retrenchment, together 
with a ruthless pruning of the fine 
timber, would suffice to put me on my 
feet again. The expenditures of the 
household would have to be cut down, 
but Mr. Brief thought that a modest 
establishment befitting my rank might 
still be maintained. If I thought of 
marrying . . . 

A ripple of laughter from the lawn, 
where Aileen and Charles were arrang- 
ing fishing tackle, was wafted through 
the open window and cut athwart the 
dry speech of the lawyer. My eyes 
found her and lingered on the soft 
curves, the rose-leaf coloring, the eager 
face framed in a sunlit aureola of ra- 
diant hair. Already my mind had a 
trick of imagining her the mistress of 
the Grange. Did she sit for a moment 
in the seat that had been my mother’s 
my heart sang; did she pluck a posy or 
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pour a cup of tea ‘twas the same. ‘‘ If 
I thought of marrying—’’ Well, ‘twas 
a thing to be considered one day—when 
I should come back from the wars. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE MATTER OF A KISS. 


It may be guessed that the music of 
the gray morn when we started found a 
ready echo,in my heart. The whistle 
of a plover cut the breaking day, the 
meadow larks piped clear above us in 
chorus with the trilling of the thrush, 
the wimpling burn tinkled its song, and 
the joy that took me fairly by the throat 
was in tune with all of them. For 
what can lover ask more than to be one 
and twenty, to be astride a willing 
horse, and to be beside the one woman 
in the world for him? Sure ’tis Heaven 
enough to watch the color come and go 
in her face, to hear the lilt of her voice, 
and to see the changing light in her 
eye. What though at times we were 
shy as the wild rabbit, we were none 
the less happy for that. In our hearts 
there bubbled a childlike gaiety ; we 
ae upon the jocund hilltops of 

e. 


And here was the one drop of poison 
in the honey of my cup: that I was 
wearing an abominable misfit of a drab- 
colored suit of homespun more adapted 
to some village tradesman than to a 
young cavalier of fashion, for on ac- 
count of the hue and cry against me I 
had pocketed my pride and was travel- 
ing under an incognito. Nor did it 
comfort me one whit that Aileen also 
was furbished up in sombre gray to rep- 
resent my sister, for she looked so tak- 
ing in it that I vow ‘twas more becom- 
ing than her finery. Yet I made the 
best of it, and many a good laugh we 
got from rehearsing our parts. 

We put up that first evening at the 
King’s Arms, a great, rambling inn of 
two stories, which caught the trade of 
many of the fashionable world on their 
way to and from London. Aileen and 
I dined together at a table in the far 
end of the large dining-room. As I 
remember we were still uncommon 
merry, she showing herself very clever 
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at odd quips and turns of expression. 
We found matter for jest in a large 
placard on the wall, with what pur- 
ported to be a picture of me, the printed 
matter containing the usual description 
and offer of reward. Watching her, I 
was thinking that I had never known 
a girl more in love with life or with so 
mobile a face, when a great company 
of arrivals from London poured gaily 
into the room. 

They were patched and powdered as 
if prepared for a ball rather than for 
the dust of the road. Dowagers, frigid 
and stately as marble, murmured racy 
gossip to each other behind their fans. 
Famous beauties flitted hither and 
thither, beckoning languid fops with 
their alluring eyes. Wits and beaux 
sauntered about elegantly even as at 
White's. ‘Twas plain that this was a 
party en route for one of the great 
county houses near. 

Aileen stared with wide open eyes 
and parted lips at these great dames 
from the fashionable world about which 
she knew nothing. They were promi- 
nent members of the leading school for 
backbiting in England, and in ten min- 
utes they had talked more scandal than 
the Highland lass had heard before in a 
lifetime. But the worst of the situa- 
tion was that there was not one of 
them but would cry ‘‘ Montagu!” when 
they clapped eyes on me. Here were 
Lord March, George Selwyn, Sir James 
Craven, Topham Beauclerc, and young 
Winton Westerleigh; Lady Di Daven- 
port and the Countess Dowager of 
Rocksboro ; the Honorable Isabel Stan- 
ford, Mistress Antoinette Westerleigh, 
and others as well known to me. They 
had taken us unawares, and as 
Creagh would have put it in an Irish 
bull the only retreat possible for us was 
an advance through the enemy. At 
present they paid no more attention to 
us than they would to the wooden 
negro in front of a tobacco shop, but at 
any moment detection might confront 
me. Faith, here was a predicament! 
Conceive me, with a hundred guineas 
set upon my head, thrust into the very 
company in all England I would most 
have avoided ! 

And of all the people in the world 
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they chanced on me as a topic of con- 
versation. George Selwyn, strolling up 
and down the room, for want of some- 
thing better to do stopped in front of 
that confounded placard and began 
reading it aloud. Now I don’t mind 
being described as ‘‘ Tall, strong, well- 
built, and extremely good-looking ; 
brown eyes and waving hair of that ilk, 
carries himself with distinction ;’’ but I 
grue at being set down as a common 
cutpurse, especially when I had taken 
the trouble to send back Sir Robert’s 
jewelry at some risk to myself. 

‘‘Wonder what Montagu has done 
with himself,’’ queried Beauclere after 
Selwyn had finished. 

‘‘Or what Volney has done with 
him,’’ muttered March behind his hand. 
‘‘T’ll lay two to one in ponies he never 
lives to cross another man.’’ 

‘‘Vou’re wrong, March, if you think 
Volney finished him. He’s alive all 
right. I heard it from Denman that he 
got safe across to France. Pity Volney 
didn’t pink the fellow through the 
heart for his d—d impudence in inter- 
fering; not that I can stand Volney 
either, curse the popinjay!’’ snarled 
Craven sourly. 

‘‘If Montagu reaches the Continent 
twill be a passover the Jews who hold 
his notes will not relish,’’ suggested 
Selwyn in his sleepy way. 

A pink-and-white-faced youth shim- 
mering in cream satin was the animated 
heart of another group. His love for 
scandal and his facility for acquiring 
the latest tidbit made him the delight 
of many an old tabby cat. Now his 
eyes shone with the joy of imparting a 
delicious morsel. 

‘‘Egad then, you’re all wrong,’’ he 
was saying in a shrill falsetto. ‘‘Stap 
me, the way of it was this. I have it on 
the best of authority, and it comes 
direct, rot me if it doesn’t! Sir Robert's 
man Watkins told Madame Bellevue’s 
maid, from whom it came straight to 
Lord Pam’s fellow and through him to 
old Methusaleh, who mentioned it to—’’ 

‘‘ You needn’t finish tracing the fam- 
ily lineage of the misinformation. We'll 
assume it began with Adam and ended 


with a dam—with a descendant of his,’’ 


interrupted Craven with his usual inso- 
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lence. ‘‘ Now out with the lie!"’ 

‘**Pon honor, Craven, ‘tis gospel 
truth,’’ gasped Pink-and-White. 

“* Better send for a doctor then. If 
he tries to tell the truth for once he’ll 
strangle,’’ suggested Selwyn whimsi- 
cally to March. 

‘' Spit it out then !’’ bullied Craven 
coarsely, 7 

‘‘Oh, Lard! Your roughness gives 

me the flutters, Sir James. I’m all of 
a tremble. Split me, I can’t abide to 
be scolded! Er—well then, ‘twas a 
Welsh widow they fought about—name 
of Gwynne and rich as Croesus—old 
enough to be a grandmother of either of 
‘em, begad! Volney had first claim 
and Montagu cut in ; swore he’d marry 
her if she went off the hooks next min- 
ute. They fought and Montagu fell at 
the first shot. Next day the old Begum 
ran off with her footman. That’s the 
story, you may depend on’t. Lud, 
yes ? 
‘““You may depend on its being 
wrong in every particular,’’ agreed 
Lady Di, coolly. ‘‘ You’d better tell 
the story, ’Toinette. They’ll have it a 
hundred times worse.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Lard! Gossip about my future 
husband. Not I!’’ giggled that lively 
young woman. 

‘“Don’t be a prude, miss!’’ com- 
manded the Dowager Countess sharply. 
‘* Tis to stifle false reports you tell it.’’ 

‘* Slidikins! And you put it as a 
duty,’’ simpered the young beauty. 
““?*Twould seem that—it would appear 
—the story goes that—do I blush ?-- 
that Sir Robert—Oh, let Lady Di tell 
it!” 

Lady Di came to scratch with the 
best will in the world. 

‘*To correct a false impression then ; 
for no other reason I tell it save to kill 
worse rumors. Everybody knows I 
hate scandal.’’ 

‘Slife, yes! Everybody: knows 
that,’’ agreed Craven, leering over at 
March. 

‘* Sir Robert Volney then was much 
taken with a Scotch girl who was visiting 
in London, and of course she dreamed 
air castles and fell in love with him. 
’*T was Joan and Darby all the livelong 
day, but alack ! the maid discovered, as 
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maids will, that Sir Robert’s intentions 
were—not of the best, and straight the 
blushing rose becomes a frigid icicle. 
Well, this northern icicle was not to be 
melted, and Sir Robert was trying the 
effect of a Surrey hothouse. In her 
brother’s absence he had the maid ab- 
ducted and carried to a house of his in 
town.’’ 

“Slife! A story for a play. And 
what then ?” cried Pink-and-White. 

““Why then—enter Mr. Montagu 
with a ‘Stay, Villain!’ It chanced 
that young Don Quixote was walking 
through the streets for the cooling of 
his blood mayhap, much overheated by 
reason of deep play. He saw, he fol- 
lowed, at a fitting time he broke into 
the apartment of the lady. Here Sir 
Robert discovered them—”’ 

‘«The lady all unready, alackaday !"’ 
put in the Honorable Isabel, from be- 
hind a fan to hide imaginary blushes. 

‘Well, something easy of attire to 
say the least,’’ admitted Lady Di pla- 
cidly. 

‘‘T? faith then, Montagu, must make 
a better lover than Sir Robert,’’ cried 
March. 

“* Every lady to her taste. And later 
they fought on the way to Surrey. Both 
wounded, no graves needed. ‘The girl 
nursed Montagu back to health, and 
they fled to France together,’’ con- 
cluded the narrator. 

‘* And the lady—is she such a beau- 
ty ?’’ queried Beauclerc. 

‘‘Slidikins! I don’t know. She 
must have points. No Scotch mawkin 
would draw Sir Robert’s eye.’’ 

You are to imagine with what a 
burning face I sat listening to this 
devil’s brew of small talk. What their 
eyes said to each other of innuendo, 
what their lifted brows implied, and 
what they whispered behind white ele- 
gant hands, was more maddening than 
the open speech. For myself, I did not 
value the talk of the cats at one jack 
straw, but for this young girl sitting so 
still beside me—By Heaven! I dared 
not look at her. Nor did I know what 
to do, how to stop them without mak- 
ing the matter worse for her, and I con- 
tinued to sit in an agony, sizzling on 
the gridiron of their calumnies. Had 
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they been talking lies outright it might 
have been easily borne, but there was 
enough of truth mixed in the gossip to 
burn the girl with the fires of shame. 

At the touch of a hand I turned to 
look into a face grown white and chill, 
all the joy of life struck out of it. The 
girl’s timorous eyes implored me to 
spare her more of this scene. 

‘*Oh, Kenneth, get me away from 
here. I will be dying of shame. Let 
us be going at once,’’ she asked in a 
low cry. 

‘« There is no way out except through 
the crowd of them. Will you dare 
make the attempt? Should I be recog- 
nized it may be worse for you.”’ 

‘«T am not fearing if you go with me. 
And at all events anything iss better 
than this.” 

There was a chance that we might 
pass through unobserved, and I took 
it; but I was white- 
hot with rage and 
I daresay my ag- 
gressive bearing be- 
wrayed me. In 
threading our way 
to the door I brushed 
accidently against 
Mistress Wester- 
leigh. Shedrewaside 
haughtily, then gave 
a little scream of re- 
cognition. 

‘“Kenn Montagu, 
of all men in the 
world — and turned 
Quaker too. Gog’s 
life, ‘tis mine, ’tis 
mine! The hundred 
guineas are mine. 
‘Tall, strong, and 
extremely well-look- 
ing; carries himself 
like a gentleman.’ 
This way, sir,’’ she 
cried merrily, and 
laying hold of my 
coat-tails began to 
drag me toward the 
men. 

There was a roar 
of laughter at this, 
and the pink-white - 
youth lounged for- 
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ward to offer me a hand of welcome I 
took pains not to see. 

‘* Faith, the lady has the right of it, 
Montagu. That big body of yours is 
worth a hundred guineas now if it 
never was before,’’ laughed Selwyn. 

‘Sorry to disappoint the lady, but 
unfortunately my business carries me in 
another direction,’’ I said stiffly. 

“But Lud! ’Tis not fair. You're 
mine. I took you, and I want the 
reward,’’ cries the little lady with the 
sparkling eyes. 

Aileen stood by my side like a queen 
cut out of marble, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, her head poised 
regally on her fine shoulders as if she 
saw none in the room worthy a look. 

‘‘This must be the baggage about 
which they fought. Faith, as fine a 
piece as I have seen,’’ said Craven to 
March in an audible aside, his bold 


They cackled after me like 
solan gecse. 
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eyes fixed insolently on the girl. 

Aileen heard him and her face flamed. 
I set my teeth and swore to pay him for 
that some day, but I knew this to be no 
fitting time for a brawl. Despite me 
the fellow forced my hand. He planted 
himself squarely in our way and ogled 
my charge with impudent effrontery. 
Me he entirely ignored, while his in- 
sulting eyes raked her fore and aft. My 
anger seethed, boiled over. Forward 
slid my foot behind his heel, my fore- 
arm under his chin. I threw my weight 
against him. Back went his head as 
though shot from a catapult, and next 
moment Sir James Craven measured his 
length on the ground. With the girl 
on my arm I pushed through the com- 
pany to the door. They cackled after 
me like solan geese, but I shut and 
locked the door in their faces and led 
Aileen to her room. She marched up 
the stairs like a goddess, beautiful in 
her anger as one could desire. 

‘* How dare they? How dare they? 
What have I done that they should 
talk so? There are three hundred clay- 
mores would be leaping from the scab- 
bard for this. My grief! That they 
would talk so of my father’s daughter.’’ 
“She was superbly beautiful in her 
wrath. It was the black fury of the 
Highland loch in storm that leaped now 
from her eyes. Like a caged and 
wounded tigress she strode up and down 
the room, her hands clenched and her 
breast heaving, an impetuous flood of 
Gaelic pouring from her mouth. 

For most strange logic commend me 
to a woman’s reasoning. Apparently 
‘twas enough that I was of their race and 
class, for when, during a pause, I slip- 
ped in my word of soothing explana- 
tion, the uncorked vials of her rage 
showered down on me. Faith, I began 
to think that old Jack Falstaff had the 
right of it in his rating of discretion, 
and the maid appearing at that moment 
I showed a clean pair of heels and left 
her alone with her mistress. 

As I was descending the stairs a 
flunky in the livery of the Wester- 
leighs handed mea note. It was from 
Antoinette, and in a line requested me 
to meet her at once in the summer- 
house of the garden. In days past I had 
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coquetted many an hour away with her. 
Indeed, years before we had been lovers 
in half earnest boy and girl fashion, and 
after that the best of friends. 

I found her waiting. Her back was 
turned, and though she must have heard 
me coming she gave no sign. 

‘‘ Well, I am here,’’ I said at last. 

‘‘Qh, it’s you.’’ She turned on me, 
mighty cold and haughty. ‘‘Sir, I 
take it as a great presumption that you 
dare to stay at the same inn with me 
after attempting to murder my husband 
that is to be.’’ 

‘‘Murder!’’ I gasped, giving ground 
in dismay at this unexpected charge. 

‘“Murder was the word I used, sir. 
Do you not like it?” 

‘Twas a fair fight,’’ I muttered. 

‘Was it not you that challenged? 
Did you not force it on him?’”’ 

‘Yes, but—”’ 

‘‘And then you dare to come phil- 
andering here after me. Do you think 
I can change lovers as often as gloves, 
sir! Or as often as you?”’ 

‘‘Madam, I protest—’’ 


‘“‘La! You protest! Did you not 


‘come here to see me? Answer me that, 


sir!’’ With an angry stamp. 
‘““Yes, Mistress Westerleigh, your 


‘And to philander? Do you deny it?”’ 

‘‘Deny it. Odzooks, yes! ’Tis the 
last thing I have in my mind,’’ I rap- 
ped out mighty short. ‘‘I have done 
with women and their follies. I begin 
to see why men of sense prefer to keep © 
their freedom.’’ 

‘“‘Do you, Kenn? And was the other 
lady so hard on you? Did she make 
you pay for our follies? Poor Kenn!” 
laughed my mocking tormentor, with 
so sudden a change of front that I was 
quite nonplussed. ‘‘And did you think 
I did not know my rakehelly lover bet- 
ter than to blame you for his quarrels ?’’ 

She looked winsome in the extreme. 
Little dimples ran in and out her peach- 
bloom cheeks. In her eyes danced a 
kind of innocent deviltry, and the al- 
luring mouth was the sweetest Cupid’s 
bow imaginable. Laughter rippled 
over her face like the wind in golden 
grain. Mayhap my eyes told what I 
was thinking, for she asked in a pretty, 
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audacious imitation of the Scotch dia- 
lect Aileen was supposed to speak :— 

‘‘Am Ino’ bonny, Kenneth ?’’ 

‘* Vou are that, ’Toinette.’’ 

‘* But you love her better ?’’ she said. 

I told her yes. 

‘‘And yet—’’ She turned and began 
to pull a honeysuckle to pieces, pouting 
in the prettiest fashion conceivable. ' 

The graceful curves of the lithe figure 
provoked me. There was a challenge 
in her manner, and my blood beat with 
asurge. I madea step toward her. 

‘* And yet?’’ I repeated, over her 
shoulder. 

One by one the petals floated away. 

‘““There was a time—’’ She spoke 
so softly I had to bend over to hear. 

I sighed. ‘‘A thousand years ago, 
’*Toinette.”’ 

‘* But love is eternal, and in eternity a 
thousand years are but as a day.”’ 

The long curving lashes 
were lifted for a moment, and 
the dancing brown eyes flash- 
ed into mine. While mine 
held them they began to dim. 
On my soul the little witch j 
contrived to let the dew of gi 
tears glisten there. Now a 
woman’s tears are just the 
one thing Kenneth Montagu 
cannot resist. 

“Toinette! ’Toinette!’’ 
I chided, resolution melting 
fast. 

‘“‘And y’are commanded to 
love your neighbors, Kenn.”’ 

I vow she was the taking- 
est madcap in all England, 
and not the worst heart 
neither. I am no Puritan, 
and youth has its day in 
which it will be served. My 
scruples took wing. 

‘* Faith, one might travel 
far and not do better,’’ I told 
her. ‘‘ When the gods send 
their best to a man he werea 
sorry knave to complain.’’ 

Her eyes derided me. A 
scoffing ‘smile crept into that 
mocking face of hers. No 
longer I shilly-shallied. She 
had brought me to dance and 
she must pay the piper. 
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‘Modesty is a sweet virtue, but it 
doesn’t butter any bread,’’ I cried gaily. 
‘‘Egad, I embrace my temptation.”’ 

Which same I did, and the temptress, 
too. 

“Am I your temptation, Adam?’’ 
quoth the lady presently. 

‘“T vow y’are the fairest enticement, 
Eve, that ever trod the earth since the 
days of the first garden. For this 
heaven of your lips I'll pay any price 
in reason. A year in purgatory were 
cheap—”’ 

I stopped, my florid eloquence nipped 
in bud, for the lady had suddenly begun 
to disengage herself. Her glance shot 


straight over my shoulder to the en- 
trance of the summer-house. Divining 
the presence of an intruder, I turned. 
Aileen was standing in the doorway 
looking at us with an acrid, scornful 
smile that went to my heart like a knife. 
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An acrid smile that went to my heart, 


A CASE OF 
IDEN TITY 
By 


CLIFFORD CHASE 


down front to- ’ 

night, dear, as 

usual, and will 
look in upon you after 
the second act. Be 
careful of the table 
when you fall. I was 
afraid that you had 
hurt yourself last 
night,’’ and Clement 
Black blew a kiss to 
his wife (she would 
never let him kiss her 
when she was ‘‘ made 
up’’), and moved to- 
ward the door of her 
dressing-room. 

‘See how you like 
my going to the win- 
dow and looking out 
just before Craig 
comes in,’’ she called 
after him. ‘‘It’sanew 
bit of business.’’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ he said, stepping out 
into the corridor and closing the door. 

Clement Black had been married only 
a short time, and he could scarcely 
believe that Maud Sanderson was really 
his wife. He had not lost his sense of 
the delightful strangeness and unreality 
of it all, and yet, too, at the same time, 
he seemed to have been married for 
years. He was radiantly happy. 


[ ] SHALL be 


His love for her dated from his fresh- 


man year at college, ten years ago. She 
had not been a ‘‘ star ’’ then, but was 
playing a small part in a stock com- 
pany, and wore the daintiest of white 
caps and the most immaculate of white 
aprons; even then, however, she had 
seemed to him, as she seemed to him 
still, the most charming woman in the 


Clement Black 
blew a kiss 
to her. 


world. He went to the theatre night 
after night, occupying the same aisle 
seat in the front row, and never took his 
eyes from her while she was on the 
stage. This was at a time when it was 
customary to hand flowers over the 
footlights, and great was Maud Sander- 
son’s surprise when she received her 
first bouquet. She had no personal 
friends in the city and there seemed no 
reason why she should thus be singled 
out for such an offering. There was 
no card attached to the ribbon nor any 
clue to its donor. She had not been 
on the stage long enough to individual- 
ize faces in the audience and was quite 
unaware of the young man in the front 
row. 

A few days later he begged an invi- 
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tation for her to an afternoon reception 
at the house of one of his friends. The 
moment he had been presented, he 
startled her by saying, ‘‘ Will you please 
write your name here,’’ and held her 
own photograph out to her. He felt 
that there was no time to be lost; she 
might be snatched away from him at 
any moment. 

‘‘But I have no pen,’’ she replied, 
smiling at his eagerness. 

‘‘Ah, I thought of that. I brought 
one with me,’’ and a stylographic pen 
was straightway put into her other 
hand. 

‘“Why you make me feel quite like 
a celebrity,’’ she laughed. ‘‘I never 
had any one ask me for my autograph 
before,’’ and she wrote across the bot- 
tom of the photograph, 


Gratefully yours, 
‘aud Sanderson. 


‘‘Gratefully?’’ Clement asked, as 
she read the inscription. 

‘‘Yes, for asking me for my autoe 
graph. I shall always remember it.’’ 

‘*And—and me?”’ 

‘‘ That was what I meant,’’ she re- 
plied. 

But Clement had no more chance to 
talk with her until she was on the point 
of saying good-bye to her hostess. She 
held out her hand to him as he came up. 

‘* Good-bye,’’ she said. Then, moved 
by something she saw in his face, 
‘‘ Was it you who sent me the flowers?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ he confessed, blushing, ‘‘ it 
was.”’ 

‘*Vou are a dear,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*T shall never forget you,’’ and she 
was gone. 

All this, however, had happened 
nearly ten years ago. Clement thought 
of the episode for a moment, incon- 
grtuously enough, as he stood in the 
passage outside his wife’s dressing room; 
of the time when he had next seen her; 
of their correspondence, his entrance 
into the Law School, his engagement 
and their marriage. She had made 
rapid strides in her art, and Clement 
felt fully justified in launching her upon 
her career as a ‘‘star,’’ for it had been 
one of the conditions of her marriage 
that she should not give up the stage. 
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He dropped into the theatre nearly 
every night to hear the various com- 
ments passed upon the play and to 
watch his wife’s acting; sometimes he 
even suggested changes in the ‘‘ busi- 
ness.’’ She put great trust in his 
criticism, and their confidence in one 
another had never been shaken. When 
he took his seat the play had begun, 
and his wife was on the stage. She 
had never acted better, he thought. 
When the curtain dropped on the first 
act and had to be raised again in re- 
sponse to the plaudits of the audience, 
he felt the thrill of pride that we all feel 
when any one dear to us has made a 
success. 

A sigh came from the young man be- 
side him. Clement turned and glanced at 
him. He was furtively brushing his hand 
across his eyes. He was a good-looking 
young fellow of nineteen or twenty, and 
bore the unmistakable signs of being a 
‘‘college man.’’ Clement’s thoughts 
went back to his own undergraduate 
days. 

‘‘Not a half bad play,’’ the young 
man said with a patronizing air, in odd 
contradiction to the emotion he had be- 
trayed but a moment before. 

‘‘No,’’ Clement replied, with secret 
amusement, ‘‘ not half bad.’’ 

‘‘ She’s not half bad either,’’ his com- 
panion continued. 

“*She?”’ 

‘* Maud Sanderson.”’ 

‘*No,’’ Clement acquiesced, thinking 
how amused his wife would be when he 
repeated the conversation to her. 

‘‘A little out of form though to-night, 
I thought,’’ the young man continued, 
with the air of a connoisseur. 

‘*T had not noticed it,’ said Clement 
a trifle stiffly, thinking that he would 
not repeat this part of the conversation 
to his wife. 

‘* Well, you see, I’ve seen the play 
half a dozen times, so I may be rather 
hard to suit.”’ 

‘‘Ah,"’ said Clement, ‘‘ you are a 
confirmed theatre-goer then.”’ 

‘*T see every new play that comes to 
town, and when I like them as much 
as I do this one, I see them often. I’m 
studying the old English drama,’’ he 
added rather confidentially. 
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‘“‘Vou are interested in this play ?"’ 
Clement asked. 

‘‘T’m more interested in Maud San- 
derson.’’ And then, noticing the smile 
on Clement's face, he blushed and add- 
ed hastily, ‘‘ As an actress, I mean.”’ 

‘© Oh, yes, of course, as an actress,’’ 
Clement acquiesced. ~ 

‘«Met her the other night,’’ he went 
on with an affectation of carelessness. 
‘* She gave me her 
autograph. Like to 
see it?”’ 

“Very much,” 
responded Clement, 
thinking of a cer- 
tain occasion ten 
years ago. 

The young man 
~ put his hand in the 
breast pocket of his 
coat and drew out 
the photograph, a 
familiar handwrit- 
ing ran across the 
bottom of the card. 

‘‘Ah, very inter- 
esting,’’ Clement 
said, returning the 
photograph to its 
owner. Then, 
moved by a sudden 
impulse, ‘‘So_ it 
seems that she can 
write.’’ 

The young man 
stared at him. 
“Write? Why 
of course she can 
write. Who told 
you she couldn’t ?’’ 

‘They say that 
a good many of 
them can’t.’’ 

‘*Oh, some one 
has been jollying 
you! I’ve known lots of ’em; never 
knew one yet who couldn't write.”’ 

‘* Your experience has doubtless been 
more varied than mine,’’ Clement re- 
plied with becoming humility. 

The youth looked at him suspiciously 
fora moment. Clement's face was per- 
fectly grave; he seemed reassured. 

When the second act was over the 
young man felt under his seat for his hat. 


Tle held her own photograph out to her. 
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‘‘T’'d like to introduce you to some 
men I know,’’ he said to Clement as 
they came up the aisle. ‘‘ They are up 
in that right-hand box—juniors and 
seniors some of them,’’ he added, with 
an affectation of carelessness. ‘‘ They 
belong to my society. Queer thing, but 
I know more upper classmen than I do 


-men in my own class.’’ 


‘“ Yes, that’s the way it used to be 
with me,’’ Clement 
confessed. 

“Hurry up,’’ in- 
terrupted his com- 
panion. ‘‘ They are 
just leaving their 
box.”’ 

““T don’t believe 
I'll go out after 
all,’’ Clement re- 
plied, remembering 
the promise he had 
made to his wife. 

‘““Oh, don’t be 
shy,’’ the youth ex- 
claimed, encourag- 


ingly. ‘‘You’ll 
find plenty of things 
to talk to them 
about.’’ 


Thus reassured, 
when Clement 
reached the rear of 
the theatre he 
scratched a line or 
two on his card to 
his wife, explaining 
the situation and 
promising to look 
in upon her after 
the next act, and 
contrived to get it 
into an usher’s 
hands without be- 
ing seen by his 
companion. 

‘“ Get this to Mrs. Black at once,’’ he 
said to the man, slipping a coin into his 
hand. ‘Then he joined the long line of 
men filing out into the lobby. 

“Thought I’d lost you,’’ his friend 
remarked as he came up. ‘‘Havea 
cigarette ?’’ 

They left the theatre together and 
turned into a neighboring hotel, where 
they found the others at the bar. 
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‘‘T want to introduce a friend of 


mine,’’ Clement’s companion said to 
them. ‘‘ He’s been abroad and just re- 
turned.’’ 


‘<Mr. Parsons, Mr. Alley, Mr. Samp- 
son,’’ said the collegian, performing the 
ceremony of introduction. Then he 
hesitated, and looked at Clement inquir- 
ingly. 

‘* Black,’’ said Clement, and regretted 
it the moment afterwards, fearing that 
some of them might have heard of his 
marriage ; but the name seemed to sug- 
gest nothing to them. 

The sophomore raised his glass. ‘‘ To 
Maud Sanderson,’’ he said. Clement 
nearly blurted out ‘‘ Thank you,’’ but 
saved himself just in time. 

‘* With all my heart,’’ he said. 

The young men drained their glasses. 

‘‘She’s great!’’ Mr. Parsons ob- 
served, carefully wiping his upper lip, 
upon which a faint downy line was just 
perceptible. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. Sampson; ‘‘ but 
it’s a beastly shame she’s married.’’ 

‘“Oh, is she married?’ Clement’s 
companion asked in a tragic voice. 

‘“Yes; didn’t you know that ?’’ re- 
torted the other patronizingly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you read the papers ?”’ 

Clement began to feel extremely un- 
comfortable. 

‘ Whom did she marry—someactor?’’ 

‘*No; some wealthy duffer. I’ve for- 
gotten his name.”’ 

“It’s a sacrilege,’ the young man 
burst out. ‘‘ She ought to keep herself 
free for her art. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Black ?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ Clement re- 
plied meditatively. ‘‘ There may be 
compensations.’’ 

“Yes, for Aitm—not for her,’’ the 
other said emphatically. 

‘‘Imagine Maud Sanderson nursing 
a baby !”” 

“Ve gods! It’s like putting skirts 
on the Venus of Milo.’’ 

They left the hotel and began to walk 
back towards the theatre. Clement did 
not relish the turn the conversation had 
taken ; he wished that he had never met 
these precocious young persons. They 
ought to be kept in dormitories, under 
lock and key. 
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‘‘Of course, she'll give up the stage 
now,” hiscompanion remarked mourn- 
fully—the subject seemed to have a 
morbid fascination for him. 

‘‘An actress has a perfect right to 
marry if she wants to, I suppose,”’ 
Clement said curtly. 

‘Qh, no; she hasn’t,’’ the sopho- 
more answered earnestly. ‘‘ She owes it 
to the public not to. It ought to be 
punished by law.”’ 

‘‘She owes something to herself,’’ 
Clement exclaimed, rather vexed with 
himself for taking the conversation so 
seriously. 

‘*Doesn’t her art come first?’’ the 
young man demanded. 

‘*No,’”’ Clement cried. 
happiness comes first.’’ 

‘* Perhaps you’re a married man your- 
self, Mr. Black,’’ one of the collegians 
suggested. 

‘* Yes,’’ Clement confessed, ‘‘Iam.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, then that, of course, changes 
one’s point of view,’’ the other laughed. 
‘* You are scarcely an impartial critic. 
We've all thought that Maud Sander- 
son has been falling off lately. We un- 
derstand the reason now.”’ 

The bell rang just then, the lights 
were turned down, and the curtain rose 
on the third act. 

Soon after her entrance his wife 
smiled down upon him to show that she 
had received his card. The sophomore, 
however, took the smile for himself. 

‘* She recognized me,’’ he said, in an 
excited whisper. ‘‘ Did you see her 
smile at me just now ?”’ 

Earlier in the evening Clement would 
have been merely amused at this; now 
it irritated him. Was his wife’s art less 
fine now than before she married him ? 

As if in reply to this question, his 
companion whispered suddenly, ‘‘ She 
would never have done that before her 
marriage.’’ 

The movement to which he referred 
was when she went to the window just 
before Craig's entrance—the very thing 
Clement remembered upon which she 
had asked his advice. And now that 
his attention was called to it, it did 
seem a trifle forced. Her acting was 
usually so spontaneous, so wholly free 
from any suggestion of artifice, that 


‘“Her own 
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this was almost like a false note. 

‘« She’s probably thinking of that hus- 
band of hers,’’ the young man remarked 
dryly. 

Clement felt very much like taking 
him by the nape of the neck and eject- 
ing him forcibly from the theatre. ‘‘A 
sophomoric Iago’’ he called him, and 
then smiled at the absurdity. 

His wife noticed his uneasiness the 
moment he entered her dressing room. 

‘“ What is the matter?’’ she asked, 
looking up from her toilet table. 
‘*You don’t look happy.”’ - 

‘I’m not,’’ he confessed, throwing 
himself into a chair and lighting a cig- 
arette. She always allowed him to 
smoke in her dressing room. ‘‘ It makes 
it so domestic and cosy,’’ as she once 
told him. 

‘* Haven't I done well to-night ?’’ she 

. asked, coming to him and looking down 
upon him with eyes that were vaguely 
distressed. 

‘* Yes; it isn’t that,’’ he made haste 
to reassure her. 

“Ts it anything I have done?’’ she 
persisted. 

‘No, it’s all owing to the man who sat 
next to me—an insufferable young cad.”’ 

‘“What did he say?’’ she asked. 
And then, as Clement was silent, ‘‘ Was 
it anything about me?”’ 

‘‘ Well, yes, it was,’’ he confessed, 
getting up and beginning to walk rest- 
lessly up and down the room. 

She came to him and put her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘* Did he criticise my acting ?’”’ 

‘* You’re sure you don’t regret marry- 
ing me?’’ Clement asked, irrelevantly. 

For answer she put her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. 

‘* Does this look as if I regretted it?’’ 
And then, more seriously, ‘‘ Who has 
been putting such an idea into your 
head?) The—the young cad?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, no,’’ he replied hastily, 
ashamed that he had betrayed himself. 

‘« Ah, but it was,’’ she insisted. ‘‘I 
noticed him sitting beside you.’’ 

““ Ves, you gave him your autograph 
the other night.” 

She laughed. ‘Oh, is #e the one? 
He reminded me of you when I first 
met you. But he’s a mere boy! You're 
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not going to let him come between 
us?”? 

This was the first time that such a 
conversation had ever occurred between 
them; a few hours ago he would have 
said that it was impossible; even now it 
seemed unreal, fantastic. 

““You—you don’t doubt me?’’ she 
asked. ‘There was a quaver in her 
voice that went to his heart. ‘‘ Look 
at me.” 

He raised his eyes to hers; her own 
shone with perfect trust and confidence. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ he said, humbly. 
‘‘T’m a brute to have troubled you with 
this. You know that I trust you more 
than I do myself. I was only afraid 
sometime you might—wish to be free.”’ 

‘“« When I have you?’’ she asked, in 
a voice that thrilled him. 

‘‘Oh, forget all about it,’’ he begged. 
“«T will neverhintat suchathing again.”’ 

She breathed a sigh of relief and 
kissed him. ‘‘ But you have not told 
me how you liked my going to the 
window?”’ 

‘‘T think it was better as it was.’’ 

“Then you don’t like it? You don't 
think it an improvement?’’ 

‘“No, I don’t think it is. It seems a 
bit artificial.’’ 

‘“‘Vou are a dear to tell me. You 
don’t know how I depend upon your 
criticisms,’’ she replied, gratefully. 

“ Dear little woman !’” he exclaimed, 
taking her in his arms in a sudden gush 
of tenderness. 

There came a knock upon the door. 

‘* Miss Sanderson is called, Miss San- 
derson is called,’’ a voice announced in 
the corridor, in a monotonous sing-song. 

‘‘T must go, or I shall miss my en- 
trance. Promise you'll never doubt 
my love for you again.’’ 

‘© Never,’’ he promised, fervently. 

* * * * * * 


“Afraid you weren’t coming back,”’ 
his neighbor said, as Clement sank into 
his chair again. ‘‘ Looked for you in 
the: lobby but couldn’t find you any- 
where. Where did you disappear to?”’ 

‘(Oh, just around the corner. I had 
to meet someone.’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the young man, winking 
understandingly, ‘‘I see. Was it a 
beer this time? ’’ 
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‘*No,’’ Clement smiled, ‘‘it was a 
cigarette.’’ 

‘“Maud Sanderson came awfully 
near missing her entrance,’’ the other 
went on. ‘‘ Thinking of that husband 
of hers probably.’’ 

Fresh from his conversation with his 
wife this remark only awakened Clem- 
ent’s amusement. He watched her with 
undisguised admiration ; he could feel 
that their little conversation together 
had resulted in lending new depths of 
tenderness to her voice, new shades of 
expression to her face. 

There had been a time when Clement 
was jealous of the audience; when it 
had seemed a sacrilege that he should 
have toshare her withthem. But that 
time was past. For how little, after all, 
they knew of her! To them she was 


but the actress; to him she was still 
the girl-wife, impulsive, generous, easily 
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moved, touched by any little term of 
endearment, dependent upon his love, 
in spite of the public, for her happiness. 
And the knowledge that she was more 
pleased at a word of praise from him 
than from whole columns of it in the 
daily papers was infinitely sweet to him. 

His mind was full of these thoughts, 
and when, just before the fall of the 
curtain, she looked down upon him and 
gave him one of her intimate smiles, his 
cup of happiness seemed full to the 
brim. 

‘‘T say,’’ said the youth as the cur- 
tain fell, ‘‘I believe it was you she 
smiled at, after all.’’ 

‘“T believe it was,’’ said Clement 
quietly. ‘‘I’m the ‘wealthy duffer’ 
she married,’’ and he turned and went 
up the aisle, leaving the young man 
trying, in a dazed sort of way, to get 
into his overcoat. 


DRYING UP A SEA by BECKLES WILSON 


W SPECTACLE not easily forgot- 
NW ten is the Zuyder Zee in a 
# storm. Note the lurid cloud- 
wrack, the vast stretch of pecu- 
liar orange-green water; the tempest- 
tossed fishing fleet making for home 
amidst the angry white-capped break- 
ers; the anxious throngs of fantas- 
tically dressed women and children on 
the shore. Add to this the wild, in- 


sane shriek of the blast as it comes 
whirling in upon you from the North 
Sea or overland from the Baltic. 

And yet the fiat of doom of the Zuy- 
der Zee has gone forth. Ina very few 
years many thousands of acres of smil- 
ing Dutch pastures, of prosperous 
Dutch villages, of poplar - bordered 
roads will characterize what is now 
merely the bottom of the sea—with its 
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finny tribes, its 
wrecks, its me- 
mentoes of the 
drowned. Science 
in the twentieth 
century will have 
hardly any tale to 
tell more astonish- 
ing than this. 

To begin with, 
the reader should 
understand that 
this is the most 
stupendous engin- 
eering work of the 
kind ever attempted. The pumping dry 
of Haarlem Lake was at the time pro- 
nounced by many engineers to be im- 
possible; yet it was successfully per- 
formed. Zuyder Zee is many times the 
area of Haarlem Lake, and presents 
from its depth and character many 
more difficulties. Indeed, the lowest 
estimate of the fertile lands to be 
reclaimed makes it two and a half 
times that of the former undertaking, 
while if the plan of the States Com- 
mission is followed it will be at least 
eight times as large and capable of sup- 
porting, according to the density of 
population in Hoiland, from 20,000 to 
50,000 persons in comfort and plenty. 
At present 3,500 fishermen pursue their 
precarious calling on these waters. 

The Zuyder Zee, celebrated in Dutch 
legend and history, occupies some 1,400 
square miles—the area of a large Euro- 
pean province. On its shores are the 
ancient towns of Medemblik, Hoorn, 
Harderwyck, Norden and Enkhuizen, 
once large cities in the halcyon days of 
Dutch commercialand navalsupremacy. 
It encompasses the islands of Marken, 
Schokland and Urk. But what Hol- 
land wants to-day more than almost 
anything else is territory—home terri- 
tory—for expansion. She is too weak 
a state to enlarge her boundaries at the 
expense of her political neighbors ; con- 
sequently there is nothing to be done but 
to gain elbow-room at the expense of 
Father Neptune. She has long cast her 
eye on the Zuyder Zee for this purpose, 
ever since 1849, in fact, when Mynheer 
Van Diggelen, Minister of Waterways, 
developed a plan for shutting off the 
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whole Zuyder Zee 
within the islands 
to the north. In 
that year and the 
following one the 
Haarlem Lake was 
pumped dry and 
many thousands of 
acres thrown open 
for cultivation and 
The 
present plan con- 
sists of building a 
dam or embank- 
ment across the 
northern part of the sea from Wieringen, 
in North Holland,to Piaam, in Friesland, 
having sluices into the North Sea. 
Then will follow the creation of two 
‘‘polders,’’ or areas of dry land re- 
claimed from the sea, pumping out the 
water by means of steam pumps. ‘The 
first will be between Wieringen and 
Medemblik, to be called the ‘‘ North 
West,”’ or ‘‘ Wieringen Polder,’’ and 
the second, between Hoorn and Mark- 
en, to be called the ‘‘ South West,”’ 
or ‘‘ Hoorn Polder.’’ ‘The rest will re- 
main a fresh-water lake—at all events 
in so far as Mr. Lely’s plan is con- 
cerned; but should the latter prove 
successful, his ministerial successors 
may in days to come create two more 
polders on the northeast and southeast 
of the lake. 

The Zuyder Zee is, in fact, the gulf 
which forms the mouth of the Yssel and 
other rivers. Through the waters of this 
gulf flow the fresh waters of the rivers 
on their way to the open sea beyond. 
It is an integral part of the present de- 
sign, instead of simply dyking the 
rivers within their narrow channels, to 
allow them to flow into a central reser- 
voir or lake in the central part of what 
is now the Zuyder Zee. Shutting out the 
sea by a great dyke, with sluices con- 
necting this lake with the ocean, makes 
it practicable to control the water level 
within certain limits. 

‘© This,’’ said Mr. Lely to the writer, 
‘* would be a great advantage to us in 
case of military necessity—that is to 
say, when we may find it necessary in 
war-time to swamp all Holland.’’ 

‘*But,’’ I asked him, ‘‘can this not 
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also be made useful to the invader ?’’ 

‘*Quite so. The lake will have to be 
defended against attack both on the 
land and the sea side.’’ 

It is indeed a consideration of defence 
which makes it probable that Yssel 
Lake will be much smaller than was 
originally planned. In fact, the States 
Commission has recommended that the 
area should not be more than 560 square 
miles at most. The total land and 
water area of the Netherlands is 12,582 
square miles, so that more than a tenth 
of it is covered by the waters of the 
Zuyder Zee. If, therefore, the whole 
of this sea were to be reclaimed, the ac- 
tual area of the kingdom would be in- 
creased at least ten per cent. A terri- 
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torial addition which to a people more 
numerous than those who inhabit the 
great continent of Australia and nearly 
as numerous as the population of Can- 
ada, would be in those countries repre- 
sented by a province the size at least of 
Manitoba on the one hand, or of Victo- 
ria on the other. It is only in this way 
that it is possible even imperfectly to 
convey an idea of the value of land to 
the subjects of Queen Wilhelmina. Of 
course, the entire reclamation of the sea 
will come gradually, though the present 
undertaking is an immense step forward. 

As for the area of the principal pold- 
ers, they are to be as follows: The 
Wieringen Polder, 54,000 acres of fer- 
tile land, and the Hoorn Polder, about 
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Map of the Zuyder Zee showing the four polders and the quality of the reclaimed land. 
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77,000 acres, containing about 68,000 
acres of fertile land. 

The entire work is to be completed 
in eighteen years. The inclosing dyke 
from Wieringen to Piaam will be fin- 
ished in the ninth year. In the 
eighth year will be commenced the 
works for dyking the Wieringen Polder, 
which in the fourteenth year will 
be dry and ready for sale. In the 
eleventh year the similar works on the 
Hoorn Polder will be begun, and will 
be completed in the eighteenth year, 
making up to that date a total area of 
upwards of 600 square miles of reclaimed 
and fertile soil, unless, indeed, the 
State Commission’s recommendations 
are adopted, when goo square miles of 
dry land will be secured, of which 
750 will be fit for cul- 
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at this rental and you have for 430,- 
ooo acres at least $4,300,000 per an- 
num income to the state. If only 200 
square miles of land are presently put 
out at rental, as Mr. Lely advocates, 
then the profits will be less than a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars a year, at 
the above low rental. 

But, after all, this great work is not in- 
tended as a money-making scheme, and 
strictly speaking, never may become so. 
Merely for the initial expenses connect- 
ed with the fishery, drainage, naviga- 
tion and defence, over $20,000,000 will 
have to be expended. 

During the time spent in making 
the enclosure the supply of salt water 
to the southern part of the Zuyder Zee 
will be limited, and when the enclos- 
ing dyke is completed 


tivation. 

The cost of this 
gigantic work is es- 
timated in round num- 
bers at 95,000,000 fl. 
($41,800,000), which 
amount is to be raised 
by loans, and it is pro- 
posed to pay off the 
principal and interest 
by an annual increase 
of the budget of 
2,000,000 fl. ($880,- 
ooo) during a maxi- 
mum period of sixty 
years. 

The most note- 
worthy items in this estimate are the 
following :— 


DESCRIPTION. AMOUNT. 
1. The great dike from Wiering- 
gen to Piaam............... $11,252,001 
2. The Wieringen Polder.. ..... 5,079,998 
3. The Hoorn Polder........... 9,140,001 
4. Works of military defence. ... 3,999,998 
5. Compensation to the Zuyder 
Zee fishermen for loss of oc- 
cupation, etc............... 1,800,000 


Now, as regards the profits which 
the nation is to receive from the re- 
claimed land. The rental value, after 
deducting taxes, has been estimated at 
about ten dollars an acre, but as a 
matter of fact double that sum is at 
present paid for dyked lands on the 
verge of the Zuyder Zee. But take it 
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nothing but fresh wa- 
ter will be conveyed 
into the Yssel Lake 
to replace the brack- 
ish water, which will 
bedischarged through 
the sluices at Wierin- 
gen with every favor- 
able tide. 

The lake, several 
hundred square miles 
in extent, as may be 
seen by a glance at 
the map, will thus 
become mgre and. 
more a froth water 
lake. Although it is 
impossible to say how many years 
it will be before all the salt water will 
be replaced by fresh water, still, 
however, like the State Commission 
which in the matter relied on the 
result of experiments made by one of 
members, Professor J.. M. Telders, we 
may assume that the water of the Yssel 
Lake a short time after the enclosing 
dyke has been completed will be suff- 
ciently free from salt water to serve for 
renewing the inland waters of Friesland 
and North Holland, and so far as the 
salt is concerned, for drinking water 
for beast, and probably for man as well. 

But with the drying of the sea what 
becomes of the Zuyder Zee fishermen ? 
For there is, as all the world knows, a 
busy fishery on the Zuyder Zee, chiefly 
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for herrings, flounders, anchovies, 
smelts, eels and shrimps. 

There are communities supported en- 
tirely by fishermen on the Zuyder Zee. 
There are others for which the Zuyder 
Zee furnishes the best fishing ground 
but which also send their fishermen to 
the North Sea, and lastly there are 
those whose fishermen principally fre- 
quent the North Sea but cast their nets 
during a part of the year in the waters 
of the Zuyder Zee. Apart from these last 
there remain for the first two categories 
- eighteen communes, with a fleet of more 
than 1,500 boats and manned by 3,000 
fishermen, by whom fishery is carried 
on exclusively or chiefly in the Zuyder 
Zee. 

The yield of the Zuyder Zee fishery 
is subject to great fluctuations. For an 
unfavorable year like 1888 the value to 
the fishermen of the fish caught by 
them is estimated at about $400,000 ; 
generally, however, the yield is con- 
siderably more. An abundant haul of 
anchovies alone may in a single year 
bring in upwards of $400,000. Taken 
altogether, the gross yield of the Zuyder 
Zee fishery amounts probably to about 
twice this sum. 

When the great dam is built, the part 
of the Zuyder Zee to the north of that 
enclosure will be of no importance for 
fishery, excepting for shell fish, as may 
be inferred from the fact that there is 
now scarcely any other kind of fishery 
there, and the natural conditions will 
not undergo any material change. 

But, on the other hand, we must re- 
member that the fresh water lake behind 
the enclosure will be able to maintain 
fresh water fish, although perhaps the 
fishery in it will never be as large as 
the present one in the Zuyder Zee. En- 
closing the Zuyder Zee puts an end 
forever to the fishery on that sea as an 
important industry. 

Not only will the enclosure deprive 
those who now live exclusively by the 
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Zuyder Zee fishery of the means of sub- 
sistence, but their boats and fishing 
tackle also, being unsuited to the North 
Sea fishery, will be almost valueless. 
The loss sustained by the Zuyder Zee 
fishery in consequence of the enclosure 
ought to be compensated for as far as 
possible. 

This could be done in the first place 
by giving the fishermen who now pur- 
sue their calling exclusively or princi- 
pally on the Zuyder Zee, at the ex- 
pense of the state, suitable boats 
equipped for the North Sea fishery. 
The State Commission suggests also 
other kinds of compensation, and esti- 
mates the cost to the state of making 
provision for the interests of the fisher- 
men at 4,500,000 fl. The government 
does not think it necessary at the pres- 
ent time to settle the details of the plan 
for meeting the loss that will be in- 
curred by the Zuyder Zee fishing popula- 
tion through the enclosure. This can 
be regulated later on, after advice has 
been given by a special commission. In 
the meantime, in the estimate of outlay, 
the calculation is based on the compen- 
sation considered necessary by the State 
Commission. 

Tradition has ascribed, with what 
justice let the geologists determine, the 
very existence of the Zuyder Zee to an 
irruption of the ocean in the twelfth 
century. If this be the case, we may 
perhaps look forward to the wholesale 
revelation of mementoes of the towns 
and villages, supposed to have been over- 
whelmed at that time. On the other 
hand, it is a notable fact that Haarlem 
lake failed to yield to the explorers any 
traces of a former habitation by man, 
although its bed was shown to have 
been the site of more than one busy 
settlement. This disappointing result 
was doubtless due to the huge growth 
of alluvial deposit at the bottom of the 
reclaimed lake; and the same cause 
may operate in the case of the Zuyder 
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Zee. It is not, however, at all unlikely 
that the hulls of vessels wrecked during 
the last 300 years on the shoals and 
sandbanks of the Zuyder Zee will still 
be near enough to the surface to be 
dug up and examined. Many valuable 
cargoes were lost there during the period 
of the Dutch commercial supremacy, 
when the merchants of this region sent 
their ships to every part of the known 
world. If the remains of these ships 
are found there will undoubtedly be 
many interesting relics taken out of 
their hulls. A few wrecks of compara- 
tively modern times were found even 
in the Haarlem lake with coins and 
small metal articles on board. 

But when you turn a sea into dry 
land is it immediately habitable? Will 
not all the Zuyder-land population die 
off of malaria? 

With respect to the results of the 
reclamation from a hygienic point of 
view, the following remarks may be 
made on the basis of the observations 
of the State Commission on the sub- 
ject :— 

During the process of reclaiming, the 
drying marshy soil may bring about the 
development of malarial diseases. The 
same will be the case in the first few 
years after the reclamation, during the 
subdivision and preparation of the 
ground. The workmen employed in 
these occupations will be exposed to 
malarial influences. 

The manner in which the work will 
be carried on will, however, greatly in- 
fluence the hygienic conditions under 
which the workmen are placed. By 
arranging the reclamation in succes- 
sive, and not too large areas, and short- 
ening as much as possible the marshy 
stage; furthermore, by making the 
water-level sink as quickly as possible 
and so far as is practicable by keeping it 
at an equal height, we have it in our 
power to shorten the malaria period. 
Besides, we are now better equipped 
against malaria, both preventively and 
curatively, than formerly. 

The probability that malarial sickness 
would spread to any considerable dis- 
tance from the place of its origin is 
very slight. The possibility of being 
attacked by malaria will remain con- 
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fined to the reclaimed polders them- 
selves and their nearest neighborhood 
along the shore of the Zuyder Zee. 
When once, however, the dangerous 
period is passed, the condition of the 
coast lands may be considered as most 
probably more favorable to health than 
it is now. 

The question may be asked if the 
transition from salt to fresh water will 
have no injurious results for the in- 
habitants of the coast. 

Experience teaches us in general that 
lower organisms no longer exist when 
conveyed from salt to fresh water. The 
death of such organisms on a large 
scale would lead to decay and, there- 
fore, to the formation of malodorous 
matter, especially when the water is 
stagnant and higher temperature favors 
the process of decay. 

If, however, we observe the present 
state of the Zuyder Zee, it is quite cer- 
tain that both the fresh, the brackish 
and the salt water contain living lower 
organisms. For near the Yssel there are 
places where the water differs very little 
from fresh water, and while in a broad 
strip along the Utrecht, Gelderland, 
Overyssel and Friesland coast nearly to 
Stavoren, the specific weight is near 
1.008, in the northern part it does not 
differ much from sea water. The lower 
organisms in the Zuyder Zee must, 
therefore, be divided into those kinds 
which can thrive only in fresh water or 
only in brackish or only in salt water, 
while some of them have gone so far 
that they are not very susceptible to the 
changes in the quantity of salt in their 
surroundings 

Probably, therefore, we may conclude 
that the Zuyder Zee offers the condi- 
tions of giving the lower organisms the 
opportunity of gradually changing their 
habitat according as the half-fresh water 
takes the place of the brackish or salt 
water. 

The men who have the matter in 
hand declare that the moment the great 
dam is built land communication will 
be facilitaced, as the opportunity will 
be afforded for making a road along the 
enclosure dyke, as also for a direct rail- 
way communication between Friesland 
and North Holland, by which the dis- 
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tance along the railway between Leeu- 
warden and Amsterdam will be short- 
ened by 56 kilogrammes. 

There will be space for the railway 
on the berm or bank at foot of the slope 
of the enclosure dyke, and as by this 
means the expenditure for expropriation 
and for constructing an embankment 
will be saved, it will be constructed at 
considerably less expense than other 
railways. 

It clearly appears from the above 
that the enclosing of the Zuyder Zee, as 
it is now planned, will bring about con- 
siderable alterations in the conditions 
of the surrounding districts, that is to 
say, of no less than five provinces, 
alterations so wide and comprehensive 
as have never been made by any public 
works that have been- carried out in 
Europe. 

For an American properly to grasp 
it, on a scale commensurate with his 
surroundings, it is as if Lake Michigan 
or Lake Erie were to be pumped dry, 
and the fundament of each converted into 
a new State, only—and this is the car- 
dinal difference—neither of these is salt 
water as directly connected with the 
ocean as is the Gulf of Mexico. 

The communication by rail, which 
will follow the enclosure, will simplify 
the mobilization and concentration of 
the army, whilst more certainty will be 
obtained that those movements will be 
carried out undisturbed under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The enclosing dyke will also make it 
much easier for the people of Holland 
to maintain the mastery on the water 
on the future Yssel Lake than now on 
the Zuyder Zee, as the enemy’s iron- 
clads will not find an opportunity of 
getting into the Yssel Lake either 
through the canal of Harlingen-Piaam 
or through the sluices at Wieringen. 

The summit of the dykes of this re- 
claimed land will be about seven feet 
above high-water mark at Amsterdam. 

On account of the considerable differ- 
ence in the level of the bottom, it is 
desirable to divide each portion which is 


to be reclaimed into separate parts and to. 


pump out the water of each part sepa- 
rately. For this reason it is considered 
advisable to divide the Wieringen 
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Polder into four portions and the Hoorn- 
sche Polder into three. 

The canals of the different polder di- 
visions will communicate with each 
other by locks. 

It is of great importance also, in or- 
der to free the reclaimed land from salt, 
that the pumping works should be 
powerful and act at a great depth. To 
prevent disappointment, a shrinking of 
one metre of the bottom must be calcu- 
lated on, and it must be assumed that 
the future polder-level for each polder 
division will be three feet below the 
lowest parts of the meadows after the 
shrinkage. The polder-level is, there- 
fore, in this way assumed at six feet or 
so below the lowest portions of the bot- 
tom of each polder division, as it ap- 
pears immediately after the reclamation. 
The soil is already rich beneath the 
first layer, and only requires deep 
ploughing. 

For pumping out the two polders 
eight steam pumps altogether have been 
arranged for, with an aggregate of 
4,330 horse-power, including the re- 
serve. 

The reclaimed ground is to be sub- 
divided in such a manner as to allow of 
ample provision being made for drain- 
age, and also the fullest facilities for 
bringing in and carrying away agricul- 
tural requirements and produce by land 
and water. 

On the whole, no pains have been 
spared to make the great project as 
perfectly planned (as it will doubtless 
be as perfectly executed) as modern hu- 
man ingenuity will admit of. 

Yet it remains to add, as may be said 
of any great public scheme, that it is 
privately viewed with mixed feelings. 

In my excursions about Zuyder Zee I 
ran across an old fisherman at Marken 
sitting beside a boat, mending his nets. 
His grandchildren, the eldest of whom 
could not have been more than eight, 
played about him in theirclumsy wooden 
shoes. 

‘‘ Well, Oom,’’ I ventured to say, 
‘so they’re going to take the sea away 
from you?” : 

He looked up gravely for a second, 
and then bent his head. 

‘Ya, mynheer, it is true—-it is won- 
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derful. I have been asailor hereabouts 
for sixty years, and my father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather were 
sailors before me. I got to love the old 
sea in my-youth, and should have been 
glad if they’d have waited until I was 
out o’ the way before they began to 
tamper with Zuyder Zee. But I'll be 
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gone when the work’s done. My boy, 
the father of these younkers here, lies 
drowned in the middle of it. Like as 
not, I tell ‘em, they’ll come upon his 
bones when all the fisher folk have 
turned farmers, and they sow corn and 
beans where the boats’ anchors used to 
drag.”’ 


SHALL THE SOUTHERN DELEGATION TO 
CONGRESS BE CUT DOWN?* 


By Hon. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, Author of the Plan 


MOVEMENT has been in- 
augurated in the lower house 
mi| of Congress for the investiga- 
tion of the suffrage laws of 
the several states, with the 
view of placing representation in the 
House and the Electoral College upon a 
constitutional basis. It is the inten- 
tion of friends of the proposition to 
secure the adoption of such measures as 
will result in a full and fair investiga- 
tion of the election laws of aé// the 
states, for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent manhood citizenship has 
been disfranchised. If the result of the 
investigation should be such as to jus- 
tify it, the purpose is to urge a reduc- 
tion of the representation of the dis- 
franchising states in accordance with 
the requirements of the Constitution. 
A recent caucus of the Republican 
members approved the movement, but 
some parliamentary method of proce- 
dure must be established by the House 
in order to give it effect. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PROPOSITION. 


The justice of the proposition in the 
abstract is generally conceded, but it 
is opposed in various quarters, solely 
upon the ground of expediency. It is 
claimed by “opponents that while the 
proposed measure is general in its out- 
ward aspect, it is really aimed at the 
South and will excite factional ani- 
mosity, that it is an unwarranted inter- 
ference with local questions and that 
the remedy suggested is not really a 
thoroughly practicable one. 


Several prominent Republican mem- 
bers are opposed to any action along 
the line indicated through fear that it 
may operate to the injury of the party 
at the approaching congressional elec- 
tions. It is claimed that many old line 
Democrats are now acting with the Re- 
publicans on economic questions and 
that any agitation of sectional issues 
will tend to drive them back to the 
party of their first love. 

There are men in public life who are 
too busily engaged in calculating trade- 
balances or figuring upon election re- 
sults to have time for such matters as 
the constitutional rights of citizens or 
the political equality of the states. These 
scratch-pad and lead-pencil statesmen, 
however,cannot be said to reflect the best 
purposes and the highest ideals of the 
body of the country. Questions of jus- 
tice and right will always find a forum 
with the people. 


SOUTHERN LOYALTY. 


. When it pertains to policies vitally 
affecting the political equality of citi- 
zens, the cry of sectionalism is not 
worthy of consideration. 

The current talk about the loyalty of 
the South, while well meant, is a doubt- 
ful compliment. Who disputes the 
loyalty of that part of the Union? It 
has not been a debatable question for 
twenty-five years. But what has that 
proposition to do with the enforcement 
of the Constitution? If any section of 
the country, whether it be the south or 
the east or the west, should have undue 


*This article by Judge Crumpacker is printed on account of its inherent interest as the ex- 
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representation under existing conditions, 
it would be only natural for it to find 
justification for the preference. The 
best encomium that can be paid the 
South is to enforce the law there the 
same as in all other sections of the 
country. ‘‘ Sectionalism’’ is no argu- 
ment and it suggests a desire to conceal 
a condition of affairs that will not bear 
the searchlight of inquiry. 

The original scheme of representation 
was one of the compromises of the Con- 
stitution. It established as a basis, the 
whole number of free persons not in- 
cluding untaxed Indians ‘‘and three- 
fifths of all others.’’ The ‘‘all others’”’ 
were not citizens nor members of the 
body politic, and that they were reck- 
oned at all for purposes of representa- 
tion was a cause of much dissatisfac- 
tion. Members of Congress whose offi- 
cial right rested in any degree on that 
nondescript basis stood in no just sense 
for that portion of their constituency. 
They used the power they derived from 
the bondman to rivet the shackles more 
securely upon his life. : 

Fractional men went out with 
emancipation and the fourteenth amend- 
ment gave the status of citizens to those 
who had been in bondage. But citizen- 
ship does not carry the right of suffrage. 
That right is derived exclusively from 
the states, and, prior to the reconstruc- 
tion amendments, it could be arbitrarily 
withheld from any class of citizens, with 
absolute impunity. 

It was the general belief that the 
insurrectionary states, upon their re- 
organization, would not confer the bal- 
lot upon the Negro. The scheme of 
making the actual vote cast the basis of 


apportionment had many earnest and- 


able advocates. The argument in sup- 
port of that plan was that the protec- 
tion of local institutions on the one 
hand would prompt adequate safe- 
guards against an ignorant and facile 
electorate, and the hope of increased 
political power on the other hand would 
induce the greatest liberality in bestow- 
ing suffrage, consistent with safety. 
But the population basis emphasized 
the representative character of the voter 
and seemed to accord so well with the 
principles and traditions of the govern- 
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ment that it was regarded unwise to 
abandon it. The genius of the situa- 
tion suggested a plan that would em- 
body both principles, and the fourteenth 
amendment was the result. + 

It provides that: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied toany 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being 21 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


MEANING OF THE AMENDMENT. 


Nodiscretion is vested in Congress, but 
the duty of reducing the basis of repre- 
sentation on account of the disfranchise- 
ment of manhood citizenship is en- 
joined in terms as mandatory as it is 
possible for language to express. 

After the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment the country was still appre- 
hensive that the feeling against the 
Negro was so strong that states would 
sacrifice political power rather than 
give him the ballot, even when he was 
fitted for its exercise, and to further 
hedge him about with helpful condi- 
tions, the fifteenth amendment was en- 
grafted upon the Constitution. It pro- 
vides in substance, that the right to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

The philosophy of that amendment 
is political equality. It does not give 
citizens equal political rights in virtue 
of their citizenship. It does prohibit 
the states from making the accident of 
race or color, without regard to the 
element of fitness, the line of political 
cleavage. It in no manner prohibits 
states from erecting safeguards and es- 
tablishing qualifications for the protec- 
tion of the ballot and the elevation of 
the standard of the electorate. Educa- 
tional and property laws are in no re- 
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spect repugnant to its provisions. It 
is the counterpart of the fourteenth 
amendment, and taken together, they 
constitute the national policy respect- 
ing the important subjects of suffrage 
and apportionment. 

It is often asserted that the fifteenth 
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was established by acts of Congress and 
not by constitutional provision. That 
those acts were unwise and harmful 
every student of American history is 
compelled to admit. The Negro was 
not qualified at that time for the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot and the effect 


Judge Edgar D, Crumpacker. 
amendment was the product of popular 


frenzy and sectional animosity. That 
assertion is grounded on the false notion 
that the amendment established univer- 
sal Negro suffrage. Its policy is so 
fundamental and vital to free institu- 
tions that its wisdom cannot be suc- 
cessfully questioned. Negro suffrage 


of the experiment was to destroy his 
self-reliance, unduly discredit him in 
the eyes of the nation and to greatly 
aggravate and inflame the already hos- 
tile spirit of the Southern white against 
him. Under the law as it is now, the . 
power of establishing qualifications for 
suffrage resides in the states, limited 
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only by the provisions of the fifteenth 
amendment. A _ state may elect a 
literary or property standard so high 
as to disfranchise ninety per cent. of its 
male citizens of voting age, without 
violating the Constitution. The only 
condition is a corresponding reduction 
of representation. This condition is 
not a penalty but a wholesome check 
upon disfranchisement, to prevent the 
rule of oligarchies in the states. 

If the whole matter of reconstruction 
had been left with the constitutional 
amendments, the South would have 
been spared much of her painful exper- 
ience immediately following the civil 
war and the race question would have 
been upon a better footing than it is 
to-day. The states would not of their 
own initiative have granted indiscrim- 
inate manhood suffrage. They would 
have eliminated the Negro in a large 
measure by educational and property 
laws and willingly accepted a corre- 
sponding reduction of representation. 
The reorganization of the prostrate 
forces would not have been handicapped 
by legions of irresponsible and corrupt- 
ible voters. But the hope of an en- 
larged share of national power would 
have been an incentive to prompt the 
admission of the most worthy members 
of the colored race into the body of the 
electorate and this common interest 
would have established the two races 
upon better mutual relations. It would 
have been an artificial substitute for 
thoge natural ties of sympathy and af- 
fection that exist only between mem- 
bers of the same race. 

In recent years several of the South- 
ern states have engrafted provisions 
upon their constitutions practically dis- 
franchising the entire colored popula- 
tion. These provisions have assumed 
various forms, and in some instances 
great ingenuity was displayed in framing 
them so as to admit the white man, cut 
out the Negro, and not expressly vio- 
late the federal Constitution. 


THE MISSISSIPPI METHOD. 


Mississippi led off with an educa- 
tional law coupled with what is known 
as the ‘‘ understanding ’’ clause. Her 
constitution declares that: 
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On and after the 1st day of January, 1892, 
every elector, in addition to the foregoing 

ualifications, shall be able to read any sec- 
tion of the constitution of this State, or shall 
be able to understand the same when read to 
him, or give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof. 

The understanding clause was de- 
signed to admit the illiterate white man. 
A registrar in each county appointed 
by a partisan election board administers 
the test; he is the judge of the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant; he selects the 
section of the Constitution for the appli- 
cant to read or expound, and he decides 
whether the test is successfully made. 
Fairly viewed, the Mississippi plan is a 
straight, unqualified educational test. 
That it was adopted for the purpose of 
proscribing the Negro is openly ad- 
mitted, and that it is administered in 
such a manner as to carry that purpose 
into effect the registration records clear- 
ly verify. 

The South Carolina provision is sub- 
stantially like that of Mississippi and it 
is administered with similar effect. 


- A GROTESQUE PROVISION. 


To Louisiana belongs the unique dis- 
tinction of having originated the gro- 
tesque provision known as the ‘‘ grand- 
father clause.’’ It establishes a literary 
standard for suffrage and requires a 
most extraordinary test. No one is 
allowed to vote who is not registered, 
and the applicant for registration is re- 
quired to fill out a blank with his own 
hand, in the presence of the registrar, 
without the aid of memoranda or any 
kind of prompting, giving the day, 
month and year of his birth, his age in 
years, months and days, the township, 
county and state in which he was born 
and the precinct and county in which 
he resides and is entitled to vote. Ifa 
mistake is made in any one of those 
particulars, or if any blank space is 
omitted, the application is rejected. 

A subsequent section provides that 
the educational test shall not apply to 
any person who was a voter in any state 
on the first day of January, 1867, or at 
any time theretofore, nor to his sons or 
grandsons. The operation of this pro- 
vision will be appreciated when it is 
remembered that on the date fixed no 
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Negro was a voter, but that all whites 
were or had been at some time prior. 

North Carolina has adopted the same 
scheme. Alabama has adopted the 
Louisiana plan in a modified form, and 
Virginia will doubtless follow the ex- 
ample of Alabama at her constitutional 
convention now in session. 

A reduction of representation under 
the fourteenth amendment can only be 
justified where disfranchisements are 
made by operation of valid state law. 
If the right to vote is denied by the 
maladministration of law, relief must be 
found in the courts. The validity ot 
the ‘‘ grandfather clause ’’ of the Lou- 
isiana Constitution is denied by many 
lawyers, and the question is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is likely that that provision will be 
overthrown, but the educational test 
will doubtless be upheld and be made 
applicable to all. 

The Constitution contemplates re- 
strictions upon manhood suffrage, but 
its policy is to limit them to the mini- 
mum of safety, and when they exist as 
the result of educational laws to prompt 
the states to greater endeavor in the 
diffusion of learning. 

It is insisted that the remedy pre- 
scribed by the fourteenth amendment 
is impracticable, because it is impossible 
to ascertain exactly how many are de- 
nied the right to vote by the operation 
of restrictive laws. That practical dif- 
ficulties will be met in the enforcement 
of any law of that character must be 
admitted. It is impossible to apportion 
representation among the states with 
absolute exactitude upon any plan that 
was ever proposed. 

It can be demonstrated to a moral 
certainty that under the existing ar- 
rangement several states have repre- 
sentatives in Congress and the Electoral 
College to which they have no consti- 
tional right. 

There is a clear and. well understood 
distinction between laws regulating the 
exercise of the right of suffrage and 
laws affecting the right itself. No poli- 
tical right is of value unless protected 
against fraud and imposition, and the 
right to vote is no exception to this rule. 

Reasonable regulations calculated to 
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protect the ballot and make it effective, 
though restrictive in their operation, 
are not abridgements of the 7ig/t to 
vote in the constitutional sense. Such 
is the quality of laws respecting resi- 
dence, registration, official ballots and 
the like, as they regulate the exercise 
of the right to vote; but education and 
property laws are of a different charac- 
ter. They are not intended to protect 
the right to vote but to elevate the 
standard of the voter, hence they are 
qualifications and not regulations. 


A TYPICAL STATE. 


Louisiana may be taken as a type of 
a number of states. According to the 
twelfth census that state had a popula- 
tion of 1,381,625, and it is given seven 
representatives in Congress upon that 
population. The total number of male 
citizens of voting age was 325,943, of 
which 177,878 were white and 148,065 
were colored. The total number of 
illiterate males of voting age, both white 
and black, were 122,638. In view of 
the literary test required for registration 
it is entirely safe to assume that all the 
illiterates are denied the ballot. More- 
over, it is highly probable that a con- 
siderable number of those classed as 
literates by the census office would fail 
of registration if the test were fairly 
administered. The illiterate manhood 
citizenship that is disfranchised by the 
law amounts to thirty-seven per cent. 
of the whole and, under the Constitu- 
tion, the representation of the state 
should be reduced in that ratio. The 
result would be gotten at by reducing 
the total population of the state thirty- 
seven per cent., leaving a constitutional 
representative population of 840,424, 
and one representative for each 194,182 
—the unit fixed by Congress—would 
give the state four Congressmen instead 
of seven. There is no uncertainty about 
the situation to the extent suggested. 

The average vote cast at elections in 
congressional districts in Louisiana is 
less than a third of the average vote in 
the Northern states. But the vote ac- 
tually polled in that state is not a reli- 
able criterion of the voting population, 
for there is practically but one political 
party and contests at elections are not 
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sufficiently sharp to bring out a full vote. 
The real elections occur at the primar- 
ies, and since no one can participate in 
those contests who is not a registered 
voter, the incentive to register is as 
strong in Louisiana as it is in any other 
state. Of the 325,943 male citizens 
twenty-one years of age only 130,- 
757 are registered voters—about forty 
per cent. Of the 148,065 colored male 
citizens of voting age only 5,320 are 
registered voters. The Negro is alto- 
gether eliminated as a political factor, 
and yet forty-five per cent. of the repre- 
sentation of the state rests upon the 
colored people. 

A majority of the population of the 
states of Mississippi and South Carolina 
is colored and practically disfranchised. 
If those states refuse to allow the Negro 
to vote at home, what just claim have 
they to vote him in Congress and in the 
Electoral College? 

In Alabama thirty-five per cent. of 
the male population of voting age is il- 
literate and disfranchised by the election 
laws ; in Florida, twenty-two per cent.; 
in Mississippi, thirty-three per cent.; in 
North Carolina, twenty-nine per cent., 
and in South Carolina, thirty-five per 
cent. How much greater the real pro- 
scription is on account of the adminis- 
tration of the law by men bitterly op- 
posed to Negro suffrage on general 
principles it is not possible to say. 

About thirty-five representatives are 
accorded the Southern states on account 
of the Negro population and in most of 
those states that population is practi- 
cally all disfranchised. 


THE SOUTHERN CLAIM. 


Representatives of southern sentiment 
ask for the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment and declare their willing- 
ness to accept a white population basis 
for representation if they be allowed to 
disfranchise the Negro simply because 
he is a Negro. They do not ask this 
for the protection of the ballot from ig- 
norance and corruption, for they have 
ample power to do that now, but for 
the purpose of reducing the colored race 
to a condition of complete and perma- 
nent subjection, which is difficult to do 
as long as suffrage remains in prospect. 
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It is the policy of the South that the 
Negro must always occupy a position 
of absolute subordination in all depart- 
ments of life. If he develops intellect- 
ual and moral force he will aspire to a 
higher plane of life and will naturally 
contest some of the fields of useful ac- 
tivity now monopolized by the white 
brother, and that can never be toler- 
ated. The Southern mind cannot con- 
ceive of the advancement of the Negro 
in the arts of civilization without racial 
fusion and consequent debasement of 
the white population. The inevitable 
result of this philosophy is intellec- 
tual and political enslavement for the 
Negro, the stifling of every ambition, 
the suppression of every hope. 

Can sucha condition be contemplated 
with complacency? Is it not possible 


for the Negro to acquire the sturdy 


qualities that are the foundation of true 
manhood, and to improve his condition 
without miscegenation and social degra- 
dation? Social equality cannot be 
created by legislation, and it is not the 
necessary consequence of political equal- 
ity. In the northern states there is po- 
litical equality, but it has not resulted 
in any degree in racial fusion. Social 
laws and customs are adequate to pro- 
tect the purity of the dominant race ° 
against the inundation” of colored 
blood. 

Let the Negro have every right he 
honestly earns and give him nothing 
he does not earn. Let him educate and 
advance if he will, and if he violates 
the law let him be punished in the 
courts and not by lawless mobs. There 
is no doubt that the Negro is capable of 
unlimited development, but he must buy 
the virtues of civil life at the same cost as 
the white man. Legislation can only 
surround him with conditions that will 
enable him to work out his own destiny. 
The greatest promotive power in the 
federal government is that which reposes 
in the fourteenth amendment—the pow- 
er to reduce the political influence of 
states that deny him participation in 
politics. This great power should not 
be employed for partisan purposes, but 
to aid in uplifting the race on whose 
account it was written into the Consti- 
tution. 


[HE white rose was not a 

ay || climber, but when lucky ca- 
| price set it beside the garden 
gate it grew ambitious, send- 
ing up tall, lusty shoots, 
richly leafed throughout, and armed at 
all points with militant, reddish-brown 
thorns. The shoots themselves were 
reddish-brown so long as they were ten- 
der and growthy. When the leaves fell, 
and the wood ripened under late Sep- 
tember sunshine, the stalks took on a 
vivid light green, and the thorns became 
pale brown. Old thorns were gray as 
with fairy hoar frost, but grew in spite 
of it, and were stout in pricking as long 
as they kept hold upon the roughening 
bark 


Inevitably the tall shoots were led 
into the matted honeysuckle arching 
the gateway—otherwise there would 
have been a blossomy rampart barring 
entrance every June. Bloom-stalks 
came out from every joint, never red- 
dish as the parent stem had been, but a 
lively green, with plentiful, delicate 
leaves and richly budded tips. Some- 
times there were two flower buds to the 
stalk, oftener five. But there was al- 
ways one bud so much bigger, more 
tathe than its fellows, it bloomed and 
fell before they were of full size. These 


first flowers were the finest and most 
fragrant. From such of them as were 
left unpicked came the scarlet hips of 
autumn and winter. The latter buds 
often opened in concert, or at most a 
day apart. Thus it was possible to see 
in the same cluster all the exquisite 
gradations of whiteness. Freshly opened 
roses were richly creamy, almost pink 
at the heart, those which had dared a 
day’s sunshine dazzling, and older blos- 
soms, dropping petals at a touch, wax- 
white as the face of death. 

May brought the white rose to a 
spare blossoming. June the full tide. 
It was, next to the Hundred-Leaf, the 
sweetest in all the garden, but by no 
means the earliest. Somehow its first 
bloom made an epoch in the season. 
The yellow Scotch rose, the Thornless, 
even the Purple Bouquet, were all in a 
manner incidents. The yellow roses, 
earliest of all, were well-nigh out of 
bloom when the white ones came in. 
Beautiful beyond expression at half- 
blow, there was something aggressive, 
even flaunting, in the full-opened flower. 
Then, too, the abundant spiny thorns, 
the manner of growth, showed plainly 
it was no rose for plucking, but better 
left to wither on the parent stem. The bush 
itself was tree-like,—straight, prickly 
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main stalks spreading to branchy droop- 
ing twigs that became about May day 
wreaths of golden-yellow bloom. The 
dwarf foot-stalks and thick, finely cut 
leafage gave the wreath effect. The 
leaves had a faint, delicate scent,—a 
sort of ghostly reminder of sweet brier. 
One vagrom branch twice as long as 
the rest, helped cunningly forward one 
of Nature’s perfect color harmonies. It 
drooped until its yellow blowth mingled 
with the royal purples of a neighboring 
columbine clump. There was truly em- 
barrassment of riches for the early bees, 


which, well as they love the heart of a 
fresh rose, love better the hidden sweets 
of columbiné. 

In sparing its thorns the Thornless 
rose had evidently spared much else of 
true rose nature. It grew rampantly— 
the new stalks were big, straight. pur- 
ply-red, with heavy bluish bloom over 
the bark, smooth for the most part, but 
breaking now and then into treacherous, 
small, fine thorns. The bloom was, for 
such braggart stalks, ridiculously pale 
and slight—single flowers of dull, pur- 
plish pink, with, however, a richly 
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staminate greenish-yellow heart. There 
was honey at the heart,—a clear nectar- 
ine drop so tempting the rover bees 
rarely let a flower open fully before 
plundering it. It was pretty to see 
them, as soon as ever the stout fringed 
green sepals began to blossom, creep 
and buzz over the pink cone inside, and 
end by burying themselves in its delicate 
convolutions. 

In all the rose kingdom there is no 
other burgess so cheery, so thrifty, 
withal so happy, as the Purple Bouquet. 
It asks only leave to grow, never a 
chance, will spread to a green mound 
or shrink to one starveling stalk, as fate 
may ordain. Great or small, it has 
always bloom and to spare for June. 
Like the Scotch rose it is best left un- 
plucked. The flowers fade and drop 
quickly, growing muddy-colored almost 
as soon as they leave the sunshine. The 
bush does not miss those that drop 
—there are so many to fill their places. 
This bush had a special reason for lux- 
uriance. At the foot of it the child of 


the house buried her dead—the pigeon 
rescued from a cruel hawk, the chicken 
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caught in a rat trap, the puppy shot 
because of a mad dog’s bite. There 
were headstones to all the graves, and 
a special pebble wall around the pig- 
eon’s. When the shed petals were 
plentiest the child would gather an 
apronful and spread them in a thick 
carpet all over the sepulchre. 

Some ways the child was quaintly 
unchildish. Books were her comrades, 
the garden her playfellow. She was 
glad that the white rose waited until 
the Velvet rose was in bloom, because 
the dual blooming chimed with many 
things she read. One was the black- 
letter legend as to the rose’s origin, 
how a beautiful maiden sentenced to 
die at the stake through a false accusa- 
tion of witchcraft, prayed for deliver- 
ance, and ceased nat, even when the 
flames were lighted. A great wind 
came to scatter the brands, with rain in 
torrents to drown them. The storm 
passed, as storms will, but wherever a 
burning brand had fallen a red rose tree 
bloomed. In the places touched by un- 
kindled fagots the roses were white. 
But this did not seem to the child one 
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half so beautiful as the story that the 
rose sprang up in welcome to Venus 
when first she trod earth, and, original- 
ly pure white, was reddened by the 
blood of the eager goddess, who in 
plucking it pricked her hand with its 
thorns. 

Then there were the roses of York and 
Lancaster. She 
speculated often 
as to whether the 
red and white 
blossoms in the 
Temple garden 
were not faraway 
ancestors to the 
red and _ white 
roses in this gar- 
den of peace. The 
Velvet rose was 
so richly, royally 
red, so lavish in 
bloom, it seemed 
to her worthy a 
place anywhere. 
Less tall than the 
ambitious white 
rose. bush, it 
spread and bur- 
geoned on every 
hand, the stalks 
bending far out, 
and crowded for 
half their length 
with glowing 
bloom. The flow- 
ers were not deep- 
ly cupped—thus 
in bud they were 
squat and un- 
graceful. But 
freshly open to 
the sunrise, bead- 
ed over with dew, 
they seemed the 
new summer’s 
selfmade manifest 
in scent, in color and velvet texture. 

Plucked in sheaves, their glowing 
richness starred with white rose clusters, 
they lighted up the airy spaces of a big 
plantation house. Seeing them thus 
the gatherer often recalled the gentle 
rhyme sent by a Yorkish cavalier to 
his Lancastrian lady love, along with a 
white rose. She loved the rhythm of 
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it, though the sentiment went over her 
head. Now and then, when she found 
herself alone, she crooned to an air of 
her own making :— 


“If this fayre rose offend thy sight, 
Placed on thy bosom bayre, 

*Twill blush to find itself less white 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


But should thy ruby 
lip it spye, 
As kiss it thou 
may’st deign, 
With envy pale twill 
lose its dye 
And Yorkist turn 
again.”’ 


Another rose in 
the garden was 
strangely allied 
with her books. 
It was dwarfish 
as tostem, spread- 
ing as to root. 
The stalks never 
stood higher than 
the knee, but 
sprang up on ey- 
ery side worse 
than a creeping 
brier. The flow- 
ers were very big, 
semi-double, and 
dropping quick- 
ly. The notable 
part was their 
color, nearly half 
were pure flame- 
scarlet, one inten, 
while touched 
faintly here or 
there with color, 
and the rest, red, 
striped broadly or 
narrowly with 
white. The deep 
yellow stamens 
showed plain at 
bottom of the flower cup. Looking 
at it invariably brought back the 
coronation pageant of Queen Eliza- 
beth, wherein the chronicler recorded : 
“Appeared in effigy, her majestie’s 
grandsire, Henry of Lancaster, in a 
great red rose, her majestie'’s grand- 
mother, Elizabeth of York, in a great 
white floure, and her majestie’s father, 
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King Henry VIII. of blessed memory, 
alsoe her majestie’s self, in fayre red 
roses well strip’t with white, shewing 
thus her royal title through both con- 
tending lines.”’ 

The Hundred Leafs, which grew 
hedge-wise down the garden paling, re- 
called stories of anotner sort. For all 
their simple country faces, round, thick- 
leafed, pink and white as Dousabella’s 
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worth robbing of petals to dry and lay 
away in drawers and linen closets. She 
had even heard the story of attar’s dis- 
covery—how the wife of Jehan Guire, 
or Zenghis Khan, had a garden through 
which ran canals of rose water. Walk- 
ing there early one morning, the 
woman spied upon the water small, oily 
odorous globules sweeter than all the 
perfumes of Araby, and by collecting 


self, they are flowers of high and far de- 
scent, coming straight from famed Kash- 
mere. Commerce touches them there, 
still they possess and occupy in millions 
the long, rich north-looking slopes that 
are the gardens of attar-makers. True 
attar comes only from roses grown on 
such soil and seat. The child did not 
know that. She did know that the 
Hundred Leafs were the flowers best 


all she could find in the canals gathered 
the first phial of the precious rose es- 
sence. 

The moss roses, red and white, al- 
ways seemed to the child tremendously 
over-rated. People, notably poets, raved 
over them. ‘They were accepted as the 
emblem of modest worth. And there 
was the story of the moss itself—of the 
angel, weary with good works, who 
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found himself so refreshed by the rose’s 
perfume he promised to grant any boon 
it might ask. Trembling with joy the 
rose asked for a new charm and was an- 
swered with a mossy veil. Perhaps the 
moss roses of this garden suffered in the 
child’s mind through association of 
ideas. They were of laggard growth, 
of niggard bloom there—everywhere in- 
deed but in the toll-gate keeper’s gar- 
den—and the keeper was the veriest 
shrew. She had, however, a human 
side, and proved it by help of her roses. 
The child, no more a child, once went 
through her gate, weary and down- 
hearted beyond expression. When the 
gate-keeper filled her hands with the 
earliest moss roses, dripping with quick 
spring rain, the clouds of the spirit 
rifted and light shone through. 

In growth, in blowth, in rich luxur- 
iance, the June roses put the perpetuals 
quite to the blush. Still the perpetuals 
were better than no roses, even though 
they included only the lavish Musk- 
Cluster, the commonplace Pink Daily, 
the clumsy Burr Rose, and the vivid 
Otaheite. All these the child loved and 
ravaged impartially. 

Roses come, roses go—still the 


Luxembourg, a rose of yesterday, is a 
rose of today. This by right of its own 
charms, also by right of its thrice-beau- 
tiful descendants. White roses own its 
blood, creamy ones, silver-pink, cherry 
red, shaded crimson, and half the bronze- 
red tribe. Each and several they are 
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worth love for their several virtues, but 
not a one is so perfect and so peerless 
as their common ancestor at its best. 
It was always at its best in that well 
tended garden, so full-colored there was 
a dash of crimson throughout leaves, 
bloom-stalks and new growth. The 
flowers themselves promised nothing 
in bud—they were but sad-colored 
knops at the ends of disproportionate 
stalks. Even after the sepals began 
curving back there was no hint of 
charm. Then suddenly, magically, by 
grace of night and dew and dawn-light, 
the outer petals grew richly bronzed, 
and half-unfolded, revealing a beautiful 
long bud, richly pink. Then the un- 
folding halted, a day it might be, or for 
twice that space if the bud had come to 
blowth in gay October. By and by the 
outer petals curved their edges well 
upon themselves, and spread gently ,with 
patrician reserve, until they gave a bare 
glimpse of the crowded heart. Look- 
ing into the heart one had no need to 
be a poet to see visions and dream 
dreams. Roses fade but thorns abide. 
The Luxembourg faded as became a 
rose of high degree. Truly it might be 
said of it: ‘‘ Nothing in life became it 
like the leaving it.’’ To the end the 
heart kept its sweetness. The bronze 
outer petals flecked themselves with 
royal red, lieges leal and true, bent on 
carrying back to earth undimmed the 
charms nurtured within her teeming 
breast. 


2 ox ig is barely ten years since 
Ya} Maxine Elliott was playing 
characters of the utmost in- 
' significance in support of 
twee) Mr. EK. S. Willard. Stead- 
ily she rose therefrom into the conven- 
tional melodramatic and emotional rdles 
demanded by the majority of present- 
day theatergoers. Thence she became 
one of the many who have played sec- 
ond parts to Ada Rehan in that famous 
stock company at Daly’s Theater, whose 
memory is now vanishing rapidly into 
the dim past. And so on, by steps 
whose gradation was easy and certain, 
she finally, through her own efforts, as- 
cended to the position of leading lady 
and co-star with Nat Goodwin, whose 
name she now bears in private life. 
Even in her very first days on the 
stage, and as an actress in characters 
but little removed from the rank of util- 
ity parts, Miss Elliott made it clear 
that she was gifted with a personality 
which would in time bring her to the 
front. It is useless to say that as Fe/?- 
cla Umfraville in ‘‘ The Middleman,”’ 
as Virginia Fleetwood in ‘‘ John Need- 
ham’s Double,” or even as the more 
important Lady Gilding in ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story ’’—all of which she 
played during her season with Mr. Wil- 
lard—she gave any promise of becom- 
ing an actress of more than average 
rank. She was then, as she is now, a 
strikingly handsome woman—the one 
noticeable woman in every play in 
which she appeared—and if any the- 
atergoer of that day was rash enough 
to foresee her future, he must have 
based his prophecy solely upon her 
beauty and her more than ordinary per- 
sonality. More than one theatrical en- 
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thusiast in this year, 1902, looking 
backward through the past decade 
to the year 1892 of her first attempts 
upon the stage, must confess that the 
Maxine Elliott of his earliest recollec- 
tions was simply a beautiful woman in 
an environment where beauty goes a 
great way towards the making of popu- 
larity and success. 

Those early days, moreover, were 
anything but leisure days. She passed 
through the era of discouragements 
which every woman who would be an 
actress must needs encounter. She 
came from Maine, was educated in a 
convent near Boston, and after a voy- 
age to South America with her father 
who was a sea captain, she went to 
New York determined to become an 
actress. Those only who are familiar 
with the offices where theatrical en- 
gagements are frequently sought and 
sometimes gained can realize what 
such an undertaking meant to a mere 
slip of a girl who had only just 
passed her sixteenth year. To the 
experienced actor or actress these 
daily journeys along Broadway from 
agency to manager’s office and from 
manager's office to agency are more 
than wearisome; to the young girl 
who knows nothing of the severe 
details of the theatrical business each 
successive journey and each successive 
day becomes more and more intolerable. 
As a rule, the theatrical manager is not 
the most disagreeable man in the world, 
but it must be remembered that there 
are a dozen applicants for every place 
to be filled. If the applicant meets 
with a gruff ‘‘ Nothing to-day,’’ she 
need not take offence. She is only one 
among many who have received the 
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same answer. If she be asked to state 
her qualifications and her aspirations, 
and is dismissed with, ‘‘ There is really 
nothing to-day, but come around next 
week and I may have an opening,’’ she 
may consider herself more than favored 
of the gods. But when the novice 
hears this supposed-to-be encouraging 
response she naturally fails to under- 
stand that the engagement, in nine 
cases out of ten, will vanish into the 
future with each succeeding call even 
though the request to return be repeated 
interminably. On the whole, however, 
managers do not wantonly discourage 
or disinterestedly encourage even the 
most persistent applicants, for no enter- 
prising theatrical man knows at what 
moment he may be in need of this, 
that or the other among the thousand 


players who ceaselessly throng his doors. 

Few women, or men either, unless 
they have been born into the profession 
as the Booths and the Jeffersons were, 
go upon the stage without some defi- 
nite reason therefor. Miss Elliott's 
reasons were a desire for a career and 
the necessity to be independent in the 
gaining of her own living and that of 
her little sister, who is now well-known 
upon the English stage bothas an actress 
and as the wife of the distinguished 
Forbes Robertson. A series of inter- 
views with the theatrical managers 
finally resulted in an engagement to 
play minor characters in support of Mr. 
Willard. ‘The first part assigned her 
was that of the before-mentioned Fe/icza 
Umfraville, and theatergoers who re- 
member that play—the power of Mr. Wil- 
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lard’s Cyrus Blenkarn willallow no one 
ever to forget it—can picture Miss Elliott 
as the haughty creature who in her 
visit to the old potter's workshop had 
little to say and much dignity to ex- 
press merely by the carriage of her 
figure. She was the mere visualiza- 
tion of a personality, but in order to 
realize the character she had to have 
the aid of a costume befitting her rank 
in life. As Felicia Umfraville was a 
lady of quality, she must needs wear 
the clothes of a lady of quality. The 
salary paid to players of such insignifi- 
cant parts is usually of commensurate 
insignificance. It rarely exceeds twenty- 
five dollars a week at the most, and 
sometimes it is much less than that 
amount. Consequently, Miss Elliott 
had her own gowns to make during her 
entire engagement with Mr. Willard. 
‘* Probably they looked it, too,’’ she said 
in conversation some years later, and 
of course no man would have the hardi- 
hood either to agree or to disagree with 
her. What little wisdom he possesses 
would teach him to maintain a non- 
commital silence. After Felicia Umfra- 
ville in ‘‘ The Middleman, ’’ she played 
Virginia Fleetwood in ‘‘John Need- 
ham’s Double,’’ and during the follow- 
ing season came two much more im- 
portant characters, Beatrice Selwyn in 
‘A Fool’s Paradise,’’and Lady Gilding 
in ‘‘ The Professor’s Love Story.’’ 

It is naturally the ambition of every 
young actress to play some part, no 
matter how unimportant, in a Shakes- 
pearian play. Three years after her 
debut came Miss Elliott’s opportun- 
ity. In the meantime, among other 
engagements, she had been assigned 
important rdéles as a member of Rose 
Coghlan’s company, and as Dora in 
‘‘Diplomacy,’’ as Alice Varney in 
‘‘Forget Me Not,’’ and especially as 
Grace Harkaway in ‘‘London Assur- 
ance,’’ she had made some acquaintance 
with a style of drama which had not 
been written especially to satisfy the 
demands of her own time or the leading 
people with whom she was playing. 
In January, 1895, she came within the 
notice of Augustin Daly, and was se- 
cured by him to play the parts at his 
theater immediately following in im- 
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portance those allotted to Ada Rehan. 
She remained through a year as a mem- 
ber of Mr. Daly’s stock company, and 
during that period she formed a very 
effective foil to Miss Rehan. Perhaps 
this association could not have been 
more beneficial to both even if it had 
been deliberately planned. Perhaps, 
indeed, Mr. Daly, with his astuteness 
and his eye for theatrical effect, did 
plan it, and that finally, content with 
the success of his scheme, Miss Elliott 
was allowed to seek the conquest of 
other dramatic fields. At any rate Miss 
Rehan needed just the stimulus which 
Miss Elliott gave her ; the counterpoise 
of a personality equal to, though utterly 
different from her own. And Miss 
Elliott naturally gained much by act- 
ing with an actress of Miss Rehan’s 
vogue and popularity. The two could 
never be rivals in any way, for Miss 
Elliott’s appeal to the audience was 
made through the effect of her per- 
sonality, while Miss Rehan conquered 
through her strongly magnetic tem- 
perament and technical skill. 

Miss Elliott’s first work at Daly’s 
Theater came in January, 1895, when 
she played the title réle in ‘‘ Heart of 
Ruby,”’ and this was followed by mod- 
ern characters in ‘‘ The Orient Ex- 
press,’’ ‘‘A Bundle of Lies ’’ and others 
of Mr. Daly’s adaptations from the 
German. In none of these was she 
brought into sharp contrast with Miss 
Rehan. That came a little later in the 
season when her Shakesperian aspira- 
tions were fulfilled by her playing of 
Sylvia in ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona ’’ 
to Miss Rehan’s /u/ia, and Hermia in 
‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ to 
the Helena of the elder actress. Her 
Hermia, indeed, showed that she was 
by no means unwise in adopting the 
stage as a profession. While her beauty 
was dominant, there was in her Herma 
something more than its beauty of form 
and feature to be commented upon. It 
fell behind Miss Rehan’s Ac/ena, but 
all the praise bestowed upon Miss Rehan 
might be given to her in less degree. 

Miss Elliott’s Herma was, in point 
of fact, the crucial episode in this phase 
of her career. She entered Daly’s com- 
pany an inexperienced actress ; she left 
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it after a year with an experience anda 
facility of technique into which the 
three years of her early efforts had given 
her barely a far-away insight. She be- 
gan to have ideas of her own and to 
look at characters with some view as 
to her fitness for them. The average 


aspirant for stage honors deludes him- . 


self with the impression that he can’ 
play any part. Miss Elliott’s common- 
sense was too great for this. She was 
asked once concerning her stage aspira- 
tions, and she replied: ‘‘ What Shakes- 
perian réles would I like to play if I 
could choose ? Oh, that is hard to say.- 
No, not /uéet. I am afraid that I 
would make a rather ample /u/zet. It 
always seems to me that the very first 


requirement for a good /u/iet should . 


be extreme youth. I fancy that I 
should like to play Kosalind.”’ 
It has, however, been her fate during 
the late half-dozen years to play modern 
rdles almost continuously. After leav- 
ing Mr. Daly’s theater she played the 
heroines in a Western stock company. 
Then she went to Australia with Mr. 
Goodwin, and not long after their re- 
turn Mr. ‘Goodwin had the luck to se- 
cure Clyde Fitch’s romantic drama, 
‘‘Nathan Hale,’’ which the dramatist 
was sensible enough to bring to a tragic 
end, and in which both-Mr. Goodwin 
and Miss Elliott were enabled to act 
r6les not especially made to their order. 
Opinions have naturally differed: about 
Mr. Goodwin’s interpretation of a- 
than Hale. One critic acrimoniously 
remarked that its only satisfaction to 


him was in the fact that ‘‘ Nat’’ was © 


brought to the gallows at every per- 
formance. Of Miss Elliott’s Annie 
Adams, on the other hand, there was 
but a universal opinion as to its excel- 
lence. The heroines of ‘‘An American 
Citizen,’’ of ‘‘The Cowboy and the 
Lady,’’ of ‘‘When We Were Twenty- 
one,’’ complete Miss Elliott’s repertoire 
since her alliance with Mr. Goodwin. 

Her Portia, as well as Mr. Goodwin’s 
Shylock, really do not need to be in- 
cluded in the list or to be commented - 
upon. For years it was Mr. Goodwin’s 
ambition to act Shy/ock, and it is to be 
hoped that his swing around a circle 
of one-night stands last season has 
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brought that ambition to an end. Of 
Miss Elliott’s Portia it is merely neces- 
sary to say that it was complementary 
to her husband’s Shylock. In both 
cases their ambition overleaped itself. 

_ Mr. Goodwin’s attempt to act Shylock 
can not be laid at Miss Elliott’s doors, 
for he was infected with that desire 


‘long before she had even thought of 


going on the stage. Asa matter of fact, 


‘her influence over him has keen in 


many ways commendable. Although 
he is not a greater actor, he is certainly 
a more reliable one. For years he was 
known to. the public as well as to his 
boon companions simply as ‘‘ Nat”’ 
Goodwin. Now that Miss Elliott stars 
in hiscompany, he is ‘‘ Mr.N.C.’’ Good- 
win, a somewhat absurd rise in dignity, 
to, be sure, but nevertheless a very ob- 
vious advance in the direction of good 
taste. Miss Elliott herself has gained 


_through herassociation with him perhaps 


as much as she learned during her mem- 


‘bership of Augustin Daly’s company, 


and that is'a -great'deal. She is at 
least something more than the mere 
stage beauty she promised at one time 
to become, and it is safe to say that 
the desire to see her act, as well as 
the mere wish to look upon her, helps 
to swell .the size of the audiences 
which gather in response to the ad- 
vertisements which bear the Goodwin 
name in large and full-faced type. Mr. 
Goodwin himself bears testimony to 
the fact that the advantages to their 
professional relationship are recipro- 
cal. She receives $200 a week, and 
after the profits of his season have ex- 
ceeded $20,000 she is given an equal 
division of the excess. 

After all, it is only one actress in a 
thousand that can secure the rewards 
of a stage career within the brief period 
of ten years. That Maxine Elliott has 
achieved so much in so short a time 
is testimony both to her ability as a 
woman as well as to her skill as an 
actress. No great piece of acting, no 


: startling triumph, no sensational epi- 


sode, no excessive adulation in the 
press, has marked her professional ex- 
istence. She has succeeded simply be- 
cause she knows that she possesses the 
personality certain to bring success. 
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THE SWORD OF DON JOSE. 
BRET HARTE'’S LAST POEM. 
(Told at the Mission of San Luis Rey, 1860.) 


Aye, look, there it hangs! You would think twas a cross 
Fairly wrought of old iron. Yet, barring the loss 

Of some twisted work here that once guarded the hand, 
You might say ’twas the hilt of some cavalier’s brand ; 

As it is, of a truth! ‘You are staring, Seftor! 

At this shrine, at this altar, where never before 

Hung ex voto so strange; at these walls in decay, 

All that stands of the Mission of San Luis Rey; 

At these leagues of wild Jlano beyond, which still hoard 
In their heart this poor shrine, and a cavalier’s sword! 


Yes! It hangs there to praise Holy Church and the spell 
She once broke in her power and glory; as well 


As that tough blade she snapped in its vengeance, just when— 


But here is—Don Pancho !—a tale for your pen! 


You accept. Then observe on the blade near its haft 
The world-renowned stamp of that chief of his craft 
In Toledo, Sebastian Hernandez The date 

You will note: sixteen hundred and seventy-eight! 
That’s the year, so ’tis said, when this story begins 
And he fashioned that blade for our sorrows and sins. 


From a baldric of Cordovan leather and steel 

It trailed in its prime, at the insolent heel 

Of Don José Ramirez, a Toledan knight 

Poor in all, so ’twas said, but a stomach for fight. 

And that blade, like himself, was so eager and keen 

It would glide through a corselet and all else between; 
And so supple ’twould double from point to the hilt, 
Yet pierce a cuirass like a lance in full tilt; 

Till ’twixt Master and Sword, there was scarcely a day 
That both were not drawn in some quarrel or fray. 


Then Ruy Mendoza, a grandee of Spain, 

Castellan of Toledo, was called to maintain 

That such blades should be parted, but José replied 
““Come and try it!’ while Ruy let fall, on his side 
Certain sneers which too free a translation might mar, 
Such as ‘‘Ho! Espadachin!’’ and “ Fanfarronear!”’ 
Till Don José burst out that ‘‘the whole race abhorred,”’ 
The line of Mendoza's should ‘‘ fall by his sword,’’ 
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The oath of a braggart, you’d say? Well, in trnth 

So it seemed, for that oath wrought Ramirez but ruth, 

And spite of the lightnings that leaped from his blade, 
Here and there, everywhere, never point yet he made, 
While the sword of Mendoza, pressing closely but true, 

At the third and fourth pass ran the challenger through 
And he fell. But they say as the proud victor grasped 

The sword of Ramirez, the dying man gasped, 

And his white lips repeated the words of his boast: 
‘““Ye—shall—fall—by—my—sword,’’ as he gave up the ghost. 


‘‘Retribution?’’ Quien sabe? The tale’s not yet done. 
For a twelvemonth scarce passed since that victory won 
And the sword of Don José hung up in the hall 

Of Mendoza’s own castle, a lesson for all 

Who love brawls to consider, when one summer noon 
Don Ruy came home just an hour too soon, 

As some husbands will do when their wives prove untrue, 
And discovered his own with a lover, who flew 

From her bower through passage and hall in dismay, 
With the Don in pursuit, but at last stood at bay 

In the hall, where they closed in a deadly affray. 


But here, runs the tale, when the lover’s bright blade, 
Engaging Don Ruy’s, showed out ‘‘in parade,” 

The latter drew back with a cry and a start 

Which threw up his guard, and straightway through his heart 
Passed the sword of his rival. He fell, but they say 

He pointed one hand, as his soul was set free, 

To the blade, and gasped out: ‘‘’Tis his sword! Ay de mi!’’ 
And ’twas true! For the lover, unarmed in his flight, 

Caught up the first weapon that chanced to his sight— 

The sword on the wall, José’s own fateful brand, 

Not knowing the curse to be wrought by his hand. 


So the first victim fell! When Don Lnis, the heir 

Of the luckless Don Ruy, in haste summoned there, 

Heard the tale, he commanded the sword which had wronght 
Such mischance to his race to be instantly brought, 

And in presence of all smote the blade such a blow 

’Cross the mail of his knee as should snap it, but no; 

For that well-tempered steel, from its point to its heel 

Was so supple, it bent in an arc like a wheel, 

And recoiling, glanced up, to the horror of all, 

Through the throat of the heir, in his dead father’s hall! 


Next of kin was a soldier, Ramon, who maintained 

That by boldness alone was security gained, 

And the curse would be naught to the man who dared trip 
Through the rest of his life with that sword on his hip, 

As he should. But, what wonld you? when he took the field, 
His troop was surrounded; himself made to yield 

And deliver his sword! You can fancy the rest 

When you think of the curse. By the foe sorely pressed 


The Sword of Don José. 


In a fight, when released, he fell by that brand 
Of the Spanish José, in some strange Flemish hand! 


Then the sword disappeared, and with it, it seemed, 
The race of Mendoza. No man ever dreamed 

Of a curse lying perdu for centuries; when, 

Some time in the year eighteen hundred and ten, 
There died at the Pueblo of San Luis Rey 
Comandante Mendoza, descended, they say, 

From those proud hidalgos who brought in their hands 
No sword, but the cross, to these far heathen lands, 
And he left but one son, Agustin, to alone 

Bear the curse of his race (though to him all unknown); 
A studious youth, quite devout from a child, 

With no trace of that sin his ancestors defiled. 


You know the Pueblo? On its outakirts there stood 

The casa new built of El Capitan Wood 

An American trader, who brought from the seas 

Much wealth and the power to live at his ease. 

And his casa was filled with the spoils of all climes 

He had known; silks and china, rare goods of all times. 
But notably first, ’midst queer idols and charms, 

Was a rare and historical trophy of arms; 

And supreme over all, hung the prize of that hoard, 

An antique and genuine Toledan sword. 


He had, too, a son, who was playmate and friend 

To Agustin. Together, their joy was to spend 

In this house of rare treasures their hours of play; 

And here it so chanced that an unlucky day 

The son of the host in adventurous zeal 

Climbed the wall to examine that queer-looking steel 
While Agustin looked on. A misstep! A wild cry! 
And a clutch that tore loose that queer weapon on high, 
And they both hurtled down on Agustin beneath 

With his uplifted arms, and his breast a mere sheath 


For the blade! When, thank God! (and all glory and praise 


To our blessed San Luis, whose shrine here we raise!) 
Its point struck the cross ever hung at his neck 

And shivered like glass! a miraculous wreck! 
Without splinter or fragment save this near the hilt, 
And of innocent blood not a drop ever spilt!” 
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There’s the tale! Yet not all! though that cross broke the spell 


It ended the race of Mendoza as well, 


For that youth was the last of his name! You ask ‘How? 
Died he too?’’ Nay, Don Pancho—he speaks with you now— 


Spared that curse as ‘“‘ Agustin,’’ his young life he laid, 
With his vows, on this altar, as ‘‘ Brother Merced.”’ 

And this cross on my breast with this dent, as you see, 
Hangs but where it hung when that spell was set free! 


THE WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE OF HORACE 


By ELISA ARMSTRONG BENGOUGH 


O event in the Nelson family was com- 
N plete without Milly. Whether there 
was a tea or the measles, whether Ar- 
thur broke his leg at football or Jean was pre- 
paring to go abroad, whether a legacy had 
en left to Mrs. Nelson or Aunt Jane came 
for a three months’ visit, whether Mr. Nelson 
brought three strangers to dinner, Milly was 
called promptly into commission. 

The sound of Milly’s voice preceded, ac- 
companied and followed her wherever she 
went. To imagine Milly silent would be to 
picture a blue rose, a coquette without vanity 
ora fisherman who underestimated his catch. 
Her attire was that of the rainbow, and Jean 
Nelson always declared that the man who 
could invent a new color would, in the eyes of 
Milly, be a greater benefactor than Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In consequence of this fact, Milly’s appear- 
ance on the day of Mabel’s coming-out tea 
was the more startling. She wore a black 
dress, a black coat, with a bit of crape tied on 
the left arm, a black bonnet and a veil which 
had once been crape. In the hand not en- 

aged with the bundle she carried a black- 

ordered handkerchief, while the edge of a 
purple petticoat was cautiously displayed be- 
neath the edge of her skirt. 

Mrs. Nelson’s first idea was that she had lost 
her mind, and she deftly concealed the poker 
and threw a sofa cushion over the scissors be- 
fore she cried :— 

‘* Well, Milly Randolph, what is the matter ?” 

Milly’s complacent eye traveled over her 
attire; she threw back her veil and fanned 
herself with her handkerchief. 

‘Nothin’ de mattah, Miss Sue, only I’m a 
widow now foah suah.’’ 

‘Good gracious,* Milly, have you heard 
from Horace at last? When did he die? Why, 
you haven’t heard from him before since the 


time when Mr. Arthur and Miss Jean had the 
measles | ”’ 

“An’a han’ful dat boy suahly was,’’ said 
Milly, darkening at the recollection. ‘‘I sut- 
tenly did make up my mine to skin him 
whenst he got well. Yessum, I done hea’d 
fum Horace at las’. He's been daid erbout er 
yeah now, an’ he done say he mighty sohry 
whaih he is now dat he didn’ come back 
whenst he could an’ lemme keep him 
straight.’’ 

“But, Milly,’’ Mrs. Nelson’s anxious eye 
measured the distance between her chair and 
the open door, ‘‘if Horace is dead, how can 
you know what he thinks?”’ 

Milly’s answering smile was the superior 


he forrly divided the ponors when fis slory 
wos whispered, with the /ian 


Marginalia. 


Be pearly vent the wartress sate convulsions by 
Seeing o spirit peering over her leg! shoy/der 


one with which she vetoed any suggestions as 
to the menu when she was cook. 

**T done talk wid him,’’ she announced tri- 
umphantly, ‘(he mighty sohry now he ain’ 

id propah ’tention tuh what I say. Yessum, 
an’ he'll be sohrier yit whenst he look up fum 
th’ bottomless pit an’ see me what he call a 
ole talk fereveah a restin’ in th’ bosom o’ Ab- 
raham, he suttenly will.” 

‘*Yes, but, Milly, how could you talk with 
Horace if he is dead? You know dreams are 
not to be depended on, and—”’ 

‘*Dishyer ain’ no dream, I tell yuh, Miss 
Sue; I done talk wid Horace jes’ laik what I 
done talk tuh yuh. I talk tub him through 
one o’ these yere mejums, an’ I knows it’s 
him, becase he done say jes’ what I tole ’im 
he’d say. His voice done change a good ’eal,’’ 
she added, ‘‘but dat ain’ quaih, seein’ what 
he has been goin’ through whaih he is now.” 
She chuckled grimly at the recollection. 

Mrs. Nelson gasped: ‘‘ Why—why, Milly,” 
she said, weakly, ‘‘what on earth induced you to 
waste your hard-earned money on mediums ?”’ 

‘* Huh, ain’ hit wuth money tuh know foah 
th’ fus’ time in foahteen yeahs whaih ma ole 
man is, I laik tuh know? Laws, Miss Sue, hit 
do seem sometimes es ef yuh ain’ got no 
moah wisdom ’n what you use tuh have 
whenst I done plait yoah haih down yoah back 
an’ see yuh doan’ fergit tuh put on yoah gums 
befoah you go tuh school! That mejum he 
suttenly is clevah; he come ovah tuh see me 
one night ‘bout suppah time, an’ he say he 
got a message foah me fum thuh othah worl’, 
an’ he boun’ tuh delivah hit, but it ain’ paid 
- foah. I was skeered, Miss Sue, I tells yuh 
dat pine blank, an’ I says I doan’ wan’ no 

ks comin’ roun’ my house, case they mout 
git intuh th’ way o’ comin’ whenst he wasn’ 
thaih. That mejum he say he gottah cha’ge 
moah ef he do it at his house, But he ’grees 
tuh do it foah a dollah an’ me tuh wash his 
cloes real nice foah a month.” 

‘‘Well, upon my word, Milly, I did think 
you had more sense than to believe such fool- 
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ishness. You know that medium never really 
heard a word from Horace.” 

‘I knows dat aih was Horace a talkin’, Miss 
Sue,’’ Milly's tone was a dogged one. ‘‘He 
done say jes’ what I tole him, an’ ev’body 
else, he goin’ tuh say. An’ he know jes’ how 
much money I done save sence he went er- 
way, an’ ef dat ain’ laik Horace I laik tuh 
know what is! I goin’ downstaihs now, Miss 
Sue, tuh git ready foah that aih pahty, but I 
tells you plain I ain’ goin’ tuh have dat aih no 
count Mose eroun’ me nohow.”’ 

‘But, Milly, I must have Mose to help; I 
sent for him, and I can’t get along without a 
man. You know the last time I had ice-cream 
in a mold you took it out with a spoon—’’ 

‘Dat all right, Miss Sue,”’ responded Milly 
airily; ‘‘it didn't hu’t de taste none. I done 
sent dat Mose away anyhow,’’ she announced 


_ from the head of the stairs. 


“But, Milly, wait! Milly, I—” 

‘‘Now, doan’ yuh worry none, Miss Sue, I 
done bring dat mejum tuh help; he’s got 
pohful spry dealin’ wid spooks, he is!'’ Her 
voice grew faint and fainter, then trailed 
away into silence in the distance. There was 
no arguing with Milly; she had the floor until 
she was out of hearing. 

The medium proved to be a lean, 
mulatto, with a snaky eye and the tread of a 
cat. He opened the front door as if it were 
the portals to the unseen world, and fairly di- 
vided the honors, when his story was whisper- 
ed, with the lion who had been expressly cap- 
tured for the occasion. He nearly sent the 
waitress into convulsions by seeing a spirit 
peering over her left shoulder, and he received 
a respect from Milly no living person had 
seen her pay to any one else. And when he 
finally succumbed to the cumulative effects 
of the punch, with his head in a tray of glasses, 
Milly assured the aggrieved family that he 
had ‘‘Gone intuh one of them aih transts.”’ 

It happened that no domestic crisis in the 
Nelson family rendered the presence of Milly 
indispensable for a couple of months. At the 
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He had, Gere intvh one of them arth Fransts; 
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end of that time Mr. Nelson suffered an attack 
of rheumatism simultaneously with the de- 
parture of both cook and waitress. It was 
noticed that Milly's mourning was perceptibly 
lightened by this time, and the presence of the 
medium in the kitchen became almost as 
fixed as that of the range. Milly now re- 
ceived not only messages from Horace through 
him, as well as his unavailing regrets, but 
also communications from all her departed 
friends. The burden of these messages at 
first was largely to the effect that more would 
follow if the efforts of the medium were finan- 
cially recognized. Here, however, Milly 

oved obdurate; she was liberal with the 

inties from the Nelson family table, but ex- 
tremely close-fisted in other respects, and the 
amount of her savings deposit increased rather 
than diminished. For days the medium seem- 
ed depressed, but finally his countenance as- 
sumed the expression worn by one who ‘has 
solved a problem. 

When her labors, for the time being, drew 
to a close, Milly, bundle on arm, appeared to 
Mrs. Nelson to say farewell. 

“‘T done gotten anothah message fum Hor- 
ace, Miss Sue,’’ she announced. ‘‘ Dat ole 
man he talk sense foah oncet. He done tell 
me I bettah mahry dat mejum an’ save dat aih 
dollah I gottah pay whenst he talk tuh me. 
We done talk it ovah serious an’ I gwine tuh 
mahry ’im a Chuesday week.”’ 

“Why, Milly Randolph, are you clear 
crazy? Marry that good for nothing fellow, 
who only wants your savings and would treat 
you worse than Horace did! I won’t hear of 
such a thing!” 

“You gottah heah erbout it, Miss Sue, dat’s 
all. I gwine tuh mahry him a Chuesday 
week. You ain got ary ribbens er flowers I’d 
laik, is you? I reckon I’ll have a big weddin’ 
dis time, seein’ I didn’ de fus’ time.”’ 

‘*But, Milly, he isn’t much more than half 
as old as you are,’’ pleaded Mrs. Nelson help- 
lessly. ‘‘ Besides, how do you know that 
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Horace is really dead, after all? You may be 
rendering yourself liable for bigamy.”’ 

‘* Dat’s all right, Miss Sue; dis ain’t no big- 
germy; I done talk too offen wid Horace in 
dat mighty hot place where he is. An’ es tuh 
Proffessah Washin’ton bein’ kine 0’ young, 
dat’s jes’ my strong pint. Ain’ you said a 
hun’ed times yoahself dat I could manage 
dem boys bettah ’n what you could manage 
‘em—tell me dat now? Co'se youis. Doan yuh 
be afeahed, Miss Sue, I gwine manage ‘im.’ 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Nelson, who had 
never lost an opportunity of telling her fam- 
ily that she was quite out of patience with 
Milly, stopped to see how she was getting 
along. Milly paused in her monologue long 
enough to admit the visitor. In the corner 
by the stove, dozing over his pipe, sat a 
vaguely familiar personage who certainly was 
not Professor Washington, and Milly’s man- 
ner suggested that she had just been admin- 
istering matrimonial discipline. 

‘* How do, Miss Sue, you come tuh see how 
ole Milly’s gittin’ erlong, is yuh? I gittin’ 
erlong right well, thank yuh, considahin’.” 

‘‘But I don’t see your husband. Is he—" 

“Dat my ole man ovah thah, Miss Sue; 
doan’ yuh recernise Horace?” She jerked 
her head in the direction of the figure. ‘‘Yes- 
sum, he done come back, Horace is. Come 
de very day I was er goin’ tuh mahry Proffes- 
sah Washin’ton. I suttenly was surprised tuh 
see ’im.” 

“There now, Milly, you see it is just as I 
said. That medium was only deceiving you 
all that time. He didn’t know anything about 
Horace. He was not talking to him in the 
other world!”’ 

Milly came closer, glancing over her 
shoulder at the sleeper as she did so. , 

‘I do’ know erbout dat,’ she whispered, 
‘‘dat ole man he sho’ly is er changed man. 
How I know whath he been tuh come back es 
meek es dat? You tell me de ansah tuh dat, 
Miss Sue!”’ 


THE POET’S SOCIAL 
GUIDE 


If you’re invited out to dine, 
And thus at home recoup, 

You may drink quantities of wine, 
But don’t ask twice fer soup; 

Indeed, most hostesses you’ll find 
So very close that they 

Won't wait until the soup’s declined 
To have it sent away. 


THE REASON. 


Why this should be the case with soup, 
And not with port or hock, 

Is not because they fear you may 
Discover it is mock, 

But lest you learn that nouveaux riches 
Are fond of watered stock. 


W. W. WHITELOCK. 


ExuHIsit A., a stadium, 
Where youths, inadequately dressed, 
A loaded cestus on each fist, ; 
Pounded each other, face and chest. - 
They called that boxing. Then, perhaps, 
They’d run a thousand yards or so. 


They jumped. They wrestled, no holds barred. 


They did the twelve-pound discus throw. 
And for a prize, the victor wore 

Two laurel sprigs, or maybe three, 
For this was gentlemanly sport 

In seven twenty-four B. C. 
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EXHIBIT B., a tilting yard, 

Where men in courtly manners versed 
Disguised themselves as ironclads, 

And ran each other down, head first. 
To push Sir Johndoe from his horse 

Each gentle knight his best assayed. 
Such was the object of the game, 

And strenuously was it played. 
He of the stoutest lance might win 

His lady's glove, or scarf, or shoe, 
For this was gentlemanly sport, 

In fourteen hundred twenty-two 


ExuHisitT C., a drawing room, 

Where wild eyed men in evening clothes 
Tap fiercely at a small white bali 

And, missing, mutter gentle oaths. 
Racquets the size of coffee spoons, 

A table and a three-inch net. 
Fair maidens by to watch the play, 

And there you have a ping pong set. 
Medals, for this, and silver cups 

We feel are but the victor’s due, 
For this is gentlemanly sport. 

Of A. D. Nineteen hundred two. 


PHILIP L. ALLEN. 


—— 
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A QUESTION 


Whene’er I feed the 

barnyard folk 
My gentle soul is 

vexed ; 

My sensibilities are 
torn 

And I am sore per- 
plexed. 


The rooster so politely 
stands 
While waiting for 
his food, 
But when I feed him, 
what a change ! 
He then is rough 


and rude. 


He crowds his gentle wives aside 
Or pecks them on the head ; 
Sometimes I think it would be best 


If he were never fed. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


And so I often stand for hours 


Deciding which is right— 
To impolitely have enough, 
Or starve and be polite. 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


«A FRIEND IN NEED” 


By M. PALMER SWEET 


OW be you, Mis’ Whitman? I'm real 
sorry you’re sick. Yes, your sister 
told me to come right in an’ cheer you 

upa bit. I’m areal good hand at visitin’ sick 
folks. None of my acquaintances can say I 
ever slight them when they’re ailin’. An’ I’m 
always ready to offer my help when any of 
my friends pass away. ‘‘A friend in need is a 
friend indeed,’ is my motto. An’ if ever 
there’s a time of need it’s when there’s 
mournin’ in a house. 

What's that? You're better. Well, I’m 
real glad. But youdon’t look it; you’re that 
pale an’ peaked lookin’. You never can tell 
by your feelin’s. Now, there was Sallie Ann 
Pike. You knew Sallie Ann, didn’t you, Mis’ 
Whitman? She lived over to Pike’s Corners 
for nigh on to forty years. Worked in the 
mill there for twenty years or more, day in an’ 
day out, until she was took with consumption. 
No, you didn’t know her? Well, anyway, as 


I was a-sayin’, you never can tell by feelin’s. 
There was Sallie Ann, she was always feelin’ 
better. I remember just as plain the last time 
Isaw herin life. But there, Mis’ Whitman, 
you don’t look comfortable. Let me shake 
up your pillows a mite. Deary sakes! you 
needn’t thank me. I always know just 
what a sick person needs by lookin’ at 
them, I’ve fied dacperiasine enough. There 
aly no trained nurse can beat me in that 
ine. 

But, as I was a-sayin’, you can’t always tell 
your condition by your feelin’s. The last 
time I went to see Sallie Ann in life she was 
that cheerful. ‘‘ How be you, to-day, Sallie 
Ann?’’ say I. ‘‘Better, Jane,’’ says she, as 
chipper as you please. ‘I’m feelin’ much 
better. I’ll be up an’ around soon.”” An’ the 
next day I was called in to help lay her out. 
Poor soul! She was ‘‘up an’ around,”’ but it 
was among the angels, for if ever there was a 


Marginalia. 


saint on earth it was Sallie Ann Pike. You 
made me think of Sailie Ann when I come in, 
lyin’ there lookin’ so pale an’ peaked an’ 
cheerful. Sallie Ann was just so. 

Ain't it time for you to take some medicine 
or something? No? Well, just tell me when 
itis. It’s very important to take your medi- 
cine at the right time. It may mean life or 
death. Why, there was little Johnny An- 
drews over to Rockdale village owed his death 
to that. Yes, Mis’ Whitman, you may believe 
it or not, but I now. I used to drop in to see 
Johnny, an’ Miss Andrews an’ me’d get to 
talkin’, and all to once Mis’ Andrews would 
say: ‘‘ Why, I forgot to give Johnny his med- 
icine. I told her she’d ought to be more care- 
ful, but deary sakes! She’d flare up an’ say, 
‘I'd like to know who’s nursin’ Johnny, you 
orme? Ain’t I had seven children to care 
for, an’ four of them dead ? I’d ought to know 
something about sick folks.”” An’ with that 
I'd up an’ leave—Oh, no; I ain’t goin’ 
yet. I meant I’d leave Mis’ Andrews. I 
wouldn’t stand her cs 
insinuations that she 
was a better nurse 
than me. 

Now let me give 

ou a mite of nitre 
in some water. I see 
you look a little fev- 
erish. Yes, Mis’ 
Whitman, you must 
take it. The right 
medicine at the right 
time, that’s a mot 
of my own make. As 
I was a-sayin’, John- 
ny Andrews died be- 
cause he didn’t have 
his medicine reg’ lar. 
Old Doctor Jennison 
told me that with his 
own mouth. An’ 
Mis’ Andrews a- 
thinkin’ she was a 
better nurse than me, 
just because she'd 

ad seven children to 
care for,—no wonder 
four of them died, 
an’ Johnny made five 
—an’ me not a chick 
nor a child. 

What’s that? Tell 
you about my visit 
to my niece’s? Well, 
there ain’t much to 
tell, though I had a real nice time, an’ went 
around a sight. My niece said she wanted me 
to see all I could while I had the chance. 
Seems to me I enjoyed the cemetery more'n 
any the things I saw. It was a beautiful 
cemetery, an’ that well kept. Did you ever 
see a big city cemetery? Ain’t they beauti- 
ful? But city folks are queer in some ways. 
Why, there was a funeral across the street 
from my niece’s, an’ shé never went a-nigh. 
It didn’t show proper respect for the dead, an’ 
I told her so. ‘‘ Why, auntie,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
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Let me do the talkin’. 
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don’t know the people. They have their own 
friends, and wouldn’t care to have a stranger 
at such a time.’’ What’s that? You think 
she is right. Why, Mis’ Whitman! I’d call 
it heathenish. At any rate, I just watched 
my chance an’ slipped out the back way an’ 
went to that funeral myself. 1 wouldn t have 
it said that Jane Hopkins neglected to go toa 
funeral. Niece didn’t seem to like it very 
well, but I’d done my duty. 

Let me shake up your pillows again. You’re 
comfortable enough? Anyway, ’twon’t do 
any harm. There! That’s good, I know. 
Now I’ll just get a mite of water an’ bathe 
your head. You look kinder flushed. I’m 
afraid I’ve let you talk too much. Now you 
keep still an’ let me do the talkin’. What’s 
that? Water's drippin’ down your neck? 
Deary sakes! I don’t see how that happened, 
I’m real careful. Must be this sponge holds 
too much water. 

You think you'll try to sleep a little. Well, | 
that’s all right, Idon’t mind. No, I won’t go 

just yet." I’ll read a little to you from this * 
tract I brought along. It'll be kind of 
soothin’. You keep quiet now, don’t say 
another word. I'll read a bit from ‘‘ Be- 
yond the Grave,’’ It’s real helpful an’ 


comfortin’. 

Deary sakes! Mis’ Whitman! J/s’ 
Whitman! Ain’t it time for you to take 
some medicine? She’s sound asleep. I'd 
ought to wake her up. Mis’ Whitman! 
Who'd think a sick person could sleep so 
sound? I s’pose it’s because she’s so weak. 

Why, Miss Em'ly ! 

You come in so 

quiet-like you scared 

me. Your sister’s 
sleepin’. Ain’t it 
time for her to take 

some medicine? I’ll 

wake her up if ’tis. 

No? You think the 

sleep’ll do her more 

good. Well, just as 
you say, but you 
mustn't neglect the 
_ medicines. | What’s 
~ that? We'd better 
keep quiet! Well, 
Tl be agoin’ then. I 
hope Mis’ Whitman'll 
~ get well. She says 
she feels better, but 
as I was a-tellin’ her, 
ou can't always tell 
your feelin’s. 
Now there was Sallie Ann—What’s that? Come 
in when your sister is well? Thank you. Yes, 
I willif she gets well. But de-a-ry sakes! 

Well, good day. An’ Miss Em’ly, as I was 
a-tellin’ your sister, I went to a funeral in the 
city. An’ I got some new ideas about shrouds 
an’ fixin’ up flowers. No, of course I didn’t 
tell her ‘hat. Don’t yous’pose I know enough 
not to talk to a sick person about shrouds ? 
Well, you’ll let me know if I’m needed. ‘‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed,” is my 
motto. Good day, Miss Em'ly. 


Drawn by 
Marion Buck. 
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HOPELESS 
Her eyes are blue as Heaven's blue, Dan Cupid wars with her each day, 
Or bluer; Yet misses 
To know her is to sigh and sue, The mark that should be easy prey 
And woo her; To kisses; 
And yet she fences for her heart And thrice have I, on bended knee, 
With all a master’s subtle art; Prayed well the cause so dear to me— 
Her nerves must be of steel a part, She listens, smiles, and then the plea. 
And truer. Dismisses. 


Cupid and I are both at sea, 

Deploring 
The fate that hinders him and me 

From scoring. 
Tis cruelty indeed that she 
Is adamant to such as we, 
For we must now and ever be 

Adoring. 

GEORGE TAGGART. 


HE publishers whose business it is to ob- 
serve the changes in literary fancy 
among the reading public have detected 

lately symptoms of revolt against the purpose 
novel and against all stories empty of ad- 
venture. All kinds of historical, and es- 
pecially Colonial, novels have had their vogue, 
but only those books that thrill with startling 
incidents and personal ar eo are very popu- 
lar now. The tendency, if the signs are to be 
trusted, is to novels of adventure, intrigue and 
mystery, along the lines of Scott, Dumas and 
Cooper. And most appro- 
piney in this very year 
alls the centenary of the 
birth of Alexandre Dumas 
the elder, and with it 
comes the publication of 
the first really trustworthy 
account of his life, charac- 
ter and works. Until now 
there has been no adequate 
life of Dumas, no impartial 
and complete biography, 
even in French. This new 
work is by Henry A. Spurr, 
and will be published in 
October. A change. has 
taken place during the last 
thirty years in the literary 
estimate of Dumas, but no 
biographer could desire a 
more romantic subject, and 
the book is as interesting 
as a novel, full of witty an- 
ecdotes and amusing ad- 
ventures. No one probably 
enjoys Dumas’ stories more 
than he did himself. His 
son found him one day leaning back in his 
chair, with the manuscript he was working on 
spread on the desk in front of him, and he 
roaring with laughter at a witty saying that 
one of his favorite characters had just trium- 
phantly delivered. 


* * * 


The fate of the great white wilderness of the 
North, that great tract in which Hudson’s 


Agnes C. Laut 


Ten Wyk Os 


Bay represents to most people the only known 
geographical fact, lay for a long time in the 
hands of an adventurer as reckless and as dar- 
ing as any cut-and-thrust historical novel hero 
of them all. Around his life Miss Agnes C. 
Laut has woven enough of a background of 
romance in her new book, ‘‘ The Heralds of 
Empire,’ to make a novel as human in its 
fiction as it is thrilling in its history. This 
part of the world, with its strange and to a 
great extent unchronicled history, has always 
been Miss Laut’s particular study. She is at 
sian collecting material 
or an article on the Hud- 
son Bay trappers of the 
present day, which will ap- 
pear in this magazine. 


* * * 


kK. W. Hornung, the au- 
thor of ‘The Amateur 
Cracksman,”’ has just com- 
pleted a novel on which he 
has been at work for many 
years. In length, plot and 
finish the work is more im- 
portant than anything pre- 
viously written by Mr. 
Hornung. 

Although Australia plays 
a part in the novel, it is a 
minor one, and the most 
thrilling scene is at the bat- 
tle of Inkerman, where the 
hero and the villain of the 
story fight in the same 
company, one as a private, 
the other as an officer. 
Both are captured and confined in the same 
fortress in Sebastopol. Why they got in and 
how they got out again makes a stirring story. 


* * * 


It was just ten years ago—July 4, 1892— 
when Lieutenant Peary was on Navy Cliff, 
Greenland, at nearly the most northerly point 
reached by him. There he built a cairn, and 
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‘after the capstone was put on, the flags of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
and the National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, presented by Miss Dahlgren, were at- 
tached to the bamboo staff of the little silken 
Serge (which Mrs. Peary had made at Red 
-liff House and presented to me as a Christ- 
mas present), and the 
staff was fixed in the 
cairn. How gloriously the 
brilliant colors sparkled 
as the wind from the 
mighty ice-cap spread 
them to the vivid sunlight 
and filled the air about 
the summit of the great 
i) bronze cliff with their 
laughing rustle !”’ 

It was after this flag- 
raising that the explorers 
held a great feast, began 
by the drinking of a 
thimbleful of brandy and 


Peary’s farthest North. 
with a bill of fare of :— 


Pea Soup. 
Sauterne. 
Sirloin of Musk Ox, Broiled, with Biscuits. 
Veal Cutlets, with Biscuits. 
Bartlett Pears and Cream, a la Tin Can. 
Tea and Biscuits. 


In honor of this decennial the publishers of 
Peary’s work, ‘‘ Northward,’’ announce a new 

pular edition containing the entire text, il- 
fastrations, maps, etc., of the costly edition, 
but at a greatly reduced price. 


* * * 


The art of designing book covers has been 
carried to a higher point in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. 
Men who have trained them- 
selves for other artistic profes- & 
sions have taken this work up, 
made a success of it and at the 
same time greatly raised the 
general standard. 

Mr. Claude Bragdon, the de- 
signer of the cover of Eden Phill- 
potts’ forthcoming novel, ‘‘ The 
River,’”? is by profession an 
architect, but he has found this 
kind of work so attractive that 
he gives up much of his time to 
it. The problem of the letter- 
ing is the part of a cover design 
that especially interests him, 
and in this respect his covers 
have been remarkable. 


* * * 


The ups and downs of an autograph col- 
lector, the stratagems he employs and the 
snares he lays for the capture of his prey, 
which Adrian H. Joline tells about in his 
“Meditations of an Autograph Collector,” 
make a most amusing story for collectors of 
any kind. To the outside world the letters 
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and signatures of distinguished people lend a 
certain value and interest to the book, but to 
the professional collector it is the story of the 
hunt that most appeals. To him at times 
failure is the best Success, as with the one who 
wrote not long ago to a famous humorist ask- 
ing for his autograph. A typewritten answer 
came in politest terms, 
with the coveted signa- 
ture at the end, but it 
was like the rest of the 
letter, typewritten. 


* * & 


A mining engineer who 
writes a story of the life 
of what is at present the 
most interesting part of 
our country, the minin 
regions of the West, an 
from the standpoint of the 
man who knows, could : 
hardly fail to make good Frank Lewis Nason. 
reading. Frank Lewis Nason, whose first 
novel, called ‘‘To the End of the Trail,’’ has 
just appeared, has been an engineer and a 
mining superintendent in Honduras, British 
Columbia and Mexico,.as well as in this coun- 
try. The story does not go outside of our 
own West, but he has found no lack of inter- 
esting material there. Mr. Nason worked his 
way through Amherst College, being a Phi 
Beta Kappa man, and after taking the degree 
of M.A. there, taught for a number of years 
before getting his practical experience in his 
profession. Now he is settled temporarily at 
West Haven, Conn., long enough to put some 
of his varied experiences into print. 


* * * 


The publication of successful 
plays has become such a matter 
of course that foreign play- 
wrights are beginning to guard 
their rights by copyrighting 
plays in the original language in 
this country. Gabriel D’Annun- 
zio’s ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” 
which has been given through- 
out Italy, with Senora Duse in 
the leading réle, has had one of 
the most astonishing successes 
of the Italian stage, a success 
due largely to the play itself as 
well as to Duse’s superb acting. 
It is announced that Duse will 
use this play here next year as 
the chief attraction of her tour. 
Accordingly the play has al- 
ready been copyrighted in this 
country in the original Italian, 
though for the benefit of the general public 
an English translation will be prepared by 
Arthur Symons, and an edition of it published 
in uniformity with that of ‘‘ Cyrano de Berge- 
rac.”’ 

* * # 


In the new novel *‘Amor Victor,’’ the hero 
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Arsaces has a terrific struggle with a lion in 
the arena of the Coliseum, a struggle in which 
Arsaces, though entirely unarmed, manages 
to wrestle with and conquer the beast. The 
idea of this combat came te the author when 
he saw a well-known strong man wrestle with 
a lion on the stage, and without much appar- 
ent difficulty throw the beast around at will. 

The stage lion had his claws bandaged so 
that they were of no service to him, and Ar- 
saces’ foe was allowed the full use of all his 
natural advantages, yet the author has man- 
aged to make his hero’s victory entirely con- 
vincing. The book as a whole gives a most 
interesting and 
vivid picture 
from the point of 
view both of his- 
tory and of ro- 
mance of the life 
and manners of 
the times. 


The portrait of 
Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett 
shown on this 
page is from her 

atest photo- 
graph, taken re- 
cently in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Burnett 
has entirely re- 
covered from her 
recent indisposi- 
tion, which was so 
grossly exagger- 
ated in the sensa- 
tional newspa- 
pers. It is prob- 
able that she will 
make New York 
her residence for 
the next two or 
three years, and 
she has resumed 
work upon her 
new play and on 
“‘The Destiny of 
Bettina.”’ 

The novelettes, 
“The Making of 
a Marchioness,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Meth- 
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modern Paris. The action is swift and con- 
tinuous, carried along by a medley of plot 
and intrigue, jealousy and idyllic love, to- 
gether with some clash of swords. The hero- 
ine, a beautiful young American girl, married 
to a prince of a reigning Balkan house, and 
the hero a young Irishman, Denis Mallory 
by name, ex-soldier of fortune, and present 
tavern lounger. 


DeWitt C. Falls, whose ‘‘A. B. C. of Golf”’ 
so happily hit off the comic side of that fad 
while it was at its 
height that near- 
ly 100,000 copies 
of the book were 
sold, has taken up 
the question of 
automobiles. 
‘*The Mishaps of 
an Automobilist ”’ 
will appear before 
very long, with 
illustrations done 
in colors after Mr. 
Falls’ original 
drawings, and 
with short verses 
attached to the 
pictures. 


* * * 


An important 
announcement is 
that of the com- 
pletion of a large 
work, ‘‘Paris, Past 
and Present,’’ by 
Henry Haynie, an 
American who 
lived in France 
for twenty years. 

It is a complete 
and graphic ac- 
count of the 
‘Capital of Eu- 
rope’’ from its 
earliest moments 
up to the present 
time, with all its 
marvelous — indi- 
viduality and 
! wonderful beauty 


ods of Lady Wal- 
derhurst,’’ have 
just been offered to booksellers as an attract- 
ive set in dainty, uniform covers, and advance 
orders for holiday sales are very large. 


* * * 


Another young American, Mr. Justus Miles 
Forman, who has already made_ himself 
known by some admirable short stories, is to 
bring out his first novel next autumn. The 
story, which is called ‘‘ The Garden of Lies,’’ 
is a romantic tale of love and adventure in 


Mrs. Burnett's latest photograph. 


never failing 
through twenty 
centunes. The book will be published in un- 
iformity with ‘‘ Naples, Past and Present,”’ by 
Arthur H. Norway, issued last year in two pro- 
fusely illustrated and richly bound volumes. 


By Virginia M. Prawl 


* * * 


Emerson Hough, whose latest novel, ‘‘ The 
Mississippi Bubble,’’ has just been published, 
is another literary sportsman. At one time a 
cow puncher and always a big game hunter, 
the material for his first two books, ‘‘ The 
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Story of the Cowboy,’’ and 
‘“The Girl at the Half-Way 
House,”’ was taken largely from 
his own personal experience. 
The present story is built around 
the career of that extraordinary 
man, John Law, and is the re- 
sult of many years of study and 
research. There is plenty of 
romance, however, in the story 
which, as the author says, fol- 
lows history as a railway fol- 
lows the valley of a river, some- 
times side by side with it and 
then branching off for short 
cuts and bridges. Just at pres- 
ent Mr. Hough is planning a 
trip into northern wilds after 
mountain lion, not with fire- 
arms this time, but with bow 
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for Charles R. Sherlock, has 
recently been accepted by an 
English publisher, and this 
is another proof of the success 
of the American literary inva- 
sion of Great Britain. The fa- 
mous British se of years 
ago, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book?’’ is not difficult to ans- 
wer at the present time, while, 
on the other hand, the Ameri- 
can readers of English novels 
are rapidly transferring their 
allegiance to writers of their 
own country. 
* * * 
One of the best things that 


John A. Mitchell, the editor of 
Life, has ever written, was 


and arrow, for bringing down 
those ‘‘ fearful cowards ’’ from 
a tree with a rifle is too tame a sport to suit 
him 

* * * 

An important new series is under way that 
bids fair to rival ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.”’ 
The initial volume is to be by Nansen, and is 
to be followed by work from the pens of the 
famous explorers of our time. 

The series will probably be called ‘‘ The 
World’s Explorers,” and its range will extend 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, and from 
darkest Africa to Thibet. 


* * * 


We take our philosophy nowadays sweet- 
ened by dialect, bat it is none the less phil- 
osophy. ‘Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul,” 
which has just appeared in book form, is as 
up to date in its wisdom as in its dialect. Chim- 
mie ranges from the general statement that 
“a man is proud of the price of what he 
gets, a woman of what she gets for the 
price,” to the par- 
ticular suggestion 
in regard to the 
Filipinos, et 
dey asks for lib- 
erty or deat’ let 
us be generous 
and give them 
both.”’ 

There are few 
fads or opinions 
left untouched in 
the course of the 
book, and the il- 
lustrations ex - 
press admirably 
the fantastically 


_ Emerson Hough. 


‘“‘The Last American.’”’  Fif- 
teen editions of that little 
book have been printed since its publi- 
cation twelve years ago, and now a new 
holiday edition is to be brought out, with il- 
lustrations in color by F. W. Read, and deco- 
rations by other artists. While Mr. Mitchell 
is best known as an author, his first distinc- 
tion was gained as an exhibitor in the Paris 
salon, and the illustrations for the first edition 
of ‘‘ The Last American ”’ were drawn by him- 
self. All these illustrations will be included 
in the new edition. 

* * * 


The window-display made in New York of 
Doctor Morton Grinnell’s ‘‘ Neighbors of 
Field, Wood and Stream,’’ attracted the at- 
tention of thousands of passers-by. With 
numerous copies of the book in their attract- 
ive covers, there were shown many varieties 
of birds that had been shot by Doctor Grin- 
nell or by his brother, George Bird Grinnell, 
and that in most cases had been mounted by 
the former, who is an expert taxidermist. 

In addition, 
there were the 
skins of various 
animals, such as 
the fox, the otter 
and the mink, and 


these, with the 
original photo- 
graphs from 


which the illus- 
trations of the 
book were made, 
added interest to 
the display. All of 
the animals and 
birds shown were 
among those that 
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GREATEST DISASTER 


By our Special Correspondent Professor C. E. BORCHGREVINK, Member Royal Geo- 
srephical Society, Gold Medalist Scottish Geographical Society, Knight of St. Olaf, 
Delegate to the West Indies of the National Geographic Society, VU. S. A., etc., ete., 


Hugo, St. Pierre! How 
well does the name of the 
creator of ‘‘ Les Miserables ’’ 
fit among those ruins! One 
angry breath from the earth’s demon 
spread destruction within the limit of 
seconds! It is only now when I write 
it down that I realize the pitiless cruel- 
ty of Mount Pélée. While the Dzrie 
lay there at Fort de France as a mother 
of mercy, her help was scarcely needed. 
Those who had suffered had suffered 
death. Supply and demand were as they 
had been before, still the sympathy 
which the Dzxze brought into Fort de 
France that morning of the 21st of May 
brought comfort to a panic-stricken 
population which never will forget the 
deed. It was on the morning of the 
2oth that I first beheld the cone of 
Mount Pélée. The, day was just an- 
nouncing itself in the East, but it was 
only during the bright flashes of light- 
ning which played around the crater 
that I for moments saw the contours of 
the stern mountain. 


THE GOVERNOR’S FORECAST. 


As is known, the Governor of St. 
Pierre had used all his influence to 
quiet the population, who had become 
restless by the activity of Mt. Pélée, 
which already on the fifth of May had 


licked away a sugar plantation near 
Morne Rouge with its tongue of fire. 
Ashes fell from time to time, and many 
people left the town and wandered to- 
wards Fort de France. Who is he who 
can blame the Governor who died at 
his post, believing that he advised his 
people for the best? But from a letter 
which he wrote the day before the big 
catastrophe I could see that he himself 
began to get a foreboding of what was 
coming. In his letter to a friend in 
Fort de France he said : 


‘‘T have told the people to be quiet and not 
leave their homes unnecessarily. I have told 
them that Mt. Pélée is snoring soundly ina 
deep sleep, but alas! should the mountain 
wake I hope it will not find us asleep.” 


THE GENERAL APPREHENSION. 


From the fifth of May the streets 
of St. Pierre were thronged with restless 
and curious people; from the windows 
ladies with babes in their arms looked 
towards the crater of Mt. Pélée, from 
which from time to time dense clouds 
of steam suddenly shot up into the ait 
and spread themselves over the heavens, 
many thousands of feet in the air. 
Rumbling noises were heard which 
gtadually grew stronger. It was as if 
millions of big boilers suddenly opened 


~ their safety valves and let the steam out. 


As the activity of the mountain in- 
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creased the anxiety in St. Pierre grew. A 
local scientific commission investigated 
the state of the volcano and found no 
reason to warn the doomed citizens. A 
guide had visited the crater shortly be- 
foretheerup- 
tion and he 
showed how 
the crater 
from time to 
time filled up 
to the brim 
with a moul- 
ten conglom- 
erate until 
the steam es- 
caped with 
mighty noise 
and the 
chargeallow- 
ed the molt- 
en mass to 
sink like the 
mercury in a 
barometer. 
But still the 
people of St. 
Pierre stuck 
to their 
homes where 
they had liv- 
ed and pros- 
pered for a 
lifetime. 
How easy 
to blame 
them now, 
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before eight o’clock on the 8th of May 
the captain of the ship was on the 
bridge with a small camera endeavoring 
to take a snapshot of the mighty col- 
umns of steam which rose from the cra- 
ter some four 
thousand 
five hundred 
feet above 
the quiet city 
of St. Pierre. 
The carpen- 
ter was lean- 
ing over the 
bulwarks 
watching the 
singular 
spectacle 
from second 
to second as 
it increased 
in magnifi- 
cence. Then 
suddenly the 
terrible hap- 
pened. The 
mountain 
exploded. 
Not through 
the old cra- 
ter, but 
through a 
new barrel, 
a jet black 
avalanche of 
smoke shot 
in a straight 


but mav be Zits remarkable pholograph was taken during the grand line towards 
we had been eruption of May 20th. The camera was knocked from the St Pierre 
ee are photographer's hand and was not recovered till the follow- in mai 
buried in the ing day. The fate of the photographer is unknown. Bright flash- 
ruins our- es of light- 
selves had we lived there! Every ning caressed every undulation of 
one expects accidents to happen to fel- the fantastic fiend. This is all the 


low men, and we consider ourselves 
privileged onlookers at destruction, 
even while the misfortune of others 
might make us shiver. 


THE SHIP’S CARPENTER’S STORY. 


I do not think that a better de- 
scription ot the eruption as it took 
place on the 8th can be given, than 
by quoting the terrible story of the car- 
penter on the Rorazma, the steamer 
which was lying at anchor at the bay 
waiting to discharge the cargo. Just 


carpenter remembered to have seen 
from the bulwark.  Instinctively he 
rushed towards the forecastle, where his 
mates in a cluster had been watching 
the terrible spectacle. Scarcely had he 
pushed his way through them when a 
terrific blow on the chest sent him fly- 
ing into the bunk of a stateroom on the 
forward deck, several of his mates fall- 
ing on the top of him. All became 
burning hot; the sound of gasping, 
dying men was about him. Berntsen 
shut his mouth, held his breath and 


NoTE,—This carpenter is the same Berntsen whom Chief Officer Scott, in his story on 


page 233 of this issue, speaks of under the Anglicized name of Benson. 


sonally known to us. 


Mr. Berntsen is per- 


He is a clear-eyed and intelligent Swede of twenty-four, and made an 
enviable record for self-possession on the day of the disaster. 


What he says regarding the 


Chief Officer is an interesting supplement to Mr. Scott’s own modest version.—THE EDITOR. 
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pulled a blanket over his head. He 
supposed that the vessel was about to 
upset, and found himself resting on the 
wall of his bunk. <A couple of seconds 
and he ventured a look. A strong sul- 
phuric smell filled the cabin like a box 
of lucifer matches ignited under his 
nose, but a streak of daylight pene- 
trated into the place. The dead bodies 
which lay over him had saved him from 
being burned to death, but his feet and 


— 
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killed, so frightful were their sufferings. 
Burned beyond recognition, the unfor- 
tunate people squirmed about in the red - 
hot ashes on the deck, screeching with 
voices like the hoarse cries of wild birds, 
while the hot gases had made some of 
them mute and only by signs could they 
convey to Berntsen their indescribable 
pain. The captain with one follower 
had jumped overboard and swum to- 
wards the shore where the whole of St. 
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The smoking lava beds of Pélée. 


his hands were scalded. Slowly and 
with difficulty he worked his way out 
on deck wading through deep, hot ashes 
with his parched feet. Everywhere on 
deck were lying the dead and the dying, 
some of them horribly burned. One 
man who had been near the anchor 
chain had evidently been struck by it, 
His head had been cleft in two and 
although the brain was protruding he 
was still alive. It was one cry for 
water; and one awful appeal to be 


Pierre stood in one broad yellow flame. 

Chier Officer Scott, of the Roraima 
approached Berntsen and asked his ad- 
vice, so Berntsen told me. 

“You will have to make them 
work,’’ said Berntsen, ‘‘ those who can. 
We must make a raft and get away 
from the burning vessel, and we must 
collect together on a safe place those 
who still show signs of life.”’ 

Then suddenly the mate of the Xo- 
raima rose to the height of the occa- 
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St. Pierre, showing the ash-covered hills. 


sion. He knew he had to conquer 
fright by terror. Catching up a wood- 
en plank he lifted it high above his 
head and cried out:— 

‘‘In the name of the Almighty, if 
there is anyone of you here now who 
is able to work and won’t, at the risk 
of my soul I’ll knock the brains out of 
the first man who refuses, so help me 
God.”’ 

And so the men began to collect 
their wounded mates and to build their 
raft. They had also to comfort those 
who were dying with the means they 
had at hand. Seven hours later the 
French man-of-war, the Suchette, ap- 
peared and put out a boat, which came 
alongside the burning Roraima. As 
the officer commanding the boat pulled 
out his revolver, and while survivors 


of the Roraima looked at it, he filled 
the chambers with cartridges. Then, 
one by one, he ordered the weakest to 
be brought to the boat, and when it 
was full they left for the man-of-war, 
returning later for the rest. 


NOT FRIGHTENED, BUT AWESTRUCK. 


Not because I doubted the state of 
mind of those on board, but because 
I wanted to get a new proof of an old 
theory, I asked Berntsen if they cried 
out very much when they first saw the 


clouds descending upon them. ‘‘When 


people get frightened they shout, but 
not when they get in the state in which 
the terror of that bursting mountain 
placed us,’’ he said; ‘‘ people keep 
quiet then.’’ 

The simple prosaic sailor had in those 


A view showing the spasmodic eruption of mud, days after the disaster. 


seconds been turned into a philosopher. 
Amongst those saved was a little girl 
named Stokes and her black nurse. Her 
mother and sisters had been killed. The 
black nurse had 
rushed into the 
cabin with her fa- 
vorite protégé and 
covered her with 
her frock at her 
own peril, but they 
were both saved, 
and I spoke to 
them in the hos- 
pital in Fort de 
France, where 
they both were 
improving from 
their burns, al- 
though the shock 
to the system will 
probably leave 
traces forever. 


RUIN. 


Human trage- 
dies so black that 
printed words can- 
not paint them 
were conciuded by the thousands in the 
townof St. Pierre inthose few minutes of 
destruction. I heard them not from those 
who escaped, because no one lived to 
tell the tale, not even that mythical 
prisoner whose picture has been so of- 
ten printed by enterprising papers. St. 
Pierre, with its towers, its houses, its peo- 
ple, its lovely gardens, in a couple of 
minutes had all disappeared. A heap 
of stones and the remains of walls, 
dressed in ashes, were all which met the 
eye. The town itself is situated at 
the crescent beach to the southwest 
of Mt. Pélée, reminding one of Naples 
below Vesuvius, but neither Hercu- 
laneum nor Pompeii to-day in their 
desolation present an appearance of 
of destruction so appalling as does St. 
Pierre on Martinique. As I walked 
among the ruins frightful sights came 
in view, all speaking of the suddenness 
of the catastrophe. The stench which 
met me was frightful. In the ruins of 
the cathedral the smell was overwhelm- 
ing. That sweet, sickening odor which 
only comes from dead human flesh. 


A glimpse of St Vincent near Mt. Souffriere. 
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One of our party fainted away. For 
myself it made me deadly sick. On I 
walked, fighting through the ashes un- 
der the burning sun, while mighty col- 
umns of smoke 
and steam  con- 
tinued to rise from 
the crater of Mt. 
Pélée. The sacri- 
fice had been done 
and offered. But 
who is he who 
said that St. Pierre 
perished for its 
sins? He ought 
also be made to 
name the city 
which deserved to 
be spared ! 


THE INSTANTAN- 
EOUSNESS OF IT. 


In two seconds 
allhumanactivity, 
manufactories, 
homes, hotels, 
everything ceased. 

Some _ bodies 
were sitting in the 
position in which they were at the time 
death came. In one place a man was 
found in his office with his pen in one 
hand, resting his cheek on the other. 
In a restaurant a father with his wife 
and two children were still sitting 
around the table, looking so much alive 
that those who first saw them spoke 
to them before they realized that they 
were dead. 


IN THE SUBURBS. 


Towards the southwest, the town of 
St. Pierre terminated at the foot of 
Morne d’Orange, a crest of hill some 
four hundred feet high stretching east- 
wards and rising to about six hundred 
feet, forming a background to the un- 
fortunate city. From the town a road 
led up to Morne d’Orange, winding its 
way up the side of the hill, until it 
reached the top of the cape, where used 
to stand the giant statue of the Virgin 
Mary. Near it stood what must have 
been not only an elaborate but a beau- 
tiful villa. A tasteful wrought-iron 
gate led in from the garden to a yard 


Interior of Fort at Morne d@ Orange. Terrified refugees near Mt. Souffriere. 
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with a fountain in the middle. Only a 
few remains of the house were standing. 
On the veranda overlooking St. Pierre 
I found two bodies. They looked as if 
they had been watching Mt. Pélée, 
when |they were struck by the killing 
cloud. Neither of these faces showed 
any evidence of pain. 


A HOLOCAUST. 


As I walked out through the fallen 
gate a horrible 
scene appear- 
ed. There lay 
an entire fam- 
ily. A_ pict- 
ure so sad, so 
terrible that it 
will ever stand 
before me. 

Ten dead 
bodies lay at 
my feet. Two 
small children 
had been run- 
ning ahead. 
Their atti- 
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tudes as they The colossal statue of our Lady of Safety, Notre Dame de la 
Garde, which was hurled a distance of forty feet. 


lay showed 
that they had 
evidently been in a very great hurry. 
Then came three bodies of men and 
women from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years of age, and behind the rest a 
woman whom I took to be the mother 
and mistress of the house, and lastly, 
stretched on the ground behind the rest, 
lay a strong man more than six feet tall, 
his arms wide spread out as if to pro- 
tect the family which he undoubtedly 
had tried to hurry before him. Only 
one of the young men seemed to have 
suffered. His face was drawn, his arms 
stretched upward and his toes curled as 
if under a sharp pain. As I walked 
onwards I came to the fragments of a 
private chapel. At the foot of a small 
altar lay the body of a young girl. 
Her hand stretched upward still hold- 
ing on to a silver chain which she had 
placed around the neck of the Virgin 
Mary. A small silver garland still con- 
tained some clear bits of paste, which 
the heat had melted, and like tears 
the clear glass hung down on the bosom 
of the Saint. I shall find out at what 
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temperature paste melts, and this will 
give a clue to the degree of the heat. 


ONE TAKEN, THE OTHER LEFT. 


The force must have been terrible; 
the trees which still remained standing 
were trunks only. Some of them 
were half out of the ground and, re- 
markable as it seems, many of the’trees 
did not show any marks of fire. In the 
town itself much wood was found, white 
and without 
burns, while 
other pieces 
again were re- 
duced to a 
state of char- 
coal. The 
bark on the 
trée trunks had 
large marks 
from boulders, 
and was very 
much knock- 
ed about. An 
interesting 
feature was 
presented by 
the sharply de- 
fined line that 
parted the destroyed territory from 
green fields. It seems thus that so 
suddenly did the burning occur that 
the heat scarcely had time to spread 
beyond the limits of the gas cloud. 
Nowhere did I see actual lava, 
while black mud had covered most of 
the ruins, and over this again the cold 
gray cloak of volcanic ashes had been 
thrown. 
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FREAKS OF DESTRUCTION. 


At Morne d’Orange, a fort was sit- 
uated. There some four-inch canons 
had been thrown thirty yards away. 
The statue of the Virgin which was be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen feet high, 
moulded in metal and must have 
weighed several tons, had been lifted 
bodily from its pedestal and carried 
some forty feet and hurled to’ the 
ground. Notre Dame de la Garde, they 
called her, Our Lady of Safety, and she 
used to stand framed against a back- 
ground of vividly green trees, visible, 
like a watch tower, far out to sea. 
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For many yards to the south of 
the colossal figure as it lay prone 
on the ground a perfect line of de- 
marcation could be traced between 
the deserted track of ruins and the 
green and flourishing vegetation about 
it. The line began to the south of 
Carbet, then curved to the northward 
until it reached the high ridge of the 
mountain behind. On the one side all 
was gray, barren death and desolation, 
on the other all was peaceful and seem- 
ingly full of content. The instantan- 
eous force which must have ruled is 


incomprehensible to the human mind. ° 


As I have already mentioned, the effect 
of the burning was peculiar. I found 
a boy, his skin apparently whole, 
every muscle showing, and even the 
color light and healthful. I touched 
him, with my stick. The charred 
flesh was hard but within the body 
was hollow, absolutely hollow. Un- 
doubtedly the sudden explosion of 
gases had burned the people internally 
as much or more than it did without. 


THE PATHETIC RUSH FOR WATER. 


Many of the more luxurious and 
elaborate houses were distinguished 
even in their leveled ruins by large 
baths often twenty feet in diameter and 
from four to six feet deep. These were 
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now choked with mud and rubble and 
ashes. In one of them we came upon 
three bodies charred and nearly destroy- 
ed. It was evident that these poor 
wretches had rushed to the baths for 
coolness and protection, which they had 
tragically failed to find. In one house 
a body was found with its head thrust 
deep in a wash basin, while over the 
basin, head and all was a pile of dry, 
gray ashes. 

The extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the condition of the town of St. 
Pierre after the first eruption of Pélée 
and that of Pompeii was noticed by all 
the scientific members of the party. 
The likeness was particularly striking 
in the manner in which the roofs of the 
houses at St. Piérre were blown off by 
the cloud of gas. Truly does history 
repeat itself. 

In the midst of the chaotic and ap- 
parently complete destruction around 
us, with gardens piled high with débris 
and cellars frequently laid open to the 
air, we would occasionally enter the 
door which led through the bare, shat- 
tered wall of some house not utterly lev- 
eled to the ground, and there within 
would find some piece of china or 
glass absolutely unhurt—delicate tum- 
blers without a nick in the edge—in 
spite of all that had gone on about 


The streetin front of the City Hall looked like a battleground. 
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them. In St. Pierre itself we noticed a 
number of sewing machines, battered 
and twisted, but still keeping enough 
of their shape to show their original 
purpose. 

The people of St. Pierre were in a 
cul de sac. Curiously enough the prin- 
cipal streets of the town were laid out 
on lines running parallel with the shore. 
Only a few smaller streets ran back 
toward the mountain or down to the 
water, ani all around the city were 
high bluffs. If the town had been 
built with the express object of being 
destroyed, with all its inhabitants, by 
an eruption and a panic, it could not 
have been more cleverly planned. 


MINUTES MEANT LIFE. 


It was evident that the population of 
St. Pierre when realizing in earnest the 
danger on that fatal morn of Ascension 
Day rushed to the church, for though 
early mass was over more bodies were 
At 


found there than anywhere else. 


vived the first two minutes compara- 
tively unharmed, lived. The whole 
destruction seemed to have been effect- 
ed within those two awful minutes. 


TWO VISITS TO ST. PIERRE. 


Twice did I go to St. Pierre, for two 
days I roamed in the ruined city. The 
first time in company with Commander 
McLean, of the United States man-of- 
war Cincinnati. He had visited St. 
Pierre after the first eruption, when some 
houses in the center of the city were 
still standing. His ship had been ly- 


“ing in the harbor at Fort de France on 


the 2oth during the second eruption 
when stones rained down on the deck, 
and he told me that even human bones 
were found amongst the ashes on the 
deck of the C7zucinnati. 

Fine and light as the volcanic ashes 
seemed as they floated in the air, yet 
the total weight that fell on the island 
must have been very great. On the 
deck of the Cincinnati the officers 
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Typical village near St. Pierre. 


one place we came upon the body of a 
man who had crawled into a baking 
oven to save himself. Had he had 
time to shut the door he might perhaps 
have survived, for one point which 
struck me forcibly was the fact that the 
terrible danger of death actually only 
lasted a few moments. The suffocating 
gas was soon dissipated. Those who sur- 


measured off a square space and care- 
fully weighed the volcanic ashes that 
fell during the period of the second 
eruption. It was estimated, according 
to this calculation, that the fall of ashes 
weighed about four hundred tons to the 
square mile. Angle measurements were 
taken at the same time of the height to 
which the column of smoke and ashes 
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The first looters surprised by the French pitrol. 
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The panic at St. Vincent on Sunday, May 18. The people crowded to the shore and every 
available boat was siezed. 
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rose above the crater, and it was calcu- 
lated to be a little more than six miles. 
Among the débris that fell upon the Cz”- 
cinnatt's deck was a fragment about 
three inches long, and this it was which 
the ship’s surgeon identified as a human 
bone. 

Commander McLean again visited St. 
Pierre with me on the 21st of May, and 
the great change which, according to 
his idea, had taken place between the 
first and second eruption was conspicu- 
ous, as no buildings whatever were 
standing on the 2ist. 

On the 22d of May I again visited St. 
Pierre with Captain Berry, of the Dzxze. 
The volcano was evidently in an angry 
mood. Tremendous clouds of steam 
shot up from the crater, followed by a 
sudden outburst of black smoke; also 
this time we proceeded towards the 
volcano. 

Towards the northwest on the gently 
sloping base of Mt. Pélée columns of 
steam and smoke rose through the crev- 
ices of the dry crust. Suddenly the 
ground near us burst. Steam shot up 
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through the air, first beautiful and 
white, then black, and a strong smell 
of sulphur spread about. The column 
of steam and smoke from Pélée de- 
scended suddenly towards us. This 
had been observed on board the Poto- 
mac in the bay, and with repeated 
blowing of whistles warned us of the 
approaching danger. We at once 
ran towards the boat, and suddenly 
from the very spot where we had been 
standing burst forth a new cloud of 
smoke and steam, black and threaten- 
ing, while the smell of sulphur grew 
more intense. We ran for our lives. It 
seemed hell itself. All along the beach 
steam rose as the hot, flowing mud met 
the cool waters of the Carribean Sea. 
It seemed as if an evil ghost himself lit 
the fires behind us as we fled, and when 
we reached the boat the clouds of jet 
black smoke were already in the town 
and the sulphur smell was strong, 
while a sudden gust grabbed several 
acres covered with ashes and brought 
the fine dust up in a whirling column 
similar to a water spout, moving with 


The abomination of desolation, 


Professor C. E. Borchgrevink. 
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The two craters of La Souffriere. 


tremendous speed in the direction we 
were running. 


THE SOLE INHABITANT. 


As we got back on the Potomac and 
a hasty roll-call had shown all to be 
present, some one espied a woman’s 
figure walking along the shore. In 
spite of a desire to be out of the harbor 
with the least possible delay, Captain 
McCormick immediately sent a boat 
ashore to bring her on board. She 
turned out to be an aged negress, and 
she absolutely refused to leave the town, 
saying that she should make her way to 
Fort de France when she was ready. So 
the boat returned without her, and as 
we steamed out of the harbor we could 
see her solitary figure walking slowly 
along the ruins by the water’s edge. 

In Fort de France the population 
was in constant fear that the destruction 
of that town also was near. On the 
20th, as the ashes were falling and 
pumice stones were drumming on the 
roofs, the people rushed from their 


homes without clothing and without 
reason, demanding from the authorities 
that the electric light of the town 
should be shut off. The colored in- 
habitants were sure that the electric 
lights of the town displeased the volca- 
no, and that night and the following 
nights, when we were there, nothing 
but candles and small lamps were burn- 
ed in the shivering town of Fort de 
France, while the locusts kept up a 
continual screech amongst the palms, 
and the fireflies flitted around the beau- 
tiful statue of Empress Josephine. 


WRECK OF THE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


One of the most pathetic transfor- 
mations of the natural beauties of St. 
Pierre which we came across was the 
fate of the Jardin des Plantes. In the 
old days this was one of the most famous 
sights of St. Pierre, and indeed one of 
the most wonderful shows of its kind 
in all the world, for here on this. 
tropical island all the material was 
ready at hand. Now the site of the 
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The water front at St. Pierre on May 7th. 


gardens is as bare as the side of a rock. 
Not a green thing is in sight. The 
rivers, lakes and cascades have been 
filled up and turned into one monoto- 
nous gray plain of desolation. Enor- 
mous palms, more than a hundred feet 
high, were uprooted and shrivelled up 
until barely the ghost of them remains. 

The graveyard of St. Pierre escaped 
with far less damage than the Jardin des 
Plantes. Although the headstones were 


all leveled and nearly all signs of graves 
or walks were obliterated, yet the 
vaults built against an embankment 
were almost the only things in the city 
which escaped utter destruction. 
Wreaths of immortelles still lay on the 
tombs, covered with dust, and many 
slender porcelain vases with faded 
flowers in them stood upright, although 
in many cases they were cracked on 
the side toward La Pélée. 


A Summary of Scientific Observations 


It is evident that the earth crust, 
above water as well as at the bottom 
of the Carribean basin, is in an ex- 
cited state and changes are constantly 
taking place in its conformation. Mount 
Pélée on Martinique, and Mt. Souf- 
fri¢re on St. Vincent are insympathetic 
relation with each other. When one 
ceases activity the other at once shows 
a tendency towards eruption, and this 


voleanic activity extends generally, 
even to the adjacent islands where, 
however, eruptions have not taken 
place during the recent disturbances. 
Many symptoms indicate their com- 
munication with Mt. Pélée and Mt. 
Souffritre. This sympathy between 
volcanoes lying at a considerable dis- 
tance I can best explain perhaps by the 
homely simile of a great pot of porridge 


Professor C. E. Borchgrevink. 
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The water front of St. Pierre, May th. 


boiling over a fire. The steam below 
seeks to escape now here now there and 
bubbles rise, burst and fall all over the 
hot surface. It doesn’t seem to me at 
all probable that the recent eruptions 
of Souffriére and Pélée have terminated 
the present geological events in the 
West Indies. There evidently still 
exists a very strong pressure below the 
earth crust in this locality. ‘The escape 
of steam from the craters will momen- 
tarily lighten the pressure, but when 
the molten conglomerate stiffens a fresh 
outbreak is likely to take place wher- 
ever the facilities for breaking are the 
best. A great outflow of volcanic mud 
has taken place both at Mt. Pélée and 
Mt. Souffriére, but I did not see any 
outflow of lava. The volcanoes on the 
West Indian Islands ought to be studied 
systematically and reports by responsible 
scientific men should be forwarded from 
time to time to the proper offices, giv- 
ing a minute description of the state 
and behavior of the volcano. In this 
way a timely warning might be given 


to the citizens of those cities which lie 
within the reach of such dangerous 
neighbors as Mt. Pélée and Mt. Souf- 
fritre. The great possibility of the loss 
of life and property on the one hand 
and the immense value of such scien- 
tific observations on the other are rea- 
sons which cannot be brushed aside, 
and which ought to constitute weighty 
arguments in favor of systematic inves- 
tigations being carried on all over the 
West Indian Islands. It would be a 
noble task if the United States by such 
work should endeavor to protect life in 
this region of the world, where its ben- 
eficient influence has already been estab- 
lished. 
The volcano is certainly still in a 
dangerous condition. If any parallel 
can be drawn from the actions of the 
volcano of Krakatoa, where the erup- 
tions were in many ways strikingly 
like those of Pélée, it would seem like-_ 
ly that the recent disturbances would 
be repeated at intervals for many weeks. 
Krakatoa, in 1883, was in a state of 
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General view of the island. 


intermittent eruption for more than 
fourteen weeks, until the island was 
finally blown into the air. 

All elevations in Martinique belong 
to six groups clustering about six an- 
cient volcanic centers, La Pélée, Pitons, 
duCarbet, Roches Carres and Nauclin, 
Marin, and Morne de la Plaine. 

Forty-two distinct mountain masses 
belong to the Carbet system alone, 
while Pélée includes but thirteen. It 
is an interesting fact that Mt. Pélée 
occupies an area corresponding to that 
of Mt. Aetna and like that famous peak 
it is almost unique among volcanoes 
owing to its moderate height. In my 
opinion electricity plays a much larger 
part in eruptions than has hitherto 
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been supposed. I do not base this be- 
lief merely on the lightning which was 
constantly flashing around the craters, 
but from the state of the iron bars and 
the wire, which were lying about in 
St. Pierre. First of all it is shown by 
the great influence such disturbances 
have on magnetic instruments and I be- 
lieve a study of volcanic problems will 
lead to new and unexpected conclusions 
and that this study will have to be pur- 
sued along very different lines from 
those which have hitherto been followed 
by scientists. 

In my official report to the National 
Geographic Society in Washington I 
shall touch more closely and in 


greater detail upon this point. 
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=i) the south polar circle, and 
the Pygovelis adelica, or the 
small twenty-nine-inch pen- 
guin, is to be found in great num- 
bers as well on land as in the seas near 
the Antarctic Continent. Its webbed 
feet, with their three strong forward turn- 
ed toes, are placed far back, so that when 
the bird is walking its body becomes 
upright, like that of a human being. 
Its wings are so rudimentary that they 
may becalled flippers. Its body is covered 
with dark blue, black and shining white 
short quills, which lie so tight together 
that the bird is apt to look like a china 
figure. Its back forms an oval, taper- 
ing into a pointed tail, some six inches 
long, of straight, coarse quills, which 
give the bird a strong support when it 


walks on shore. The back is dark blue, 
with small black markings on each 
quill. The head is black, likewise the 
throat of the old birds, while the throat 
of the young bird, until one year old, is 
white. 

Before I returned from the Ant- 
arctic it was believed that the bird with 
the white throat was a different species ; 
but this is not the case. Their chest is 
shiny white, and a line, straight and 
plainly marked, divides the white front 
of the bird from its dark-blue back. 
The eyes are placed low, and in order 
to enable the bird to catch its prey more 
easily they are almost in direct line with 
the opening of the strong beak. The 
eyelids are white and form a wide ring, 
like spectacles, around their dark, liquid 
eyes. Besides these eyelids, the bird 
has what I call a diving shield—a trans- 
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parent membrane—which it pulls over 
the eye from front to back when in the 
water. Undoubtedly this forms for 
their eyes a necessary protection against 
bits of ice which float about within the 
Antarctic circle. 

The penguin never leaves the ice, al- 
though it always seeks the edge of 
open water, because it takes its food 
from the sea. Its food consists of crus- 
taceous small red shrimp-like organ- 
isms swarming in the water, the same 
creatures upon which, strange to say, 
the whales live. Very seldom did I 
find fish in the stomachs of these birds, 
and I believe that they rarely eat them. 


BIRD BUMPS OF LOCALITY. 


On shore the penguin is an awkward 
creature. Water is its element. When 
hunted on the ice floes the birds gener- 
ally try to run away in an upright posi- 
tion, but just as the hunter thinks he 
has got one the bird lies down on its 
white belly and paddles along over the 
snow very quickly, the hard smooth 
quills slipping over the snow crystals 
almost without friction. A remarkable 
characteristic of the penguin is his 
bump of locality. Both on shore and 
in the water he never loses his way. To 
human eyes one ice floe is precisely like 
another, but under that roof of similar 
ice floes I have seen a penguin of the 
larger species find its mate on a floe 
after diving and swimming for a full 
mile under water. 

It is a comic sight to see penguins 
come out of the water. Just before ris- 
ing they put on a great spurt of speed, 
and then with a mighty flapping 
of their wings they rise two or 
three yards in the air—the only 
aerial journey which these birds can 
make ! 

No soldiers can show more discipline 
in the ranks than penguins on the 
march. Going from the water’s edge 
towards their nests, the birds use but a 
single track in the snow, while those 
going to the water follow each other in 
Indian file, and great order seems to 
rule in their way of traveling. Even 
MacAdam, in all his glory, with a 
‘“steam roller’’ to boot, could not 
make better paths than these birds do 
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as they waddle along, treading on their 
whole flat soles. . 

The first penguin we met arrived on 
the 14th of October, 1899, at Cape 
Adair, in South Victoria Land, thus 
long before the ice had broken up. 
This first penguin was destined to die. 
I killed him at the request of my zool- 
ogist, who was dying at the time. The 
man knew that his death was only a 
question of hours, but he had looked 
forward to the arrival of the birds, and 
the news of this first arrival excited him. 
He begged us to kill and dissect the 
bird before him, although he himself 
was to follow the bird into the mys- 
tery of death half an hour afterwards, 
and he knew it! He showed the ut- 
most interest in the operation, and dic- 
tated scientific notes as he watched it till 
within fifteen minutes of his dissolution. 

From that date continual streams of 
penguins moved like a black winding 
snake towards the peninsula at Cape 
Adair from over the white icefields. An 
endless string of them was seen from the 
horizon. They had evidently waddled 
from far off and many of them had had 
their feet crushed in the ice screw. 

When we met them on the ice the 
first to discover us would suddenly 
start a little side track, and those 
behind at once file after him for all 
the world as if they Were playing follow 
my leader. Ignorans of the blood- 
thirstiness of civilizafon they came 
straight up to us withott fear, walked 
around us and evidentlythought they 
had discovered some newkind of pen- 
guin. In their hoarse jeech they 
seemed to discuss us, ant evidently 
made their zoological noteabout us. 
Then the stream would contiue again, 
while each succeeding penguia used his 
chance to study us, only to deyart again 
in the track of the leader, evidwtly in 
deep thought about us and our hhégry. 

HUMAN NATURE AGAIN. ° 

There were many places in the pack 
ice where huge blocks had reared on 
end and formed between them minor 
crevasses. It was most curious to 
watch the penguins as they came to the 
edge of one of these little precipices. 
A bird would stop for a second and 
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Two plump specimens. 


bend his legs as if to try his strength be- 
fore taking the leap across the chasm, and 
the evident pride of the bird at his own 
accomplishment when he had succeed- 
ed in landing ‘safely was a source of 
great amusement to us. Now and then 
one of the endless line might slip just 
as he was to get a footing on the oppo- 
site ice block. Down he would go, and 
then, half stunned, he would look 
around in the most subdued and ‘‘taken 
down ’’ sort of way. I could not but 
be reminded of our human life as I saw 


this. The endless line of penguins had 
been broken ; one had come to grief— 
a fact of vast importance to himself— 
but how quickly was his place filled, 
and how soon with their dark backs at 
regular intervals the penguins would go 
waddling after each other, reminding us 
of a most comical Lilliputian funeral 
procession ! 

When they arrived at their breeding 
place the birds started at once to mate 
and to make their nests. There is 
nothing very downy about these, for 
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Turning her eggs. 


they consist of pebbles piled together 
ina heap. The small stones they gen- 
erally got by the gales, which blew 
them from the top of a mountain some 
five thousand feet above, and it remind- 
ed me of the proverb which says, ‘‘ It’s 
an ill wind that blows no good.’’ And 
the penguins have a very busy time 
after these Antarctic gales. On sunny 
days we could see the male bird stand- 
ing erect in his nest and moving his 
flippers backwards and forwards, his 
beak stretched towards the zenith, 
while he uttered a hoarse screech for 
the benefit of the female who sat listen- 
ingattentively to his Antarcticlove song. 


PENGUIN PUGILISM. 


It was curious to see how some of 


Out, but still very young. 


the lazy birds would quickly make off 
with some of the pebbles which, through 
great care and work, had been accumu- 
lated by one of the band, the moment the 
owner happened to turn his back, and 
the ostentatious attempt of the culprit 
to look innocent when caught in the act 
amused us mightily. The rightful own- 
er of the pebble was sure to pursue the 
thief and then the two would fight des- 
perately till blood covered their flip- 
pers. Sometimes they stood up to each 
other like pugilists, giving and taking 
punishment like men, and they exhib- 
ited surprising efficiency in the art of 
hitting. Sometimes they seemed to re- 
member the pebble, the cause of the 
quarrel, but I noticed that the one who 
first gave in generally walked off with 


A colony of the Antarctic. 
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A group of captives. 


the pebble, while the other, blinded by 
success, was left with the honor. Mean- 
while the conqueror would return to 
his nest and find that his kind neigh- 
bors had used the opportunity to peb- 
ble their nests from his possessions 
while he had been away struggling so 
valiantly to catch the thief of one,single 
pebble. 

A remarkable feature in the life and 
habits of penguins is that they not only 
build their nests at the water’s edge 
for about twenty feet up the elevation 
at Cape Adair, where they had their 
main colony, but I found their nests 
even a thousand feet up on the top of 
the Cape. Now this indicates that 


these remarkable birds must be able to 
stow away food for a considerable time, 
as it necessarily takes this bird, which 
cannot fly, a very long time to climb 
up a thousand feet on the steep rocks, 
and they must go to sea to get their 
supply of food for themselves and for 
their young. 


THE PROPRIETIES OF LIFE. 


In their family life the penguins seem 
supremely happy. The penguins are 
monogamists, with great respect for 
matrimonial contracts, and great moral- 
ity seemed to rule in these crowded cities 
of the Antarctic continent! The female 
lays two eggs, the first one appearing 
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A midsummer morning. 


in the beginning of November, and 
they take a month to hatch. It seems 
remarkable that they are able to main- 
tain the necessary heat for the hatching 
of their eggs during the heavy snow 
squalls which, even in midsummer, 
wrap their colony in a whirl of snow 
drifts. We put the thermometer under 
one, and after a number of attempts to 
register the heat produced, frustrated 
by the penguin which persisted in 
picking up our precious thermometers 
and philosophically carrying them away 
in her beak some few yards off, we at 
last succeeded in securing the ther- 
mometer in such a way that the bulb 
only appeared as a round pebble 
between the eggs, while the rest 
of the thermometer was covered 
by the stones on the nest. In 
this way we dis- 
covered that some 
g2 degrees, more 
or less, seemed to 
be the uniform 
temperature aim- 
edatand generally 
maintained by the 
penguins around 
their eggs. The 
male bird very 
appropriately 
takes his turn at 
the work on the 
eggs, and thus he 
can also in justi- 
fication claim 
some of the honor 
of hatching out 
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His Mazesty’s newest colonials. 


the young fluffy penguins. The young 
ones appeared in the beginning of Decem- 
ber; while generally two young ones ap- 
peared out of the eggs, very few pen- 
guins managed to keep both alive, the 
strongest generally surviving. They 
are fed by their parents in rather an 
unattractive way, for the young one 
puts its beak, and indeed its head, 
straight into the throat of its parent, 
which then gulps up half-digested crusta- 
ceans for the delectation of its offspring. 
So well are these young ones fed that 
they look like small bags plumped down 
on the ground, the food acting both as 
sustenance and as necessary ballast dur- 
ing the heavy gales. 

Oftentimes we ate both old penguins 
and their eggs, and we tried our best 
to eat the young ones, which looked 
like spring chick- 
en, white and ten- 
der, after roasting. 
But there the re- 
semblance ended. 
The meat was oily 
beyond descrip- 
tion and made us 
sick. Theold birds 
we first boiled and 
then roasted. But 
even then our pal- 
ates revolted, and 
before we could 
get them down we 
were obliged to 
call them ptarmi- 
gans and let imag- 
ination do the rest. 
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From time to time those penguins 
which were off duty walked off to the 
water’s edge, either for the sake of 
taking a bath or to collect food. In 
batches of from fifty to a hundred they 
left their nesting places, went off to the 
edge of the ice, and there they behaved 
for all the world like people afraid of 
cold water. They would shiver and 
consider and shake and discuss the mat- 
ter, each one apparently trying to in- 
duce his neighbor to take the first 
plunge. When we tried to drive them 
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amount of vitality, and are harder to 
kill than any ordinary cat. I once had 
occasion to kill a large bird aboard our 
ship, the Southern Cross, and, making 
use of the weapon next my hand, I 
drove a large spike squarely through 
the creature’s head, and finished the op- 
eration by nailing it fast to the deck. 
That seemed to make the job very com- 
plete, and I went below decks for din- 
ner. Coming up an hour later, my as- 
tonishment was prodigious on beholding 
the penguin, head erect, flippers out, 


As far as the eye can reach. 


in, it proved futile. Finally they would 
return to the ice floe, and spreading in 
all directions showed very plainly that 
they wanted to take their own time and 
could stand no interference. Then sud- 
denly from the cluster of penguins, one 
with a short, sharp warning went head 
first into the crystal-clear water, and, 
as if poured out of a bottle, the rest 
would follow where the pioneer penguin 
had ventured to leap. Again how much 
like us human beings ! 


A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


Penguins have an_ extraordinary 


waddling about, apparently without 
thought of the spike, which still re- 
mained transfixed in his cranium. 

The birds attain very high speed un- 
der water. I have seen them shoot like 
torpedoes under my kayack. ‘They are 
very vain birds, and if one has a black 
spot on his white waistcoat it is a mat- 
ter of disgust to the others, and, clean 
birds as they are, they generally hurry 
off to a water pool or to the sea when 
dirt has spoilt their appearance. It was 
curious to see some of them at times 
when they indulged in their morning 
tub in pools of water on the top of the 
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ice floes, where 
every little move- 
ment could easily 
be distinguished 
against the white 
bottom formed by 
the ice. In this 
case, of course, the 
object of their trip 
to the water was 
evident, because 
no crustaceans 
were to be seen in 
these pools. They 
played hide and 
seek in between 
the little hum- 
mocks’ under 
water and were 
evidently delight- 
ed. I believe that 
these birds obtain 
their great speed 
in water more 
through some subtle change of the cen- 
ter of gravity than by the use of feet and 
flippers. Their flippers they seem to use 
more for steering purposes or to secure a 
kind ot soaring motion in their element, 
than for adding to their speed. Un- 
doubtedly their webbed feet play a part 
in their speed by a kind of propelling 
movement, but they are not the only 
motor power. I got remarkable proof 
of this theory of mine through an in- 
cident later on. One of my Norwegian 
Laps was out in the kayack, or Eskimo 
canoe. He had succeeded in securing 
a penguin. With his customary inge- 
nuity, this Kinn wanted to use it as a 
motor power, but through ignorance he 
tied the bird’s feet with one end of the 
string, passed the other about his own 
waist, and then threw the penguin over- 
board. Quickly it tightened, and soon 
the kayack, with Savio in it, shot off 
in all directions, to the delight of Savio 
and of myself, who looked on this re- 
markable display. It was clear that in 
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this case, at least, 
the penguin ap- 
plied other arts 
than those in the 
power of his feet 
for the movement! 

The great en- 
emy of the pen- 
guins is the skua 
gull, which ap- 
peared about a 
week before the 
penguins put in 
an appearance. 
These gulls are 
brown, varying 
from light to dark 
brown, and are 
about twice the 
size of a large 
crow. They are 
plucky and very 
audacious, ven- 
turing to steal the 
eggs and young ones from the penguins. 
While one gull attacked the old penguins 
the other would steal the eggs or the 
young. They seem cruel although their 
ways do not differ from the ways of the 
rest of the world! Not even from the 
ways of the penguins! The gulls take 
young penguins, the penguins take 
crustaceans. 

Undoubtedly the penguins live on the 
edge of the ice-pack in winter time. 
A curious proof of this is that during 
a heavy gale in the bay near Cape Adair, 
the ice field broke up suddenly and the 
floes drifted northwards into the ocean, 
carrying off one of my sledge dogs. We 
naturally looked upon the dog as lost, 
but a week later the sea was frozen as 
far as the eye could reach, and three 
months afterwards that dog returned to 
camp from over the ice, and he was fat ! 
Now, three dogs can kill a seal, but 
one dog can not; and this dog had evi- 
dently been living on penguins out at 
sea at the edge of the ice-pack. 
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Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch was born in 1863, in Cornwall, England. Educated at 
Oxford, he was subsequently appointed a lecturer on classical subjects at Cambridge Univers- 
ity. The author of a dozen novels, principally themes of the Cornish life he knows so well, 
“*Q”’ became famous in America through his completion of ‘‘ St. Ives,’’ the novel left un- 
completed by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


THE HOTWELLS 
DUEL 


AS RELATED IN THE MEMOIRS OF 
JOSHUA FRAMPTON, ESQ., LATE 
HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE 
WELLS, AND SURGEON. HERE 
SET DOWN BY 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


CANNOT pass this year 1790 
without speaking of a ridicu- 
lous adventure which, but that 
it providentially happened at 
the close of our season, when the Spa 
was emptying and our fashionables 
talked more of packing their trunks 
than of the newest scandals, might have 
done me some professional damage, be- 
sides bringing unmerited public laugh- 
ter upon the heads of two honest gen- 
tlemen. 

I have already related how, on the 
approach of autumn, I advertised for an 
assistant. The young man whom I se- 
lected was a Scotsman from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Duncan MacRea by 
name, and no youth of his age could 
have brought better testimonials to 
ability or character. Relying upon 
these, I did not stand out for an inter- 
view—his home lying so far away as 
Largs in Ayrshire—but came to terms at 
once, and he arrived at my door with 
his valise at the untimely hour of five in 
the morning, the fifteenth of October, 
having traveled all the way to Bristol in 
a ship laden with salted herrings. 

I will own that this apparition on my 
doorstep in the cold morning light (he 
had rung the night-bell) surprised me 
somewhat, but I remembered the pro- 
verbial impetuosity of Scotsmen in push- 
ing their fortunes, and his personal ap- 
pearance may have helped to conciliate 
me. Indeed, the face which the lad 
lifted toward my bedroom window 
was a remarkably handsome one, 
though pallid, and the voice in which 
he answered my challenge had a foreign 


The apparition 


Surprised me. 


intonation, but musical and in no way 
resembling the brogue for which I had 
been preparing myself. 

So delighted was I at this dissipation 
of my fears that, slipping on my dress- 
ing-gown (I believe without removing 
my night-cap), and pausing only on the 
landing to call up to the maid servants 
to light a fire and prepare coffee with 
all speed, I hurried downstairs and un- 
barred the door. Whereupon Master 
MacRea instantly and with great frank- 
ness shook me by the hand. 

“It is a great pleasure to me, Dr. 
Frampton, to make your acquaintance, 
more especially, sir, to find you sur- 
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rounded by those evidences of a pros- 
perous practice which I had indeed in- 
ferred from your genteel reticence and 
the quality of your note paper. At 
the end of a long journey, undertaken 
on the strength of that inference, it is 
delightful to find my hopes confirmed.’’ 

He shook me by the hand again, very 
warmly. ‘Taken aback by this extra- 
ordinary address, I gasped once or twice 
and even then could find nothing better 
to say than that he must have found his 
journey fatiguing. 

‘‘Fatiguing, perhaps, but not tire- 
some. To the philosophic mind, Dr. 
Frampton, there should be no such 
thing as tedium, boredom, emu, and 
I trust that mine is philosophic. You 
were much in my thoughts, sir, between 
the attacks of seasickness. By frequent 
perusal I had committed your two 
epistles to memory, and while silently 
rehearsing their well-turned sentences, 
in the words of Dr. Samuel Johnson, I 
pursued in imagination the pleasures of 
hope, yet without listening to the 
whispers of credulity—for I was pre- 
pared to find your flattering description 
fade upon a nearer prospect. But I 
am reassured ! ’’ 

Positively he shook hands for a third 
time. Confound the fellow! I had 
merely hinted that my patients, or the 
most of them, were of good social posi- 
tion, and had offered him board and 
lodging, with a salary of sixty pounds, 
rising five pounds annually. 

‘“‘And by heavens!’’ he exclaimed, 
spinning round on his heel at a sound 
of hasty footsteps crossing the square, 
‘here comes fresh confirmation. A 
black man-servant—and, as I live, in 
a gold-laced hat! Of such things I 
have read in books, but how much live- 
lier is the ocular appeal of reality !’’ 

It was, to be sure, Major Dignum’s 
black valet Gumbo, and with a note for 
me. ‘The fellow’s disordered dress and 
quick breathing spoke of urgency, and I 
broke the seal at once, wondering the 
while what could have befallen the 
major, a retired and gouty West Indian 
whom I had been visiting daily for three 
months, at his apartments in the Grand 
Pump Hotel. 

The missive ran as follows :— 
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‘‘My Dear Dr. FRAMPTON—AsS a friend, 
rather than a patient, I beg you to come to 
me without delay. Pray ask no questions of 
Sambo, who knows nothing. You will need 
no spurring when I tell you that though in no 
worse than my usual health, a few hours may 
see me in eternity. Confidently yours, 

ORLANDO DiGNUM (Major). 


I folded the letter and nodded to 
Sambo. ‘‘ Tell your master that I will 
delay only to shave and dress before 
calling on him.”’ 

The faithful fellow had been watch- 
ing me anxiously. ‘‘For the good 
Lord’s sake, doctor, ain’t you going 
to tell me what’s wrong ?”’ 

‘‘T know as little as you,’’ said I. 
‘But, whatever it is, the Major thinks 
it serious, so run, my man, and say 
that I am following.’’ 

With something like a groan Gumbo 
started off, and I turned to Mr. Mac- 
Rea. ‘‘ You will find a cup of coffee 
in your room,’’ I said. ‘‘ I must attend 
to this sudden call, but possibly by the 
time you have washed and changed I 
may be free to rejoin you at breakfast, 
when we can talk at leisure.’’ 

The young man had caught.up his 
valise, but set it down again and laid 
three fingers on my sleeve. ‘‘ You 
speak of a change of clothes, sir. I will 
be frank with you: these breeches in 
which you behold me are my only ones. 
They were a present from my mother’s 
sister, resident in Paisley, and I mis- 
doubt there will have been something 
amiss in her instructions to the tailor, 
for they gall me damnably—though in 
justice to her and the honest tradesman 
I should add that my legs are out of prac- 
tice since leaving Glasgow. At Largs, 
sir, I reverted to the ancestral kilt.”’ 

‘* You'll wear no such thing about 
the Hotwells,’’ I interposed. 

‘* Indeed I was not thinking it likely. 
My purpose was to procure another pair 
on my arrival, ay, and I would do so 
before breaking fast had not circum- 
stances, which I will not detain you by 
relating, put this for the moment out of 
the question. In public I will thole these 
dreadful articles though it cost me my 
skin, but in private, sir, if as a favor 
you will allow me—if, as a bachelor 
yourself, you will take it sams géne— 
And, by the bye, I trust you will not 
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scruple to point out any small defects in 
my French accent, which has been ac- 
quired entirely from books.’’ 

He had, in fact, pronounced it ‘jeen,’ 
but I had put this by. ‘‘ Quite impos- 
sible, Mr. MacRea. I have to think 
of the servants.’’ 

‘“‘Eh? You have servants !”’ 

‘* Four or five,’’ said I. 

His face fell ludicrously, but almost 
immediately brightened. ‘‘I thought 
by the way you opened the door with 
your own hand—’’ He broke off and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Four or five servants! It 
will be a grand practice of yours ! Well, 
go your ways, Dr. Frampton, and I 
must e’en study to live up to you.’’ 

Having piloted my eccentric upstairs 
and left him to his toilet, I lost no 
time in dressing and presenting myself 
at the Grand Pump Hotel, where I 
found my West Indian friend in a truly 
deplorable state of agitation. His face, 
ordinarily rubicund, bore traces of a 
sleepless night; indeed it was plain that 
he had not changed his clothes since 
leaving the Assembly Rooms where he 
invariably spent his evenings at a game 
of faro for modest stakes. He grasped 
my hand, saying :— 

‘« Ah, my dear friend, you are late !’’ 

‘*T thought I had been moderately 
expeditious,’’ said I. 

‘* Yes, yes—perhaps so.’’ He con- 
sulted his watch. ‘‘ But with an affair 
of this sort hanging over one, the 
minutes drag. And yet, Heaven knows, 
mine may be few enough.’’ 

‘* Pardon me,’’ I said, ‘‘ but to what 
sort of affair are you alluding ?”’ 

‘An affair of honor,’’ he answered. 

‘“Eh?’’ I said. ‘‘A duel! You 
have engaged yourself to fight a duel ?”’ 
He nodded. ‘‘ Then I willhave nothing 
to do with it,’’ I announced. 

‘* Ay,’’ said he, with marked irony; 
‘it is at such a pinch that one dis- 
covers his truefriends! But fortunately, 
I had no sooner dispatched Gumbo in 
search of you than I foresaw some 
chance of this pusillanimity of which 
you have just given me proof.”’ 

‘« Pusillanimity?’’ I interjected. “It 
is nothing of the kind. But you seem 
to forget my position here as honorary 
physician to the Hotwells.’’ 
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‘We'll call it lukewarmness, then,’’ 
he went on, in yet more biting tones. 
‘* At the risk of seeming intrusive, I at 
once knocked up two Irish gentlemen 
on the landing above who had been 
audibly making a night of it while I 
sat here endeavoring to compose my 
thoughts to the calmness proper for 
framing a testamentary disposition. 
Although perfect strangers to me they 
cheerfully granted what you have de- 
nied me; consented with alacrity—nay, 
with enthusiasm—to act as my seconds 
in this affair; and started to carry my 
cartel—which, having gone to bed in 
their boots, they were able to do with 
the smallest possible delay.’’ 

‘*You have not yet told me the na- 
ture of the quarrel,’’ I suggested. 

His face at once resumed its wonted 
color, something more. ‘‘ No; and I 
don’t intend to,’’ he snapped. 

‘*You no longer need my services? ”’ 

‘‘ Fortunately no, since you make 
such a pother of granting them. Stay 
—you might witness my will, to which 
I am about to affix my signature.’’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’ said I. ‘‘ But who 
is to be the other witness? The law 
requires two, you know.”’ 

‘‘Confound it—so it does! 
might ring up the Boots—’’ 

‘* Better avoid dragging the servants 
of the hotel into this business, espe- 
cially if you would keep your intention 
secret. How about Gumbo?’”’ 

‘‘He’s black, to begin with, and 
moreover he benefits under the docu- 
ment to the extent of a small legacy.’’ 

‘‘That rules him out, at any rate. 
Ha!" I exclaimed, glancing out of 
window, ‘‘ the very man!’’ 

“Who ?”’ 

“ An excellent fellow at this moment 
crossing the Gardens towards the Mall 
—he is early this morning; a discreet, 
solid citizen, and able to keep his coun- 
sel as well as any man in the Hotwells; 
our leading jeweler, Mr. Jenkinson.”’ 

I turned sharply, for the Major had 
sunk into his chair with a groan. 

“Jenkinson ?’’ he gasped, ‘‘ Jenkin- 
son? The man’s insatiable— he has 
been watching the hotel in his lust for 
blood! He threatened last night to cut 
my liver out and give it to the crows— 
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my unfortunate liver on which you, 
doctor, have wasted so much pains. 
He used the most extraordinary lan- 
guage—not,’’ the Major added, grip- 
ping the arms of his chair and sitting 
erect, ‘‘not that he shall find me slow 
in answering his threats.’’ 

‘*My dear Maior,’’ I cried, ‘‘ under 
what delusion are you laboring? Mr. 
Jenkinson, believe me, is incapable of 
hurting a fly. You must have mistaken 
your man. Come and see him for your- 
self.”’ Anddrawing him to the window 
I pointed after the retreating jeweler. 

The Major’s brow cleared. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he admitted, ‘‘that is not in the least 
like him. Still, he gave me his name 
as Jenkinson. Oh, that is not the man.’’ 

‘“The name is not uncommon,’’ said 
I. ‘* Excuse me, I must hurry, or he 
will be out of sight.’ And I ran 
downstairs and out into the street as 
Mr. Jenkinson disappeared around the 
corner. Following briskly I brought 
him into sight again a moment before 
he turned into a small tavern—the Lamb 
and Flag—half way down the Mall. 

Nowthe Lamb and Flag enjoyed a low 
reputation, and for a citizen of ordinary 
respectability to be seen entering it at 
that hour—well, it invited surmise. 
In short, it was indeed almost with 
consternation that, following into the 
dirty bar, I surprised him in the act 
of raising a glass of brandy to his lips 
with a trembling hand. 

I certainly took him aback and he 
almost dropped the glass. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Dr. Frampton,’’ he stammered, 
‘‘pray do not think—this indulgence— 
not a habit, I assure you. Oh, doctor, 
I have passed a fearful night!’’ 


“Indeed ? If my services can be of 
use—’’ 

‘No, no,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘At least, 
not yet.” 


“It seems then, that I am doubly 
inopportune,’’ I said, ‘‘ for I have been 
following you to ask a small favor—not 
for myself, but for a certain Major Dig- 
num at the Grand Pump Hotel; noth- 
ing more than the attesting of a signa- 
ture; a matter of form.”’ 

‘““Major Dignum? Ah, yes, the 
name is familiar to me from the Cour- 
ant’s Visitors’ List... Mr. Jenkinson 
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passed an agitated hand across his fore- 
head. ‘I cannot recall seeing him in 
my shop. By all means,—to oblige the 
gentleman—in my unhappy frame of 
mind—it will be a—a distraction.’’ 

So back I led the jeweler, and 
ushered him up to the apartment where 
the Major sat impatiently awaiting us. 

‘‘Good morning, sir,’’ the Major be- 
gan with a bow. ‘‘So your name's 
Jenkinson? Most extraordinary ! 

‘* Extraordinary !’’ the Major repeat- 
ed, as he bent over the papers to sign 
them. ‘‘I am asking you, Mr. Jenkin- 
son, to witness this signature to my last 
will and testament. In the midst of 
life—what is your Christian name ?”’ 

‘William, sir.’’ 

“‘Incredible!’’ The Major bounced 
up from his chair and sat down again 
trembling, while he fumbled with his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘‘Ah, no—to besure 
—I gave it to myseconds,’’ he muttered. 
‘« In the midst of life—’’ 

““You may well say so, sir.’’ The 
jeweler took a seat and adjusted his 
spectacles. ‘‘A man,’’ Mr. Jenkinson 
continued, dipping his pen wide of the 
ink pot, ‘‘on the point of exchanging 
time for eternity—’’ 

‘“‘That thought is peculiarly un- 
pleasant to me just now,’’ the Major 
interrupted. ‘‘ May I beg you not to 
enlarge upon it?’’ 

‘““But I must, sir!’' cried out Mr. 
Jenkinson, as though the words were 
wrested from him by an inward agony, 
and, tearing open his coat, he plucked 
a packet of folded papers from his 
breast pocket and slapped it down upon 
the table. ‘‘ You have called me in, 
gentlemen, to witness a will. I ask you 
in return to witness mine—which must 
be, at least, ten times as urgent.’’ 

“Another will!’’ I glanced at the 
Major, who stared wildly about him, 
but could only mutter ‘‘ Jenkinson ! 
William Jenkinson !’”’ 

‘To-morrow, sir,’’ pursued the jewel- 
er, his voice rising almost to a scream, 
““you may have forgotten the transient 
fears which drove you to this highly 
proper precaution. For you the sun 
will shine, the larks sing; your blood 
will course with its accustomed liveli- 
ness and your breast expand to the 
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health-giving breeze. I don’t blame 
you for it. But you’ll admit it’s a totally 
different thing to repose beneath the 
churchyard sod on a mere point of hon- 
or with an assassin’s bullet in your 
heart—not to mention he threatened to 
tear it out and fling it to the crows! ’”’ 

‘““The deuce !’’ shouted the Major, 
‘‘ your heart, did you say ?”’ 

‘«T did, sir.’’ 

‘“ You are quite sure! ‘ Your heart?’ 
—you are certain it was your heart? 
Not your liver? Think, man!’’ 

‘He did not so much as allude to 
that organ, sir, though I have no doubt 
he was capable of it.’’ 

While we gazed upon one another, 
lost in a maze of extravagant surmise, 
a riotous rush of feet took the staircase 
by storm, and the door crashed open be- 
fore two hilarious Irishmen, of whom 
the spokesman wore the reddest thatch 
of hair it has ever been my lot to cast 
eyes on. 

The Major presented them as Captain 
Tom O’ Halloran and Mr. Finucane. 

‘And we've had the divvle’s own 
luck, Major, dear,’’ announced Captain 
O’Halloran. ‘‘ The blayguard’s from 
home. Ah, now, don’t be dispirited— 
tis an early walk he’s after takin’; at 
laste that’s what theslip of a girl towld 
us who answered the door. For what 
d’ye suppose he calls himself at home ? 
A jooler, sorr; a dirthy jooler.’’ 

‘(A jeweler! ’’ I cried aloud. 

‘No more, no less. So I said to the 
gurrl, ‘You may tell your master,’ I 
said, ‘ there’s two gentlemen have call- 
ed and will have his blood yet,’ I 
said; ‘but any time will do between 
this and to-morrow.’ And with that 
Icame away. But Mr. Finucane here 
suggested that we might save time and 
engage the surgeon. So on our way back 
we rang up Dr. Frampton. No luck 
again; the doctor was out. But we’ve 
brought along his assistant, if that’s 
any use to you, and he’s downstairs at 
this moment on the door mat.”’ 

The captain put his head outside and 
whistled. Mr. Finucane assisted with 
a lifelike imitation of a coach-horn, 
and Mr. MacRea, thus summoned, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

I cannot accurately describe what 
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followed, for the jeweler, by casting 
himself into my arms, engaged a dis- 
proportionate share of my attention. I 
believe the Major caught up a loo-table 
and held it before him as a shield. 
* * * * Ok * 

‘“You see,’’ said Mr. MacRea that 
afternoon as I escorted him to the of- 
fice of the Bath Coaching Company, to 
book his seat for that city, ‘‘ on arriving 
at the Hotwells last evening I naturally 
wished, Dr. Frampton, to assure my- 
self as to your position as a medical man. 
I could think of no better method to 
arrive at this than by mingling with the 
gay throng in the Assembly Rooms; 
and I deemed that to take a hand at cards 
at the public tables would be the surest 
way to overhear the chit-chat of the 
fashionable world. But alas, sir, at the 
first table I lost—not heavily indeed, 
yet considerably. I rose and changed 
to another table; again I lost—this 
time the last sixpence in my pocket. 
Now it is an idiosyncrasy of mine 
maybe; but I cannot lose at cards 
without losing also my temper; and 
the form it takes with me, Dr. Framp- 
ton, is too often an entirely incon- 
trollable impulse to pull the win- 
ner’s nose. So, sir, last night, pen- 
niless and in a foreign land, I paced 
to and fro beneath the trees in front 
of the Assembly Rooms, and when 
this Mr. Jenkinson emerged, I accosted 
him and pulled his nose. To my as- 
tonishment he gave me a ticket and 
assured me that I should hear from him. 
Sir, we have no such practice at Largs, 
but it is my desire to conform with the 
customs of this country, especially in 
matters of etiquette. Consequently after 
pulling the second gentleman’s nose I 
handed him the first gentleman’s ticket, 
having none of my own, and being 
entirely ignorant (in the darkness) that 
it bore the first gentleman’s name. 
You say that even after apologizing. 
It is impossible for me to continue here 
as your assistant. I am glad then, that 
prudence counselled metoengage myself 
to Dr. Mathers of Bath, on the chance 
that you proved unsatisfactory ; and I 
thank you for the month’s salary which I 
could not perhaps claim, as a right, but 
which I am happy to accept as a favor.” 


j {1 only thing more astonishing 
than the swift completeness 
with which children let go of 
: life’s interests when they tumble 
asleep at night, is the complete swift- 
ness with which they pick those inter- 
ests up again at the moment of waking 
in the morning; it is as if the mere lift- 
ing of their eyelashes sets their brains 
working and their tongues wagging. 

Hugh was the first to open his eyes. 

‘“T bagacow,”’ he said firmly, apro- 
pos of nothing and apparently to no- 
body, but sitting up in bed belligerent- 
ly prepared to defend his claim against 
all comers. 

“Oh, not to-day, not to-day!”’ 
wailed Angela from the next room, 
waking in horror. 

She was a child to whom existence 
was nothing if not intense. She had 
temperament. Hugh thrilled expect- 
antly at hearing her scrambling out of 
bed, for he knew that she would have 
reasons, and would voice them. 

‘“T bag a cow,’’ he repeated, with 
relish. 

Cecil, Hugh’s bedfellow, who had 
been squirming like a cocoon and grunt- 
ing ‘‘ I bag a—, I bag a—”’ in rumin- 
ating indecision, now jumped raptur- 
ously on the floor with the happy 
announcement, 

‘*T bag a butting billygoat?’’ 

The rapture, though, was all feigned, 
and was to offset his consciousness that 
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even at its best a second choice is a 
wretchedly poor thing. 

The other two apparently cared 
nothing about his goat or about him. 
They had a different matter on hand. 

‘“T derseech of you not to bag a cow 
to-day, Hugh,’’ gasped Angela, appear- 
ing in the doorway, garbed spiritually 
in flowing white, her flushed little face 
looking fearfully appealing under her 
sleep-tangled mop of hair. ‘‘I want to 
give my dolls a tea-party this afternoon, 
it is Saturday, you know, and they'll 
need milk and butterand custard and--"" 

‘‘T bag a cow,’ was Hugh’s stoical 
reiteration. He knew full well the 
value of coolness and brevity as aggra- 
vating factors. 

“and ice-cream.”’ 
hands. 

“T bag a cow.”’ 

‘‘--and clabber, and every cow thing 
you can think of.’’ She was now danc- 
ing in desperation. 

‘‘T bag a cow,’’ yawned Hugh con- 
clusively. He expressed his entire dis- 
missal of the controversy by kissing his 
hand to an imaginary -audience like a 
circus contortionist, folding his arms 
and lowering himself head first over the 
foot-rail of the bed, whence, swinging 
by his toes, he proceeded to gather up 
his stockings by his teeth. 

Angela sat down on the floor and 
sobbed. 

That the bagged cow and the conse- 
quently unprocurable delicacies were 
all make-believe did not in the least as- 
suage her sufferings ; nor did she dream 
of defying Hugh by helping herself to 
such cow-things as she needed. The 
game had laws as unbreakable as they 
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were galling. Her tea-party was ruined 
and her sobs were bitter. 

‘“‘“What do you bag?’ asked Cecil 
artfully, hoping to woo her from woe. 

‘‘Bag a ring-tailed monkey!’’ she 
sobbed, scorning allurement, and re- 
ferring solely to the pendant Hugh of 
the prehensile toes. 

‘““Want my butting billygoat?’’ per- 
severed the Good-Hearted. 

Angela turned upon him furiously 
with the frantic demand :— 

“‘And what would a butting billy- 
goat do at a tea-party ?’”’ 

‘* Butt,’’ answered Cecil tersely. His 
philanthropy was exhausted. He wash- 
ed his hands of her and 
ostentatiously cast his_ 
lot with Hugh. 

Thus badly began a 
day which so far as An- 
gela was concerned was 
a piling up of agony, 
for hers was a clinging 
nature which far pre- 
ferred that she should 
from time to time have 
her ears boxed rather 
than that she should 
not be noticed at all.. 

She was more than 
ready to be good. It 
took but the outside and 
inside comforts of her 
Saturday clothes and 
breakfast to put her in 
heart for a fresh start, 
and thus doubly inspired 
she raced into the gar- 
den on a hunt for sun- ‘ ,; 
shine and companion- 
ship. 

The butcher had just 
paid his visit and had 
left with the boys some 
ox eyes which they had 
ordered of him at the 
instigation of their 
teacher of ‘‘science,’’a 
lady who believed that 
by cutting up pieces of 
animals children would 
be brought to respect the beauties 
and rights of the animal kingdom. 
Sprawled on a box and armed with pen- 


knives, Hugh and Cecil were reducing 


“T berseech you not to bag a cow.” 
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their trophies to lenses and corneas and 
irises. The back stoop was fairly awash 
with aqueous and vitreous humors. They 
were having a gorgeous, messy time. 

‘Why, what in this world are you 
doing ?’’ cried Angela, joyfully prepar- 
ing to sprawl on the box, too. 

‘‘ Sawing wood,’’ said Hugh. 

‘* Pinfeathering a turkey,’ said Cecil. 

These sarcasms recalled to Angela 
the fact of the recent coldness, and her 
heart sank, but she sought to cajole 
them by the truly feminine expedient 
of pretending to view their occupation 
with fear and horror. 

‘‘Oh, you nasty creatures!’’ she 
cried. They did not 
soften. 

“Ugh! How can 
you?’’ Still silence. 

‘Such disgustingly 
slithery things! It would 
make me sick to touch 
them !’’ Heaven knows 
her only intention was 
to be agreeable and 
communicative. But 
the boys took new an- 
noyance at every word 
she uttered. 

‘““Who unpeeled a 
fish-eye only last week, 
I’d like to know?” 


bellowed Cecil. 

“It—, it—, it was _ 
boiled,’’ faltered An- 
gela. 


‘“‘And then put the 
unpeelable hard center 
in the hole in her ring 
where the garnet used 
to be?” 

‘‘It—, it looked like 
a pearl.’’ 

‘““Well, you’re just 
ar as nasty as we are, so 
Wo get away from here and 
aa leave us alone.”’ 

a Hemphrs ‘Did you hear? 
; get away,’’ sec- 
: onded Hugh, and 
he threatened to 
cast at her a horrid little dab of choroid 
coat. 

Angela marveled that tactics which 

were successful when other girls tried 
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them on her brothers should fail so 
utterly when she tried them on her 
brothers herself. 

She felt that she abhorred boys. It is 
a good plan to feel 
that way when boys 
won’t have any- 
thing to do with 
you. Itsaves worlds 
of self-respect. 

‘« 7 have as much 
right in the garden 
as anybody,’’ she 
observed with dig- 
nity, ‘‘and I came 
to find my cat, not 
to waste my time 


with you. Here, 
Tabby, Tabby, 
Tabby!” 


But for answer 
the boys embittered 
her retreat by hurl- 
ing after her a harrowing chorus— 


‘« Angela’s mad, and I am glad, 
And I know what will please her ; 
A bottle of gin to make her grin, 
And Jakey Hart to squeeze her!’’ 


The bottle of gin and Jakey Hart 
were small matters compared with the 
thought that the heaven-suggesting 
word ‘‘ Angela ’’ could be tortured into 
such a libel. 

Cat Tabby was in sight but seemed 
pleased with the fact that she was out of 
reach on a neighbor’s fence. She, too, 
had just had her breakfast—which ac- 
counts for her hauteur. 

Breakfast, or the want of it, works 
differently in cat kind and human kind. 
A breakfastless cat is the lovingest sort 
of a beast. 

‘‘Oh, Tabby, come! Come, kitty, 
kitty !’’ implored Angela, her heart 
yearning painfully after her pet as she 
saw that the cat did not intend to budge. 
At least Tabby refused to budge in the 
expected direction, but after a long look 
at Angela as if to say that both were 
mistaken and that neither knew the 
other, she resolutely took a fenceward 
course into still further remoteness. 

The only way to truly own a cat is 
such a sad way; it is to have her buried 
in your back yard. 


Kissing his hand to an imaginary audience. 
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‘‘Debbo, doggie,’’ said Angela, ad- 
dressing the hound despairingly, but 
infusing a loud sprightliness into her 
tone in hopes of planting a pang of 
jealousy in the de- 
parting cat, ‘‘Come 
here, sweetness, 
and let me hear 
your heart thug: 
ging inside of you.”’ 
This fearful and di- 
verting sound was 
yours to hear if you 
succeeded in put- 
ting your ear at just 
the right place in 
Debbo’s prominent 
ribs. To-day Deb- 
bo refused to ac- 
*“ commodate Angela 
even to that small 
extent. He sub- 
mitted to one brief 
caress, his head angled as far away 
as possible and shivering with resigna- 
tion. Then he got up with a tremend- 
ous lunge as if obliged to go on a long 
journey, but sat down, hard, only three 
feet off. Angela sadly took the hint. 

Debbo suffered over the occurrence 
quite as much as she. A dog is not 
made like a cat, and cannot cut an old 
friend without blushing for it. 

Angela, casting her eyes wildly be- 
tween heaven and earth in search of 
some body or thing that would either 
love ‘or be loved, saw passing in the 
road two acquaintances of hers belong- 
ing to the next higher grade at school. 

‘“Why, hullo, Gladys; hullo, Hil- 
da,’’ hailed she, rushing radiantly out 
to them. ‘‘I guess I’ll walk a little 
way with you.”’ 

‘Guess again,’’ they said, coming to 
a cool stop. ‘‘ You run right back 
home. We won't be bothered with 
hittle girls.” : 

The horror of being little! The in- 
grained wickedness of it! At the ac- 
cusation how the hot blood scorches 
through the veins and burningly reaches 
the brain to shrivel up one’s happiness 
and pride of life! Oh, blessed grown- 
ups, who never by any chance can find 
themselves in company for which they 
are too little ! 
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Sent home, and knowing that one 
has ultimately to go there, one may 
temporarily salve one’s battered inde- 
pendence by taking as long a route as 
possible, so Angela made a soothing de- 
tour by way of a neighbor’s garden. In 
it were two baby girls in a big box. 

‘““What are you doing?’’ demanded 
Angela. Her rebuffs were making her 
ferocious,—at least in vuice. 

‘« Playin’ houth,’’ stammered the in- 
nocents. 

“I'm going to play house, too,’’ an- 
nounced Angela with unabated fierce- 


ness. 
‘‘All ’ight,’’ they conceded gloomily. 
‘* Vou be our muzzer.’’ 


‘‘Ah, ha,’’ snorted Angela. ‘‘Come 
here, children. Mother’s going to 
spank you.’’ Which she did. It was 


the one duty of motherhood which ap- 
pealed to her at the moment. 

They began to cry. 

“It hurts me worse than it hurts 
you,’’ panted Angela, continuing the 
laying on of hands. 

“You go ’way!’’ they screamed, 
‘“We jes’ don’t want to play wiv dig 
girls. Mamma! Mamma!” 

As this last call was to a mother who 
was much more than imaginary, Ange- 
la made a quick retreat and sought her 
own yard,—safe, but joyless. So she 
was ‘‘big’’ now, was she? Well, it 
did not seem to fit her for society any 
better than ‘‘littleness.’’ 

Finding all outdoors to be leagued 
against her happiness, she entered the 
house. Visitors were there, so she 
crawled under the grand piano and lis- 
tened to their conversation. 

‘“‘And never left a scar,’’? Aunt Emma 
was saying triumphantly. Angela knew 
the thumb story and liked it for its gori- 
ness. It reflected credit upon the fam- 
ily, too, for it is not everyone who has 
a relative who once chopped off the 
tip of her thumb, picked that gruesome 
chip out of the kindling wood, and took 
it to a doctor who sewed it back again. 

‘*Such wonderful things as the sur- 
geons do nuwadays,”’ said a visitor; 
‘did I ever tell you—"' and off she 
went upon a ghastly account of one of 
her inside organs which had wonderfully 
been removed, aired, scrubbed. rinsed. 
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scraped and returned, entailing expense 
and suffering too frightful to mention. 
But she mentioned them until Angela’s 
sympathetic interior was wrung to a 
pulp. 

‘T guess I’ve missed about the ser- 
yants and about the babies,’’ thought 
she regretfully. ‘‘ Insides always come 
after the servants and the babies. But 
they'll talk about the church people 
next, and that’s most interesting of all."’ 

‘‘Let me tell you the most aw/ul 
thing!’’ begged a lady anxiously. ‘‘I 
heard it on good authority. Without 
doubt it’s perfectly true. Such a nice- 
appearing man, too!”’ 

‘‘Who, dear?’’ chorused the others, 
all but tumbling out of their chairs. 

‘“‘ Why, our own Mr. Rathbone !’’ 

‘‘What in the wor/d is it?’ throbbed 
the chorus. 

That's what Angela wanted to know. 
Mr. Rathbone was the new minister. 

‘*Oh, I can hardly speak of it,’’ con- 
tinued the narrator, dropping her voice 
thrillingly, ‘‘but, fancy, my dears, 
they say he actually—’’ and draining 
an imaginary bottle, she shut her eyes 
and wobbled her head about. 

This was better than all expectation. 

‘If you think he'll be drunk next 
Sunday,’’ sang out Angela gleefully, 
‘‘T’ll stay for the sermon, sure/"’ 

Upheld by the waistbands, she swam 
through the air for one giddy minute 
and found herself stranded in the entry, 
with the admonition ringing in her ears 
to stay where she belonged. 

Truly, that was getting to be her 
problem: where dd she belong? Had 
she been a boy, at this crisis she would 
have revenged herself upon a callous 
world by breaking its laws and abusing 
its creatures. Being a girl, and therefore 
hideously circumscribed, she saw no es- 
cape save by the avenues of the mind, 
the imagination and religion. She first 
tried the library and scoured through 
some dozen books in the vain hope of 
finding a heroine of the only right and 
interesting age—a young one. If they 
were over fifteen years of age she had 
no use forthem. She considered twenty 
years mellow to rottenness. Just now, 
when her nerves were unequal to the 
strain, she stumbled upon a heroine of 
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thirty. Thirty! Anda heroine! 

At this desperate juncture she forsook 
the upper world and retired to the coal 
cellar, her holy of holies in times of 
grief. Grown people are allowed to 
muse whenever and wherever they 
please, but a child has to get well out 
of sight for the exercise of this preroga- 
tive lest it be called to account for 
‘* sulking.”’ 

The coal cellar was a delightful place 
for musing. Its attractions were many 
and all soothing for the nerves. As 
Angela stepped within the magic solace 
of its musty, dusty dimness, lit only 
by such rays from the outside as filtered 
through cracks or old nail holes, the 
dross of humanity fell away from her 
and she became pure spirit. 

Sitting upon the coal heap and wrig- 
gling persistently until she had hol- 
lowed out a chairlike hole for herself, 
she clasped her hands religiously and 
sent her thoughts upward along one of 
the brightest rays of light until she 
found herself a suppliant at the celestial 
Throne of Grace. There was no im- 
piety about it. It was a most churchly 
and reverent proceeding. Without dar- 
ing to lift her eyes, she could yet plainly 
see the Wondrous Presence on thethrone. 
Garbed in awful white and holding a 
bunch of forked lines in one hand, the 
vision was to her a compound of the 
Jupiter in the mythology books and her 
earthly father. (Her earthly father 
could be very awe-inspiring when he 
appeared before her in punitive mood 
and clothed in a night-robe and a 
mighty wrath, as he sometimes did 
when she and the boys became vocal 
and sportive too early in the morning.) 

Sobbing devoutly, Angela hurled un- 
answerable questions into the heavenly 
space. Why had she been born un- 
loved ? Why brunette instead of blond? 
Why with curly hair instead of long, 
smooth locks, straight as a poker and 
the color of molasses candy? Why was 
she always too large or too small for 
the particular coterie after which she 
had longings? Why had she vast af- 
fections for which nobody had the 
slightest use? Why had she been put 
upon this dismal earth at all? Why? 
why ? why? 
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In spite of receiving no answer, she 
found the atmosphere of heaven calm- 
ing in the main, and soon descended 
the Jacob’s ladder of light with tem- 
perament chastened and an inclination 
to try another ray to find out where 
that might lead. 

It left her at the portals of a holy 
cloister, so she very naturally entered 
and became a nun, a saintly, beautiful 
creature as purely wan as a lily. Her 
mother and father, the boys, Aunt 
Emma and all the visitors were plead- 
ing with her not to immolate herself 
forever and leave them comfortless, but 
she bravely detached their clinging fin- 
gers and flung herself frantically and 
very picturesquely to a luminous cross. 
Angelic voices were singing something 
terribly sad. Of course, everybody was 
crying. ‘Then the iron doors shut her 
in for the rest of her life. 


‘What are you doing 2?” 
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The real tears chased down Angela's 
cheeks and splashed upon the coal. 
Oh, dear, if only the mothers and 
fathers, the boys, the Aunt Emma’s, 
the cats, the dogs, the lady visitors, 
the big girls, the little girls would love 


She swam through 
the air for one 
giddy minute. 


her right now and not wait until those 
iron doors clanged to ! 

Real tears or no real tears, she was 
having a very nice time and felt amaz- 
ingly cheered. When she grew tired 
of the restrictions of the convent she 
came out, wriggled herself further into 
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the comforts of the coal heap, and then 
raced happily up that line of light which 
led to the wonderful future-land where 
she had a house and home of her ‘‘truly”’ 
own, filled to overflowing with lovely 
children. 


They were all girls, all two 


/ 


years old, all yellow-haired, and all 
perpetually dressed in white with blue 
sashes around their waists. 

Those dream-children she had tender- 
ly mothered for months and years, and 
they were wonderfully alive to her. 
They had their separate names and dis- 
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tinctive attributes and dispositions. 
Nanna Daisy was a cuddling kind 
of child, very yellow as to hair and 
very blue as to sash, and she had a 
particularly warm feel when you took 
her into your arms. Here, Angela 
drew a long and rapturous breath—oh, 
ever to have something warm and 
squirming in her arms! The terrible 
deliciousness of it! Something that 
would not hiss, spit, and scratch when 
caressed too long—as Tabby did. Tab- 
by made a sufficiently squirming infant, 
but she was uncertain as to temper, yet 
Angela often took the consequences and 
manceuvered her into doll’s clothes for 
the sake of enjoying the ‘‘ aliveness’”’ 
of her. 

She wondered how it would seem to 
have a child without a tail, and could 
not quite make up her mind whether 
such a child would own an advantage 
or suffer from a lack, for there is no 
denying that a striped tail lashing out 
from under a baby’s dress gives an in- 
fant a piquant charm. 

The tail question faded into insig- 
nificance during the excitement of put- 
ting the children to bed. They were 
allowed to have a rollicking good time 
in their little long nightgowns, and 
girls though they were, they were ev- 
couraged to turn somersaults. If they 
were particularly sleepy they were per- 
mitted to skip prayers. Nor were they 
told that if they 
were good angels 
would come and 
watch at their bed- 
side. My good gra- 
cious! who wants 
angels, in the mid- 
dle of the night, in 
a dark room? How 
is one to tell them 
from ghosts ? 

It was so quiet / 
in the house after -“¢ 
the children had ~ 
gone to sleep, and 
so ‘‘spooky’’ on 
account of that stu- 
pid angel idea, that 
Angela repented of 
her entirely femin- 
ine household and 


She sent her thoughts upward. 
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made up her mind, after all, she had bet- 
ter havea husband. He would be useful 
in the event of burglars. Because, of 
course, angels can’t hurt you, nor 
ghosts either, for that matter — but 
burglars are of sterner stuff. Yes, she’d 
have a husband. 

Choosing him was no light matter. 
She wanted him to have a noble profes- 
sion, and she had a leaning towards the 
ministry, except that she could not 
countenance in a man the wearing of a 
black wrapper in so public a place as 
the aisle of a church, where he was ex- 
pected to shake hands with the strang- 
ers. So she settled on her second 
choice. Her husband should be the 
driver of a grocer’s delivery wagon, for 
such a man would not only be noble 
but he could take her out driving, on 
the front seat, whenever she asked him. 

At this point, house, children, hus- 
band, all vanished. Outside from the 
sunny, radiant garden Hugh and Cecil 
were calling for her,— 

‘Angela! oh, Angela! where are 
you? We want you! We want you 
to play a game with us! ”’ 

They were looking for her? They 
had missed her? They really wanted 
her? This good old world, how sweet 
it is to be of it! 

Emitting calliope shrieks of ‘‘ Here I 
am! Wait a minute!’’ she tore up- 
stairs and out into the blinding sun- 
shine, eager to dis- 
cover what special 
delight they had in 
store for her. 

‘“Why, where 
have you been, any- 
way ?’’ they asked, 
rather resentfully. 
They were of that 
sex which kicks a 
slipper off to-day 
and expects to find 
it in that exact spot 
two years after to- 
morrow. ‘‘ We've 
been looking for 
you a long time. 
Now —er, we're 
playing Indian. I’m 
Indian and he won’t 
stay dead when he’s 
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killed. We want you tocome and die.”’ 

‘‘ Want me to play Indian with you?”’ 

““Yes.’? ‘Am I Pocahontas ?”’ 
““Naw.”’ ‘Captain John Smith?’’ ‘‘Aw 
naw! didn’t I tell you?’”’ ‘‘ You want 
me just to stay dead after I’m killed ?”’ 
‘“That’s it.” 

Her first impulse was towards digni- 
fied refusal. But she was lonely. And 
philosophy counseled that those who 
are ambitious to play with little boys 


had better go when asked. The game 
is more apt to come off. 

‘‘All right,’’ said Angela, resolutely. 

She played long and faithfully, but 
her heart was back in the coal hole, and 
she warmed with the comfortable knowl- 
edge that there she had a beautiful hus- 
band who adored her for her charming 
companionable self, and not for the con- 
venient knack of knowing enough to 
stay dead after he had killed her. 
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AISIE JEDBURGH poked 
her bedroom fire with the 
care of a finished voluptu- 
ary and drew two low chairs 
close to it. 

‘* Now we'll have a nice long talk, 
Millie,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s only a little 
after six, and dinner isn’t till eight, and 
as you’ve brought your maid you 
needn’t go to dress till half-past seven 
at the earliest. How funny I shall find 
it to have a maid! Does she sponge 
your face and wash your hands, and 
aren't you dreadfully afraid of her?’’ 

Lady Mildred drew her chair closer 
to the fire, for the night was cold, and 
took off her pince-nez. She was ex- 
pensively but rather shabbily dressed, 
that is to say, her clothes had once been 
admirable. 

“Ves, dreadfully,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I 
always was frightened of servants. It 
will be quite different with you, Maisie. 
In ten days you will put your nose in 
the air, it always is rather in the air, 
dear, and be quite unconscious of them, 
as if you had been born and bred to ‘it. 
I have always said that it was your 
métier to make other people stand in 
subordinate positions.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s nonsense,’’ said Maisie 
very decidedly. ‘‘ But do you really 
think that I shan’t be frightened long 
of major domos and maximus domos, 
and being a bride, and powdered foot- 
men ?”’ 

“‘T’m sure you won't. Oh, how 
odd the world is! Here am I having 
always been used to that sort of thing, 
and never having got used to it or lik- 
ing it, while you, on tbe other hand, 
have always lived so quietly in this dear 
old Cambridge, whereas, whereas—”’ 

‘« Whereas what ?’’ asked Maisie. 

“« Whereas—well, it sounds snobbish 
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of me to say it, but I assure you I am 
not a snob. What I mean is this.’’ 
Lady Mildred paused and looked at the 
fire with half-shut eyes, in the manner 
of short-sighted people. ‘‘It is just 
this, Maisie, and it’s a good example 
of the way in which classes mix them- 
selves up and prove without any scream- 
ing democracy that there are no such 
things. Here am I, Agincourta, as you 
always used to call me, with whole 
rows of Earls and such folk behind me, 
and really I belong to quite a different 
class of people. I feel hopelessly out 
of it at home. Oh, good gracious, how 
bored I get with the parties we have, 
and the parties I go to; the men who 
shoot all day and the girls who run af- 
ter the men; and then in the evening 
cards or dancing, but always flirting. 
I couldn’t flirt, you know, dear; I 
simply couldn’t, so it is lucky nobody 
wants to flirt with me. But girls of my 
own age and in our set, in the main, 
think about nothing else; they are 
really like barmaids.”’ 

Maisie burst out laughing. 

‘*O, Millie, you are getting seriouser 
and seriouser,’’ she cried. 

““T think I am. But then when I 
went to college I was completely at 
home, and completely happy. I had 
so many friends there among girls who 
had to earn their own living, or who 
really wanted to be educated and’ 
thought about other things than marry- 
ing arich man. ‘There are so many de- 
lightful things in the world besides rich 
men, you know. I couldn’t imagine 
marrying any of the young men whom 
I see at home, and they equally can’t 
imagine asking me to. They shoot well 
or they are athletic or handsome and 
have money, but, but—”’ 

Maisie laughed. 
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“T’m sure from your point of view don’t care what anybody else thinks, not 
that describes Percy exactly,’’ she said. even what you think, dear Agincourta.”’ 
‘* He is all that. Now answer me truly, Lady Mildred shuffled her large feet 
because you do know him. Don’t you on the fender and brought down a 
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think he is just handsome and rich and sounding cataract of fire-irons. 

athletic, and nothing else whatever ? ‘‘ Dear me, I am so sorry,’’ she mur- 
Perhaps you don’t even think him hand- mured dropping them again severally. 
some. You see, I love himso much I ‘ Perhaps they would be better lying 


“* Do you really think I shan’t be frightened of being a bride ?”” 
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down. Well, Maisie, I will be quite 
frank. I’m sure Percy is an excellent 
man, but I am wrong, no doubt—I 
could myself no more look forward to 
spending my life with him than—’’ 

“Than I could with a Cambridge 
professor,’’ put in Maisie. 

Lady Mildred gave this interpolation 
a moment’s consideration ; in the light- 
est conversation even she never assented 
to anything she did not agree with. 

-‘* Yes, just that,’’ she said. 

‘Dear Agincourta!’’ cried Maisie 
with effusive pity. 

‘*I know; we seem inexplicable to 
each other,’’ she said, ‘‘ and that is one 
of the reasons why we get on so well. 
Let’s see, oh, yes, my class—that is an 
odious expression, but what is one to 
say—-my class seems to me as a whole 
without interests, and therefore unin- 
teresting.’’ 

‘“You wrong them, 
‘‘they are charming.’’ 

“You have proved you think so by 
your engagement to Percy Royston. 
But I, if I could choose my fate, would 
chgose to have been born like you, in 
what people call the professional class, 
because by nature I belong to it. Then 
it would have been natural that I 
should go to college; instead, I had 
a regular battle about it. It really 
- was a great blow to my mother, not so 
much that I should go, but that -I 
should want to. It would have been 
natural, too, that I should have taken 
up education as a profession; perhaps 
I might even have got a lectureship 
here. And then, perhaps—”’ 

‘Then perhaps,’’ put in Maisie, 
‘‘you would have married a don. O 
. my! And you would never have spent 
summers in London, and autumns in 
your country house, and winters in the 
counties, and springs on the Riviera, 
and then London again. I’m going to 
do all those things, and oh, how I shall 
love it! I shall hunt and take lunch 
to the shooters, and play bridge and 
dance and flirt, yes, flirt, darling—dear 
Agincourta, I only said that to make 
you look like one of your ancestors— 
and sing and laugh and talk, and never 
go to sleep because it’s such waste of 
time, and have Percy always with me, 


said Maisie; 
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and read af’ the 
There! ”’ 

Lady Mildred laughed, showing very 
white teeth. She had no other passable 
feature, take them singly, but she was 
somehow charming to look at. Her 
hands, it is true, were beautiful, long 
and fnely-fingered, but hands do not 
count. And she seldom laughed. 

‘““Not that I am not fond of Cam- 
bridge,’’ continued Maisie, ‘‘ but then, 
you see, I am fond of everything. In 
a way I like these nice dull days, and 
these nice old learned people here; 
they are like cows in a country land- 
scape. And certainly I enjoyed college 
enormously. Don’t think I am entirely 
frivolous, Agincourta.”’ : 

‘*No?”’ asked Agincourta with in- 
terest but with no innuendo in her tone. 

‘No, dear. I went in for Greek 
art, as you know; I go in for it still. 
Those people are so extremely well 
made. Oh, Agincourta, I just love 
making you look shocked, but they 
are. I spend hours in the Cast Mus- 
eum, and if I was not talking to you 
I should quite possibly be reading 
Overbeck. Oh, yes, Percy was in the 
class, too; don’t be so sly, dear, but 
quite apart from him. And when I go 
a-revolving in ‘upper succles’ I shall 
continue to take in the Hellenic journal. 
And the professor is a great friend of 
mine ; he’s an old darling.’’ 

‘* Professor who ?’’ asked Mildred. 

‘‘ Professor Rossington. Why?’’ 

“Nothing. I know him well. 
is charming, is he not ?”’ 

Maisie looked at her friend a moment 
with a glance that, developed, might 
have become what is known as a ques- 
tioning glance. In her case it did not 
get so far. 

‘Yes, and he is always bringing me 
photographs of new discoveries,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘and we talk over fifth cen- 
tury noses, and sometimes he gets so 
learned that I don’t follow him exactly, 
but I always say, ‘‘Ah, yes, ah, yes,”’ 
with the stress on the ‘Ah.’ Yes, he’s 
an old darling, and I love him.”’ 

‘‘ Not very old,’’ said Lady Mildred. 

‘‘ Practically very old,’’ said Maisie. 
‘‘By the way, he is dining here to- 
night, and I think he sits on your other 


improper novels. 


He 
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side. Anyhow he must be thirty-five. 
Percy’s only twenty-four, you know.” 

Lady Mildred looked fixedly at the 
fire a moment. 

‘‘Oh, Maisie, fancy you with all 
these people about and living here want- 
ing to change!’’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
Rossington always seems to me a really 
cultured man. He has nice manners, 
too, and then of course. he is ¢he au- 
thority on Greek sculpture. It will be 
delightful being next him.’’ 

‘‘Oh, we're the greatest friends,’ 
said Maisie. ‘‘ Good gracious, it’s half- 
past seven and I must fly. There are 
all the cards to put in people’s places. 
When I'm married I shall always have 
a man to tell people where they sit, just 
inside the dining-room dor, don’t you 
know? It saves so much trouble. You 
know your room, dear, next mine, and 
have you got everything ?’”’ 

‘*Scott will have unpacked,’’ said 
Lady Mildred, and in her voice was a 

kind of grave disdain. 

Dr. Jedburgh, Maisie’s father, was 
master of one of the smaller Cambridge 
colleges, and industry and bland imper- 
turbability were by a long way his most 
leading characteristics. They had in 
fact so far distanced the other qualities 
which usually go to make up a man 
that they were quite out of sight of the 
rest. Rather more than twenty years 
ago, ina moment of strange reckless- 
ness, he had proposed to the daughter 
of one of the secretaries of the French 
embassy in London, and had been ac- 
cepted. But his wife, who had ever 
been an enigma to him, died in little 
more than a year, surviving, however, 
in Maisie, who was explicable as the 
daughter of her father only on the 
ground of her also being the daughter 
of her mother. Since she had reached 
efficient years she had been mistress of 
her father’s house, managing him and 
the servants alike with the gaiety of her 
mother's race, combined with the prac- 
tical powers of the English born. She 
had the true French passion for perfec- 
tion in detail, and a fitful thirst for 
accurate and scholarly information—a 
heritage from her father—this craving 
was reasonably satisfied. 

But her life had never seemed to her 
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full till her engagement some few weeks 
ago, and not yet public, to Percy Roy- 
ston, heir on his grandfather’s death to 
a marquisate and a million. The young 
man was resplendently English and re- 
markably amiable, and the courtship 
had been one of those affairs which 
seem so truly conventional because they 
occur seldom in life, but with so unerr- 
ing a frequency in fiction. The two 
had become acquainted when Percy was 
an undergraduate at the college of which 
Maisie’s father was master, had flirted 
disgracefully all through the last May- 
week, had met with violent opposition 
from his relations, who had eventually 
compromised on seeing Maisie, before 
the engagement was made public. She 
accordingly had been to stay with his 
mother, and the whole and haughty 
clan of Roystons had looked at her at 
first with suspicion and dislike, then 
with thawing reserve, and finally with 
an approval as warm as their dislike 
had been icy. For Maisie in her own 
manner was irresistible; charm, light- 
ness of touch, depth of affection and ex- 
treme adaptability were hers, and the 
clan confessed itself conquered. Hence 
the engagement was to be announced. 
The party that night was of .what 
Maisie called the menagerie-order, that 
is to say, it was a judicious admixture 
of first authorities on various branches 
of obscure knowledge and undergradu- 
ates of both sexes. Lady Mildred found 
herself between Maisie’s father and 
Professor Rossington, and could have 
wished the dinner to last for ever, so 
congenial to her were both her neigh- 
bors. She was old friends with Mr. 
Rossington, and their talk circled seri- 
ously over matters of academic interest. 
The French excavations at Delphi 
greatly engaged them, nor less the 
charm of that land which both knew. 
Mr. Rossington was a man of singular 
but quiet impressiveness, handsome and 
aged, except in years, with the dignity 
which habitual aloofness from the jostle 
and froth of life gradually confers on 
those who give their lives to study 
rather than to enjoy or even observe 
the human phenomena of existence. 
But that night Lady Mildred no- 
ticed more than once in him a certain 
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undefinable relish in matters more im- 
mediately mundane, which was new to 
her. She was aware of a certain defi- 
ciency in herself in these regards, and 
when Mr. Rossington lent an almost 
eager ear to the description of a glow- 
ing moment in the afternoon’s Rugby 
football match from one of the under- 
graduates who was talking eagerly to 
Maisie, she made a mental note that 
she must take more interest in unmo- 
mentous affairs. Maisie certainly was 
not devoid of it, for she was listening 
with a sparkling eye, and her voice 
broke in— 

‘*It must have been too thrilling,’’ 
she said. ‘‘So he got in?”’ 

‘* Rather, right behind, and Kennedy 
kicked it.’’ 

‘‘T wish I had been there; I just 
love seeing a Rugby match. And I 
suppose to-day is the last. Oh, dear 
me, there are so many things I want to 
do, and I do so many of them.”’ 

Mr. Rossington looked up and 
caught Maisie’s table-long glance. 

‘That is quite true, Miss Jedburgh,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You are not content?”’ 

‘Content? Never!’’ said Maisie 
with conviction. ‘‘ Why, the moment 
I was content I should die of not want- 
ing to do anything.”’ 

There was a general laugh, for the 
speech was bitingly characteristic of 
her. Dr. Jedburgh looked up placidly. 

‘‘ What is Maisie saying ?’’ he asked. 

“‘It was only the cry of an aspiring 
soul,’’ said she, rising. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Riv- 
ington, the cigarettes are on the chim- 
neypiece, so if father forgets, which he 
usually does, help yourselves.’’ 

Maisie always insisted on playing 
some sort of game after dinner, often 
little adapted to the powers of the more 
elderly and sober of her guests. These 
games ranged the whole gamut between 
the utter but active frivolity of musical 
chairs and the head-splitting laborious- 
ness of ‘‘ words out of words,’’ and it 
was a constant surprise to her to find 
how utterly at sea were learned men at 
them all. Whether nimbleness at cap- 
turing the remaining seat, a moderate 
memory for notable people whose names 
began with C, acute cross-questioning 
in clumps or imagination in -dumb- 
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crambo was required, it was always the 
most advanced scholars who showed the 
completest incompetence. And _ this 
was not want of effort, for mountains 
were in labor, and Mr. Rossington 
lashed his laggard intellect to the verge 
of insanity without perceiving that ‘‘b’’ 
turned rain into‘brain. More than once 
Maisie had taken him to task for this. 

‘‘You don’t take it seriously,’’ she 
said once, with less than her usual in- 
sight. ‘‘and if you can’t take games 
seriously, you can take nothing seri- 
ously.’’ 

‘But I do take it seriously,’’ replied 
the agonized archeologist. ‘‘I think 
I may even take it too seriously.’’ 

Maisie’s natural intuition returned to 
her. ‘‘ Then you are wanting in adapt- 
ability,’’ she said. 

That night after Maisie had left her, 
Lady Mildred dismissed her maid and 
sat down to think. She was confronted 
with a human problem, and she had 
but little skill in such. Also the prob- 
lem was rendered more intricate by the 
presence of a personal factor which was 
new to her. The attraction which 
Maisie had for Mr. Rossington was evi- 
dent; equally evident was Maisie’s utter 
unconsciousness of it. To her he was, 
as she had said, ‘‘an old darling, and 
she loved him,’’ and no attitude, as 
Mildred felt sure, was so remote either 
from love or from consciousness of ex- 
citing it as that; in addition she was 
engaged to and wholly occupied with 
Percy Royston. On the other hand, it 
required no more penetration to see 
how completely she filled the professor’s 
horizon. His eye followed her as a dog 
its master, and he had sat with a smile 
as absorbed as a child's to see her 
whisking round the dangerous corners 
in musical chairs—more than once he 
had left his place to be near her, and, 
when he had attained that, was con- 
spicuous for having nothing to say, and 
nothing apparently to do but twist his 
fingers into tight ecstatic knots. He 
had turned over the leaves of her music 
when she had sung, upsetting a candle, 
and almost more convincing than all, 
he had gleefuily, at her request, en- 
gaged in cock-fighting with an under- 
graduate on the hearth-rug. Through 
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all the light comedy of the evening had 
wailed the low note of tragedy; Maisie, 
so Mildred felt certain, was dancing on 
his heart, utterly unconscious of that 
which lay beneath her heedless feet. 

Lady Mildred drew her chair a little 
closer to the fire and played with the 
hand-screen which she held between 
the glow and her face. 

‘‘And I think only of him,’’ she said 

softly to the tinkling fire, ‘‘and he 
thinks only of her, and she thinks of 
him not at all. How can I warn her? 
How can I?”’ 
«Nor was hers the only firelight vigil 
that night, for Mr. Rossington, having 
walked across the court to his rooms, 
sat down as usual to do a spell of work. 
But Greek art was remote and shadow- 
like that night, and after two ineffect- 
ual struggles with his wandering 
thoughts he shut up his books and 
turned for a few minutes to the fire be- 
fore going to bed. But the minutes be- 
came many, and the fire was‘ash before 
he went. 

The two girls were sitting in the 
morning-room next day when the ser- 
vant came in to say that Professor Ross- 
ington was in the drawing-room and 
would like to speak to Miss Jedburgh 
a moment, if she was disengaged. Mai- 
sie, who was in the middle of a very 
long letter, got up a little impatiently, 
said ‘‘Oh, bother,’’ quite aloud, and 
left the room. 

Mr. Rossington was standing in the 
center of the drawing-room with a 
small roll of photographs in his hand. 

“‘T thought you and Lady Mildred 
might like to see these,’’ hesaid. ‘‘They 
are the new Delphi photographs, which 
I only received this morning. 

‘How kind of you!’’ said Maisie. 
‘* Mildred isin the other room. Won't 
you come in, and then we can look at 
them together ?’’ 

Mr. Rossington took them up from 
the table and put them jerkily down 
again. ‘‘Yes, that would be very 
pleasant,’’ he said. 

‘* Shall we go then?’’ asked Maisie 
again, and as she spoke she looked at 
him, and her hands dropped by her 
side, and she stood there unable to 
speak, but longing to say anything, 


unable to move, but pining to be gone 
from the room, to run away. 

‘Yes, let us,’’ said he. ‘‘In a mo- 
ment, in one moment. ‘‘ Maisie—’’ 

Maisie looked up again, and met in 
his eye appeal, hope and a very patient, 
humble love. 

‘‘Oh, Iam sosorry,’’ shecried. ‘‘No, 
nc, don’t say it.”’ 

The hope flickered, the love remained. 

‘It is quite, quite impossible,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And indeed I had no idea of— 
of what you thought of me till a mo- 
ment ago.”’ 

At that he stood erect a moment. 

‘‘Impossible? That is a big word. 
eu hd not make myself importunate. 

ut—’’ 

‘‘T am already engaged,’’ said Mai- 
sie. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Rossington, I am so 
sorry for this. I will not be stupid and 
banale and talk about brothers and sis- 
ters, for that does no good. But, in- 
deed, I like you very much.’’ 

Mr. Rossington looked very intently 
at a speck of mud on his sleeve, and, as 
if by an afterthought, brushed it away. 

‘*T will go away, I think,’’ he said. 
‘‘Ah, the photographs. Please show 
them to Lady Mildred.’’ 

He shook hands, went half way to 
the door, paused and turned on his heel, 
then, still with a sort of wandering aim- 
lessness, like a tourist straying through 
an uninteresting gallery, went out. 

Maisie lingered for a few moments, 
giving him time to get away. Upper 
most in her mind and very predominant 
was frank sympathy and sorrow, below 
was a touch of impatience and a sense 
of dramatic interest. Then she hurried 
back to Agincourta. 

‘‘Oh, it is too awful,’’ she said. 
am so sorry. Mr. Rossington—’’ 

‘*T know, I know,’’ said Mildred. 
““ Vou needn’t tell me, Maisie.’’ 

Maisie stared at her a moment. 

“You knew? Oh, Mildred, why 
didn’t you warn me? I had no idea.’’ 

“T couldn’t, no, I couldn’t,’’ said 
Mildred. ‘‘ Come, let us go out. We 
shall only get an hour at the Museum 
as it is.”’ 

And she took off her pince-nez and 
furtively wiped the glasses on her hand- 
kerchief. 
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SERENY 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
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RS. HAYS, at whose small 
but pleasant dwelling I had 
come to ‘‘ make villegiatura ’’ 
for some autumn weeks, sat 
on the narrow porch with me, busy 
in braiding a mat. She was one of 
those women you like to have about 
you; there was a certain comforting 
presence in her large figure and 
comely face, and although when at rest 
the face was somewhat sad, yet it 
was one of those beaming faces that 
seem full of love for all the world--that 
is, for all whom she admitted into her 
world; those outside its bounds she 
had no use for. Just now her thoughts 
were busy with the festival in whose 
direction she sent her glances. 

‘The weddin’?’’ she said, replying 
to my question. ‘‘ Yes, I guess it’s 
consider’ble of an affair. ‘‘’Bout all 
the Falls is bound ter be there. Sere- 
ny’s a favorite. She’s got quite a bit 
of money, an’ woodland too; but she 
lives ter home ’ith Mis’ Bryce—that’s 
her sister, an’ the Bryces ain’t a-sparin’ 
anythin’ ter make it what you may call 
an occasion. They didn’t like Malloy 
fust along eyther. But somehow he 
come the witchcraft over them, too, an’ 
there’s nobody like him now. And 
ef ’twarn't so, the Bryces was allus 
folks ter put the best foot forruds. Ef’s 
gotter be a weddin’ they’ll make it a 
good weddin’ er break suthin’. There’s 
wreaths 0’ green leaves pinned onto 
the walls, whole bushes, es you might 
say, an’ jars o' rose-geraniums an’ 
lemon-rubbings, makin’ the air sweet 
all over. I was down ter see this 
mornin’—I couldn’t quite go to the 
weddin’ itself, you know, owin’ to Silas 
havin’ ben gone sech a little while, 
even ef I'd hed the heart,’’ and she 
paused a moment and wiped her eyes 
on the strip of cloth she braided. ‘‘ I’d 
’a preferred for Emerline ter stay 


, 


to home,’’ she continued presently. 
‘But she’s only a sister-in-law, though 
she did go in the fust kerridge with me 
and Ben, an’ folks can't grieve forever 
fer them that ain’t boun’ ter them ex- 
ceptin’ by marriage. Yes, as I was 
sayin’, I was down an’ there was a 
bower made fer Sereny to stand in,— 
an’ say, you’d orter seen the table! 
The bride-cake as big as a cheese, an’ 
covered ’ith sugar-thin’s so ’t looked 
like a bed o’ flowers. Must 'a come all 
the way from salt water. An’ there’s 
cold meats no end,—they’d ast fer my 
receipt for dressin’, it’s considered 
tasty; an’ there’s whips, an’ tipsy- 
squire, an’ floatin’ island. She went, 
Enterline did, because she warn't goin’ 
ter be left out. But she can’t bear the 
sight o’ Malloy. She says she wonders 
at Sereny; fer her part, she’d as lives 
tech a snake as that hand o’ his’n.”’ 

‘*T suppose the bride is pretty ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘“The bride? You ain’t never seen 
Sereny? Pretty? Sereny’s pretty as 
a flower. Kind o’ frail as a flower, too. 
Sweet like a flower. Innercent. Looks 
up an’ smiles at a kindness, as ef she was 
a flower you’d give a drop o’ dew to. 
But she’s growed so still lately—I’d 
like ter know, reely, ef Sereny’s happy. 
Yes,’’ she went on, starting from a 
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brief revery, ‘‘Mis’ Bryce was a-seein’ 
ter thin’s ; but Sereny, she was movin’ 
about in a miz-maze,—as ef she warn’t 
all there, ye know. ‘There never was 
much ter Sereny; slim as a reed. Is’pose 
you'll say I’m notional, but I’ve 
thought, many’s the time, Sereny was 
like a rose, a pale blush rose, ’ith the rain 
on it. Anyway, she made you think of 
one; but to-day she was like a rose 
pressed ina book. She hadn’t got her 
weddin’ close on eyther. ‘ Dear land, 
Sereny,’ ses I, ‘ you ain’t lookin’ much 
like a bride,’ ses I. ‘You look as if 
you died last night,’ ses I. 

‘* She turned, sorter flustered. An’ 
then she stared at me a second. ‘I 
did,’ she said. 

‘“Why, that was strange on a 
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girl’s wedding morning,’’ I ventured. 

‘So I should say,’’ replied Mrs. 
Hays. ‘‘It’s all strange. Why I mind 
the time, one May evenin’ after supper, 
when we all went ter see the gypsy 
camp together, an’ there warn’t nobody 
gayer ’n Sereny. The girls was a-won- 
derin’ about the fortun’s the gypsies ’d 
give ’eni—them travelin’ famblies that 
camps by the wayside in their cov- 
ered carts, an’ their women-folks tells 
fortun’s, an’ sells baskets, an’ looks after 
the tumblin’ brown babies, an’ the 
men trades hosses, an’ fine hosses, great 
sleek critters ‘ith plenty o’ fire. Some- 
how I never liked them men,” said Mrs. 
Hays, with the tip of her scissors on 
her lip. 

“There was quite a company of us 
along,—Chester Deane and Emerline 
an’ Sereny an’ therest. We was all the 
leastestest skeery, for it warn't long 
since little Polly Morrison ’d ben kid- 
napped for money, an’ ’twas said the 
gypsies done it. An’ though the child 
was found they was still lookin’ for the 
men who'd tried it on, so ‘twas fresh in 
our thoughts. ‘‘I do’ no’ what we was 
skeered at,” said Mrs. Hays, laughing 
a little. ‘‘ But ’twas one o’ them cat- 
elin’ feelin’s. We warn’t lookin’ ter 
bein’ kidnapped ourselves,—though I 
must say it looks as if Sereny—. How- 
ever—” And she assorted and cut the 
strips absently a few moments. 

‘“Ves,”’ she said then, ‘‘ Chester was 
a-walkin’ side o’ Sereny. He allus 
walked ‘ith her; an’ Sereny was swing- 


in’ her little hat and a-singin’. She had 
a voice like a bird them days. She sets 
in the singin’ seats, you know. I ain’t 


heered her sing a note for weeks. An’ 
Chester looked as though ef angels was 
singin’ it wouldn't be no sweeter. 

“Twas reely affectin’,—Sereny’s way 
o’ leanin’ on Chester like a sweet-brier 
rose on a tree; lookin’ ter him fer his 
smile; never havin’ no opinion tel 
Chester’d spoke ; jes’ livin’ thru him ’s 
you might say. And as for him, he 
wouldn't ’a let the wind blow on her 
ef he could help it. And I do’ no’ but 
he pinched hisself sometimes to see ef 
he was awake or dreamin’ when she 
seemed most his’n —he—he loved her 
so, you see. Chester was one o’ them 
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young men you 
couldn’t help lov- 
in’ yourself. My 
Ben, he thought 
Chester stood 
‘round when the 
world was made.” 
‘* Ben is a nice 
boy,” said I. 
Mrs. Hays’ face 
beamed again. 
‘Tt don’t become 
his mother ter 
say so,’’ she said. 
‘But he’s some 
like Silas.” And 
=e > she looked off at 
—~  abird winging his 
far way through the bright sky. 
‘* Lemme see—where was I ?”’ she said. 
‘““Oh, I remember. I didn’t rise the 
hills three months ago as easy as I do 
sence Silas’ sickness, he’s wore on meso; 
an’ we was restin’ half way 
up on the way home; an’ 
Sereny was a-standin’ ‘ith 
her arms over her head an’ 
a-bendin of her slim waist to 
and fro like a young birch-tree 
in the wind, as we’d seen the 
gypsy girls a-doin’, to the 
tune of her own singin’,an’ 
Emerline was a-singin’, too, 
though her voice ain’t what 
it was an’ some o’ the rest 
was, doin’ the same—but no 
one ever looked at any but 
Sereny when Sereny was 
‘round; and of asudding there 
was a rustlin’ in the thickets 
of wild cherries there, and a 
man stepped out, tall, straight 
as a pine tree—wal, 
some folk’s ’a called 
that dark young 
giant handsome. But 
somehow I couldn’t 
bear ter look at him, 
an’ then I had ter 
look again ter make 
sure. And off come 
his cap ter me—you 
see, I was sorter 
motherin’ the girls 
—an’ he ast, ’ith a 
suthin’ forrin’ in the 
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burr of his tongue, ef he was on the 
right road to the Falls. And of course 
I said he was, an’ we was goin’ there 
ourselves, an’ he took that fer leave ter 
go along ’ith us, an’ fust thin’ I knowed 
‘twas him walkin’ ’side o’ Sereny, an’ 
Chester was laggin’ along ‘ith me. 
Sereny she looked round onct or twicet 
ter Chester, but she kep’ on walkin’ 
‘side o’ Malloy—he said that was his 
name, an’ that he was goin’ ter stop ter 
the Falls fer his health, which maybe flat- 
tered us more or less. It’s nex’ thin’ 
ter praisin’ you ter praise your town, 
you know. An’ some way er other 
Malloy was fr’en’s ‘ith all the party by 
the time we reached our gate; all, that 
is, exceptin’ Emerline an’ exceptin’ 
Ben, who’d come up from the lake ’ith 
a string o’ fish, an’ nobody wantin’ 
him very near, ‘count o’ the fish. They 
all stopped ter set on the door-stun 
yonder, an’ Malloy ’ith the rest. The 
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sunset was jest 's ef the air was dyed 
orange red, an’ when it paled there was 
a clear yeller sea of light an’ the evenin’ 
star swimmin’ in it big as a jewel. 
Malloy pointed to it. ‘My star,’ he 
ses. ‘It brings me good weather,’ he 
ses. ‘It will bring me the wish of my 
heart,’ he ses. 

‘‘«That’s the way the gypsies talked 
jes’ now,’ ses Emerline. 

‘** The gypsies!’ ses he, ‘ith his 
head in the air. ‘That’s where you've 
ben! What should they know,—a set 
of rovin’ vagabonds,’ ses he. ‘I’m 
some acquainted ’ith ‘em,’ ses he. I’ve 
traveled ’ith em some myself,—ter see 
what it’s like, you know,’ ses he. 

‘** You look as though you'd led a 
rovin’ life,’ ses Emerline. 

““« But I’m settlin’ down,’ ses he, 
‘to quiet days an’ spendin’ my money 
’ like a man,’ ses he. An’ he began to 
troll out a song :-— 


‘««There’s pleasure, oh, there’s pleasure un- 
demiecth the forest wide, 
And there’s pleasure when the salt wind fills 
our sail, 
But it’s sweet, it’s sweet in summer with your 
darling by your side, 
To see the evening falling in purple down 
the vale.’ 


‘‘And we thought we’d never heered 
singin’ before. There was suthin’in that 


voice o’ his’n like the tone you hear un- @ 


der the toll of a bell, suthin’ better’n 
the tune itself. Then they all went 


their ways, he along ’ith Sereny, and I 


could hear that voice, sweet as an 
echo, comin’ out o’ the dark, ‘Con- 
sider’ble of a singer,’ ses Emerline, 
quite scornfle. But Emerline couldn’ 
abide Malloy from the first minute. 
‘ Makes me prickle all over to have him 
come near me,’ she ses. An’ my Ben 
was with her every time. ‘Called you 
mother,’ ses Ben, ses he. ‘That made 
me the maddest!’ Malloy’d pushed or 
kicked Ben out’n his path, or suthin’ o’ 
the sort. An’ that ain’t the way ter 
treat Ben ef you want your chips picked 
up or your kindlin’s split. He ain’t 
uster it. He ain’t more’n a dozen years 
or so, an’ knee-high ter a grasshopper 
at that, but ef he’s a little undersize’ he 
feels every inch he's got.’’ 

‘‘And what happened then ?’’ I asked. 
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‘‘Oh, Malloy, he stayed on in the 
village, a-takin’ all hearts ‘ith his ways. 
He could wile a bird fum off a bough, 
that feller. But jest about that time 
Silas fell sick, and I didn't know much 
of what went on outside the house. 

“And I do’ no’ what I'd a done in 
them days ef it hadn’t ben fer Chester 
Deane. Emerline an’ me was tuckered 
out. But he come in every day and 
every night, an’ lefted Silas, an’ set by 
whilst one of us snatched a nap, an’ 
spelled us nights an’ fetched us nourish- 
in’ thin’s. 

‘* Chester was with me the night Si- 
las passed,’’ said Mrs. Hays, looking 
up after a moment’s hesitation. ‘‘I 
mind he opened the blind and looked 
out at the great starry night. ‘ He be- 


ter me. 


“ Off came his cap 
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‘“* The night Silas passed.” 


longs to that,’ said Chester. ‘ He's 
more’n he was before. But we’ve less, 
we've less.’ He set a sight by Silas. 

“‘An’-my Ben, he set a sight by 
Chester. He thought the sun wouldn’t 
rise ef Chester said no. One day he 
come to me, ‘ Ma,’ ses he, ‘ what’s Se- 
reny give Chester the go-by for, an’ 
took.up ‘ith that Malloy boy ?’ ses he. 

“««]T didn’t know she had,’ ses I. 
For, fac’ was, I didn’t know anythin’ 
them days, exceptin’ that Silas was 
gone. ‘An’ little boys’d better be a 
thinkin’ o’ suthin’ else,’ ses I. 

‘««They say so down ter the store,’ 
ses Ben. ‘An’ they say he’s got her 
under a spell,’ ses he. ‘An’ they say 
he’s spelled Chet, too, or Chet’d never 
put up ith it. An’ they say nobody—’ 

‘««’ They say,’ ses I. ‘I’m ashamed 
o’ you, Ben. Ain’t I told you, ses I, 
‘the mischief ‘‘they say’s’’ done? 
Don't talk,’ ses I, ‘ unless ye know.’ 

‘«« Wal, I do know suthin’,’ ses Ben. 
‘And I mean ter put a spoke in his 
wheel,’ ses he. 

‘Well, w'en I got so’st I could go ter 
meetin’, who was that singin’ up in the 
seats, out’n the same book as Sereny, 
but Malloy ? Who was that waitin’ ter 
the door ter see her home? Who was 
that hangin’ over her gate o’ nights ef 
you went by? There was folks ’d ’a 
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liked ter interfere; but, 
somehow, ef Malloy 
looked at ’em ’ith one 
o’ them glances like 
sheet lightning they 
wilted. 

‘““The Bryces didn’t 
like it fora cent, I'm 
most sure. But he 
walked over em rough- 
shod tell they did. An’ 
Sereny herself—I do’ 
no! Sometimes I seen 
her lookin’ at Chester 
as ef she all but ast 
him ter pull her out o’ 
this man’s holt. But Chester, wal, he was 
like a fly in a web, too. An’ Malloy 
went his way, dark, and red, an’ laugh- 
in’ a sort of insultin’ laugh, ’ith them 
white teeth o’ his’n. And one day 
Chester come in an’ throwed himself 
on the floor ‘ith his head in my lap. 
‘It’s all over,’ ses he, ‘ith a groan and 
a shudder. ‘You can’t fight for a 
woman ef she won’t let you. It’s all 
over,’ ses he. 

‘‘ An’ so it was. The bans was up 
in the meetin’-’us porch for Sereny an’ 
Malloy. An’ then we was all bid ter 
the weddin’. So there it is, and I can’t 
make it out.’’ And Mrs. Hays sus- 
pended her braiding, and sat with 
wrinkled forehead trying to solve the 

WEWinssini! vy mystery. “*Last 
night,’’she presently 
began, ‘‘I was set- 
tin’ ’ith the blinds 
‘yl lowed, an’ wonderin’ 
ef Silas had any- 
thin’ so sweet in 
heaven as the breath 
of my monthly hon- 
4 eysuckle, an’ hear- 
in’ a bell ring over 
the lake ‘ith a far 
away sound that was 
full o’ heart-break— 
you know what ’tis 
—an’ there come a 
bold step, an’ Mal- 
loy was goin’ by, 
careless, sarsy, pow- 
erful. 

‘““My Ben was on 
the walk, an’ he see 


“We've less.” 


Sereny. 


Malloy, but he didn’t budge, an’ 
Malloy took him by the shoulders an’ 
sent him spinnin’. In another minute 
Ben was there in front o’ him disputin’ 
the way, sure’s you're born. ‘Look-a- 
here,’ he ses, his fists doubled, ‘ You 
think you're going ter steal Sereny,’ he 
ses. ‘ You try it, an’ I’ll blow on ye!’ 
he ses. ‘ By mighty, I’ll blow on ye!’ 

‘*My Ben was awfle fond o’ Sereny. 
All the children was. An’ he stood 
there, facin’ Malloy like a little angry 
cockerel, ’ith his spurs in the air. 

‘“‘T’'d a thought when Malloy flung 
Ben out'n his way I'd see to it. An’ 
then I'd thought Silas was gone an’ 
Ben had gotter fight his own way an’ 
might as well begin now as any time. 
But w’en I heerd him say that, I was 
mor’n frightened. I expected he’d 
give the boy Jesse on the spot an’ 
wring his neck for him, and I was half 
stunned, as you may say, when he 
stopped an’ bent over, palaverin’ like, 
an’ smilin’ an’ showin’ all his teeth, an’ 
said in a voice that was like the hum- 


min’ you hear after you've dropped a- 


teal silver spoon onto the floor, ‘ You 
don’t mean that now, reely, do you, 
Benny ?’ 

‘“That voice—I felt as ef I was slid- 

in’ off inter a pleasant dream, an’ may 
be I should ef it hadn’t ben for my 
boy’s sharp upright an’ 
downright cry that clashed’ 
agin it like steel. ‘You 
don’t come none o’ yer skin 
games on me!’ cries Ben. 
‘I see ye over to the gyp- 
sies.’ 
“** You heered me say I 
had traveled ’ith ’em, Ben- 
ny,’ ses Malloy, still a-pur- 
rin.’ 

‘«* You're one of them,’ 
roared Ben. ‘And ef you 
show up ter Sereny’s wed- 
din’ I'll tell who ye are, 
an’ where ye come fum, an’ 
what ye done!” An’ then 
Ben took to his heels an’ 
got inter the house ’fore 
Malloy’s long arm could 
reach him. . 

““* Ben!’ ses I. ‘Ben! 
You hadn't orter. You aint 
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no right ter talk that a-way. You aint 
never seen him do anythin’ o’ that sort. 
Kidnappin’ Polly Morris, to be sure! 
Him!’ 

““*No,’ ses Ben. 
cake, Ma.’ 

‘** How’d you know he did, then?’’’ 

““¢Ton’t,’ ses Ben, bitin’ inter his 
nut cake. 

‘“«« What made you say so then? It’s 
states prison, that is,’ ses I. 

‘*« He's up to it,’ ses Ben. 

‘«*Tt's scan’lous ter say 
sech thin’s, Ben,’ ses I. 
‘You don’t reely think he 
can be one o’ them men?’ 
ses I. 

‘** But I wouldn't won- 
der,’ ses Ben, a-langhin’ 
more like a cockerel clap- 
pin’ his wings than ever. 
‘T any rate, I give him 
one good scare !’ 

“There! I can’t say I 
warn't pleased on the whole 
. ter think Malloy hed some- 
/, body speak up to him, ’ith 
J everythin’ goin’ his way, ef 
‘twarn't only a little hunch- 
back boy. I do’ no’ though 
—what’s the use? He's 
got Sereny, an’ he’s got her 
money by this time I s’pose. 
And I'll miss my guess ef 


‘Gimme a nut 
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that poor child don’t 
sup sorrow yet. He'll 
leave Sereny on the 
world after he’s tired 
of her an’ got her 
bank books, an’ be 
back .ter his tents 
agin. Oh, my, what 
times they be! Some- 
how I think ef Silas'd 
ben livin’—landsakes 
here comes Emerline 
now! I wonder ef 
anythin’s happened. 
She’s a hurryin’ like 
all possessed.” And 
she bustled her rags 
out of the way and 
wiped off the other 
chair in the porch 
in deference to the 
wedding garments of 
her sister, whose face 
she might now have 
observed was wreath- 
ed with smiles. 

‘Now, Emerline,” 
said Mrs. Hays, ‘‘tell 
usallaboutit. How’d 
Sereny look ? What'd 
she: wear? Did she 
seem’s though she 
was feelin’ happy? 
How was it, Emer- 
line?” 

‘«The beautifullest 
weddin’ ever I went to in my born 
days!” said Emerline gaspingly; she 
was rather a rotund person. 

““ You went ter my weddin’, Emer- 
line,” said Mrs. Hays, with reproach in 
her voice. 

““T don’t care ef I did.” 

‘Why, Emerline?”’ 

‘““Yes,” said Emerline defiantly. 
‘Lemme git my breath. No, I never 
see sech an occasion in my life. There 
ain’t never ben sech a weddin’ ter the 
Falls, no way. The beautifullest wed- 
din’ I ever did see! Ain’t ben nothin’ 
like it sence the garding of Eden—” 

‘* Emerline ! ’’ 

‘“‘Elder said so himself. An’ the 
whole house smelt so sweet I kep’a 
thinkin’ o’ that hymn the Elder likes— 
what is it ? 


“Like a sperrit.”’ 
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‘ The oil through all his 
raiment spread, 
And pleasure filled the 
room.’ 


‘Ves, that’s it. And 
as fer the—wal, they 
called the victuals 
‘breakfast.’ Carline 
Bryce ain’t maybe 
puttin’ on airs. I 
don’t myself think 
much o’ flowers on 
the table, on account 
of bugs an’ thin’s. 
But it made a good 
appearance. Yes,”’ 
untying her bonnet- 
strings, ‘‘that wed- 
din’ did beat all. 
You said p’raps they 
was goin’ ter have 
ice-cream. Wal, they 
did. Shapes like Cu- 
pids. Did seem queer 
ter be eating Cupids. 
But I guess you did- 
n’t know they was 
goin’ ter hev cham- 
pagne! Sech doin’s! 
Wal, Carline does 
know how. I didn’t 
darst drink none, fear 
of its goin’ ter my 
head. Celestine Wells 
drinked some, an’ 
she said it made her 
knees all trembly ’’— 

‘*Conscience! An’ my Benny there!" 

‘“Oh! Benny!’’ the tone implying 
some scorn of her sister’s absorption in 
Benny. ‘‘I never see none before. 
Looked like cider w’en you foam it up 
with saleratus. Carline’s goin’ ter 
send you roun’ some o’ the bridecake 
an’ the other fixin’s’’— 

‘* But the bride, Emerline?’’ 

“The bride? Oh! The bride? Oh, 
you wanter know about the bride? 
Wal, Sereny did look lovely. I never 
see her look half so fine. Of course, 
though, ’twas her weddin’ day. Her 
dress was white, white satting, ’ith wax 
beads worked onto the front, an’ there 
was wax beads on her slippers, too, 
which warn’t nessr’y. The dress trailed 
out to the other room. ’Twas cut prin- 
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cess—you might have your old alapacca 
made over that way, Tampy—”’ 

‘* Let my alapacca alone,’’ said Mrs. 
Hays. ‘‘Gorighton. What else ?’’ 

‘“ Why, how short you be! Wal, 
there was lace on the waist, caught up 
here,’’ said Emerline, with befitting 
gesture, ‘‘an’ caught up there—I can’t 
describe it as I’d orter—only ’twas like 
them fashion-plates—jes fine. But 
white !—white warn’t no name for her. 
Elder's wife said she looked like a 
sperrit mor’n a breathin’ woman. She 
hed hed her black silk turned—”’ 

‘““Who? Sereny?’’ 

“‘ Ain’t I jes’ told ye what Sereny 
hed on? Elder’s wife. I see the marks 
o’ the old seams. But it looked well, 
considerin’—" 

‘* Never mind about Elder’s wife.” 

‘‘ Everybody there looked well, for 
the matter o’ that—flowers an’ feathers 
an’ silk gownds. I was ’most ashamed 
o’ my old—”’ 

‘‘But the bride, Emerline? Did you 
say Sereny—did Sereny look happy ?”’ 

‘Land sakes! You won’t give me 
time ter say anythin’! No. Not to 
the fust, she didn’t. But arterwards— 
why her face was ashinic’ *ith happi- 
ness then !”’ 

‘*Sereny’s Wi 
was ?”” 

“Yes. She 
seemed ter wake 
up out’n a 
dream. Oh,’twas 
better’n any 


‘* I’m surpris- 
ed at you, Em- 
erline. I’msure 
I’m glad you 
could enjoy it 
so,’”’ said Mrs. 
Hays, ina tone 
implying any- 
thing but glad- 
ness. ‘‘Hecome 
the spell over 
you, too, it 
would appear. 
How'd he con- - 
duct himself, the 
bridegroom?” 
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‘“‘Hm! The bridegroom ? The bride- 
groom? Hm! that Malloy? I s’pose 
you mean Malloy. You mean Malloy? 
Why, ef you'll believe me, Tempy, that 
low-down, miser’ble feller, he never 
turned up! Now, what do you think o’ 
that for a weddin’, Tempy?”’ 

‘“What! Emerline! What under 
the sun are you talkin’ about? I’d 
like ter know how there could be any 
weddin’ ’ithout a bridegroom ?”’ 

‘““T didn’t say ‘twas 'thout a bride- 
groom,” said Emerline triumphantly. 
‘* The Lord helps them that helps them- 
selves. An’ sometimes w’en you least 
expect it most. W'ile everybody was 
a-wonderin’ and a-whisperin’, our Ben 
—-I tell ye that boy’s cute—he ses, 
‘ Chet,’ ses he, ‘now’s your time!’ ses 
he. For Chester Deane was there, sort 
oO’ pale, but determined, as ef he’d got- 
tersee it through. Chester, he hung back 
a moment, but Ben give him a push, 
and up he went an’ leaned over Sereny 
an’ ses suthin’, his face reddenin’, 
mighty earnest. We could see him, fer 
Sereny sot waitin’ in the room off’n the 
parlor an’ the door’d swung open in the 
wind. An’ she looked up at him an’ 
stared as ef she didn't know him, an’ he 
kep’ speakin’, 
and then all to 
onct she started 
as ef she come 
outn’ a trance. 
Then, after 
that, thin’s 
moved along 
lively enough, 
I can tell 
you. 

‘The elder he 
stepped right up 
to the open door 
an’ merried Se- 
reny ter Chester 
Deane before 
you could count 
= sixty. 

‘*T do’ no’ as 
I’ve ben to a 
more _ satisfac- 
tory marryin’ 
sense I was mer- 
ried myself!’’ 
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all came about through 
Jollop’s patient genius, al- 
though Jollop himself had 
no guilty hand in it. Lame 
and unable to join in the 
common pursuits of the child’s prison, 
Jollop hobbled about in the background 
—a sort of a discarded, battle-frayed 
soldier—and busied himself with the 
joys of his talent, which happened to 
be a penchant for picture-drawing. He 
drew most miraculous pictures, and 
many of them were put in the exhibi- 
tion room, there to be admired by visit- 
ors and members of the board of direct- 
ors. But some of the pictures which 
Jollop drew never went to the exhibi- 
tion-room. It was perversity that gave 
him delight in idealizing the object 
which he held most in awe. In com- 
mon with the other boys Jollop regard- 
ed the superintendent as the most atro- 
cious tartar that ever drew the breath 
of life, who with thumbs up or thumbs 
down could say supper or no supper, 
punishment or no punishment; who 
when present was fearful, ferocious, 
malignant, and who, even when absent, 
exerted a haunting, baneful restraint. 
Now, it happened that the superin- 
tendent had an abnormally large nose, 
and that his hair stood straight out 
from his scalp. These character- 
istics long ago had struck Jollop’s 
fancy. In secret he drew over and over 
again portraits of the superintendent, 
each time with an increased regard for 
the enormity of the nose and the fierce- 
ness of the up-standing hair. As soon 
as he had spent his pleasure in one of 
these portraits he tore it into bits, which 
he poked into a crack in the floor. It 
never worried him that the superinten- 
dent some day might rip up the floor 


and find himself pictured on a thousand 
scraps of paper. 

Juvenile pride differs little from adult 
pride. One morning in the middle of 
the forenoon, Jollop, who for several 
hours had sat in circumspect stillness 
in a secluded corner of the workshop, 
had just finished his latest portrait of 
the superintendent when Gasky, laden 
with an armful of wood, came along. 

‘Wut yeh doin’, Jolly?’”’ 

‘Jes’ makin’ a pitcher.”’ 

‘““Wut’s ut of ?”’ 

Jollop was sorely tempted. Never 
before had he made the superintendent's 
hideousness quite so complete. He 
turned the surreptitious thing in his 
hands. ‘‘ Ut’s of t’ Supe,”’ said he. 

‘Lemme see, Jolly.’’ Gasky’s wood 
went to the floor ina heap. ‘‘ Lemme 
see, Jolly.” 

‘“No-o-o.’’ Nevertheless Jollop turn- 


“Ot is a peach!" 
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One by one the shop windows were crowded with-gaping boys. 


ed the picture full toward Gasky. 

‘*Ut’s a peach!’’ exclaimed Gasky 
drawing his form up in a pose of im- 
measurable admiration. ‘‘Oh, Jolly, 
lemme have ut!”’ 

““Gee, no. Wutcher want ut fer?’’ 

‘Teh show ut teh t’ other fellers. 
Ut 7s a peach! Lemme have ut.”’ 

For an instant Jollop hesitated—rec- 
ollection of a kindness done him by 
Gasky rose in his memory. Once ina 
moment of great peril for Jollop Gasky 
had played the part of a rescuer. It 
was the time the little cripple adven- 
turously had crawled out on to the roof 
of the workshop and, being seized with 
a partial paralysis of his legs, would 
have rolled off the roof to his death in 
the courtyard below had not Gasky 
climbed out and dragged himin. Al- 
though Gasky seldom had thought of it 
since, poor little Jollop often had 
cudgeled his brain to find some way of 
repaying his benefactor. 

Jollop looked at the picture indecis- 
ively. ‘‘ Oh, gee, no,’’ he said. 

“* Didn’t yeh said yeh’d pay me back 
fer savin’ yeh from fallin’ off t’ roof? 
Didn't veh said ut? Now yeh kin 
lemme have thet pitcher. Ut 7s a peach.”’ 


Notwithstanding, Jollop began slow- 
ly to fold the paper up and tear it into 
shreds. ‘‘ Gee, no,’’ he repeated with 
a gulp, ‘‘t’ Supe would see ut.’’ 

Gasky made a lunge to save the 
sketch, but, remembering the prison 
law framed by himself, that force never. 
should be used on the lame boy, he 
drew back. Throwing the scraps on the 
floor Jollop pushed them one by one 
into a crack, and when the last bit had 
disappeared Gasky picked up his wood. 
“All right fer yeh, Jolly,’’ he said as he 
observed the lame boy sink back sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘ Yeh said yeh’d pay me 
back and yeh never will.’’ 

But Gasky had an idea, and when an 
idea got into his head it usually reached 
some form of finality. The scheme of 
picturing, of illustrating the superin- 
tendent’s evils he never before had con- 
ceived of. To perpetuate Jollop’s con- 
ception, to paint the superintendent as 
black as sin, to make him everlastingly 
ashamed of himself—the plan so over- 
whelmed Gasky that, when he reached 
his bench, he was too joyous to work. 
But where, where could he doit? At 
that instant his glistening eyes caught 
a glimpse of the high outer stone wall 


Slowly protruded so much of his body out of 
the wiudow as he dared. 


which embraced the courtyard below 
his window. 

The boys in the shop were ecstatic 
over the mere mention of the project, 
and they pranced with majestic im- 
patience while Gasky unfolded the 
details. Now, when one of the boys in 
some internal upheaval found himself 
pitted against all of the rest, he was 
willing to believe that the strife would 
last forever, but, when a common on- 
slaught on the superintendent was con- 
trived, he was just as willing to believe 
that strife never, and concord always, 
had existed. 

‘Lemme do ut!” 
‘Lemme do ut !”’ 

‘““No; lemme do ut,’’ interlarded 
Jeff; ‘‘ I got ut in fer t’ Supe and I kin 
make him worsest.’’ 

It had been Gasky’s intention at 
first to lay the deed on someone other 
than himself, but when he saw that the 
commission was enviable he changed 
his mind. ‘‘ Fellers,’’ said he, ‘‘ ut’s 
got teh be done right and / got teh do 
ut.” 

This occurred just before the dinner 
gong rang. At dinner Gasky stayed 
only a few moments. Mysteriously he 
slipped from the table. The guard 
hailed him, ‘‘Hey, had yer dinner?’’ 


cried Sputts. 
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Answering, Gasky turned, lied, ‘‘ Yep,” 
and ran on. High noon was his time 
for action. He was in supreme knowl- 
edge of the fact that the superintend- 
ent’s office, which overlooked the court- 
yard, commanded full view of the wall, 
that only at noon was the office empty 
and the field unwatched. He rushed 
into the blacksmith’s shop, dug out a 
long pointed piece of charcoal and, with 
it, emerged into the courtyard. For a 
moment he elfishly scanned the clean 
lime-washed surface of the wall, spread 
like a sheet of white paper before him. 
Gathering some timbers scattered in the 
yard, he improvised a scaffold upon 
which he climbed and then began his 
portraiture, starting with the hair to 
work down. 


The charcoal yielded readily under 
the pressure of Gasky’s hand. It’s 
black marks contrasted gloriously with 
the white of the wall. He had com- 
pleted the hair, a generous crop, a veri- 
table jungle of entanglement ; had out- 
lined, with a few artistic sweeps of the 
charcoal, the hind portions of the head, 
the ears, and was gloating over the big 
curves of the nose when an outburst of 
laughter compelled him to turn around. 

Sputts was leaning out of one of the 
workshop windows. 

‘‘Oh, Gasky,” yelled Sputts, ‘‘ Ut’'s 
great!. Look fellers! Gasky’s got t’ 
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pitcher of t' Supe donxe—pretty near.”’ 

One by one all the shop windows 
became crowded with the forms of 
gaping boys, all screaming with en- 
couraging flattery. Some of them sar- 
castically expressed sorrow for the su- 
perintendent—‘‘ I guess thet’ll hol’ him 
fer a while! ’’—and then all the others 
joined in a torrent of noise, jeers for the 
superintendent and plaudits for Gasky. 
Gasky worked dexterously, convinced 
that he was doing better than he thought, 
and feeling exuberantly grateful for 
Jollop’s unintentional suggestion. 

At last the nose was completed, the 
mouth, the chin and the ghoulish eyes. 
The artist climbed back off the timbers 
and retreated to view his handiwork. 
He was elated. He was positive the 
likeness was unmistakable. Yet to pre- 
clude any doubt he went back and at 
the bottom of the picture scrawled, 
‘* This is the Supe.’’ It was the christ- 
ening of the ship, the breaking of the 
champagne bottle across the bow. 
Again the courtyard re- 
verberated with cheers 
and jeers: and the thing 
being done, Gasky threw 
the charcoal away, 
walked back tothe build- 
ing and entered triumph- 
antly intothe workshop. 

Soon after dinner, Mr. 
Beecher, the superin- 
tendent, smug in the 
comfort of a good cigar, 
strolled into his office, 
and as was his wont dur- 
ing the first hour of an 
afternoon, sank into a 
chair, cocked his heels 
on the window sill and 
proceeded contentedly to 
browse in an atmosphere 
of smoke. His eye had 
an absent-minded habit 
of wandering into and 
searching out places not 
wholly concerned in his 
thoughts. 

It may have been sev- 
eral minutes after Mr. 
Beecher’s eye had en- 
gaged scrutiny with a 
strange, peculiar bill- 
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board-like disfigurement on the wall 
before Mr. Beecher himself was aroused 
to a degree of curiosity. At first he 
simply rubbed his eyes, as if by thus 
doing he formed a connection between 
them and his brain. Then he craned 
his neck and slowly protruded so much 
of his body out the window as he dared 
without straining his equilibrium in 
favor of the courtyard below. Mr. 
Beecher observed with some calm the 
jungle of hair, the caricatural nose, 
but when the label, ‘‘ This is the Supe,’’ 
spelled its comic-vaudeville significance 
out to him, he wheeled on his heel and 
flew out of the room. Heshot up stairs 
like mercury ascending from a heated 
bulb. Into the work shop he went 
shaking with volcanic wrath. In an- 
other moment the room resounded with 
the ring of a gong. 

Gasky had been looking out of the 
window. It was not an uncommon 
thing to hear the gong ring, but now, 
at the sound of it, he awakened from 
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his reverie, reluctantly fell into the 
phalanx formed by the other boys and 
marched tremblingly toward the omin- 
ous figure of the superintendent. 

‘“‘T want to know,”’ 
said the superintendent, 
‘‘T want to know which 
of you drew that on the 
wall?’’ Mr. Beecher’s 
long finger pointed out 
of a window. 

“‘T didn’t. I didn’t. 
I didn’t.’’ The denial 
was unanimous. 

‘« Somebody did.”’ 

‘« Wasn't me.’’ 

‘“Me neither.’’ 

“* Jeff?” 

‘* Me neither.”’ 

Mr. Beecher’s eye al- 
ready had discovered and 
was accusing Gasky, al- 
though Mr. Beecher him- 
self was still question- 2 
ing the other boys. Un- ~% 
der the side glance Gas- — 
ky was beginning to feel 
uncanny. 

‘‘Sputts, did you do it?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t,’’ replied Sputts cheer- 
‘ly. ‘‘ You bet I didn’t !’”’ 

‘‘Gasky, did you draw that pic-thing 
on the wall?’’ Again the bony finger 
rose in the air and pointed toward the 
window. 

Gasky felt betrayal speaking from 
his cheeks, first in warm flushes and 
then in pale chills. It was as if his 
own face was calling him a liar. In 
an effort to temporize, he drawled, 
“S—i—r?”’ 

The boys began to snicker. 

‘“‘Gasky, you did, didn’t you?”’ 
The boys laughed outright. Gasky 
envied and hated them. 

“ec Well— ” 

“Vou did, didn't you ?’’ 

‘‘ Well—they wanted me to.”’ 

Already he was wondering what his 
measure of punishment would be. Ac- 
cidentally he looked out of the window 
—his head drooped. 

The superintendent was summary. 
‘You shall plough from now until bed- 
time, Gasky, and no supper. And,’’ 
continued Mr. Beecher, ‘‘as you put 


Yet he trudged on. 
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that on the wall you shall wash it off 
again. ‘To-morrow at noon, Gasky, I 
will let the boys stand in a line in the 
courtyard to watch you do it.’’ 

It becomes necessary 
to tell something of the 
modes of punishment dis- 
carded and in use at the 
institution. When the 

* John Worthy was created 
there was no law on the 
statute books prohibit- 
ing flogging, and so the 
institution flogged. Soon 
society heard of it, raved, 
fomented and sprinkled 
protests in the newspa- 
pers, and afternoon teas, 
appalled but not speech- 
less, were agog with in- 
dignation, and the great 
city council, stirred by 
the feminine fluster, put, 
as it were, a gag on so- 
ciety’s mouth by enact- 
ing an ordinance making 
corporal punishment un- 
lawful. Then the soli- 

tary cell, known otherwise as the 
solitary, or vernacularly, as ‘‘the Hole,”’ 
came into existence—solitary confine- 
ment for one, two or three days, accord- 
ing to the offence. But it was found 
that offences were committed for which 
solitary confinement of any length of 
time would be too severe but which 
still ought to be checked by proper 
reprimand. ‘Tosupply this want a new 
and peculiar punitive device was con- 
trived. In course of time it became 
known as ‘‘ ploughing,’’ a term sug- 
gestive of anything but prison life. This 
new punishment consisted of continuous 
walking about the four sides of a large 
rectangular hall, the walking being in- 
cessant under watch of a guard, and of 
a duration sufficient in length to permit 
the sufferer to hear at least one meal 
gong to which he could not respond. 
When Gasky heard the sentence he 
winced, and particularly at ‘‘ no sup- 
per,’’ for a vacant stomach reminded 
him that he had wilfully surrendered 
his dinner. But what he dreaded more 
than ploughing or hunger was the hav- 
ing to wash tke picture off the wall in 
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the presence of all the other boys. 

The ploughing hall was a barren, 
cement-floored, stone-walled room, lit 
by bar-crossed windows. Gasky suffer- 
ed as one eternally doomed. His steps, 
first brisk, soon became a monotonous 
pacing. Once, through a window, he 
caught a glimpse of the grim thing on 
the wall, and he shuddered, wondering 
why the scheme ever had gotten into 
his head of perpetuating the likeness of 
one whom he held so in contempt, in 
abhorrence. Fatigue began to creep 
into his limbs, but aware that a guard 
just outside the door, as well as watch- 
ing other boys in other rooms, was also 
watching him, he kept up; his legs be- 
came numb and clumsy, so that he 
staggered like a landsman on the deck 
of a sea-tossed ship ; tiny pains began 
to play in the muscles of his back; in 
passing one side of the room he tried to 
shut his eyes against the sight outside, 
- but his eyes opened in spite of himself, 
or in his mock blindness he bumped 
against the wall; yet he trudged 
on, around, endlessly around, weav- 
ing in the beaten track a fabric 
of invisible footprints, trotting, © 
limp, hangdog, his elbows close to 
his sides. 

But above and over all Gasky 
suffered most from the anticipation 
of the morrow’s punishment. After 
a long time—an infinitely long time 
—he heard the supper gong ring. 
It aggravated his hunger. Pres- 
ently Sputts, surrounded by a 
noisy, grimacing crowd, stuck his 
head in a doorway and yelled: 

‘““Ho-o-o-0! Gasky! We're 
goin’ teh watch yeh clean t’ wall 
t’morrer. TT’ Supe’s got ut in fer 
yeh, Gasky. He sez yer tuff! 
He sez yer foo tuff fer nuttin’, 
thet’s wut he sez. /Ve’re goin’ teh 
supper. Are yeh hungry?”’ 

Gasky went sullenly on. 

Then came Jeff, ‘‘ Ho-o-o-o! 
Gasky, look out t’ winder. Look 
at t’ pitcher on t’ wall!’ 

‘‘Ah, go ahn, youse fellers er 
I'll smack yer mout’s !’’ 

After the guard had chased the 
boys away, and while their noise 


still mumbled in the distance, Gasky 
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deliberately made for the window. Yes, 
even though the shadows of evening 
were gathering, it still was visible. 
But it was growing dark fast and 
soon night would blot the thing from 
view, and so with this hope the pris- 
oner continued to plough. For a 
time he was absorbed in self-pity. 
The rattle of the tin dishes at the sup- 
per table suggested a picture of the 
boys all aglow with hilarity. He fan- 
cied himself found dead on the floor of 
the ploughing-room, starved, overwork- 
ed, the superintendent standing over 
him, ashamed, the boys looking on, 
sorrow stricken. 

The echoes of supper’s confusion, the 
rattle of the dishes, the murmur of the 
many voices, had subsided. For the 
twentieth time Gasky had passed the 
window with his eyesshut. Confident, 
finally, that darkness at last had ob- 
scured the wall, he approached boldly. 
It was dark. The thing “ad gone. He 
could look out of the window at 
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the blank wall now with impunity. 

Suddenly, without warning, brutally, 
a light leaped out from the superinten- 
dent’s window and clung to the picture 
on the wall. The hideous, monstrous 
thing loomed with weird realism and 
by the surrounding darkness was in- 
vested with a fearful spectral effect. 

At sight of it Gasky reeled back. He 
might have fallen to the floor as one 
stunned had not some one caught him. 
Jollop had been creeping up behind. 

‘*Sh-h-h !’’ whispered Jollop. ‘‘Wut 
yeh stayin’ overtime fer, Gasky? T’ 
guard’s gone and ut’s time fer teh go 
up teh t’ dormy. Yeh got yer release. 
I been waitin’ fer yeh outside, I t’ought 
mebbe yeh’d be hungry fer sumpthin’, 
so I sneaked yeh a hunk of bread. I 
feels sorry fer yeh, Gasky. Yehdidn’t 
draw so good a pitcher as mine, did 
yeh?” 

Gasky was cramming the bread into 
his mouthandcouldnotanswer. Tugged 
by the little lame prisoner he followed 
out of the room and dragged himself up 
to the dormitory. 

Most of the boys had gone to bed, 
but this did not prevent them from sit- 
ting up to join with the others in an 
ebullition of idiotic jest. 

‘‘Ho-o-o-0o! I’d hate teh be Gasky, 
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“How'd yeh do it, Jolly?” 


would’t yeh, Sputts? ‘cause he’s got 
teh wash thet pitcher off t’ wall t’mor- 
rer afore all of us. Ho, I’d hate teh 
be him !’’ 

But Gasky was too tired to be both- 
ered by their opprobrium. He saw Jol- 
lop limp to his cot in a corner. There 
was an unusual falter in Jollop’s limp, 
and Jollop’s eyes were watching Gasky. 
Yet Gasky did not notice it. Rolling 
into his own cot he listened, with 
quickening heart, to the buzzing gossip 
of the morrow’s disgrace for him. So 
he fell asleep. 

The pink promise of a sunny day 
was just creeping into the dormitory 
when Gasky awoke the next morning, 
his head heavy with troublous sleeping. 
All the other boys were snoring hard 
in their last hour of oblivion. It seemed 
to the one awakened boy that even in 
their slumbers the other boys were con- 
scious of their prospective sport. As 
he sat up his first impulse was to sink 
back in bed again and pretend all day 
that he couldn’t wake up. Then he 
thought of hiding. Finally, rubbing 
the stupor from his eyes, he climbed out 
of bed and, bare-footed and night- 
gowned, stole stealthily across the room 
toward a window. Though some dis- 
mal fascination impelled him to, he did 
not want to look out of that window. 
First he raised his head high enough to 
obtain a glimpse of the top ledge of the 
wall; then he straightened up slowly, 
letting his glance fall downward. A 
section of the clean part of the wall 
came into view. Slowly, slowly, Gasky 
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peered downward, expecting moment- 
arily to see the upstanding hair. Sud- 
denly he jumped to his feet. The por- 
trait was not there. The wall rose at 
the far end of the courtyard a clean and 
immaculate thing. Incredulously he 
strained his eyes, his body quivering 
ecstatically. At the base of the wall 
several puddles of water lay in the gra- 
vel, looking suspiciously charcoalish. 
The truth came to Gasky in a flash—the 
wall had been washed in the night. 
Intuitively he turned and wended his 
way across the room toward Jollop’s cot. 
The lame boy was lost in sound sleep. 
His clothes lay neglectedly scattered as 
if he had undressed in the dark. Across 
his white bedclothing were streaks of 
black. 

As Gasky sat on the bed, Jollop, 
awakening, opened his eyes, and de- 
scribing new black marks where his 
hands touched the sheets, said with a 
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smile, ‘‘ Now I paid yeh back, didn’t I, 
Gasky? Yeh said I wouldn’t.’’ 

‘* How’d yeh do it, Jolly ?”’ 

‘“ Why, after youse fellers was asleep 
last night I sneaks out and t’rows some 
water on t’ wall. Now yeh won’t have 
teh let t’ fellers make fun of yeh, will 


yeh? T’ supe’ll t’ink you did ut. I 
won't say nuttin’. I paid yeh back, 
didn’t I1?”’ 


A faint aroma of coffee, stealing 
through the hallway from the kitchen, 
had the effect of stimulating Gasky’s 
delight to a pitch of exhilaration, and 
grabbing a shoe from beneath the near- 
est cot, he hurled it across the room at 
the sleeping form of Sputts. 

‘‘Hey, git up, youse fellers. Git 
up [?? 

Sputts, befuddled by the rude awak- 
ening, raised gloweringly from his cot. 

‘* Say ! wut ’n ’el’s gittin’ inteh yeh, 
Gasky? Wut’n’e/’s gittin’ inteh yeh?”’ 


Norr.—A reader interested in the foregoing story may care to read the following com- 


ments clipped almost at random from the reputable Chicago press. 


School is receiving the attention it requires. 


The John Worthy 


A case was investigated in which a boy in the John Worthy School met his death. Ac- 


cording to the lad’s!parents, he died from the effects of injuries inflicted by a guard, but 
Superintendent Sloan contends he died of heart disease.—Chicago Daily News, April 1, 1902. 


In his report to Superintendent Cooley [of the Board of Education] of the work done by 
his department during the year, Fred W. Smedley, Director of Child Study and Pedagogic 
Investigation, declares that the pupils of the John Worthy School are physically and mentally 
deficient as compared with the pupils in the public schools.—Chicago 7ribune, May 24, 1902. 


According to the story told by himself, Robbie Moyes, a boy in the John Worthy School, 
has an arm that may be paralyzed for life as a result of kicks administered to him by a guard 
at the school.—Chicago Record-Herald, May 12, 1902. 
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ma EARD sat there, at mid- 
night, among the ruins of 
his ambition ; and it seemed 
to him that it was as ifa 
sudden earthquake —blind, 
unjust and inexplicable—had toppled 
down the past which he had built with 
so much patience and the future which 
he had planned so high with hope. He 
found in himself no fault that had de- 
served the disaster. He found, in the 
events that had preceded it, no warning 
of its approach. The solid earth had 
shaken and his work had been de- 
stroyed. 
And this is what had happened. 


Early in the evening Sheard was in 
the bedroom of his apartment dressing 
to go to his first dinner at the home of 
his fiancee, and young Perry Hilton, 
his prospective brother-in-law, was wait- 
ing to take him thither. Sheard stood 
brushing his blond hair before the mir- 
ror of his dresser; Hilton, in the sit- 
ting-room, on the other side of a pair of 
gaudy velours curtains which draped 
the doorway, lolled in a Morris chair 
and blew slow cigarette smoke at the 
ceiling. 

They had been talking of their college 
days. Sheard continued, in a voice to 
reach the other room: ‘‘Strange we 
didn’t see more of each other there. 
You kept to yourself a good deal, 
didn’t you?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ Hilton called back, after a 
struggle with his disinclination to shout. 
‘* Rather.”’ 

‘*Used to write some, didn’t you?’’ 
Sheard continued briskly. 

Hilton shifted in his seat. He had 
found Sheard’s new friendship for him 
—as the brother of Margaret—at once 
too effusive in its evident eagerness to 
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ingratiate, and too patronizing in its 
condescension of urbanity that could 
not be ruffled by any refusal to meet it 
half way. He said meaninglessly, ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know.”’ 

Sheard began to fuss about in the 
bedroom, banging closet doors, opening 
and shutting drawers and rummaging 
about impatiently for linen. Hilton 
heard him with an increasing irritation. 
He resented having questions shot at 
him from this bustle; it was as if he 
and his affairs were not of sufficient im- 
portance to occupy more than the outer 
border of Sheard’s thought. 

Sheard called out: ‘‘ What are you 
doing now, old man?’’ 

Hilton raised his eyebrows in a silent 
interrogation of the familiarity of the 
‘‘old man.’’ ‘‘ Loafing,’’ he said. 

Sheard called back in a moment: 
“* Well, you can afford it. ey | 
wish / could.’’ 

Now, to felicitate a man on the pos- 
session of money showed, in young 
Perry’s opinion, the most contemptible 
bad taste. He wished that Margaret 
had chosen to fall in love with one of 
her own set. Sheard had his good 


’ points, no doubt; he was clever, ambi- 


tious and a promising young lawyer, 
but Hilton felt he lacked that ease, tact 
and repose of spirit which makes social 
relations smooth and pleasant. This 
very ambition, this ‘‘ push ’’ of his, was 
as vulgar as an impatient shoulder in a 
crowd. Why couldn’t the man stay in 
the rear, where nature had placed him? 

Hilton made no answer. Sheard did 
not wait for any. He said, in the 
choked voice of a man who is struggl- 
ing with the buttonhole of a starched 
collar, ‘‘ Why don’t you keep up the 
writing ?’’ 

Hilton said to himself: ‘‘It’s none 
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of your cursed business.’’ ‘To Sheard 
he answered: ‘‘Oh, /’// never tell you.”’ 
He rose impatiently and flung his cigar- 
ette at the false grate. 

There followed a long silence from 
the bedroom, and Hilton, in the inter- 
val, amused his bad humor by criticis- 
ing the decorations and the furniture 
around him. ‘They were not to his 
taste. They had to him an air of cheap 
Bohemianism, mixed with the immature 
taste of college den photogravures. 
There were photographs of college foot- 
ball teams, championship eights, and 
groups in ‘‘sweaters,’’ with Sheard’s 
face of cool, gray eyes in all of them. 
Hilton frowned at them. He was him- 
self no athlete, and he may have had an 
envy of the man of muscle; but chiefly 
he frowned because he understood that 
this part of Sheard’s life still formed the 
background of his character in Mar- 
garet’s thought of him—that he was to 
her the ideal college athlete with a 
man's broad shoulders and a big boy's 
healthy mind. In his own prejudiced 
estimate of Sheard football was an in- 
congruous incident. 
He believed that 
Sheard had gone into 
it because of the men 
of social standing 
whom he would meet 
on terms of intimacy. 
That was more of his 
‘*ambition.’’ 

There were snap- 
shots of scenes around 
Lake Mackinac, where 
Margaret and Sheard 
had first met, in the 
summer. Hiltonturn- 
ed sourly from them. 
The table was filled 
with a clutter of 
smoker’s materials 
and disordered maga- 
zines. The student’s 
shelves of law books 
held a few rows of 
new popular novels. 
‘* Cheap and flashy,’’ 
Hilton thought. He 
went back to the 
pictures of the Lake 
Mackinac region. 
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Sheard, meanwhile, had not been un- 
aware of the ill-nature of Hilton’s re- 
plies, but he had overlooked it with 
that cheerful patience and cool blood 
which had made his one winning fac- 
ulty in sports, and which his training 
in athletics and in law had perfected for 
him. He was not quick witted, and he 
was known as a ‘‘ poor loser,’’ but he 
never gave way to temper under 
any ‘“‘scragging’’ in football, and the 
excitement of the hottest contest left 
him cool. In this game of courtship, 
now, in which Margaret Hilton was the 
prize, he accepted her brother's dislike 
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Hilton was studying a picture. 
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of him without resentment, as an ‘‘ in- 
terference ’’ to be played against. 

He turned from his mirror with a last 
look at his shoulders and went into the 
sitting-room. He found Hilton with 
his back to him studying a picture of 
Indian Cove. ‘‘ Recognize the old 
place ?'’ he asked. 

Hilton said, without turning round, 
‘‘ But that was taken earlier, wasn’t it ? 
—in the spring?”’ 

Sheard lit a cigar. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, 
‘‘April or May sometime.’’ 

‘““QOh, I see,’’ Hilton corrected him- 
self. ‘‘I thought it was Margaret. I 
was wondering.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Sheard explained, ‘‘ that was 
before I met your sister. That’s a Miss 
Dopp —Julia Perdita Dopp.’’ He 
stressed the ‘‘ Perdita’’ sarcastically. 
‘« She’s as silly as it sounds. Here she 
is—-here.’’ He pointed to another pho- 
tograph. 

If he could have seen Hilton’s face 
he would have said no more; but he 
was affecting a winning confidentiality 
of friendship, and he continued, with a 
laugh, ‘‘She’s one of those grapevine 
sentimentalists —don’t you know— 
clinging creatures. Don’t ever get tan- 
gled up with one of that sort, old man. 
They’re harder to break with—’’ 

Hilton moved to another picture and 
said, with an easy simulation of indif- 
ference: ‘‘ How did you get mixed up 
with her?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ Sheard answered almost 
eagerly in his desire to hold Hilton’s 
interest, ‘‘ I met her in June when there 
were only a few there. I had seen her 
name in the magazines to verses and 
things, and I thought she might be in- 
teresting. Oh, pshaw ! I can’t 
retail it. I made a mistake--the way a 
man will—and after she left the place I 
woke up and saw it.’’ 

‘“‘And you broke with her? ”’ 

Sheard had gone across the room 
to the ash tray on the table. He looked 
up at the question and studied Hilton’s 
back. Perry passed on toa football group. 

‘“ Well,’’ Sheard said, more cautious- 
ly, ‘‘I didn’t dreak with her. 
simply gave her to understand, from 


the tone of my letter, that I had found ~ 


out my mistake.’ 
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‘« And she went to a sanitarium.”’ 

Sheard put down his cigar. How did 
Hilton know that? 

It was as if he had heard the click of 
a trap, and did not dare to turn to find 
out if he were caught, lest the slightest 
movement might spring the trigger. 
He stood as it were in his footprints. 
He did not even ask the question that 
was shouting alarm in his thought. He 
said: ‘‘I believe she did go up in the 
mountains somewhere.’’ 

Hilton insinuated: ‘‘ You never men- 
tioned her name to Margaret, I sup- 
pose? ’”’ 

Sheard compromised with his con- 
science. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I told her 
before I left Lake Mackinac.”’ 

Hilton wheeled on him. ‘‘ Told her 
it was—told her Julia Dopp’s name? ’’ 

Sheard tried to evade him. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?’’ he asked, innocently 
perplexed. 

‘Hilton opened his. cigarette case. 
‘« My question’s plain enough.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ Sheard said. ‘‘It 
was your manner that I didn’t under- 
stand. Now that I think of it, I 
believe that I did not mention her 
name.”’ 

Hilton lit a cigarette with a hand 
that trembled despite himself. That 
trembling was another danger signal to 
Sheard. He took up his own cigar 
with a natural calmness. 

“Nor you didn’t mention my sister’s 
name to Miss Dopp ?”’ 

‘‘T didn’t wish to drag your sister’s 
name into the misunderstanding at all,"’ 
he retorted. 

Hilton was stung by the implied re- 
proach. ‘‘ And I could never under- 
stand,’’ he said, sharply, ‘‘ how you 
bound Miss Dopp to secrecy concerning 
your name.” 

Sheard sat down deliberately, smoked 
deliberately, and observed Hilton de- 
liberately. The silence in the room was 
suspense itself. 

The questions which confronted him 
were two: What did Hilton know? 
How had he learned it? And since the 
answer to this latter might give a clue 
to the former, he asked: ‘‘ You knew 
this Julia Dopp, then ?’”’ 

Hilton took up his hat and his gloves. 
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‘We have dinner at eight,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ll not wait for you. You can follow 
me when you're ready.’’ 

Sheard sprang to the door. ‘‘ Hil- 
ton,’’ he cried, ‘‘ what I’ve told you 


was in the strictest confidence. I want 
your word on that.’’ 
Hilton faced him, pale. ‘‘ You have 


it—with two exceptions. I shall tell 
Margaret, and if necessary, my father.’’ 

Sheard put a persuasive hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘Old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ you're 
wrong. I have treated you as a friend 
—as the brother of my wife—that-is-to- 
be. And you’re going to betray my 
confidence! And why? As far as I 
can see, only to give me trouble—to 
make trouble between Margaret and 
me. I can explain all this to her—I 
would have explained it before, but I 
knew in my conscience that I had been 
guilty of no wrong, and I saw no use in 
accusing myself and then disproving it 
—the accusation.’’ 

““You said a moment ago that you 
had told her.”’ 

‘*Let that pass. The question is 


now: Why should she be told? Why 
give her unnecessary worry?’’ 

Hilton shook off his hand ‘‘ You’re 
very suave, Sheard,’’ he said. ‘I 


always thought there was something 
about you—something—. However, 
that’s not the question. I am going to 
tell Margaret. That is all I have to 
say to you.”’ 

‘* What are you going to tell her?”’ 

‘*That you were engaged to Julia 
Dopp last June at Lake Mackinac, and 
that you broke with her in August, 
after you had seen my sister.’’ 

‘* And why do you tell her this?”’ 

Hilton replied hotly: ‘‘ Because if 
you're the man I think you are, you’re 
no more worthy of my sister than you 
were of Julia Dopp.”’ 

He opened the door slowly, as if 
waiting for a reply from Sheard. He 
got none, and passed out. 


II. 


Sheard sat down and confronted the 
situation without wasting a moment’s 
thought in any regret that he had given 
Hilton the power to injure him, or in 
any speculation why Hilton had been 
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so eager to take advantage of it. He 
concerned himself only with the prob- 
lem as it stood: How was he to clear 
himself in Margaret’s eyes ? 

His own excuse to himself was the 
character of Julia Dopp, as he saw it. 
His excuse to Margaret would be his 
love for her. But this excuse depended 
for its effect on the knowledge which 
Margaret had of his affair with Julia 
Dopp. And how great or how small 
was that knowledge? 

Hilton’s pause at the door indicated 
an uncertainty of his own position, as 
if he had expected Sheard to betray 
himself in some last indiscreet word, 
and was eager to take advantage of it 
to fortify his case. That was one clue. 
For another, Hilton had said: ‘‘ I could 
never understand how you bound Miss 
Dopp to secrecy concerning your name” 
—which seemed a wild thrust in the 
dark, inasmuch as he had never bound 
her to secrecy in any way. She had 
written to him in her first burst of 
pique, threatening to pillory him pub- 
licly in a novel. He had replied cut- 
tingly, calling shame on her for her 
threat; and she had answered repentant, 
humiliated, in a hysteric love letter, 
asking him to forgive her, with prayers 
and promises, which he equally dis- 
regarded. 

He had had one other letter from her 
since that, and he turned now to his 
writing desk to re-read it for any hint 
that it might give him. Her heavy 
sprawl of feminine handwriting covered 
four pages with this :— 


‘ 

“T have seen the announcement of your 
engagement. Some power of Nature—the 
Providence—the God of Destiny who brought 
us together—will avenge my wrongs through ° 
her. 

“You took my heart like a fruit, and you 
sucked it dry and vou threw the rind and bit- 
terness in my face. Your own time will come. 

“If you had shown me one thought of 
mercy, if you had cast me ove backward 
look of regret, if you had had even anger to 
blind your judgment and excuse your cruelty 
—but, no! Your contempt stood cool and 
flouted me. 

“T leave the sanitarium to-day. My book 
is finished. You have had my word of honor 
‘hat the world will not see the truth of you be- 
hind this fiction. For myself, Iam dead and 
care not. For you, the punishment will come 
otherwise. 1 pray you—for your own sake— 
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to repent, to be sorry—or better, to defend, 
to explain, to exonerate yourself. 

“That is my last word to you. 
bye.” 


He flicked it down on the floor with 
a‘'Pish! Out of a book,’’ despising 
her as a romantic scribbler, of a lean 
and stale sallowness. 

He contrasted her with Margaret 
Hilton, putting them side by side in 
his memory of them, and this ‘‘ Julia 
Dopp ’’ faded out of his thought before 
his fiancee’s beauty, and left her single 
image smiling on him with a frank 
greeting of brown eyes. She had greeted 
him so that afternoon, breasting the 
cold winds of the avenue, erect and vig- 
orous in the perfection of womanhood. 
He smiled at the remembrance of it. 


And good- 


Meanwhile, young Perry Hilton was 
being driven in a hansom down the 
Boulevard and Sixth avenue, over cob- 
blestones and car tracks, to avoid the 
crowd of vehicles which choked Fifth 
Avenue at this hour of the day, at 
a pace which shook him into a 
disorder of nerves. He was smoking 
cigarettes continuously and picking at 
the fingers of his gloves from the time 
he left Sheard’s apartment until he ar- 
rived before the old brownstone resi- 
dence of the family in —th street. He 
leaped from the cab while the horse was 
still fighting with the bit, threw the 
driver his fare, and rushed from the 
sidewalk up the stone steps two at a 
bound, past the astonished butler and 
up the broad staircase with its heavy 
balustrade to the door of his sister’s 
room. Her maid, who was dressing 
her for dinner—the dinner which Sheard 
was to share—answered his impatient 
knocking. He cried over her head to 
his sister: ‘‘Can I see you? Just a 
minute. It’s important.”’ 

His tone alarmed her. She covered 
her shoulders with the lace and ribbons 
of a boudoir wrapper, holding it to her 
throat with a hasty hand. Her hair 
hung about her. ‘‘ What is it? What 
is it? ’’ she asked. 

Perry brushed past the maid. ‘I 
want to see vou alone a minute.’’ He 
waited for the servant to leave the 
room. He closed the door behind her. 
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‘* Perry,’’ she cried, ‘‘ what is it?” 

He still wore hat and overcoat. 
His face was white with excit2ment, 
and he was out of breath with running. 
‘©In the summer,’’ he said, ‘‘ or some- 
time —I don’t know—didn’t you get a 
letter from someone about Julia: Dopp? 
Don’t you remember? I saw it in the 
paper that she had gone to a sani- 
tarium.’’ 

Margaret sat down with a gasp of 
relief. ‘‘ Goodness, Perry,’’ she said, 
‘‘do you want to frighten one to death ? 
Take off your hat.”’ 

He took it off impatiently. ‘‘ But 
here,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s important, I tell 
you. What was that?’’ 

‘‘ Clara wrote to me,’’ she said. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ and bowed her head with a 
dignity which showed resentment of his 
brusqueness. 

‘* That someone had used her like a 
brute ?”’ 

‘Julia Dopp? 
nodded again. 

‘‘And that she had gone to a sanitar- 
ium a wreck—a complete wreck.”’ 

““Ves.”’ 

“And who was the cad ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ She didn’t know.”’ 

‘‘Miss Dopp wouldn’t tell her,’’ he 
reminded her. 

‘“Yes, that was it. 
tell.”’ 

‘And why; why wouldn't she tell?” 

Margaret flushed and dropped her 
eyes. ‘‘ Really,’’ she said, ‘‘I don't 
see the object of discussing this 
scandal.’’ 

‘*No, of course not. 
know ¢hat. If you know it, that’s 
enough.’’ He drew a long breath that 
trembled on his lips. ‘‘ Now,’’ he said, 
‘“when you met Sheard at Lake Mack- 
inac, did he tell you that he was en- 
gaged? Did he ever tell you that ?”’ 

She looked up at him with a face 
from which the blood slowly receded. 
Her bow of mouth drew tense in a 
harsh ‘‘ Wha-a-’’ 

“He didn’t, of course. And _ he 
didn’t mention Miss Dopp’s name, 
either. Just the same, he was the brute 
—and he did it after he met you.’”*~ 

She rose to her feet, as if to meet the 
blow. Her hand dropped from its hold 


Yes.’’ She 


She wouldn't 


I don’t wish to 


That was the manner with which 


she would meet him. 
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at her throat. Tears brimmed her 
great eyes. 

Her brother looked down at the floor. 

‘Tt isn't,’’ she said in a voice that 
seemed to cling in huskiness to her 
throat, ‘‘ It isn’t true?” 

He nodded and turned away, tracing 
a pattern on the carpet with his toe- 
tip. The excitement had left him weak, 
and he saw the design of colors blurred 
through a mist of pity in his eyes. 

He had nothing more to say. He 
wandered from dresser to table, from 
table to door. ‘‘I told Sheard I was 
going to tell you,’’ he said there. 
‘‘ He begged me not to.”’ 

When she heard him turn the door 
knob, she said, choking: ‘‘ Tell Marie 
I’ll dress myself.’’ 

She went back to her mirror and be- 
gan to arrange her hair, her fingers 
moving mechanically, plaiting and pin- 
ning it. Her eyes were set in a steady 
gaze at nothing. She would stop with 
a hand in the air, and stand so, thinking. 

Then she would blink like a person 
awakening from a day-dream, and con- 
tinue her work. Her color came and 
went, and more than once she sucked 
in her under lip and bit it, fighting 
against tears. 

Her friend Clara Overton had written 
to her about this ‘‘ Julia Perdita Dopp’’: 


‘‘ You remember her—or do you? She was 
at Bryn Mawr with me, you know. She 
wrote me a week ago that some brute of a 
man had broken her heart—an awful letter— 
it fairly moaned. If she could only write 
verses like it! I wrote to ask her his name, 
and now she answers that she dare not tell, 
because he threatened her, if she says a word 
against him, he will accuse her, to his men 
friends, in their usual club slandermongering, 
I suppose, of the most awful things. I shall 
tell you when I see you. It is a horrible 
piece of business—if it be true. Julia always 
was something of a romancer, you know. 
Anyway, she has gone to a sanitarium, and 
she says that she wants to go to sleep and 
never wake up again. She is writing a book.” 


She had spoken of it to Perry, who 
had met Miss Dopp at a studio gather- 
ing, in those circles which he persisted 
in frequenting in the face of his father’s 
displeasure. He had suggested, as the 
man in the affair, an artist whose name 
he had heard coupled with Miss Dopp’s. 
He had admired the girl. He had never 
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liked Sheard, and Margaret had accepted 
his animosity to her lover as a flaw in 
the boy’s character. 

Her own affection for Sheard had 
been pure gratitude and love. Despite 
her father’s comparative wealth, she 
had been too frank and simple in her 
nature to enjoy the ambitious extrava- 
gances of ‘‘ smart society,’’ and had 
lived the unsocial and selfish life of the 
New York daughter of means. She had 
spent her days in dressing and driving, 
dining and theater-going—with her 
parents —-shopping, and occasionally 
calling on the friends of her girlhood or 
receiving their calls. Her brother’s ac- 
quaintances had repelled her with their 
limp-wristed affectations. She had lived 
a gray life. 

From this Sheard had awakened her; 
and in herlove for him, sympathy, tender- 
ness, fellow-interest and all the charity 
of a full heart had changed the whole 
world forher; had made her patheticaily - 
happy, and had made her pathetically 
grateful to him for that happiness. 

It was when she thought of this that 
the tears came. It was whenshe thought 
of her brother’s accusation that she bit 
her lip. Her pride put tenderness from 
her as a shameful thing. She took the 
memory of Sheard’s caresses with a 
shudder, and her face flamed with re- 
sentment and contempt of him. 

She fixed her eyes on herself in the 
glass, her head thrown back, her chin 
held high, until the warmth faded 
from her face and left her a picture of 
posed dignity and scorn. She nodded 
at her reflection. 7at was the manner 
with which she would meet him. 

She summoned her maid and directed 
her to continue her work. The girl 
watched her with a servant's secret 
curiosity. Her silence was the only in- 
dication that anything unusual had 
occurred. 

When Sheard arrived at the Hilton's 
house that evening he was shown into 
an old-fashioned drawing-room where 
the furniture was a curious mixture of 
straight-backed mahogany and modem 
upholstery. The wall-paper was in a 
large design of white and gold, many 
years out of date. It was hung with 
black family portraits in oils, heavily 
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framed. ‘There was a confusion of ex- 
pensive bric-a-brac on last century’s 
marble mantelpieces ; and a full-length 
photograph of Margaret in a silver 
frame, on a small onyx table, seemed 
incongruously modern and tasteful in 
its surroundings. 

Sheard was smiling at her with a 
tender appreciation of her affection for 
her parents, when young Perry came in 
with the air of a man who does not like 
the part he has to play, though he knows 
he has no cause to be ashamed of it. 
‘* Margaret wishes to see you here,’’ he 
announced. 

‘“Yes?”’ Sheard said, with a show of 
cheerful interest. ‘‘Thanks.’’ He 
moved to a more luxurious arm-chair, 
and made himself comfortable in it. 

Hilton, now that he thought the end 
had come, pitied him for one moment 
of detached sympathy. 

“It’s quite brisk out,’’ Sheard con- 
tinued. 

Hilton sat on the arm of the sofa. 
‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ it zs. Well, 
this is the seventh, isn’t it? ’”’ : 

Sheard nodded. A gilt clock ticked 
behind him. He turned to see the time 
by it, and compared it with his watch 
to find it slow. This action having 
drawn attention to the timepiece, its 
ticking seemed to grow louder in the 
silence which followed. 

‘I’m sorry about this,’’ Hilton be- 
gan, reddening. 

Sheard stopped him. ‘‘That’s all 
right, old man,’’ he said. ‘‘I wunder- 
stand—perfectly.”’ He felt no ill-will 
towards the boy; he had only a mild 
contempt for him, tempered by a con- 
sideration of the futility of Hilton’s 
childish animosity. 

He waited, like a self-possessed law- 
yer for the court to open, chatting with 
the opposing counsel; but the case it- 
self was the last thing of which he 
wished to speak. 

He heard a silken rustle of skirts 
down the stairs. Margaret stood tall 
in the doorway in an evening gown. 
He rose to greet her. 

She looked down at the floor, 
flushed, and crossed to a chair near 
her brother without speaking. Sheard 
hardened his eyes. 
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In a moment he said: ‘‘ You wished 
to see me here?”’ 

She bowed her head in assent. He 
looked inquiringly at Perry, and young 
Hilton stepped towards the door with 
a mutter of apology. 

Margaret called to him: ‘‘ No. I 
wish you to stay.’? Her voice went 
suddenly weak on the final word. 

Hilton stood confused. They waited 
for her to speak. ‘‘ Tell 477 what you 
told me,’’ she said faintly, with her eyes 
on the carpet. 

Sheard had counted on being allowed 
to tell his own story to her in his own 
way; Perry’s presence frustrated that 
plan. He was not to be allowed to 
make an ex-parte statement, then? 
Very well. If it was to be between Hil- 
ton and him— 

Perry said in self-defence: ‘I told 
you no more than I said I would—that 
he was engaged to Julia Dopp in the 
summer when he met you, and broke 
his engagement . . . Isn’t that so?”’ 
he appealed to Sheard. 

But Sheard was not prepared to plead 
guilty. He chose as his policy now to 
discredit the only witness against him; 
and he said, with a sneer that was a 
slap in the face to the sensitive boy : 
‘‘T should like to hear why you have 
been so busy in this affair.” 

It was at once so sudden a change of 
manner to him, and so treacherous after 
Sheard’s ‘‘ That’s all right, old man,’’ 
that Perry flamed up in uncontrollable 
anger. ‘‘ You—you,’’ he stammered. 
‘That speech answers wy. If you're 
not an unmitigated cad, / don’t know 
one.” 

Sheard caught a glimpse in Hilton’s 
eyes of a deeper dislike of him than he 
had supposed the boy capable of. ‘‘Un- 
fortunately,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m not in a 
position to do to you what I’d do to 
any other man who said that to me.”’ 

“Perry!” his sister cried. 

Sheard stopped her with a gesture 
which said, ‘‘ Leave him to me.’’ 

Young Hilton felt the ground sinking 
under him. He plunged desperately. 
‘*That’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ You 
don’t know him, Margaret. I spent 
two years at college with him, and a 
man doesn’t get the reputation of 
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being a toad —/¢here —for nothing.” 

Sheard answered, with a contemptu- 
ous smile at malice: ‘‘ Not for nothing? 
For what, then?’’ 

Perry turned to his sister. ‘‘I can’t 
tell you,’’ he said passionately, ‘‘ why 
men don’t like a man. I know why I 
didn’t like him. He was altogether 
too smooth. And I know from his 
chum, ‘ Jew’ Neely.”’ 

Sheard interrupted: ‘‘ You know 
what sort of man Neely was as well as 
I do.” 

‘* He was your chum.”’ 

‘“ You seem to have been on terms of 
intimacy with him yourself.”’ 

‘‘T was—until I found him out.’’ 

“And I?”’ he queried. 

‘‘Until he got you in with the Phi’s. 
Then you threw him over. Did it take 
you a year to find him out?”’ 

Sheard did not intend to be cross-ex- 
amined. ‘‘I don't see the bearing of 
all this,’’ he said. 

Hilton pushed his advantage. ‘‘ No, 
but / do,” he cried. ‘‘ You never made 
any friends, as far as I could see, except 
by policy—for the aid they gave you in 
your schemes. And you picked out my 
sister for the same reason, and you 
made love to her—’’ 

‘‘Margaret,’’ Sheard put in, ‘‘ you 
can see for yourself. This is rank pre- 
judice that has no foundation—”’ 

‘*You made love to her while you 
were engaged to Julia Dopp, and then 
you threw Miss Dopp over just as cool- 
ly—just as cooly as you did ‘Jew’ 
Neely --because you thought Margaret’s 
position socially—yes, and her money 
—was what you wanted.”’ 

Sheard said in an aside to her: ‘‘ He 
seems to understand me thoroughly.” 
He noticed that she trembled at the 
sound of his voice. 

His tone was whip and spur to Hilton, 
and it drove him beyond all bounds. 
‘* Yes, and you betrayed yourself to me 
by boasting of your affair with Miss 
Dopp. And when I asked you if you 
had told Margaret about it, you said you 
had. And when I cornered you on 
that, you pleaded with me not to tell 
her. And now you come up here with 
a fishy smile and try to smooth it all 
over. It won't smooth this time, Sheard. 
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I say you've played the brute to Julia 
Dopp and the cad to Margaret, and you 
lied to me. And I say if that’s pre- 
judice it’s got a stronger foundation in 
fact than you can smirk down.’’ He 
stopped for lack of breath. 

“ Have you finished ?’’ Sheard asked 
calmly. He knew that Margaret had 
at last lifted her eyes to him, but he 
pretended that he did not see her. 

“Do you deny it?’’ Hilton chal- 
lenged him. 

‘* Have you anything more to say ?”’ 
He looked from Hilton to the door with 
an expression which added: ‘‘If not, 
get out.’’ 

“You can’t, you cax't,’’ the boy 
taunted him. 

‘Ts that all?”’ 

Hilton eyed him with contempt. 
Sheard waited for him to go. He turned 
with a ‘‘ Pah!’’ of disgust which was 
more expressive than any word of con- 
tumely. 

He had reached the door when he 
heard his sister cry, ‘‘ Perry!’’ in a 
broken voice of appeal. She was rising 
from her chair unsteadily, her hand 
held out blindly to him. He stepped 
between her and Sheard and put an 
arm about her. ‘‘ Take me away,” 
she sobbed. 

She had been sitting there half dazed, 
waiting for her lover’s denial of the 
charges against him. From a fear that 
he would strike her brother in a burst 
of indignation she had passed through 
an agony of sympathy for him to the. 
realization that he knew his guilt and 
was trying to temporize. His finesse 
had all been wasted on her. She had 
wanted but the word of his innocence ; 
she would have believed him. And he 
had stood there, brazenly enduring 
abuse, a thing of shame and loathing 
to her. ‘‘ Take me away,’’ she pleaded. 

‘* Margaret,’’ he cried, alarmed at 
last, ‘‘ you won’t—”’ 

** Deny it.’’ she whispered in so low 
a voice that he could not hear. 

‘* Deny it,’’ her brother repeated for 
her. 

‘* Deny what ?’’ he demanded angrily. 

‘That you were engaged to Julia 
Dopp,” the boy said. 

‘‘You know I was engaged to 
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Julia Dopp,” he cried. 
‘* What crime was there 
in that? She was a good 
deal of a fool, but I 
didn't know it then. If 
she has been saying 
things about me, let me 
tell you—” 

Something in Hilton’s 
face stopped him. 

‘And you broke with 
her—after you met Mar- 
garet?” 

“oT _ did, but ii see 

no—’ 

‘“‘And you wrote to 
her while she was at a 
sanitarium ?”’ 

‘“*She threatened to 
write a novel about me. 
She isn’t sane. She—” 

‘Take me away,” the 
girl wept. ‘‘ Go away, go 
away. Perry, send him 
away.” 

Sheard had been grad- 
ually losing control of 
himself, seeing his op- 
portunity slipping from 
his fingers and vainly catching at it 
with a frantic lack of cunning. He 
~ stood bewildered now, his mind ina 
frenzy of rebellion against the injustice 
of his condemnation. 

Perry supported his sister to the door. 
He felt her swaying on his arm, and he 
was afraid that she would faint. His 
face was twitching when he looked back 
at Sheard. He said, ‘‘ You'd better go 
now,” pityingly. 

Sheard saw in him the cause of his 
downfall. He sprang at him with a 
crazy, ‘‘ You d—n 

Margaret drew herself up and turned 
to him a face of tears for herself and of 
shame for him that stopped him in the 
center of the room, with hands clenched. 

The door closed behind them. He 
leaped at her picture in a transport of 
rage, and shook it in its frame. ‘‘ You 
fool!’ he cried. 

He knew how happy she had been in 
her love for him, for she had told him. 
He foresaw the misery which she would 
suffer, and he remembered Julia Dopp’s 
letter full of prayers and pleadings for 
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“* Take me away.” 


forgiveness. He snarled at the photo- 
graph, ‘‘ You'll go on your knees to me 
for this,’ and rushed from the room. 

At ten o’clock that night Sheard sat 
in his apartment smoking in the Morris 
chair in which young Hilton had sat. 
A ring lay beside the ash tray on the 
table. A note from her brother—which 
a messenger boy had brought with the 
ring—was a charred spill beside the 
cuspidor where Sheard had thrown it 
after he had lit his pipe. 

In Margaret’s room, the _ girl 
crouched on.the floor, her face in her 
mother’s lap, and Mrs. Hilton bent over 
her to raise her daughter’s hand to her 
lips and kiss the finger from which the 
ring had been taken as if it were a wound. 


Onoto Watanna, who has made for herself in contemporary literature a special 
province, of which she is the recognized mistress, was born in Japan considerably less 
than three decades ago. The daughter of a native mother and of an English father, she 
combines the Orientalism of her country with an understanding of Western ideas which 
makes her perhaps the best interpreter of Japan and the Japanese who is writing !0 
English to-day. 


By MNOTO WATANNA 


ASTERS sat at his desk. 
His eyes had wandered past 
the mass of correspondence, 
papers and maps before and 
about him. Half absently 

he was watching a little rift of white 

clouds drifting lazily across the tur- 
quoise blue of the skies, a great snow- 
flake fallen on a blue sheet of water. 

Now it drifted slowly toward the west, 

growing ever smaller and mistier until 

it melted into the endless glow of the 
sky and became a part of it. 

As it vanished from his sight Masters 
aroused himself from his reverie. He 
_ had been likening the flaky cloud 
against the blue to a piece of gauze 
twisted with a magic hand about the 
waist of a pale blue kimona of the 
sheerest silk. 

‘* Ah, these skies of Japan!’’ he sighed 
with a great indrawing of his breath. 
He was in a sentimental mood as usual 
of late, for Masters was in love. 

A polite Japanese looked in at him 
from an adjoining office, with the calm, 
half wondering, wholly unreadable ex- 
pression of the better class. Seeing 
him, Masters sat up in his chair 
abruptly. 

“* Ah, Ito, come in.”’ 

Bowing profoundly, his secretary ap- 
proached the desk, where he stood in 
respectful attention. 

“You wanted to see me about some 
personal matter, I believe? What can 
I do for you?”’ 

“‘ If your honorship would be so kind 
to sign this honorable insignificant 
paper,’’ said Ito, ‘‘I shall be thousand 
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thanks to you until before I die.’’ 

‘* What is it?’’ asked Masters, ex: 
amining curiously a paper written in 
Ito’s fine Japanese characters, deeply 
ruled down either side in red ink. 

‘“‘That, your honorship,’’ said Ito, 
without change of expression, ‘‘is one 
little bit betrothal contract.’’ 

‘‘A— w—what?’’ exclaimed Masters, 
dropping the pen he had just dipped in 
the ink bottle. It was his custom to 
sign without question the various pa- 
pers of the company prepared by the 
secretary and translated into Japanese, 
a language he was not completely fa- 
miliar with in written form. 

“Insignificant betrothal contract,’’ 
repeated Ito, still unmoved. 

Masters sat back in his chair with a 
slight frown. 

‘“Why do you bring such things to 
me in the office here?’’ he demanded 
sharply. 

‘“Your honorship forgetting,’’ said 
Ito, gently, ‘‘ that I beg for one private 
consultation with you.’’ 

‘«True,’’ Masters nodded, ‘‘ but what 
have I to do with a betrothal contract? 
I hope, Ito,’’ he added, whimsically, 
‘“you are not a nekoda in disguise and 
are not about to trick me into a mar- 
riage.” 

‘No, no,’’ returned the other, hast- 
ily, -‘‘ I beg your honorship’s ten mil- 
lions pardons. This is my own in- 
significant contract.’’ 

‘“But why should I sign it ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, now I will take the pleasure 
to explain.’’ And Ito permitted a shad- 
owy smile to flit across his face. 
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‘“‘T am about to make proposal of 
marriage to Japanese maiden.’’ 

‘« Ves,’’ said Masters, with interest. 

‘« Vell,’’ said Ito, ‘‘ before her father 
giving that necessary consent unto me, 
I got get endorsement from you also, 
Master-sir.”’ 

‘From me?”’ 

‘‘T explain further. 
father of this honor- 
able lady don’t quite 
appreciate me.”’ 

Masters smiled. 

“Nevertheless,” 
continued Ito, ‘‘he 
have greatest respect 
for your excellency.”’ 
He bowed very deeply 
here. ‘‘ Now, if you 
making request for 
me for this marriage 
he agoing to consent 
right away at once. 
Will your excellency 
honorably condescend 
*to sign this insignifi- 
cant contract ?”’ 

‘*Oh, very well,’ 
said Masters, picking 
up his pen, ‘‘ glad to 
do anything I can to 
assist you, 'm sure.”’ 

As he wrote his 
crisp, bold signature 
across the bottom of 
the sheet he asked 
with mild interest: 
‘“And who is. the 
happy bride?’’ 


The honorable 
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Arising he pushed his chair against 
the desk. His face had a strangely 
sympathetic expression on it as he 
looked down from his height on Ito. 

‘* As I said, Ito,’’ he remarked kind- 
ly, ‘‘call upon me for any assistance 
you want. I am sure you—er—deserve 
this young woman, and don’t blame 
you at all for wanting to beat down 
the old man’s objec- 
tions.”’ 

Ito began a series 
of intensely low bows. 

‘* And,’’ continued 
Masters, cheerfully. 
‘*T’ve no doubt she 
is charming—one of 
those delightful little 
Yum-Yum creatures, 
who walk on_ their 
heels and trip on their 
toes — cherry - lipped, 
peepy-eyed little 
witches.”’ 

Ito had ceased his 
low bowing. He had 
flushed a dark, angry 
red. 

‘*She is not like 
that,’’ he said, ‘‘she 
is one honorably in- 
significant grand 
lady.”’ 

‘“* Anyhow,’ said 
Masters, ‘‘ I wish you 
all kinds of luck and 
happiness.”’ 

He held out his 


Ito did not reply. 

He had taken the contract from his 
master and was examining his signa- 
ture very carefully. He blotted it 
thoroughly and then slowly folded the 
contract. 

‘“ You say her father knows me?”’ 
asked Masters, striking a match and 
lighting a cigar. 

~**Yes, your honorship.’”’ 

‘*What’s his name ?’’ 

“Ten million pardons, but his honor- 
able name so augustly insignificant your 
excellency could not remember it. Five 
thousand such name in Japan.”’ 

Masters smiled good humoredly. 

“* Keep your secret, my boy,’’ he said. 


lto, 


one of his secretary. 
up his hat he passed with his long, 
swinging stride out of the office into 
the glow of the sunlight. 

Once in the street an odd fancy 


hand and heartily 
shook the small cold 
Then picking 


struck him. Why should not he have 
a long, formal contract also? Well, he 
would try his luck. He swung up the 
street, disdaining the whines and calls 
of the jinriki men who followed him 
with their vehicles. As he reached the 
great terminal station at Shimbashi a 
new idea occurred to him. 

‘“To make the illusion more com- 
plete,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall celebrate my 
betrothal in advance.”’ 


The maid had put the last touch to the little shining head. 
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He turned out of the station, hailed a 
jinrikisha and gave an order to be 
taken to a gay tea-house in the city. 

Meanwhile Ito, who had left the 
office a few moments after his master, 
arrived at the station, bought a ticket 
for a neighboring suburb and in half 
an hour had kicked his shoes into the 
hands of a kneeling servant in the 
household of Omizutani, and with low 
and graceful obeisances had greeted the 
master of the house and formally pre- 
sented the contract. 

Ito had deceived Masters. The doc- 
ument he had shown him was something 
more than a mere contract. It was in 
fact a demand couched in superlatively 
polite language upon his debtor, Mizu- 
tani, requiring his consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter, O-Kiku-san, to 
Ito, the secretary of Masters. 

Mizutani was not slow to act upon the 
demand. With the most extravagant 
expressions of good will toward Ito and 
his employer he sent immediately for his 
daughter. 

The maid had put the last touch to 
the little shining head of O-Kiku-san. 
She brought a little mirror to show her 
mistress the effect of the elaborate but- 
terfly coiffure. The bewitching young 
face smiled back at the girl from the 
small beveled mirror. 

‘“‘T am happy,’’ she murmured soft- 
ly, ‘‘as all the gods of sunlight.”’ 

As she bowed herself before the little 
shrine in her room she murmured ap- 
pealingly : ‘‘Oh, Kwannonsan, let not 
my joy pass from me but abide with me 
forever.’’ 

Word had just been brought to her 
that below in the guest room her lover 
awaited her. She had commanded her 
maid to dress her in blue, shimmering 
blue like the water, and to tie about her 
waist an obi of the finest white silk. 
She had one huge poppy for her hair 
and another for her bosom. It was thus, 
he had told her repeatedly, he loved to 
see her best. 

The little, happy smile that had 
glistened in her eyes as though the sun 
had melted into their velvet depths slip- 
ped out of them dismally as she entered 
the guest room and paused between the 
parted shoji. One dazzled glance of 
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confusion and disappointment, then she 
subsided to the mats and made her pros- 
tration before her suitor. 

Her father addressed her in his state- 
ly accent of command :— 

‘Ito Adachi,’’ said he, ‘‘ desires thy 
unworthy hand in marriage. It is my 
command that it be given to him.”’ 

O-Kiku-san’s clasped hands fell apart. 
She raised a pair of startled eyes to Ito, 
bowing profoundly before her. Then 
bewilderingly they sought her father's. 
Before the deepening frown of displeas- 
ure she fancied she saw in his face her 
little head bowed like a flower nipped 
by a winter wind. She brought words 
of submission. Then her voice, fright- 
ening her with its shrill edge of pain, she 
suddenly, piteously besought her father 
that he would pray excuse her for one 
little hour that she might meditate 
alone. She was not feeling well; the 
sun had been hot upon her head in the 
fields that day, and she was faint and 
weak. When she had left them the 
older man turned to Ito. 

‘‘T beseech you,”’ he said, ‘‘ to par- 
don my daughter’s honorable rudeness.” 

‘*T beseech you to feel assured that I 
appreciate her honorable indisposition,"' 
returned Ito. 

‘*She is honorably grateful to you 
for your condescension in desiring her 
for a wife,’’ said Mizutani. 

‘TI am deeply touched,’’ said Ito, 
‘“by the honor she does me in accept- 
ing me.’’ 

‘I beg you te permit me show her 
this honorably magnificent letter from 
his excellency, the Eijinsan.’’ 

Ito with extravagant words of polite- 
ness relinquished the contract, and then 
with more elaborate apologies the master 
of the house withdrew. 

Mizutani found his daughter prone 
before the shrine in her chamber. She 
was bathing the feet of the goddess with 
tears. He raised her gently to her feet. 

‘“My daughter,’’ he said, tenderly, 
‘it was not my desire to marry you to 
this youth. I have consented to it only 
because he comes to me with a com- 
mand from one who holds me in his 
debt. Nevertheless, I will turn him 
even now from my door like an honor- 
able dog if it is thy desire.”’ 
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He went a little closer to her. 
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‘“Who is the honorable creditor by 
whose command he comes ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘His master, the honorable Eijin- 
san.”’ , 

She whitened. Her hands crept out 
quiveringly from their long sleeves. She 
seized the contract and read it through. 
Only one tear; it fell upon the bold 
superscription at the end. She drew 
her finger across it and almost blurred 
it out. Then she ceased to tremble. 
The face she raised to her father was 
smiling, the eyes glassy, lips apart, re- 
vealing the straight little teeth within. 

‘‘ Dear, my father,’’ she said, ‘‘ how 
good are the gods. They bring to mea 
husband, to you the favor of your cred- 
itor.’’ 

“And will you accept this young 
man ?’’ inquired her father, surprised by 
her sudden smiles. 

“‘Assuredly,’’ she-returned ‘‘let us 
hasten down to him at once and beg 
him to accept our most humble thanks 
for his condescension.’’ 

The night was sad. But who can see 
tears in the darkness? A cold bath in 
the early morning and a clever maid 
may bring the roses back to pale cheeks 
and brush away the shadows from the 

“eyes. So the following day old Mizu- 
tani, after a piercing glance at his 
daughter, sighed with relief. He had 
no wish to lead her into a marriage that 
might bring her unhappiness. Whilst 
of ancient and noble lineage Mizutani 
was one of the men of new Japan, im- 
bued with the ideas of the West. And 
while his daughter had been brought up 
with great care the old man’s pet ambi- 
tion was to marry her to a man of her 
choice as well as his own. 

Sewing in thesunlight of her little gar- 
den she started suddenly at the sound of 
quick, firm steps coming up the grav- 
eled path. The color faded from her 
face and the sewing dropped from her 
nerveless hands. Masters approached 
just in time to restore to her the little 
spool of silk that had rolled to his feet. 
His smile was like the sunlight and he 
looked so masterful and big that all the 
resentment and anger of the night 
passed from the girl’s mind like a cloud 
dissolving in the mist. 

‘‘Last night,’’ he said, ‘‘ I indulged 
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myself in a strange—ah—celebration.” 

He went a little closer to her and en- 
deavored to look under the drooped 
lids. 

‘Can you guess,’’ said he, ‘* what | 
was doing ?”’ 

‘IT am honorably stupid,’’ she apol- 
ogized simply. 

‘*T celebrated my betrothal,’’ he said 
smiling joyously. ‘‘ Unique idea, wasn't 
it?” 


She nodded as though she under- 
stood, though she was only vaguely 
conscious of what he was saying. 

‘Wasn't it though ?’’ he added as 
though she had assented. ‘‘ Fancy a 
fellow celebrating his betrothal all alone: 
that is, except of course for—er—inci- 
dental entertainers and—er—servants to 
wait on one.’’ 

‘‘And—and—you're betrothed, was 
she not present ?’’ she essayed timidly. 

‘Well, you see, she isn’t my betroth- 

ed yet. I intended asking her last 
night. Then I got a fancy that it would 
be a good idea to draw up some sort of 
contract first, like my secretary did. 
Had a little dinner all alone first of all 
to put me in tune, and then—behold— 
see.’’ 
He suddenly put into her hands a 
most extraordinary document. He had 
fashioned it somehow after the manner 
of Ito’s, with deep red lines running 
down either side. 

‘* Beautiful, isn’t it? ’’ he asked boy- 
ishly. 

She looked at it almost fearfully. 

‘‘Now,’’ continued Masters with his 
winning smile, ‘‘that I've drawn up 
the contract, I believe I ought to pro- 
pose to the girl’s—ancestors.”’ 

‘Her honorable parents, you mean,’ 
corrected O-Kiku-san, and she pricked 
her finger with her needle till the blood 
fell. 

‘“Oh, we call them ancestors; same 
thing, isn’t it?’’ 

She shook her head. 

“Too old-fashioned,’ she said and 
smiled faintly. ‘‘Anyhow," she added, 
‘you are English gentlemans—why, 
pray, do you keer mek Japanese con- 
tract ?”’ 

‘‘ There you’re mistaken,’’ said Mas- 
ters, ‘‘if you please—born in Japan.” 
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She sighed. ‘‘ You Japanese citizen 
sure thing,’’ she admitted grudgingly, 
and then without waiting for him to 
speak, she added quickly, ‘‘ all the same 
you jus’ foreigner, all the same.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I like that,’’ said Masters in- 
dignantly. 

‘““You honorable ancestors western 
barbarians,’’ said O-Kiku-san. 

‘«True,’’ agreed Masters, ‘‘ but yousee 
in the progress of our ascent it is only 
natural that I, the latest descendant, 
should be born in Japan. The next of 
our line possibly : 
may be partly Ja- 


panese, and the 
next.”’ 
‘““You makin’ 


ridigulous non- 
zenze ad me,’’ she 
said reproachfully. 
‘“‘Nolam not,’’ 
protested Masters, 
‘* but you are very 
unkind. You are 
trying to rob me of 
my birthright. Am 
I or am I not Jap- 
anese?’’ 
‘Japanese citi- 
zen, yes,” she ad- 


mitted. ‘‘ Japan- 
ese man? No, 
naever.”’ 

‘““Why not!”’ 


he inquired angri- 
ly. ‘‘Isn’t this. 
blessed spot my 
home?”’ 

“* Yes,’’ she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ bud you 
bin edicated 
away.’ She waved her hand vaguely 
seaward. 

‘* What’s half a dozen or even a dozen 
years, to be more exact, compared with 
all the years of my life here ?”’ 

She shook her head, smiling sadly at 
his persistence. 

‘Why am I not Japanese, then ?’’ 
demanded Masters. 

‘* Because you live mos’ you honor- 
able life wiz thad English colony ad 
Japan.’’ 

‘* Nonsense. Haven't I known you 
ever since you were a little pickaninny 


With a flower ornament and a parasol of all 
the colors of the rainbow. 
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with a flower ornament in your little 
hair and a parasol of all the colors of 
the rainbow ?”’ 

‘* My honorable fadder was a member 
thad English colony,’’ she said slowly. 
‘‘ He worg wiz you honorable fadder.’’ 

“Then, see here, if you’ve lived most 


“of you’re life among the English in 


Japan, and I— Well, you must see 
how it is. You can’t get around it, you 
know. I certainly am a Jap,’’ and his 
blue eyes snapped merrily. 

‘‘You certainly is,’’ agreed Kiku, 
pressing her lips 
tightly together. 

Masters prompt- 
ly possessed him- 
self of her hands, 
needle, thread and 
all. 

‘‘Now,’’saidhe, 
‘‘ that we’ve come 
to the conclusion 
that I myself am 
a Jap, do you see 
any reason why I 
shouldn’t marry a 
Japanese maid- 
en?”’ 

Kiku shook her 
head mutely. She 
let her hands re- 
main passively in 
his. She had long 
ago recognized the 
futility of gainsay- 
ing him in even 
the smallest way. 

‘““Very good 
then,” said Mas- 
ters. ‘‘ Why, then, 
shouldn’t we— 
you and I--get married ?”’ 

She lifted her head with a startled 
movement. 

‘*Pray, why,’’ she inquired piteously, 
‘do you mek such silly nonzenze ad 
me?”’ 

‘“ Nonsense ?’’ repeated Masters, ‘‘I 
never was more earnest in my life.’’ 

An expression of horror crept into her 
eyes. Her head drooped forward lower 
and lower until it fell upon her hands. 

‘« Answer me,’’ commanded Masters, 
with the first note of alarm in his voice. 
Her strange attitude mystified him. 
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‘Will you marry me, Kiku?’’ 

‘*T already betroth,’’ she said in the 
smallest voice. 

Masters dropped her hands as if they 
were those of one dead. 

‘“‘You mean,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you— 
I can’t believe it. It was always an 
understood thing between us that we— 
Do you mean to tell me that you have 
been deceiving me and that you have 
been betrothed all the time ?”’ 

‘‘T only gitting betrothed yistidy,’’ 
said Kiku. 

‘*Who the devil is he?’’ demanded 
Masters, savagely. 

“That not perlite, call my betrothed 
debbil, excellency—’”’ 

‘“<T’m not an excellency, and I’ll call 
your b—, and you haven’t got any be- 
trothed. I’ll go and see your father 
now, and I’ll wring his little neck if 
he’s sold you to any one except me.”’ 

He burst in upon his father’s old 
partner like a thunderbolt. His voice 
shook the fragile house with its thunder. 
The old man was dumfounded. So 
surprised and shocked was he in fact 
that it took him several minutes before 
he could explain to Masters that he had 
betrothed his daughter to Ito at Mas- 
ters’s own solicitation, he having gra- 
ciously condescended to sign the con- 
tract. 

“It's a ——trick,”’ said the young 
man, beside himself with rage at his 
secretary, ‘‘ and I'll fire that fellow to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘‘But my honorable daughter?’”’ 
squealed Mizutani, ‘‘ what before all 
the gods she goin’ to do?”’ 

‘“‘She? She’ll marry me.”’ 

‘¢ But, my lord, pray have little pity.” 

“ Pity?” 

‘‘l think my daughter giving her 
honorable heart unto her lubber.’’ 

‘‘ What ?”’ 

‘« She tell me so.’’ 

“«She told you so?”’ 

Mizutani bowed his head. 

‘“*She told you she cared for—that 
little mannikin—for— ’’ 

‘* Ves, excellency.’’ 

Masters was silent for the first time. 

“That alters ee he said, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Good day 

Mizutani sent at once a his daughter. 
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He wrung his hands in the utmost dis- 
tress. He almost fell on his knees be- 
fore her. 

‘* Kijinsan will ruin us, oh, my 
daughter,’’ he shrieked. 

‘“ What can we do?’’ said Kiku. 

Her father tried to appear command- 
ing. 

“You must fly,’’ he said, waving his 
hands, ‘‘to the Hijinsan. Hasten with 
the speed of wings to his honorable 
residence. There you must beat your 
head at his feet and implore his honor- 
able pardon. Then if he is still un- 
relenting you must make the grand 
sacrifice.’’ 

“oe Yes ? ”? 

‘* You must break your betrothal with 
Ito Adachi and marry his master.’’ 

O-Kiku-san bowed her head with 
meek joy. 

They were soon seated in their jin- 
rikisha and speeding toward the city. 
Kiku was silent and thoughtful, one 
moment intensely sad, the next tremb- 
ling with joy. The old man was so 
completely agitated by his fear of Mas- 
ters and his pity for his daughter, who 
he thought must loathe the prospect of 
marriage with a barbarian, that he was 
shivering. 

On arriving at his office Masters had 
rung his bell for his secretary. 

‘““Tto,’’? he said, ‘‘I don’t like the 
way in which you tricked me into sign- 
ing that so-called contract yesterday.”’ 

He waited for the other to reply, but 
his secretary merely bowed politely. 

‘«However,’’ continued Masters, 
fumbling with the pencil in his hand, 
‘‘ all being fair in love and war, I sup- 
pose I’d have done the same in your 
place. As she admits she cares for you, 
of course you had a right to override 
her father’s objections.’’ 

Again Ito bowed deeply. 
flung around in his chair. 

‘‘T congratulate you and— If you'll 
stop doubling yourself up you’ll be able 
to listen to me. I'm going on a trip— 
er—across the ocean, and—what are 
you salaaming about now?’’ 

Another clerk thrust in a pert head. 

‘* Mister Mizutani and lady,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

In his excitement Masters knocked 


Masters 
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over his chair as he leaped to his feet. 
Mizutani walked behind his daughter, 
but he almost jumped forward at Mas- 
ters’ sharp, ‘‘ Well, what is it now?”’ 

‘« We come to beg one little interview 
with you,’’ said the old man. 

Masters nodded curtly. He kept 
his eyes off Kiku, who was the only one 
in the room smiling. 

‘* Will you kindly make honorable 
excuse to Mr. Ito,’’ said Mizutani. 

‘“No,” said Masters, ‘‘ he has a right 
to hear anything you have to say.” 

““As your excellency desires,” said 
Mizutani. 

He fidgeted a moment, then trembl- 
ingly laid his hand on his daughter’s 
sleeve. 

‘« Excellency,’’ he said, ‘‘ my daugh- 
ter begs ten million pardons of you; 
also she rady mek marriage wiz you.” 

For the first time the impassive Ito 
started. 

‘““She is betrothed to me,’’ he said 
quickly. 

‘‘A million pardons,’’ said Mizutani, 
‘‘my daughter no longer betroth to you.” 

‘““This is a pretty business,’’ said 
Masters, ‘‘I’d like to know just what it 
means.”’ 

‘* My daughter like to make marriage 
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wiz you,’’ said Mizutani with diffidence. 

‘*She wants to marry you for your 
money,’ said Ito boldly. ‘‘ She loves 
me.’’ 

The short silence that ensued was 
broken by Kiku. 

‘Excellency, don’t believe him,’’she 
said. 

‘« But you told your own father so,’’ 


‘said Masters slowly. And the old man 


hung his head. 

‘“‘T doan keer mek him tears,’’ said 
Kiku bravely. 

‘‘ What do you mean ?’”’ 

‘“’Thad honorable lubber,’’ she indi- 
cated Ito, ‘‘mek proposal unto my 
fadder. ‘Thad fadder ’fraid offend you 
and he betroth me. Therefore I kin 
nod disobey, 0’ coorse nod. Also I de- 
sire that he nod know I brekin’ my 
heart, so I laugh like big bebby. Say 
I glad, I de-lighted. Ver good hasten 
that honorable marriage of love.’’ 

Masters burst out laughing. 

‘Well, I ought to have known Kiku; 
and as for you—’’ he turned to Ito, who 
bowed as politely as ever—‘‘ you see 
how it is. What are you going to do 
about it?’’ 

‘«Commit suicide!’ said Ito promptly. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Masters. 


Cr} WAS shaken quite out of 
i my exultation. I stood rag- 
ing at myself with defiant 
ma scorn, struck dumb at the 
ma folly that will let a man who 
im loves one woman go sweet- 
hearting with another. Her 
eyes stabbed me, the while 
I stood there dogged yet groveling, no 
word coming to my dry lips. What 
was there to be said? The tie that 
bound me to Aileen was indefinable, 
tenuous, not to be phrased; yet none 
the less it existed. I stood convicted, 
for I had tacitly given her to under- 
stand that no woman found place in 
my mind save her, and at the first chance 
she found another in my arms. Like a 
detected schoolboy in presence of the 
rod I awaited my sentence, my heart a 
trip-hammer, my face a picture of cha- 
grin and dread. 

For just a moment she held me in 
the balance with that dreadful smile on 
her face, my day of judgment come to 
earth, then turned and away without a 
word. I flung wildly after her, intent 
on explaining what could not be ex- 
plained. Inthe night I lost her and 
went up and down through the shrub- 
bery calling her to come forth, beating 
the currant and gooseberry bushes in 
search of her. A shadow flitted past 
me toward the house and at the gate I 
intercepted the girl. Better I had let 
her alone. My heart misgave me at 
the sight of her face ; indeed;‘the whole 
sweep of her lithesome, reedy figure 
was pregnant with Highland scorn and 
pride. 

‘* Oh, Aileen, in the arbor—’’ I was 
beginning, when she cut me short. 

‘‘And I am thinking I owe you an 
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apology for my intrusion. In troth, 
Mr. Montagu, my interruption of your 
love-makings was not intentional.’’ 

Her voice gave me the feel of being 
drenched with ice-water. 

“If you will let me explain, Ai- 
leen—’’ 

‘‘Indeed, and there iss nothing to 
explain, sir. It will be none of my 
business who you are loving, and— 
Will you open the gate, Mr. Montagu ?” 

‘‘But I must explain; ’twas a mad- 
ness of the blood. You do not under- 
stand—’’ 

“And gin I never understand, Mr. 
Montagu, the lift (sky) will not fall. 
Here iss a great to-do about nothing,’’ 
she flung back with a kind of bitter 
jauntiness. 

‘‘Aileen,’’ I cried a little wildly, 
“‘you will not cast me off without a 
hearing. Somehow I must make it 
clear, and you must try—’”’ 

‘*My name it iss Miss Macleod, and 
I would think it clear enough already 
at all events. I will be thanking you 
to let me pass, sir.’’ 

Her words bit, not less the steel of 
her eyes. My heart was like running 
water. 

“And is this an end to all? Will 
you let so small a thing put a period to 
our good comradeship ? ’’ I cried. 

“« Since you mention it I would never 
deny that I am under obligations to 
you, sir, which my brother will be 
blithe to repay—”’ 

‘‘ By Heaven, I never mentioned ob- 
ligations ; I never thought of them. Is 
there no friendship in your heart for 
me?’’ 

‘Your regard iss a thing I have 
valued, but ’’—there was a little break 
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in the voice which she rode over rough- 
shod—‘‘I can very well be getting 
along without the friendships of that 
girl’s lover.”’ 

She snatched open the gate and flung 
past me to the house, this superb young 
creature, tall, slim, supple, a very Di- 
ana in her rage, a woman, too, if one 
might judge by the breast billowing 
with rising sobs. More slow I followed, 
quite dashed to earth. All that I had 
gained by months of service in one mo- 
ment had been lost. She would think 
me another of the Volney stamp, and 
her liking for me would turn to hate as 
with him. 

A low voice from the arbor called 
‘“Kenn!’’ But I had had enough of 
gallivanting for one night and I held 
my way sullenly to the house. Swift 
feet pattered down the path after me 
and presently a little hand fell on my 
arm. I turned, sulky as a baited bear. 

‘‘T am so sorry, Kenn,”’ said Mistress 
Antoinette demurely. 

My sardonic laughter echoed cheer- 
lessly. ‘‘ That there is no more mis- 
chief to your hand? Oh, never fear! 
You'll find some other poor breeched 
gull shortly.” 

The brown, dove-like eyes of the 
little rip reproached me. 

“Twill all come right, Kenn. She'll 
never think the worse of you for this.’’ 

‘*I’ll be no more to her than a glove 
outworn. I have lost the only woman 
I could ever love, and through my own 
folly, too.”’ 

“Alackaday, Kenn! Y’ave much 
to learn about women yet. She will 
think the more of you for it when her 
anger is past.’’ 

‘‘Not she. One of your fashionables 
might, but not Aileen.’’ 

“Pooh! I think better of her than 
you. She’s not all milk and water. 
There’s red blood in her veins, man. 
Spunk up and brazen it out. Cock your 
chin and whistle it off bravely. Faith, I 
know better men than you who would 
not look so doleful over one of ’Toinette 
Westerleigh’s kisses. If I were a man 
I would never kiss and be sorry for 
all the maids in Christendom.’’ 

‘* You forget I love her.’’ 

‘¢Oh, you play on one string. She’s 
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not the only maid i’ the world,’’ ponted 
the London beauty. 

‘*She’s the only one for me,’’ I said 
stubbornly,and then added dejectedly, 
‘‘and she’s not for me neither.’’ 

The little rogue began to laugh. ‘‘I 
give you up, Kenn. Y’are as moon- 
struck a lover as ever I saw. Here’s 
for a word of comfort, which you don’t 
deserve at all. For a week she will be 
a thunder cloud, then the sun will 
beam more brightly than ever. But 
don’t you be too submissive. La! 
Women cannot endure a_ wheedling 
lover.”’ 

After that bit of advice my sage little 
monitor fell sober and explained to me 
her reason for sending me the note. It 
appeared that Sir Robert Volney was 
due to meet the party at the inn that 
very evening, and Miss Westerleigh 
was of opinion that I and my charge . 
would do well to take the road at once. 
I was of that mind myself. I lost no 
time in reaching the house and ordering 
a relay of horses for our immediate 
travel. Then I took the stairs three at a 
timeand cameknockingat Aileen’s door. 

‘““Who iss there?’’ asked a_ small 
voice, full of tears and muffled in a 
pillow. 

Her distress went to my heart, none 
the less because I who had been the 
cause of it could not heal it. 

“Tis I—Kenneth Montagu. Open 
the door, please.’’ 

There was a monient’s silence, then— 

‘“‘ITam not wishing to see Mr. Mon- 


~ tagu to-night.’’ 


‘Not for the world would I trouble 
you, Miss Macleod, but there is a mat- 
ter I have to disclose that touches us 
nearly.”’ 

“T'think you will not have heard 
aright. Iam desiring to be alone, sir,’’ 
she answered, the frost in her voice. 

It may be guessed that this dismissal 
chafed me. My eagerness was daunted, 
but yet I Would not be fubbed off. 

‘‘ Miss Macleod, you may punish me 
as much as you like some other time,’’ 
I cried, desperately, ‘‘ but, ’fore God! 
if you don’t open the door you will 
regret it till the last day of your life.’’ 

‘« Are you threatening me, sir?’’ she 
asks, in a mighty haughty tone. 
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‘‘ Threatening—no! I do not threat- 
en, but warn. This matter is of life 
and death, not to be played with,’’ and 
to emphasize my words I mentioned 
the name of Volney. : 

She came raging to the door and 
whipped it open very sudden. Her 
affronted eyes might have belonged to 
a queen, but the stains on her cheeks 
betrayed her. 

‘* Well, and what iss this important 
matter that cannot be waiting. Perhaps 
Mr. Montagu mistakes this for the room 
of Mistress Westerleigh.”’ 

I told her that Sir Robert was ex- 
pected shortly to arrive at the inn, and 
that we must be on the road at once. 
She thanked me very primly for the in- 
formation, but declared she would not 
trouble me further, that she meant to 
abide at the inn all night no matter who 
_came; moreover, that when she did 
leave,-Hamish Gorm would be sufficient 
guard. I argued, cajoled, warned, 
threatened, but she was not to be moved. 
The girl took a perverse pleasure in 
thwarting me, and the keener I grew 
the more dour grew she. We might 
have disputed the point an hour had I 
not come to my senses and appeared to 
give way. 

Suspecting that the girl's fears of Sir 
Robert would re-assert themselves when 
she was left to herself, I sought her 
maid and easily induced the girl to pro- 
pose to her mistress a departure without 
my knowledge. The suggestion worked 
like a charm, and fifteen minutes later 
I had the pleasure of seeing the chaise 
roll out of the lighted yard into the 
night. Need it be said that Kenneth 
Montagu was ahorse and after the coach 
within a few minutes. 

All night I jogged behind them, and 
in the morning rode up to the inn where 
they stopped for breakfast. From Mis- 
tress Aileen I got the slightest bow in 
the world as I passed to my solitary 
breakfast at a neighboring table. With- 
in the hour they were away again, and 
I after to cover the rear. Late in the 
day the near wheeler fell very lame. 
The rest of the animals were dead beat, 
and I rode to the nearest hamlet to get 
another horse. The night was falling 
foul, very mirk, with a rising wind, and 
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methought the lady’s eyes lightened 
when she saw me return with help to 
get them out of their difficulty. She 
thanked me stiffly with a very straight 
lip. 

Peat all events there will be no end 
to the obligations I am under, Mr. Mon- 
tagu. They will be piling high as Ben 
Nevis,’’ she said, but ’twould have 
taken a penetrating man to have dis- 
covered any friendliness in the voice. 

Henceforth though I made myself one 
of the party, I was admitted on suffer- 
ance with a very bad grace. More than 
once I tried to break through the chill 
conventionalities that made the staple of 
our conversation, but the girl was ice 
tome. In the end I grew stiff as she. 
I would ride beside the coach all day 
with scarce a word, wearying for a re- 
conciliation and yet nourishing angry 
pride. When speech appeared to be 
demanded between us 'twas of the most 
formal. Faith, I think we were liker a 
pair of spoilt children than sensible 
grown folks. 

While we were still in the northern 
counties rumors began to reach us that 
General Cope’s army had been cut to 
pieces by the Highlanders. The stories 
ran that not a single man had escaped; 
that the clans, twenty thousand strong, 
were headed for England; that they 
were burning and destroying as they 
advanced. Incredible reports of all 
kinds sprang out of the air, and the 
utmost alarm prevailed. The rumor of 
Cope’s defeat was soon verified. We 
met more than one redcoat speeding 
south on a foam-flecked, weary steed, 
and it did not need the second sight to 
divine that the dispatches they carried 
spoke loudly of disaster fallen and of 
reinforcements needed. 

After we had crossed the border par- 
ties of foraging Highlanders began to 
appear occasionally, but a word in the 
Geelic from Hamish Gorm always served 
as a password for us. To make short, 
early in October we reached the Scottish 
capital, the formal relations which had 
been established between Miss Macleod 
and me continuing to the end of the 
journey. 

There lived in Edinburgh an unmar- 
tied aunt of Aileen, a Miss Flora Mac- 
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Bean by name, and at her house I left 
the girl while I went to notify her 
brother of our arrival. I found him 
lodged in High Street near the old 
Flesh-market Close. Malcolm Macleod 
was a fine, manly fellow of about three 
and thirty, lusty and well-proportioned, 
very tanned and ruddy. He had a 
quick and lively eye and a firm, good- 
humored mouth. In brief, he was the 
very picture of a frank, open-hearted 
Highland gentleman, and in the gay 
Macleod tartan looked as gallant a 
figure of a soldier as one would wish to 
see. He greeted me with charming 
friendliness and expressed himself as 
deeply gratified for my care of his sister, 
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offering again and again to put himself 
at my service in any way I might de- 
sire. 

We walked down the street together, 
and more than once a shot plumped at 
our feet, for the city was under fire 
from the Hanoverian garrison at the 
castle. Every where the clansmen were 
in evidence. Barefooted and barelegged 
Celts strutted about the city with their 
bonnets scrugged low on their heads, 
the hair hanging wild over their eyes 
and matted beards covering their 
faces. For the most part they were 
very ragged, and tanned exceedingly 
wherever the flesh took a peep through 
their outworn plaids. They ran about 
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the streets in groups, looking in shop 
windows like children and talking their 
outlandish gibberish; then presently 
their Highland pride would assert itself 
at the smile of some chance passer by 
and would send them swinging proudly 
off as though they had better at home. 
Out of a tobacco shop came Captain 
Donald Roy singing blithely :— 


“ Will ye pay, me fair, 
Highland laddie, Highland laddie ?”’ 


He was of course in the full Macdonald 
tartan regimentals — checkered kilt, 
sporran, plaid, a brace of pistols, a 
dirk in his stocking, and claymore. At 
sight of me his face lighted and he came 
running forward with both hands out- 
stretched. 

“* And is it you at last, Kenn? Man, 
but I’ve been wearying for a sight of 
your honest face. I was whiles think- 
ing you must have given us the go-by. 
Fegs, but it’s a braw day and a sight 
guid for sair een to see you, lad. You 
will have heard how we gave Johnnie 
Cope his kail through his reek.’’ He 
broke off to hum :— 


““* Now Johnuie, troth, ye werena blate to 
come wi’ the news of your ain defeat, 
And leave your men in sic a strait, so early 
in the morning.’ 


And did you bring my kinswoman back 
safe with you? I’se wad ye found the 
journey no’ ower lang,’’ and he cocked 
a merry eye at me. 

I flushed, and introduced him to 
Major Macleod, who took occasion to 
thank him for his services to his sister. 
They fell into a liking for each other at 
once. When the Major was called 
aside by one of his gillies a moment 
later Macdonald expressed his trust of 
the other in the old Scotch saying :— 

‘“*Yon's a man to ride the water wi’, 
Kenne 

Aileen was so prettily glad to see her 
brother and so friendly with Donald 
Roy, so full of gay chatter and eager 
reminiscence, that I felt myself quite 
dashed by the note of reserve which 
crept into her voice and her manner 
whenever she found it incumbent to 
speak to me. Her laugh would be 
ringing clear as the echo of steel in 
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frost, and when Donald lugged me into 
the talk she would fall mim as a school- 
girl under the eye of her governess. 
Faith, you would have thought me her 
dearest enemy, instead of the man that 
had risked life for her more than 
once. Here is a pretty gratitude, I 
would say to myself in a rage, hugging 
my anger with the baby thought that 
she would some day scourge herself for 
this after I were killed in battle. Here 
is a fine return for loyal service ren- 
dered, and the front of my offending 
is nothing more than the saluting an 
old playmate. 

‘*Man, Kenneth, but you hae played 
the cuddie brawly,’’ was Donald’s com- 
forting remark to me after we had left. 
“‘ You maun hae made an awfu’ bauchle 
of it. When last I saw the lady she 
hoisted a fine color when I daffed about 
you, and now she glowers at you in 
a no’ just friendly way.’’ 

I admitted sadly that ’twas so and 
told him the reason, for Donald Roy 
had a wide observation of life and a 
varied experience with the sex that 
made him a valuable counselor. The 
situation amused him hugely, but what 
he could find of humor in it was more 
than I could see. 

‘‘Deil hae’t, but yon quean Antoi- 
nette will be a gayan ettercap (madcap). 
Tony Creagh has been telling me about 
her; he’s just a wee thingie touched 
there himsel’.’’ 

‘‘ Pardon me,’’ I interrupted, a little 
stiffly, ‘‘ but I think I did not give the 
name of the lady.’’ 

The Highlander looked at me dryly 
with a pawky smile. 

‘* Hoots, man! I ken that fine, but 
I’m no’ a fule. At least whiles I hae 
glimmerings o’ sense. You named over 
the party and I picked the lady that 
suited the speceefications.’’ Then he 
began to chuckle: ‘‘I wad hae liked 
dooms well to hae seen you stravaiging 
(wandering) through the grosset (goose- 
berry) bushes after the lass.’ 

I told him huffily that if that was all 
he could say I had better kept the story 
to myself. I had come for some good 
advice, and not to be laughed at. Don- 
ald flashed his winsome smile and 
linked an arm in mine. 
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‘© Well, then, and here’s advice for 
you, man. Jouk (duck) and let the 
jaw (wave) go by. Gin it were me 
the colder she were the better I wad 
like it. Dinna you see that the lass 
rages because she likes you fine; the 
mair she likes you the better she’ll hate 
you just now, and since she’s a Hieland 
maid, brought up under the blue lift, she 
hasna learnt to hate and smile in the 
same breath.’’ 

‘«T make neither head nor tail of your 
riddles,’’ I told him impatiently. ‘‘ By 
your way of it, so far as I can make 
out, she both likes and hates me. Now 
how can that be?” 

Captain Macdonald’s droll eye ap- 
peared to pity me. ‘‘ Kenneth, bairn, 
but you’re an awfu’ ignoramus. You 
ken naething ava about the lassies. I’m 
wondering what they learn’t you at 
Oxford. Gin it’s the same to you we'll 
talk of something mair within your 
comprehension.’’ And thereupon he 
diverted the conversation to the im- 
pending invasion of England by the 
Highland army. 

Presently I asked him what he 
thought of the Prince now that he had 
been given a chance to study the Young 
Chevalier at closer range, and I shall 
never forget the eager Highlander’s en- 
thusiastic answer. 

‘From the head to the heel of him 
he is ason of kings, kindhearted, gal- 
lant, modest. He takes all hearts by 
storm. Our ‘ Highland laddie’ is the 
bravest man I ever saw, not to be rash, 
and the most cautious, not to be a cow- 
ard. But you will be judging for your- 
self when you are presented at the ball 
on Tuesday.’’ 

I told him that as yet I had no invi- 
tation to the ball. 

‘‘That’s easy seen to. 
lier Murray makes out the list. 
drop a flea in his lug (ear).”’ 

Next day was Sunday, and I arrayed 
myself with great care to attend the 
church at which one Macvicar preached; 
to be frank I didn’t care a flip of 
my fingers what the doctrine was he 
preached, but I had adroitly wormed 
out of Miss MacBean that he was the 
pastor under whom she sat. Creagh 
called on me before I had set out, and I 
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dragged him with me, he protesting 
much at my unwonted devotion. 

I daresay he understood it better when 
he saw my eyes glued to t-.e pew where 
Miss Aileen sat with her aunt in devout 
attention. What the sermon was to 
have been about we never knew on ac- 
count of an interruption which pre- 
vented us from hearing it. During the 
long prayer I was comfortably watch- 
ing the back of Aileen’s head and the 
quarter profile of her face when Creagh 
nudged me. I turned to find him look- 
ing at me out of a very comical face, 
and this was the reason for it. The 
hardy Macvicar was praying for the 
Hanoverians and their cause. 

‘‘Bless the King,’’ he was saying 
boldly, ‘‘Thou knows what king I 
mean—may the crown sit easy on his 
head for lang. And for the young man 
that is come among us to seek an earth- 
ly crown, we beseech Thee in mercy 
to take him to Thyself and give him a 
crown of glory.’’ 

One could have heard a pin fall in the 
hush, and then the tense rustle that 
swept over the church and drowned the 
steady, low voice that never faltered 
in the prayer. 

‘gad, there’s a hit for the Prince 
straight from the shoulder,’’ chuckled 
the Irishman by my side. ‘‘ Faith, the 
Jacks are leaving the church to the 
Whigs. There go the Major, Miss 
Macleod, and her aunt.”’ 

He was right. The prayer was ended 
and the Macleod party were sailing 
down the aisle. Others followed suit, 
and presently we joined the stream that 
poured out of the building to show 
their disapproval. Tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Miss MacBean 
invited Creagh and me to join them in 
dinner, and methought that my goddess 
of disdain was the least thing warmer 
to me than she had been in weeks. For 
the rest of the day I trod on air. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
A beautifully engrossed invitation to 
the Prince’s ball having duly arrived 
from his secretary, the Chevalier Mur- 
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ray, I ask you to believe that my toilet 
Tuesday evening was even more a work 
of art than that of Sunday. In huge 
disorder, scarfs, lace cravats, muffs and 
other necessary equipment were littered 
about the room. I much missed the 
neat touch of my valet Simpkins, and 
the gillie Hamish Gorm, whom Major 
Macleod had put at my service, did not 
supply his place by a deal, since he 
knew no more of patching. the face or 
powdering a periwig than he had ar- 
rived at by the light of nature. But de- 
spite this handicap I made shift to do 
myself justice before I set off for the 
lodging of Lord Balmerino, by whom 
I was to be presented. 

A mixed assembly we found gathered 
in the picture gallery of Holyrood 
House. Here were French and Irish 
adventurers, Highland chiefs and Low- 
land gentlemen, all emulating each 
other in loyalty to the ladies who had 
gathered from all over Scotland to dance 
beneath the banner of the whiterose. The 
Hall was a great blaze of moving color, 
but above the tartans and the plaids, the 
mixed reds, greens, blues, and yellows, 
everywhere fluttered rampant the white 
streamers and cockades of the Stuarts. 

Balmerino was talking with Malcolm 
Macleod and James Hepburn of Keith, 
a model of manly simplicity and honor 
who had been ‘‘out’’ in the 715; and 
as usual their talk fell on our enterprise 
and its gallant young leader. Keith 
narrated a story of how the young Chev- 
alier, after a long day’s march on foot, 
had led the army three miles out of its 
way in order to avoid disturbing the 
wife of a cottar who had fallen asleep 
at the critical stage of a severe illness. 
Balmerino capped it with another anec- 
dote of his dismounting from his horse 
after the battle of Gladsmuir to give 
water and attendance to a wounded 
English soldier of Cope’s army. 

Macleod smiled, eyes sparkling. 
‘He iss every inch the true prince. He 
can tramp the hills with a Highlander 
all day and never weary; he can sleep 
on pease-straw as well as on a bed of 
down; can sup on brose in five minutes, 
and win a battle in four. Oh, yes, he 
will be the King for Malcolm Macleod.’’ 

While he was still speaking there fell 
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over the assembly a sudden stillness. 
The word was passed from lips to lips, 
““The Prince comes!’’ Every eye 
swept to the doorway. Men bowed 
deep and women curtsied low. A 
young man was entering slowly on the 
arm of Lord George Murray. 

‘The Prince!’’ whispered Balmer- 
ino to me. 

The pipes crashed out a measure of 
‘*Wha’ll be King but Charlie?’’ then 
fell into quiet sudden as they had be- 
gun. ‘‘Dhia theasirg an Righ!’’ 
(God save the King) cried a splendid 
young Highland chief in a voice that 
echoed through the hall. 

Clanranald’s cry was lifted to the 
rafters by a hundred throats. A hun- 
dred claymores leaped to air, and while 
the skirling bagpipes pealed forth 
‘«The King shall enjoy his own again,’’ 
Charles Edward Stuart beneath an arch 
of shining steel trod slowly down the 
hall to a dais where his fathers had sat 
before him. With flushed cheek and 
sparkling eye he ascended the dais. 


‘‘Ladies, gentlemen, my loyal Highland- 
ers, friends all, the tongue of Charles Stuart 
has no words to tell the warm message of his 
heart. Unfriended and alone he came among 
you, resolved with the help of good swords 
to win back that throne on which a usurper 
sits, or failing in that to perish in the attempt. 
How nobly you our people have rallied to our 
side in this undertaking to restore the ancient 
liberties of the kingdom needs not be told. 
To the arbitrament of battle and to the will of 
God we confidently appeal, and on our part 
we pledge our sacred Tenot neither to falter 
nor to withdraw till this our purpose is 
accomplished. To this great task we stand 
plighted, so help us God and the right.” 


To conceive the effect of these few 
simple sentences is scarce possible. 
Again the pipes voiced our dumb emo- 
tion in that stirring song which is a 
pledge of devotion:— 


‘* We'll owre the water and owre the sea, 
We'll owre the water to Charlie, 

Come weal, come woe, we'll gather and go, 
And live and die wi’ Charlie.” 


The mighty cheer broke forth anew 
and seemed to rock the palace, but 
deeper than all cheering was the feeling 
that found expression in long-drawn 
breath and broken sob and glimmering 
tear. The gallant lad had trusted us, 
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had put his life in our keeping; we 
highly resolved to prove worthy of that 
trust. 

At a signal from the Prince the mu- 
sicians struck up again the dance, and 
bright eyes bedimmed with tears began 
to smile once more. With a whispered 
word Balmerino left me and made his 
way to the side of the Prince, about 
whom were grouped the Duke of Perth, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, Lord Elcho, the 
ill-fated Kilmarnock, as well as Lochiel, 
Keppoch, Macleod, Clanranald,and other 
Highland gentlemen who had taken 
their fortune in their hands at the call 
of this young adventurer with the en- 
chanting smile. To see him was to 
understand the madness of devotion 
that had carried away these wise, gray- 
haired gentlemen, but to those who 
never saw him I despair of conveying 
in cold type the subtle quality of charm 
that radiated from him. In the very 
bloom of youth, tall, slender, and hand- 
some, he had a grace of manner not to 
be resisted. To condescend to the par- 
ticulars of his person: a face of perfect 
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““Dhia Theasirg an Righ!’ 


oval, very regular in feature ; large light 
blue eyes shaded by beautifully arched 
brows ; nose good and of the Roman 
type; complexion fair, mouth some- 
thing smalland effeminate, forehead high 
and full. On this occasion he wore his 
usual light-colored peruke with the nat- 
ural hair combed over the front, a tartan 
short coat on the breast of which shone 
the star of the order of St. Andrews, 
red velvet small-clothes, and a silver- 
hilted rapier. The plaid he ordinarily 
carried had been doffed for a blue sash 
wrought with gold. 

All this I had time to note before 
Lord Balmerino rejoined me and led 
me forward to the presentation. The 
Prince separated himself from the group 
about him and came lightly down the 
steps to meet me. I fell on my knee 
and kissed his hand, but the Prince, 
drawing me to my feet, embraced me. 

““My gallant Montagu,’’ he cried 
warmly. ‘‘ Like father, like son. God 
knows I welcome you, both on your 
own account and because you are one 
of the first English gentlemen to offer 
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his sword to the cause of his king.” 

I murmured that my sword would be 
at his service till death. To put me at 
my ease he began to question me about 
the state of public feeling in England 
concerning the enterprise. He intro- 
duced me to the noblemen and chiefs 
about him, and I was wise enough to 
know that if they made much of me it 
was rather for the class I was supposed 
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to represent than for my own merits. 
Captain Macdonald came to me and 
offered a frank hand in congratulation. 
‘“*’Fore God, Montagu, you have 
leaped gey sudden into favor. Deil 
hae’t, Red Donald brought with him a 
hundred claymores and he wasna half 
so kenspeckle (conspicuous). I'll wad 
your fortune’s made, for you hae leaped 
in heels ower hurdies,’’ he said warmly. 


(To be continued.) 


playgoers, the dramatic stu- 
dents who feel that stage art 
Oy) began with Ibsen and Suder- 
eS) mann and are inclined to re- 
gard with superior sympathy people 
who were forced to nurture their artistic 
beings without Pinero, speak of Otis 
Skinner rather as a new discovery. As 
a matter of fact he had gained distinction 
when their ‘‘ Vampire ”” and ‘Ballad of 
Reading Gaol ’’ minds were in the early 
evolution of ‘‘ Little Boy Blue’’ and 
“The Cow Jumped Over the Moon.” 
He had made a name for himself in 
New York and almost obliterated it by 
long absence when he appeared in ‘‘Ina 
Balcony,’’ and by that performance, 
noble in conception and execution, and 
by his subsequent revival of ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,’’ established himself as a 
pillar of the American stage of to-day. 
In the last two years he has become a 
recognized factor in the band of serious 
actor-managers who are led by Edward 
H. Sothern and Richard Mansfield, men 
who encourage the best in dramatic art 
in the midst of much successful sen- 
sationalism and vapidity. The native 
and acquired excellence of Mr. Skinner’s 
acting justifies the position of leader- 
ship of a company that his management 
gives him, and by the intellectuality of 
his endeavors he commands the atten- 
tion that his art satisfies. Where his 
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inferiority to Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
Mansfield exists (in individual acting 
he is nearly if not quite their equal) is 
in his productions. To some extent 
their shortcomings may be charged to 
the only recent pecuniary aid that his 
more famous contemporaries have long 
enjoyed, such help as a producer must 
have to realize his desires for pictorial 
elaboration. However, technically per- 
fect as his own acting is, as well as 
temperamentally inspired, his knowledge 
of stage effect and its causes seems to 
consist too much of intuitiveness to en- 
able him to impart it to others. For 
example, Mr. Mansfield is no better, if 
indeed quite as good an actor as Mr. 
Skinner, but he is able to transmit his 
own artistic emotion to his associates, 
giving a sense of artistic sympathy and 
completeness to his productions that 
one never feels in Mr. Skinner’s. 

Mr. Skinner’s metropolitan resurrec- 
tion occurred on the afternoon of October 
26, 1900. The preceding summer, hav- 
ing arranged to re-appear in New York 
in a melodramatic play after a long ab- 
sence, he desired to do something artist- 
ically considerable. In George C. Tyler, 
the theatrical manager who has done 
much in the last few years to better the 
American stage, he found a harmonious 
collaborator. Mrs. LeMoyne and Miss 
Eleanor Robson completed the energetic 
quartet, and on the date mentioned 
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they produced, at Wallack’s Theater, 
Robert Browning's ‘‘ In a Balcony ” for 
the first time in America. This frag- 
ment of a long tragedy, planned but 
never completed, was of course familiar 
to literary students and has been public- 
ly read by Mrs. LeMoyne. Perhaps in 
no other part that Mr. Skinner has ever 
played have his merits been so accentuat- 
ed and his faults so completely obliterat- 
ed. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that he is, possibly barring Mrs. Le- 
Moyne, the best elocutionist on the 
American stage. His voice is like 
beautiful music, now thunderous, now 
as softly majestic as the tender peals of 
a great organ. The music is ever there, 
a virtue in the poetic drama that be- 
comes a fault in modern plays. Yet 
with all the beauty of his voice Mr. 
Skinner never emphasizes the rhythm 
at the cost of the meaning. The sense 
is never sacrificed to the music. When 
one considers this mental and vocal ac- 
coutrement, and realizes that it is allied 
to a mind of noble purpose and ambi- 
tion, Mr. Skinner’s value as a force for 
the betterment of the drama may be 
estimated. 

It was the production of ‘‘ In a Bal- 
cony’’ that brought Mr. Skinner again 
into prominence. During the previous 
month he had been appearing at Wal- 
lack’s in ‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ his own drama- 
tization of Robert Louis Stevenson's 
novel. Although not so utterly worth- 
less and inane as most of the drama- 
tized novels that have disfigured Ameri- 
can stage annals by being popularly 
successful, it was certainly a hindrance 
to so serious an art as Mr. Skinner's. 
However, it served for his tour, making 
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In the spring of 1901 he again joined 
Mrs. LeMoyne and Miss Robson in‘‘ In 
a Balcony,’’ making a brief tour. Last 
fall he revived the late George H. 
Boker’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,’’ a dig- 
nified tragedy, produced orginally by 
E. L. Davenport half a century ago. 
Here again his superb individual art 
was worthily exhibited. It was in that 
play that he won almost his first met- 
ropolitan recognition, although in a 
different réle from anything he has as- 
sumed latterly. In the early 80’s, asa 
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member of Lawrence Barrett’s company, 
he had acted third parts in Shakespeare, 
Louis James being Mr. Barrett’s chief 
male support and Marie Wainwright 
the leading actress. On August 27, 
1883, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini ’’ was pro- 
duced at the Star Theater in New York, 
having been re-written by Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Boker from the original ver- 
sion, which had been a failure. Mr. 
Barrett was the Lanciotto, the part that 
Mr. Skinner assumed last season, hav- 
ing played the bitter court jester before, 
when Mr. James and Miss Wainwright 
were the Paolo and Francesca. 

When Otis Skinner left Barrett he 
became a member of Augustin Daly’s 
company, remaining with the famous 
manager four years. He made his début 
at Daly’s Theater on October 7, 1884, 
in ‘‘A Wooden Spoon,’’ a farcical 
adaptation from the German by Mr. 
Daly. James Lewis, Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Gilbert, the lady who is now Mrs. 
George Gould, and John Drew were in 
the cast. After that followed numerous 
similar farces cleverly Americanized 
from the French or German by the 
author-manager, and farces by Arthur 
Wing Pinero, before he indicated the 
ability and seriousness that in ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ and ‘‘Iris’’ 
have given him the leadership of the 
modern stage. In that first season ‘‘ A 
Night Off’’ was the most conspicuous 
success, with a cast including Skinner, 
Rehan, Drew, Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, 
Mrs. Gould and May Irwin. ‘‘ Nancy 
and Conipany ’’ produced on February 
24, 1886, was the lucky hit of the next 
season, although ‘‘ The Magistrate,’’ by 
Pinero (October 7, 1885), was a very 
funny play. Many farces were done in 
1886, 1887 and 1888, but it was during 
those years that the policy of Daly’s 
Theater changed, a transition most fa- 
vorable for art and for Mr. Skinner, 
but unfortunate for Mr. Daly’s finances. 
The actors of the company which 
he then managed had gained their fame | 
as farceurs of a particularly modern 
sort. On January 14, 1886, they be- 
came comic actors of the past, begin- 
ning a brilliant series of Shakespearean 
revivals with ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’’ Miss Rehan, Virginia Dre- 
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her and Mrs. Gilbert enacted the 
merry wives, Charles Fisher the fat 
and bibulous knight and Mrs. Gould 
sweet Anne Page. Mr. Skinner had 
little opportunity as Page; no more 
than enough to show conclusively his 
place was in the poetic rather than the 
colloquial drama. He fared but little 
better in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew’’ 
(January 18, 1888). Mr. Daly then 
staged the prologue for the first time in 
this country, bringing William Collier 
from the position of call-boy to actor, 
as the page who is disguised as Chris- 
topher Sly’s lady fair. Mr. Skinner 
was the Lucentio. In the last revival 
of Shakespeare during his association 
with Mr. Daly, Mr. Skinner had his 
first fair chance, giving an ideally poetic 
performance of Lysander in the most 
beautiful production of ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ that the American 
stage has ever known, revealed on the 
last day of January in 1888. Inthe cast 
were Mr. Skinner, Miss Rehan, James 
Lewis, John Drew, Joseph Holland, 
Charles Fisher, Virginia Dreher, Bijou 
Fernandez (then a child) and Effie 
Shannon. It was in that comedy that 
Mr. Skinner terminated his engagement 
at Daly’s. The plays not already 
mentioned in which he appeared there 
were the Pinero comedies of ‘‘ Dandy 
Dick’’ and ‘‘ Lords and Commons,”’ 
the German farces of ‘‘Love on 
Crutches,’’ ‘‘ After Business Hours,’’ 
‘«The Railroad of Love,” a new version 
of the Farquhar play of ‘‘ The Recruit- 
ing Officer ’’ and ‘‘ Love in Harness,”’ 
a translation from the French. 

It was after he left Mr. Daly that 
Mr. Skinner got his real opportunity in 
Shakespeare. In association with He- 
lena Modjeska he did admirable work 
in upholding the poetic drama. Like 
Julia Marlowe in her earlier days they 
were disappointed by small monetary 
encouragement in New York, and Mr. 
Skinner has not since attempted Shakes- 
peare here, although other cities have 
seen in his Yam/ct a performance of the 
greatest rdle in drama second only to 
Mr. Sothern’s, and a Shylock that is 
excelled here only when Sir Henry 
Irving visits us. It was they who pro- 
duced a translation of ‘‘ Heimath”’ 


(called in all languages but the origizal 
German, ‘‘ Magda’’) crudely made by 
the actress’s husband, Count Bozenta. 
Although the countess’s Magdalene 
Schwartz has been equalled or excelled 
here since by such brilliant actresses as 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Eleanora Duse, 
Hedwig Lange, Mrs. Fiske and Sarah 
Bernhardt, no such wonderful imper- 
sonation of the paralytic Philistine has 
ap red since Mr. Skinner’s Colonel 

chwartz. ‘These artistic ideals were 
temporarily set aside when Mr. Skinner 
advanced himself to stardom. He com- 
missioned Clyde Fitch, then known only 
as the author of ‘‘ Beau Brummel ’’ and 
numerous failures, to fit him with a 
romantic melodrama, the result, ‘‘ His 
Grace of Grammont,’’ being in no way 
remarkable. Mr. Skinner’s brother 
also wrote a swashbuckler sword play 
for him, taking the French poet, Fran- 
cois Villon, as the central character. 
Plays of this sort and poorly-supported 
Shakespearean revivals employed Mr. 
Skinner until 1898. In 1898 he 
joined Joseph Jefferson, when the vet- 
eran comedian broke an ancient rule 
of his by endeavoring to surround him- 
self with a good company. Nothing 
much was gained in the performance of 
‘“The Rivals,’’ because Mr. Skinner 
and Wilton Lackaye, excellent actors 
that they were, were so unsuited to 
Captain Absolute and Sir Luctus that 
they were of little more value than the 
usual Jefferson players. After a season 
in ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ Mr. Skinner resumed 
his starring tour, trying plays until 
‘* Prince Otto’’ achieved enough suc- 
cess to warrant its production in New 


. York. During those two years his wife, 


professionally known as Maud Durban, 
was his leading actress. 

Although September 3, 1900, will not 
be a lastingly memorable date because 
ofthe production of ‘‘ Prince Otto,’’ it 
will long be regarded with pleasure by 
people who welcomed with delight the 
presence of a strong and intellectual 
artistic force in the American metropolis. 
On that date was laid the corner-stone of 
a great future, for though there is much 
in Mr. Skinner’s professional past, we 
cannot help but hope that it is only a 
stepping-stone to nobler eminence. 


HAT, stranger? You never heerd tell o’ Jake, 
Jake Dale, o’ the ‘Lucky George’’? 
You must a’ been raised in the East, my son, 
If you never clapped ears to the yarn that’s 


sptn 
Of Jakey Dale an’ the race he won 
In the year o’ the big ice gorge. 


Come March in the spring o’ ’81, 

An’ the river broke at Pierre, 

An’ come rantin’ down on the clean rampage. 
She marked 36 on the Yankton gauge; 
Which I reckon you know is some of a stage, 
An’ she covered the bottoms here. 


The ‘‘George’’? was hitched on the city bar 
Close up by the railroad track. 

When the row began we fixed her strong, 
Rigged seven hawsers where two belong. 
She’d a’ taken an acre o’ soil along 

If she’d dragged in the grindin’ pack. 


But along one night the drift ice stopped; 

The flood run clear as June. 

For the stuff had jammed in Hagin’s Bend 

An’ choked the channel from end to end, 

An’ it fought an’ screamed like a wild cat, penned, 
In the light of the cold March moon. 


Yeh see that pint acrost the bar 

With the riffle 0’ shoal below? 

Well, that’s where the widow o’ ole Buck Slack 
Once’t had a claim an’ a drift-wood shack 

Where she lived an’ slaved with her young-un pack, 
All which was some time ago. 


Well, we on the ‘‘George”’ had tumbled out— 

The roar o’ the jam was wild— 

When we heard a cry through the shriekin’ night; 
An’ there on the pint, in the pale moonlight, 

A wavin’ an’ yellin’ with all her might, 

Stood Buck Slack’s youngest child. 


JAKE DALE 


N’ we knowed, withont darin’ to say the word, 
They was tripped for the Great Unknown. 
For the gorge had slapped the current round 
An’ cut ’em off from the higher ground 
An’ the hand that could save ‘em from bein’ drowned 
‘Was the hand of God alone. 


When all at once we heerd a yell, 

An’ down ’cross the willow bank, 

A’ layin’ a course that was skeercely snug, 
Came Jakey Dale, with his whisky jug, 
As drunk ae the mate of a log-raft tug 

An’ a-swearin’ somethin’ rank. 


Ap You rust-chawed fragments o’ junk,’’ sex he, 
g N 5 ‘SNow what do you think you’ve found? 
Yu a-standin’ round on this old bilge tank 
: ¢ Like a bunch o’ frogs on a floatin’ plank ; 
_> Be yeh lookin’ fer gold in yon’ cut-bank?” 


S. An’ then he heerd that sound. 


“SS 


ie RS, As quick as the jump of a piston-rod 
i He was over the wheel-box guard; 
An’ before we could figger on stoppin’ him, 
He had slashed the falis from the long boat's 


rim 
An’ was out past the slush‘o’ the channel’s 


brim, 
A-ptllin’ quick an’ hard. 


He sidied his tub through that rippin’ flume 
While we stood on the “‘George’’ an’ swore. 
The boy was loony with raw corn gin, 

But he reckoned his course to the width of a pis, 
Ran straight to the eddy and clawed her in 

An’ staggered himself ashore. 


Now, stranger, I want to ask you flat, 

If a man with hie head-piece right 

Would a’ piled eight folks in that skiffs inside 
For a half-mile pull through that mill-race tide 
And think to land safe at the end o’ the ride? 
Well, Jake Dale did that night. 


When he shoved her off from the gumbo pint 
She reeled like a sawyer snag. 

Then the current caught her along the beam 

An’ she whirled around and shot down stream, 
With the foam from her bow like a cloud o’ stea™, 
As fast as a red-tail stag. 


Good Lord, the fright in them children’s cries! 
It curdled a feller’s blood. 
Them river men ain’t a prayerful race, 

2». But that night more’n one sort o’ hid his face 
An’ sent up a plea to the Throne 0’ Grace 
To guide them through the flood. 


N’ then that gorge set up a roar 
That shook the solid ground; 
The sort that splits your ears in two 
When a side-wheel packet drops a flue, 
And blows six bilers amongst her crew, 
An’ cooks them that ain’t drowned. 


% She was breakin’ loose like an avalanche 
Slipped free on a mountain side. 
Jake Dale turned ’round an’ give one look 
An’ read the truth like a printed book; 
Then bent to his oars till the keel-post shook 
An’ pulled for the ‘“‘George’s’’ side. 


He jammed her bow through the buckin’ tide 
Till the painter floated free. 

With blinded eyes and drippin’ skin 

He fought for the race he had set to win 
Like a soldier fights, till the ice rolled in 

An’ ground against her lee. 


But he’d got her up to ropin’ range 

An’ we hauled her to the rail. 

When he’d landed the last one, safe and sound, 
Jake followed, an’ says, as he looked around: 
“You fellera fetch out that jug you found, 

I’m as dry as the Mormon Trail.” 


Well, stranger, that there is the yarn 0’ Jake, 

Jake Dale o’ the ‘‘ Lucky George."’ 

He wasn’t no saint with a gilt-edged crown; 

His language would shatter a church steeple down; 
He'd a thirst in his throat that nothing could drown, 
An’ a fist like a blacksmith’s forge. 


But all the same, he’d a Christian soul 
If he hadn’t the Christian creed. 

An’ a better heart, by a blame long shot, 
Than some pious folks that brag a lot 
On savin’ their souls, but haven’t got 
No time for their brother’s need. 


An’ I reckon the Lord has found a place 
In the kingdom o’ the Lamb 

Fer the man that cast his own feara by 
An’ showed that he wasn’t afeard to die 
Fer the sake of a frightened baby’s cry, 
That night o’ the big ice jam. 
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BY ROBERT 


AVID COIL, 
head of the 
firm of Coil, 


Son & Bramwell, 
electricians in the 
city of London, sat 
at his desk in his 
private room med- 
itating, with a 
sheaf of papers be- 
fore him. Finally 
he touched the elec- 
tric button, and 
when the boy came 
in he told him to 
request the pres- 
ence of Mr. Bram- 
well. 

David Coil was 
a typical, stolid old 
British merchant, 
and although he 
dealt in electricity he was as meen nly 
and conservative as if his traffic per- 
tained to the Courts of Chancery. The 
man who answered his summons was 
of an entirely different type. His clean- 
cut, beardless face and piercing eye, and 
indeed the intonation of his voice might 
have caused a casual observer to set 
him down as an American, but he be- 
longed in fact to an ancient English 
family, which in these later commercial 
days had fallen upon evil times, through 
agricultural depression and the wrong 
horse winning too frequently. With 
some difficulty Sir Geoffrey Bramwell 
had sent his son through college. Then 
it occurred to the old gentleman that if 
farms in Kent could not pay unless 
they were divided into building lots, 
and the estate of Dentworth Hall was 
too far from London for that, it would 
be a brilliant idea to send his son to a 
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country where agri- 
culture was more 
prosperous, so he 
paid a hundred 
pounds premium to 
some plausible ras- 
cal in London, and 
the boy, with others 
in like circum- 
stances, went off to 
the United States, 
ostensibly to ob- 
tain a practical 
knowledge of farm- 
ing, but in reality 
to work for noth- 
ing as a hired man 
for a hard-headed 
westerner, who 
knew how to make 
the most of what 
Providence sent. 

So young Bramwell left the western 
farm and went still further West, where 
he got reasonably good wages on a cat- 
tle ranch, and developed into a cowboy. 
This free and easy horseback life on the 
plains suited him better than anything 
he had undertaken, but alas, the march 
of empire taking its way westward put 
the ranch out of commission and young 
Bramwell found himself compelled to 
seek fresh fields of activity. So he drifted 
to Minneapolis and spent his accu- 
mulation of cash looking for some em- 
ployment that had a future before it. 
This he did not find, and at last neces- 
sity compelled him to become a motor- 
man on a newly established electrical 
street-car line. He motored well, and 
was at some pains to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of the demon he rode, just as he 
studied his horse on the plains. He 
took to electricity as if he had been 
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Edison's second cousin, and was soon 
promoted from the front of the electric 
car to a position in the chief engineer’s 
office. There is no saying what alti- 
tude he might have attained had not a 
letter come from his father asking him 
to return to England and help break 
the entail of the Dentworth estate. It 
seemed that a rich stockbroker in Lon- 
don wished to become a country gentle- 
man and had offered a price for the 
place which would not only liquidate 
the numerous mortgages of the estate 
but leave a balance in hand, which bal- 
ance Sir Geoffrey promised to share 
with his son, if the son would agree to 
the sale of the property. So young 
Bramwell returned, fell in with his 
father’s wishes and then bought a jun- 
ior partnership in the electrical firm of 
Coil & Son, E. C. He was now sonie- 
where about twenty-seven years of age, 
with a strong belief in his own future 
and in that of electricity. Old David 
Coil had supreme faith in him, and 
the young man, who earlier in life had 
been unable to pull his own family out 
of its difficulties, was now doing this 
very thing for the city organization 
with which he had become connected. 

‘‘ You wish to see me?’’ said Bram- 
well to his chief on entering the private 
office. 

‘“Yes,’’ replied David Coil.. ‘‘ Was 
it not Dentworth Hall that your father 
sold to Peter Sime? ”’ 

‘‘Dentworth Hall in Kent? 
sir.’ 

‘‘ Then you know the ins and outs of 
the house, I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘T know it as well as I know my 
own pocket.’’ 

‘‘A somewhat rambling place, I tak> 
it?”’ 

“It is that. The main portion of it 
was built in the time of Elizabeth ; 
other parts are older, but the most re- 
cent section dates from Charles II., 
since which period our family seems to 
have abandoned building. In truth 
they had little need for further exten- 
sion because the house was much too 
large and expensive to keep up during 
the last century. Why do you ask?”’ 

‘‘That old swindler, company pro- 
mot2r and stock jobber, Peter Sime, 
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who is making more money than he 
knows what to do with, proposes to 
put in what he calls improvements. He 
wishes a complete installation of electric 
light, in mansion, stables, barns and 
outhouses, with something by way of a 
searchlight on the north tower, so that 
he may show his guests the surrounding 
country when the moon isn’t shining.”’ 

‘* Good gracious!’’ ejaculated Bram- 
well. 

‘It will be a big: job,’’ continued 
the old man, ‘‘and, of course, I don’t 
wish to lose it. However shadily old 
Sime may have come by his money we 
shall earn what we get of it honestly 
enough. Have you any sentimental 
objections to visiting your old home ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least. I should be de- 
lighted to run down there.’’ 

‘*Very well. If you can make it 
convenient to take the ten o’clock train 
to-morrow morning, you will be met at 
Dentworth station. Peter Sime will 
not be there, but he has sent me in 
these papers a rough outline of what he 
wants. You willexamine the mansion 
and makea sketch of the lay of the 
wires, and strike an estimate of the 
total cost. But don’t let the old thief 
off too cheaply, remember.’’ 

““T’ll take care of that,’’ replied 
Bramwell, as he slipped a rubber band 
round the papers Coil handed to him. 

Young Bramwell took the ten o’clock 
train, and although the line was not 
celebrated for its speed, ultimately 
reached the little station at Dentworth. 
Here he found a somewhat shabby one- 
horse brougham awaiting him. An old 
coachman sat rigidly in his place. He 
brought his finger to the rim of his 


hat as the young man approached. 


“Ts this conveyance for Dentworth 
Hall ?’’ asked Bramwell. 

The old coachman started visibly on 
hearing the voice, then mumbling some 
incoherent reply, he left the horse to its 
own devices and scrambled stiffly down 
to the ground, throwing open the door 
of the brougham with a gesture of great 
deference. 

‘Yes, Master Geoffrey,’’ he said, 
finding his voice at last. ‘‘ It’s been 
sent here for you, sir.’’ 

‘‘Hello, John, is this you?’’ cried 
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the young man cordially. ‘‘I didn’t 
recognize you at first in your new livery. 
You were rather rusty as far as costume 
was concerned, last time I saw you. 
So you are here still? I thought all 
the old retainers were turned away.”’ 

‘*Most of ’em were, Master Geoffrey. 
Mr. Sime, ’e brought down new serv- 
ants from London; ’aughty hupstarts, 
I calls ’em. But the young lady, she 
takes a fancy to me, an’ so I'm her 
coachman, Master Geoffrey.” 

‘« Ah, there’s a young lady, is there? 
Well, you always were a favorite with 
the sex, John, and I see your luck 
has not deserted you.’’. 

The young man threw the hand bag 
he carried into the vehicle, but instead 
of following it, he slammed the door. 

‘* Mount to your place, John, and I'll 
get up beside you.”’ 

‘‘ Qh, Master Geoffrey,’’ cried the old 
man, ‘‘ I couldn’t think o’ the like o’ 
you riding beside the like o’ me.’’ 

Bramwell laughed. 

‘‘What’s the use of being master,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if I can’t do as I please? I 
want to ride where I can see the coun- 
try and talk with you; so climb up, 
unless you want to get inside and let 
me drive you.”’ 

At this the old man, still grumbling 
protestations, mounted his seat and 
took the reins. Bramwell rattled on. 

‘Well, John, how do you like the 
new people? I hope the scriptural 
warning concerning new wine in old 
bottles has not been verified. They 
haven’t torn down the old place yet 
and put up a modern villa, have they ?’’ 

‘“No, Master, they have not; an’ as 
for likin’ them, none o’ us likes ‘em in 
the whole country side, sir.’’ 

‘* Dear, dear! And what is the cause 
of Mr. Sime’s unpopularity ?”’ 

‘* He’s a city gent,’’ growled the old 
nan. 

‘« As far as that goes, so am J,’’ ad- 
mitted Bramwell. 

‘‘The new family is very different 
from the old,’’ went on the coachman, 
‘‘and folk round here don't like changes. 
Then Mr. Sime, he don’t drink, an’ he 
don't smoke, an’ he don’t gamble. Mr. 
Sime knows no more about a horse, 
Master Geoffrey, than the new cook 
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he’s got over from France; an’ he owns 
a motor car.’’ 

‘* Bless my soul,’’ laughed the young 
man, ‘‘ what a list of crimes! It seems 
to me you people are a little difficult 
to please. How does Mrs. Sime get on 
as patroness of the district ?”’ 

‘‘There ain’t no Mrs. Sime, Master 
Geoffrey. She died some years back, 
an’ they do say he killed her with his 
cruelty.’’ 

‘Of course they'll say that. Accord- 
ing to them he should have bought 
Bluebeard’s Castle over on the Loire, 
and not Dentworth Hall. Has he any 
sons ?”’ 

‘““No, Master Geoffrey. 
child is my young mistress.”’ 

“Ah, the young lady you fascinated 
into retaining your services. Is she 
nice, or does she share the unpopularity 
of her father ?’’ 

‘* Well, sir, she’s not so bad.’’ 

‘*Oh, John, John, I’m ashamed of 
you. How did you come by your an- 
cient reputation for gallantry if that is 
Here is your lady 
patroness, through whose goodness you 
retain your situation, and yet all you 
can say for her is that she’s not so bad. 
Well, here we are, John, and the old 
place doesn’t look changed a particle.’’ 

They had driven up an avenue of tall 
trees, and now John drew his horse toa 
standstill at the front entrance of the 
ancient mansion. 

Geoffrey Bramwell jumped down, 
took his handbag from the interior of 
the brougham, went up the broad stone 
steps and rang the door bell. He was 
admitted by a resplendent creature 
standing something like six feet high, 
who looked upon the visitor with su- 
percilious disdain, apparently because 
he carried a small bag in his hand. 

““T am from Coil, Son & Bramwell, 
in the city, and I wish to look over the 
house with a view to the installation of 
electric light.’’ 

‘“‘The tradesman’s hentrance,’’ re- 
plied the haughty individual, ‘‘ is round 
the corner.’’ 

‘“‘T know perfectly well where the 
tradesman’s entrance is, but I’m a mem- 
ber of the firm and come in by the front 
door. Will you be good enough to call 
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someone who will accompany me in my 
rounds ?"’ 

The gorgeous one hesitated a few 
moments, then said :— 

‘« The young lady wished to see you, 
sir, as soon as you came.’’ 

‘“ Very good. ‘Tell the young lady I 
am here, and don't be so slow in your 
movements, for my time is of value.” 

Something in the air of the young 
man awed the gorgeous individual, and 
he threw open the door to the left with 
more celerity than he had hitherto 
shown. The small room in which 
Bramwell found himself had been en- 
tirely transformed into a duplicate of a 
city office. A huge desk occupied a 
corner of the room; a telephone hung 
on the wall; piles of japanned boxes 
stood one on top of another, with var- 
ious labels in white letters. ‘‘ The 
Transaquinto Telegraph Company,’’ 
and underneath in brackets, ‘‘ In liqui- 
dation.’’ ‘‘The Anglo-Spanish Elec- 
trical Traction Company, Ltd.,’’ was 
also in liquidation. Most of the boxes 
appeared to pertain, more or less, to elec- 
tricity, and as Bramwell scanned them 
witha cynical smile on his lips, the door 
opened again and a girl of about twenty 
entered. He was startled to note how 
pretty she was, for somehow he had not 
expected this, and the thought flashed 
across his mind that the most charming 
orchid grows sometimes in the most 
noisome swamps. 


“The old place hasn't changed.” 
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‘“You are the man from the electri- 
clans, are you not?’’ she asked in a 
voice the most sweet and caressing he 
had ever listened to. 

‘Yes, madam,’’ he replied. 

‘*T wished to speak with you before 
you began your survey. Won’t you sit 
down?” She indicated a chair and took 
one herself. 

Bramwell set his bag on the floor, 
his hat beside it, and took the chair. 

‘“You wish to carry out my father’s 
ideas, but there are some of his ideas 
which I should be sorry to see executed; 
the searchlight on the north tower, for 
example. Would you mind telling him 
that no nobleman would think of dese- 
crating his place in that manner ?” 

‘‘T am sorry to inform you, Miss 
Sime, that Ihave just finished the con- 
struction of a battery of searchlights 
which completely surrounds Lord San- 
tamore’s ancient castle of Santamore in 
the north and that his lordship can 
now, by merely pressing a_ button, 
illuminate his castle from the outside 
so that it becomes a conspicuous object 
for twenty miles around.” 

‘“Oh, dear!” murmured the girl in 
dismay, leaning back in her chair. 

‘“Yes; the splendor of electricity falls 
on castle walls and snowy summits old 
in story, for I understand that Santa- 
more Castle dates from Henry VIII. 
and Lord Santamore’s ancestors came 
over with the Conqueror. I assure you 
the effect is somewhat start- 
ling on a dark night.” 

‘*T daresay,’’ returned the 
girl, regarding the young man 
with keen disapproval, ‘that 
from your point of view this 
thing is all very well, but I 
suppose it is impossible to 
expect a city man to venerate 
Dentworth Hall as it deserves. 
No one, even in the frivolous 
court of Charles II., ever pro- 
posed an elevator in the north 
tower, or a light on top of it, 
which my father wishes to in- 
stall.”’ 

“They did the next best 
thing,’’ urged the young man, 
a humorous twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘they laboriously climbed 
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the narrow stone steps, and carried up 
faggots which they placed in a great 
wrought iron basket fastened to the 
southeast corner; this they lit when in- 
vasion threatened or when there was 
disturbance in the land. That was 
their ancient searchlight, and it warned 
the country for miles around.’’ 

The girl leaned eagerly forward. 

“Do you mean to tell me that there 
ever was a beacon light on the tower?’’ 

‘‘ Qh yes; it held its place until quite 
recently, when the rust had eaten into 
its supports and a storm from the south 
took it down. The basket was com- 
posed of good Sussex iron, forged not 
twenty miles from here, long before the 
mineral deposits in the north were 
thought of. I have no doubt but 
the remnants of this ancient beacon- 
holder are still in some rubbish heap 
among the outhouses.’’ 

‘‘ How interesting !’’ cried the girl. 
‘*T shall at once have search made for 
it. If it was proposed to restore the 
iron basket, that would have been 
something like.’’ 

‘The searchlight is merely its mod- 
ern equivalent and much more effect- 
ive.” 

‘‘T give you fair warning,’’ cried the 
girl in tones of impatience, ‘‘ that if 
this modern horror is placed on the 
north’ tower, I shall cut the wires, break 
the glass, and do what I can to tarnish 
the electrical fame of—’’ 

“I'll tell you what I’ll do,’’ inter- 
rupted the young man, leaning forward 
as if anxious to please her. ‘‘I shall 
propose to him that we place at the 
corner of the tower a duplicate of the 
old beacon-holder. Weshall fill it with 
artificial faggots and scatter among 
them strong incandescent lights, then 
at a turn of the switch you will dupli- 
cate the beacon effect of the olden 
day.”’ 

The girl looked at him with her clear 
disconcerting eyes very fixedly for a 
few moments, then she said slowly :— 

“That is not a bad idea at all. I 
wonder if you can persuade my father 
to adopt it.’” 

‘‘Indeed,’’ laughed the young man, 
‘I shall never ask his permission at all, 
now that I have gained yours.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, thank you,’’ cried the girl, 
springing to her feet. ‘‘ Now, if you 
will come with me I will show you 
over the house, and tell you some other 
things I wish done, or rather not done.”’ 

They came at first into the large din- 
ing hall with its musician’s gallery 
across the end, and its dim, beautifully- 
timbered roof so high aloft. 

‘Can you run your wires without 
disturbing the old wainscot?’”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘there will be 
no difficulty about that. Nothing will 
show but the clusters of light, and I 
think I can promise that the effect will 
not be incongruous.’’ 

‘* Oh, you have no veneration for by- 
gone work which you modern mechan- 
ics cannot even imitate,’’ she said, 
rather tartly. 

‘““You must remember the king 
has placed electric lights in Windsor 
Castle,’’ he urged in his own defence. 
Then he added, with a look of admira- 
tion at her, ‘‘ But I see the princess 
does net wish them in Dentworth Hall.”’ 

She evidently regarded this remark 
as an approach to familiarity, for she 
drew herself up proudly and said in cold 
accents which were intended to put the 
mechanic in his place: — 

“If you will follow me upstairs I 
will give you your instructions regard- 
ing another part of the house.’’ 

The young man inclined his head in 
silence and followed her, noting with 
delight her independent carriage, which 
would well become the princess he had 
named her. To his surprise she opened 
the door of a suite that had once been 
his own; but it required no second 
glance to see that the room they en- 
tered was now the boudoir of a lady. 
The mullioned windows to the south 
and the west unfolded views that 
were full of charm. The green coun- 
try looked like a well-kept lawn, with 
clumps of timber and wider stretches of 
forest, while here and there water glit- 
tered in the sun, and although years 
had passed since he last occupied that 
position, it all came back to him as if 
he had seen it but yesterday, and he 
stood in a trance feasting his eyes on 
the sylvan beauty of the landscape. He 
was recalled to himself by a sharp re- 
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“You are not listening,’’ she satd. 
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mark in a higher key than the lady had 
hitherto used. 

‘* You are not listening to what I am 
saying,’’ she said. 

‘*QOh, I beg your pardon,’’ he replied 
hurriedly, ‘‘ but I am paying the strict- 
est attention.’’ 

‘« Then what did I say ?’’ she asked, 
frowning on him. 

‘*You said—you said— Well, you 
wished that the wainscot should not 
be disturbed by wiring these rooms.’’ 

‘‘T said that about the dining hall,”’ 
she replied severely, ‘‘ and I was telling 
you that in these rooms not a single 
electric light is to be placed. You must 
say nothing to my father about this. 
He thinks every room in the house is 
to be wired.”’ 

‘‘ Children, obey your parents,’’ mur- 
mured Bramwell, still gazing on the 
scenery. The lady stamped her foot. 


‘*Sir, you are taking the liberty of . 


laughing at me. These rooms are mine, 
and I'll not have them interfered with.’’ 

‘You are quite right,’’ he added 
hastily. ‘‘ By the way, do you see that 
piece of water glittering far to the west; 
that is Hammer Pond, so-called because 
it wielded the hammer that used to forge 
the iron that formed the basket that 
made the beacon-holder on the north 
tower. It all sounds something like 
the-house-that-Jack-built, but never- 
theless it is true.’’ 

“How do you come to know so 
much about this locality ?’’ she asked. 

There was a wistful smile on the 
young man’s face as he answered:— 

“Why should I not know every stick 
and stone hereabouts? I spent my 
youth in this vicinity.’’ Then bright- 
ening up with sudden recollection :— 

‘* Have you found the secret stairway 
from this room to the foot of the 
tower ?”’ 

Going to the wall he tried to push 
back one of the panels, but it resisted 
his efforts. Quickly opening his hand- 
bag he took from it a broad chisel and 
insinuated its edge into the joint. 

‘‘What are you doing?’’ she cried. 
‘IT told you the wainscot must not be 
disturbed.’’ 

‘‘T shall do no harm,”’ he returned. 
‘‘ Unfortunately it is in romance only 
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that sliding panels move noiselessly tu 
the touch; in real life they are apt to 
stick; they need constant oiling, a fact 
which masters of fiction are apt to over- 
look, but which gives a mechanic like 
myself constant trouble.” 

As he spoke the joint broadened, and 
at last the panel reluctantly gave way 
and was shoved out of sight, disclosing 
the first steps of a stone staircase so nar- 
row that but one person could ascend 
at atime. The lower steps were lost 
in the darkness. 

“There,’’ he cried, ‘‘that will lead 
you tothe little door partially concealed 
in the niche where the tower joins the 
main building. Will you descend if I 
lead the way?’”’ 

But instead of accepting his invita- 
tion the young lady sank down into a 
comfortable armchair, her questioning 
eyes fixed upon him. 

‘‘Who are you, sir?’’ she asked. 
‘‘T see you are no mechanic.”’ 

‘‘I am sorry to hear you say so. 
David Coil thinks I am, and a good 
one. I have the honor to be the junior 
partner of the electrical firm of Coil, 
Son and Bramwell.’’ 

“Then Mr. Bramwell is your name?” 

“Yes.”’ 

‘Ts it possible that you are the son 
of Sir Geoffrey Bramwell, and that this 
house was formerly your home?”’ 

‘‘T have never denied it,’’ laughed 
the young man, ‘‘and our conference 
has added to my self-conceit, because I 
have learned that our tastes are very 
similar. The rooms you have chosen 
used to be mine, and furthermore, I 
agree with every word you have said 
about the electric light in Dentworth 
Hall. If I owned the place not a wire 
would be laid in these ancient halls.’ 

‘You muststay and lunch with us,”’ 
said the girl apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular, gazing out of the window. ‘‘I 
wish to introduce you to my aunt, who 
has always been anxious to meet a 
member of the old family that once oc- 
cupied this mansion.’’ 

‘‘T shall be delighted to meet her,” 
said Bramwell. 

Geoffrey Bramwell paid so much atten- 
tion to the installation of electric light in 
Ientworth Hall that his chief, David 
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Coil, thought he was over-working him- 
self. He was down in Kent early and late, 
and it seemed that the workmen needed 
more than the usual supervision. 

The young man succeeded in per- 
suading Peter Sime that searchlights 
had gone out of fashion, and that 
noblemen in general had returned to 
the old basket beacon fires of their an- 
cestors. It may be also added that Miss 
Dorothy Sime evinced a continued inter- 
est in the work going forward. Her 
father was pleased to notice that her 
opinions seemed to have changed. 

But there came a moment when the 
hardened old stock broker changed his 
point of view regarding all these things. 
This moment arrived when Geoffrey 
Bramwell entered the office room to the 
left of the main hall, into which he had 
been shown on the morning of his ar- 
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rival. He haa often consulted with 
Peter Sime in this business-like apart- 
ment, and now the stock broker looked 
up expecting some allusion to electric- 
ity, only to be disappointed. 

‘« Sir,’’ said Geoffrey Bramwell, com- 
ing direct to the point, ‘‘I beg to tell 
you that I love your daughter and she 
has consented to become my wife. I 
am therefore here to ask your consent.”’ 

An angrier red than usual flushed the 
florid face of Peter Sime as he glared at 
the young man before him. He brought 
down his clenched fist with unnecessary 
emphasis on the desk before him, and 
cried out :— 

““You scoundrel! That is why you 
have been haunting this place night and 
day for a month past.’’ 

“That and the installation, sir,’’ re- 
plied Bramwell calmly. 
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‘‘And you expect to receive my con- 
sent ?’’ roared the stock broker. 

‘‘T have no previous experience in 
the etiquette of such occasions,’ re- 
turned Bramwell, ‘‘ but I believe the 
consent of the parents is usually soli- 
cited. I have consulted my own father 
and he offers no objections.”’ 

‘*T dare say not; I dare say not,’’ 
ejaculated Peter Sime, again bringing 
down his fist. ‘‘ Your fatherand his whole 
clan are simply mortgaged beggars.’’ 

‘‘Not now, sir. We have paid off 
the mortgages, accumulated interest 
and all.” 

‘* It’s the girl’s money you are after, 
you sneak. If she marries without my 
consent I shall not give her a penny.’’ 

“T think, sir, you underestimate the 
attractions of the young lady, and I 
call your attention to the fact that I 
have not asked for a penny, but for 
the girl.’’ 

‘‘T have had enough of your smooth 
talk. You know very well that she is 
my only daughter and are counting on 
that, but I shall soon put an end to it.”’ 

With this he rang and -commanded 
the servant to bring Miss Dorothy. 
The girl came, much paler’of face than 
ever her father had been, but neverthe- 
less there was an expression on her 
features as determined as his own. 

‘*Look here, my girl,’’ he said, 
‘‘ what’s all this nonsense? ’”’ 

‘‘It is not nonsense, father,’’ she said. 

‘*Do you know that you will not be 
twenty-one for another year yet, and 
that until you are of age you must do as 
I command you?”’ 

‘*T am aware of that.’’ 

“Do you know that this man is a 
pauper, and that if you marry him with- 
out my consent I shall cut you off with 
a shilling?’ 

‘‘He is not a pauper, and can earn 
all the money I shall ever need.’’ 

“Oh, really! Will he provide you 
with a mansion like Dentworth Hall ?”’ 

‘‘T have no desire for Dentworth 
Hall now that you have put the electric 
light in it,’’ said the girl with a mis- 
chievous glance at her lover. The old 
gentleman was shrewd enough to see 
that he was losing ground, and that all 
his bluster was of little avail in the pres- 
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ence of these determined young persons. 

‘Very well,’’ he said in a calmer 
tone. ‘‘ Here is my ultimatum. You 
shall neither see each other nor write 
to each other for a year, and when that 
time has expired let the young man 
come to me and show me his resources, 
then I will give him my answer. If 
you refuse I shall take you abroad.”’ 

The girl looked up at her lover. 

‘*T consent,’’ she said. 

The young man remained silent. 

‘*Do you give me your word of hon- 
or?’’ said Peter Sime, ‘‘that you will 
neither see nor write to my daughter 
until she is of age?”’ 

‘““The bargain seems somewhat 
harsh,’’ said Geoffrey Bramwell slowly, 
‘*but as Dorothy has agreed, so do I.”’ 

‘‘ Dorothy, indeed ! ’’ snarled the old 
man. ‘‘I request you to refer to my 
daughter as Miss Sime.’’ 

“Very well, sir, as Miss Sime has 
consented, I consent.’’ . 

‘Then I will thank you to get back 
to London as soon as may be and stay 
there, sending down some one else to 
superintend this job.”’ 

Thus it came about that young Coil, 
the Son of the partnership, came down 
to Dentworth Hall. 

Coil junior was not a brilliant young 
man, but he proved to be the god in the 
machine. About two weeks after Coil 
junior had taken charge of the im- 
provements at Dentworth Hall he came 
to the office of his employer and said: ‘‘I 
understood that you wished to have elec- 
tric light in every room in the house?”’ 

‘Certainly. In the attic and cellar.”’ 

‘‘There is a suite of rooms facing 
south on the second floor, which the 
workmen tell me are not to be touched.”’ 

‘*Oh, that is a mistake,’’ said Peter 
Sime, and the two went up together. 

Dorothy was not in her boudoir when 
they entered it, but on a table in the 
center of the room stood a set of appar- 
atus, evidently electrical in its nature, 
and underneath was a battery of cells. 

“You see you are mistaken,’’ said 
Peter Sime, ‘‘ for here are preparations 
for the installment.”’ 

But young Coil shook his head and 
examined the apparatus with interest. 

‘‘T haven’t the most remote idea,” 
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he said, ‘‘ what this is for, but I know 
it does not pertain to electric lighting.”’ 

‘‘My daughter will know what it is 
for,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘As you go down 
please ask one of the servants to tell 
her to come here.’’ 

The young man departed, leaving the 
master of the house walking round the 
mysterious table, scrutinizing the para- 
phernalia upon it and underneath it 
with the perplexed air of the non-sci- 
entist. He was afraid to touch any of 
it lest he should receive a shock, and a 
shock he did receive through the me- 
dium of the apparatus, even though he 
kept his fingers away from it. In the 
stillness a voice floated in the air. 

‘* Dorothy, Dorothy. Are you there, 
Dorothy ?’’ 

Peter Sime started and gazed wildly 
about him. He recognized the voice 
and black displeasure clouded his brow. 
At this moment, his daughter, visibly 
alarmed, entered the room. 

‘Dorothy, Dorothy. Are you there, 
Dorothy ?’’ cried the voice in the air. 

‘‘Ves,’’ she answered. ‘‘I am here, 
and my father is with me.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ said the voice in tones of 
consternation and disappointment. 

‘* You have broken your words with 
me,’’ said Peter Sime. ‘‘ Where is he?”’ 

‘‘He is not here, father, but in Lon- 
don.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ cried the irate stock 
broker. ‘‘ Do you expect me to believe 
that he has run a telephone wire from 
here to the city?”’ 

‘‘No, father. This is wireless tele- 
phony, and he is hearing every word 
either you or I say.” 

‘Then he will prove the adage that 
listeners hear no good of themselves.’’ 

‘I don’t mind what you _ say 
about me,’’ whispered the voice in the 
air with something that sounded like a 
laugh, ‘‘ but I have kept my word with 
you to the letter. I have neither seen 
Dorothy nor written to her since I was 
last in your room downstairs, but now 
that you have discovered this apparatus 
I must ask your word in return that 
you say nothing it, because pat- 
ents are pending, and I need not tell a 
man of your great knowledge and ex- 
perience what they will be worth.”’ 
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Peter Sime sat down in the chair his 
daughter had occupied during her first 
interview with Geoffrey Bramwell in 
that same room. He remained silent, 
but the light of speculation lit his eyes. 

‘‘T say, young man,’’ he cried at last, 
‘‘can you hear my voice?” 

‘‘ Oh, perfectly,’’ said the tones in 
the air. 

‘* Well, on reflection, I think I have 
been rather hasty in refusing my con- 
sent to your union with my daughter. 
I have been pondering over the matter 
since you left, and finding that Dorothy 
seems set upon you, I think you may 
as well come down and visit us.’’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’’ said the voice in 
the air. ‘‘ May I bring down a special 
license with me? You see, we would 
like ours to be the first wedding in the 
new church which you built.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I am perfectly willing,’’ cried 
Peter Sime. 

After the wedding he asked his newly- 
made son-in-law to have a word with 
him in the business office of the old 
mansion. Dorothy was changing her 
wedding attire for a traveling outfit, 
and the brgugham, with old John on 
the box, was standing at the door. 

‘‘By the way, Geoffrey,’’ said Peter 

Sime, ‘‘although I don’t care to mix 
business with an occasion so joyous, 
yet you will be away for some time, 
and I just wish to have an assurance 
from you. This invention of yours of 
the wireless telephone I should like to 
handle. I can form a company—’’ 
' “Qh, I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said 
Geoffrey, ‘‘it is not my invention at 
all. I am merely looking after the 
patenting of it. It is one of Marconi's 
projects which he has, as I might say, 
up his sleeve. I hope you haven’t 
given your consent under the impres- 
sion that I own or invented it ?’’ 

Sime glared at him with dropped 
jaw. The gorgeous individual who 
had first admitted the young man 
opened the door and said :— 

‘‘ Mrs. Bramwell is waiting, sir.’’ 

‘Mrs. Bramwell!’’ cried Geoffrey, 
not recognizing the name. Then he 
said hastily, ‘‘Oh, yes, certainly,’’ 
wrung the hand of his stupefied father- 
in-law, and departed. 
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An ancient garden-place, where shines the sun, 
With cockle-shells in rows beside the beds, 
And silver bells which droop melodious heads, 
Sounding a mimic music never done; 
And this is Mary, that contréry one; 
That maid so often wooed, who never weds, 
But lingers in her garden, where she sheds 
A radiance—aimless—as her pathways run, 


The pretty maids are standing in a row 
Beside that rugged ivy-covered wall; 

We picked them once for bridesmaids, long ago, 
In other days now past, when I was small; 

Sho wished to wait, to see the garden grow; 
Alas! the garden has not grown at all. 
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-LLITTLE-TOMM OUSE> 


In that small house, scarce seen because of trees, 
Lived Thomas Titmouse-—still remembered well; 
I yet recall how often it befell 

In days—far brighter, happier days than these— 

I watched true Thomas resting at his ease 
Here where the hillside tumbles to the dell; 
Faint odors of crushed grasses still I smell, 

And memories fainter yet I strive to seize. 

The neighbors asked him, passing sternly by, 
““Thomas,”’—or even, ‘‘ Tom !—is that your ditch?” 

And Thomas, lifting a reluctant eye, 

Would answer, peering from his grassy niche, 

“'Tis not; but hush! small trouts are lying nigh.” 
Ah, Tom! I thought thee poor, but thou wert rich, 
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ON THE BEACH 


By J. RAMSAY REESE 


been a lot of people come down from 

town the night before to stay until Mon- 
day. Among them were some persons I did not 
like, and worst of all—Harkins. I liked Har- 
kins, but that made matters more complicated. 
I know I felt that way, at least, and I rather 
fancy Miss Van Ryder did. She must have 
felt that I felt it, if nothing more. 

There were plenty of chairs upon the veran- 
da, but one doesn’t like being pushed into the 
corner palms with a scant rattan between him 
and the rest of the porchful. So I said ‘‘ Let's 
go down to the beach.” 

It is not far from the house to the beach, 
but the sand furrows make the walking bad. 
‘If you drive me,’’ said Miss Van Ryder. 

‘« By way of the dunes,”’ said I. And we did. 

‘*Pops will stand,’’ she ventured reassur- 


Tie house was full that day. There had 


ingly as she saw me gazing anxiously at the 
gray, who had turned up a dainty nose at the 
tough sedge grasses that pierced the sand 
hillocks like straggling sabre tips. ‘‘ He’s 
used to it down here.” 

“Oh, is he?” said I. Then I helped her 
clamber over the hummocks. I stuck the 
umbrella—it was a red umbrella—in the 
shelter of one of them. We could see the 
stretch of shingle, like a bare arm, reaching 
to the water’s edge, that showed frothy yel- 
low in the morning. 

‘It’s very nice and comfy,’’ said Miss Van 
Ryder as she settled her skirts. 

“Tt is,” said I, groveling lazily at her tan 
boot laces as was my wont. 

‘‘There is so much in pleasant company,’’ 
I went on rather aimlessly. I was interested 
in a kingfisher that was manceuvering a rod 


'' The kingfisher,” said I. 
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or two beyond for a belated breakfast. ‘‘ See 
that,’? I added. The kingfisher had angled 
successfully and the breakfast was struggling 
protestingly. 

Miss Van Ryder was gazing in the direction 
of the house. The towers were barely visible 
from where we sat. She did not seem to have 
heard me. 

‘‘The kingfisher,’’ said I. 

She turned and watched the bird steering 
due south for the pine trees. The breakfast 
had ceased to wriggle. 

. ere she’s caught another fish,’’ she said 
excitedly. 

“She ?’’ said I. 

Miss Van Ryder hesitated. ‘‘She’s taking 
it to the little kingfishers,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
know where the nest is.’’ 

“Indeed |’ I remarked. 

‘‘We followed to the dead pine tree,”’ she 
said. 

“We?” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Mr. Harkins,’’ she began. Then a mo- 
mentary bit of sunlight glinted upon the 
scales of the kingfisher’s victim. ‘‘Isn’t ita 
pretty fish?’’ she said. 

It was then I knew Miss Van Ryder was play- 
ing with me. Although her gaze seemed to fol- 
low the flight of the Licpacher, I knew she 
was perceiving me out of the corner of her 
blue eye. So I steeled my heart for the 
fray. 

“T never thought him particularly good 
looking,” said I. ‘‘The kingfisher might 
have picked out a nicer fish.” 

‘‘Kingfishers are nasty birds,’’ she said. 
She had taken up a handful of the dry sand 
and was letting it shower in a thin stream upon 
the beach shawl. 

‘“«The species varies,’’ I made answer. 

In a scientific discussion there is nothing 
like being absolutely precise. 

“All kingfishers are greedy.”? She spoke 
decidedly, nodding her head. Her clutch 
upon the sand tightened, and it thinned toa 
discouraged drizzle. ‘‘ They like fish for break- 
fast, luncheon and for dinner.’’ 

I groaned. ‘‘For dinner baked,’’ I mut- 
tered. 

‘‘Or broiled,’ she corrected. ‘‘ Of course 
the fishes do not suffer much,” she added ex- 
tenuatingly. ‘They never really know what 
has happened until it is all over. And there 
isn’t very much of them left then, you 
know.”’ 

‘““You have a bent for cookery,” I inter- 
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jected admiringly. 
a frying pan—.” 

Miss Van Ryder interrupted. ‘I broil 
them. It takes longer, but in the end—’’ 

It was my turn to interrupt. ‘‘They are 
more thoroughly done,’’ I said grimly. 

‘“‘That’s one way of saying it,’’ she ans- 
wered. 

‘But we've forgot all about the kingfisher,” 
I said triumphantly. ‘‘ You’ve been talking 
of frying pans.” 

“You've been talking about them.” 

I siphed meekly. ‘Let us talk of the var- 
ious fishes in these particular waters,” I be- 
gan hopefully. ‘There is the weakfish.”’ 

“The weakfish,’’? she exclaimed sharply, 
looking at me. 

I quailed, but I gritted my teeth and went 
on. ‘The weakfish would make a tender 
morsel for the kingfisher.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I’m tired of the weakfish,’’ said Miss 
Van Ryder. 

‘There is another kind of fish,’’ I said dep- 
recatingly. ‘‘ But it is almost too unpleasant 
to talk about.” . 

She looked interested at once. ‘One must 
be accurate to be scientific,’’ she said firmly. 

I went on apologetically. ‘‘This fish is 
na not a fish at all,’’ I said. ‘It is a skate 
an fer SS 

““Oh, I owe you one for that,’’ she said, 
sitting bolt upright from the hummock. 

I evaded her indignant glance. Instead I 
looked skyward. The kingfisher was flapping 
heavily and expectantly up from the pine 
trees bound for another fishing. I arose in 
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‘‘Let us hurry,’’? exclaimed. ‘He might 
catch the skate before our very eyes.” 

Miss Van Ryder scorned my helping hand. 
She looked very tall as she walked alone over 
the bulging sand to where Pops was waiting. 

Once she turned around and eyed me se- 
verely. ‘You silly,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that kingfishers never really 
skates?” 

I might have said something to that, I sup- 

se, but the beach shawl and the red um- 

rella became entangled at the very moment. 
And during the drive back to the house Miss 
Van Ryder did not seem to be at all interested 
in kingfishers. 

I think that some time I shall ask her to go 
find with me the nest in the dead pine tree. 

As I have said before, I like Harkins, and 
that makes things all the more complicated. 
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T was a queer lit- 
] tle theater that 
Craig Baldwin 
chose for his dé- 
but. It had form- 
erly been the rail- 
way station at 
Mackerelville; but 
when A. Lincoln 
Oppenheim, the 
wealthy theatrical 
manager, started 
the summer col- 
ony of Edgewave, 
half a mile beyond, 
the Mackerelville 
station was aban- 
doned. A great 
many player-folk 
went to Edge- 
wave. It was said 
on the Rialto that 
Edgewave was 
merely a device of 
Oppenheim’s to 
. get back from the 
actors in his va- 
rious companies, 
while they were 
“resting,” the 
money he had paid them during the season. 
And as actors are never so happy as when 
acting or seeing other actors act, it had 
come to be the habit of the Edgewave colony 
to give a performance every summer for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the 
Mackerelville fishermen who had _ been 
drowned during the winter. 

As there was no public hall, the old rail- 
way station was temporarily turned into a 
playhouse for the purpose. 

Craig Baldwin did not go to Edgewave be- 
cause he was one of Abe Oppenheim's “ peo- 
ple,’? though he would have been glad to be 
one. He went because the Winston girls did 
—both of them. If Eva had gone to Edge- 
wave and Alice had gone to Newport, he didn’t 
know where he would have gone. He was 
glad that he did not have to choose, yet he 
would have been glad to be able to make a 
choice. 

He was sure he was in love with one of 
them, but he didn’t know which one. He 
often felt it was a pity that he wasn’t a Mor- 
mon so he could marry both. The two sisters 
seemed to supplement each other so com- 
pletely that sometimes he feared that if he 
were ever able to decide that he loved one 
more than the other, he should still miss in 
her the qualities that so attracted him in her 
sister. 

Eva was bright and vivacious; Alice was 


A CURTAIN RAISER 
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quiet and deep. 
Eva was dark; 
Alice was fair. Eva 
entertained and di- 
verted him; Alice 
interested and held 
him. Alice wrote 
chariningly; Eva 
acted brilliantly. 
Craig wrote a little 
and he wanted to 
act very much. 
Whenever he had 
been away from 
the sisters a little j 
while, it was al- ~~-._; 
ways Eva who first 
absorbed his atten- 
tion when they 
met again. Alice 
whom he found 
always ready with f 
friendly sympathy 

in his plans and ~ 
ambitions when 
Eva’s interest had 
been gratified. ; 

The glamour of ‘ 
the stage was : 
around Eva, and 
Craig was badly stage-struck. Perhaps it was 
on this account that he was conscious that 
Eva attracted him more than Alice; but he 
was never quite sure that Alice did not satisfy 
him more than Eva. He always found him- 
self confronted with two riddles he could not 
solve: ‘Is Eva really as interested in me as 
she seems to be ?’’ and ‘‘Is not Alice more in- 
terested in me than I believe her to be?’ 

He perceived that not until some event 

should make clear to his mind the answer to 
one of these conundrums, would he surely 
know which of the two girls he loved the 
better. 
_ Craig occupied an obscure position in daily 
jo ism, but he had won some applause gn 
amateur theatricals and was convinced that 
all he needed was Opportunity to step into 
fame and wealth upon the stage. Alice 
thought that the press afforded a man a 
larger field than the drama. Eva encouraged 
him in his aspirations and introduced him to 
Oppenheim. 

“Thinks he can act, does he?’’ said the 
impressario. ‘‘ Well, find something for him 
to do in the benefit, and I’ll see what / 
think.” 

But there was nothing for him todo. All 
the parts in the play were filled by actors of 
reputation. 

“It’s a perfect shame,” declared Eva, when 
she had vainly tried to get each man in the 
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cast, from the leading juvenile down to the 
one who acted /ames—a servant, to give up 
his to Craig. ‘‘It’s a conspiracy, that’s 
what it is! They’re jealous—they’re afraid |”’ 

‘*Won't there be time for a curtain-raiser ?”’ 
asked Craig. 

‘* Of course, there will!’’ cried Eva. 
very thing! Clyde’s comedy is much 
too short; it will hardly play two 
hours. A little one-act drama with 
only two or three parts will give you ‘4 
a far better chance. Those men, self- ij 
ish fellows, will turn perfectly green! «’ 
If I hadn’t such a good part in ‘ The 
Automobile’ I should love to play 
opposite toyou. We'll find somebody, 

right. The play—the play’s the 
thing,’ as Wilham says. Most of 
those short sketches are so bad, and 
the good ones are so trite! Alice, 
dear; do wake up and take some in- 
terest. You go to the theater a great 
deal more than I do. Can’t you pro- 
pose something ?”’ 

‘““Why not try ‘His Heart’s De- 
sire’?’’ Alice suggested. 

‘‘I never heard of it,’’ said Eva. 

“It’s never been acted,’’ said her sister. 

‘‘ Who wrote it?’’ asked Craig. 

“TI did,’’ acknowledged Alice. ‘I think I 
got the idea from hearing you and Eva talk. 
It’s about a man who loves an actress and 
wants to go on the stage.”’ 

‘* Splendid !’? exclaimed Craig. 
succeed ?”’ 

“No,” replied Alice. ‘‘He rehearses a 
scene with the actress, but he finds that he 
can’t act and that she cares more for her art 
than she does for him.’”’ 

‘Why, you surprising darling |”’ cried Eva. 
‘* Where did you ever get such original ideas? 
It’s just the very thing for Craig; and he’ll 
do it so well that Abe will Aave to give him 
an enpngoment ” 

And so it was settled; but not until Eva 
had agreed to take the part of the actress. 
Craig and Alice both declared that it had been 
written especially for her and that they would 
not consent to any one else touching it. 
Craig threw himself into the work with en- 
thusiasm and was letter perfect at the first 
rehearsal, while Eva had to read her part. 
Indeed Craig, who felt the need of constant 
drilling, went through the play more often 
with Alice than with her sister, who found 
her time greatly taken up with preparations 
for the longer play. As the date of the per- 
formance approached, Craig became more 
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“Does he 


and more disturbed at Eva’s unfamiliarity 
with her lines. But she laughed at his fore- 
bodings. 


4 

“I'm frightfully r study, you know; 
but I'll be all right o° the meght, my boy. 
never fear. With Alice to hold the book, I'll 
pull you through in great shape and land you 
safely in Abraham’s bosom.” 

So encouraged, Craig did his best to take 
heart, but his nervousness did not diminish 
when the last rehearsal revealed Eva still un- 
certain in regard to her lines and much of the 
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business. Still, it was too late to back out. 
Craig felt there was too much at stake for 
him, and he tried to put trust in Eva’s assur- 
ances. 

“T'll do nothing but study this afternoon,’’ 
she told him. ‘‘I’ll have the words pat 
enough and you can pull me around when I 

oO astray on the business; you’ve got 
it down fine.” But Carrington, who 
was stage-managing ‘‘The Automo- 
pile,” called an extra rehearsal of 
that comedy for half-past two o’clock. 

The stage in the old railway station 
was shalt and its accommodations 
limited. The blank wall of the build- 
ing came too close to the right side 
of it to allow of any passageway, and 
all the entrances had to be arranged 
at left and back. The Mackerelville 
carpenter who had rigged the curtain 

accordingly arranged it to hoist 
on the right side. This rendered it 
impossible for the stage hand who 
officiated to leaye his post during the 
performance without crossing the 
scene. So much depended on the 
handling of the curtain in ‘His 
Heart’s Desire” that Alice determined to 
manage it herself and to prompt from that 
corner. 

By eight o’clock Craig was nearly in a state 

of collapse. Alice endeavored to cheer him 
up. 
R Have faith in Eva,’’ she urged. ‘‘ People 
of her artistic temperament are erratic and 
often trying to ordinary, workaday mortals 
like you and me, but I'm sure she'll rise to 
the occasion. And as I’m going to hold the 
book, you can be sure she'll get the word 
promptly whenever she needs it.”” 

“But you can never raise the curtain 
alone!" exclaimed Craig. ‘‘Isn’t it very 
heavy ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, it’s rather heavy, but I can do it. 
I’ve been practising this afternoon. And when 
I’ve once raised it there’s a loop in the ro 
that slips over that big nail and holds it. 
Quick, get off the stage. The music has 
stopped. ‘Mabel is discovered seated on sofa, 
left center, reading,’ ’’ she directed Eva, who 
had just come on. Then tinkling her little 
bell she put down the prompt book and hoist- 
ed away. She slipped the noose over the nail, 
but the nail, not driven 
strongly enough at first into ” 
the sott wood, had become 
loosened, and now gave way : 
under the strain put upon it f. 
and pointed upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. - 
If Alice had, not made a 
quick grab at the rope as it / 
slipped off, the curtain would ”; 
have come down witharun. 

Alice turned pale, —not 
because of the accident to 
the curtain, but because her / 

ractised ear detected that ; 
in her first speech Eva had 
skipped nearly a page of the 
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book and balked. In her distress Alice could 

not remember what word to give her. Clutch- 

ing the rope with her right hand she took up 

the prompt-book in her left, and came to 

Eva’s rescue. It would be nearly five min- 

utes before Craig came on. It seemed an hour. 

to Alice. She thought her arm would break. ° 
He had quite a long speech, and while he was 

saying it Alice hoped she could drop the book 

long enough to fasten the rope. 

Heentered. There, sitting in the middle of 
the front row was A. Lincoln Oppenheim |! 
Stage, audience, Eva, everything vanished. 
He could only see that one cold, sneering face. 
Mechanically he began to repeat his lines. 
He was not thinking of what he was saying, 
though. His only thought was, ‘“‘If I can get 
one look of encouragement from Alice I shall 
be all right again.”’ With difficulty he with- 
drew his gaze from Oppenheim and looked 
over to the prompt corner. To his horror he 
saw that Alice had put down the prompt-book 
and was doing something to the rope! His 
last moral support had been taken away. His 
mind became a blank. He stopped short. 

Fortunately, Eva, who thought it must be 
her cue to speak, said something. It wasn’t 
right, but temporarily it saved the situation. 
Alice realized at once that on her devolved 
the task of preventing the play from becom- 
ing a fiasco. Taking a couple of turns with 
the rope around her right hand she took up 
the book again with the left. Nor was she 
able to put it down again for an instant. 

Eva had little more than a general idea of 
her lines, but her natural self-confidence and 
her years of experience gave her an ease of 
manner that carried everything before her. 
What she couldn’t remember she made up, 
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HE nineteenth of December, 1897, was a 
day indelibly impressed on the memory 
of the cosmopolitan population of Uncle 

Sam’s northernmost possession, the little 
frontier mining and outfitting town of Skag- 
uay, Alaska, 

Situated as it was, midway between the 
states and civilization on the one side and the 

olden horizon of the Klondike on the other, 
its inhabitants, during the midwinter months, 
suffered from a dearth of news. Only at rare 
intervals during December, January and Feb- 
ruary a steamer would hazard the dangerous 
passage from Seattle, while from Dawson the 
arrivals were few and far between, owing to 
the danger and hardships encountered on the 
snow-bound trails. 

For three weeks, therefore, prior to the day 
in question, the people of this isolated little 
village had been existing on the gossip fur- 
nished by its own population of some twelve 
hundred souls. Imagine, then, the delight of 
its citizens when there suddenly appeared 
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with a cheerful disregard of Alice’s eager 
prompting or of any relation her remarks 
might have to Craig Baldwin’s carefully com- 
mitted lines. He felt that for all his consci- 
entious study he was appearing like an incon- 
sequent fool, with his irrelevant replies to 
Eva’s airy improvisations. Eva took the cen- 
ter of the stage with serene disregard of the 
directions, while Craig, who had associated 
every speech with a certain spot and bit of 
business, wandered around her likea lost soul. 

How Alice stood the ordeal was more than 
she could ever explain. Her agony of mind 
as she saw her tenderly written play torn to 
tatters, and poor Craig’s hopeless efforts to 
piece them together was so great that she was 
able to stand the pain of the heavy curtain 
pulling on her sensitive hand. And as her 
mental suffering grew more acute, her hand, 
her arm and then her side grew numb, and 
numb and numb. 

Twenty minutes passed. 

Eva stepped to the front and said the tag. 
As it is the one thing that is never spoken in 
rehearsal, it was the one thing she remember- 
ed correctly. Then she stepped back. Craig 
looked toward the prompt corner to see why 
the curtain halted. Alice was standing there, 
pale, pale as death, holding the rope. Her 
eyes were closed. She opened them and look- 
ed at him and swayed toward the stage. 

He gave a jump and caught her, while Op- 
penheim leaped over the footlights and, dis- 
engaging the rope from her fingers, lowered 
the curtain. 

“Alice, Alice,’? whispered Craig as he laid 
her down upon the sofa, left center. ‘‘You 
were right, dearest. He didn’t go on the 
stage, and he didn't marry the actress.” 


ANA’S” SAFE 
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around a bend in the mountain trail the once 
familiar sight of four fur-clad figures preceded 
by a dog team of eight ‘‘ Huskies.” 

Instantly the streets were alive as the shouts 
of, ‘‘Yukoners! Yukoners!”’ echoed through 
the hills. On they came, the team of straight- 
haired, clean-limbed, sharp-nosed dogs bound- 
ing along the narrow, snow-carpeted trail 
as if knowing by instinct that their journey’s 
end was near. The steel runners of the long, 
narrow Yukon sled, piled high with tent, fur 
robes and grub, emitted a crisp whirr in the 
chill atmosphere as if in accompaniment to 
the deep bark of the dogs. 

The blood surged and tingled through our 
veins at the cheering cries, ‘‘ Yea, ho! Yea, 
ho! Mush! Mush!” of the oncoming and 
swiftly moving figures at the finish of their 
hard and dangerous twenty-one days’ journey. 
In a moment more they swung into the main 
street, and witha final, ‘‘ Whoopee | Whoopee ! 
whoa, boys! who-o-al’’ these hardy fellows 
and hardier faithful companions, the ‘‘ Husk- 
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ies,’ pulled up in front of the leadin, 
hotel,’ The Waldorf.” a rough board 
‘* bunkhouse.” 

Needless to say a warm welcome was 
accorded this quartette of possibly well- 
‘heeled’ Klondike miners, both by the 
proprietor and the interested residents 
of the town, all being anxious to hear the 
latest re of the golden prospects of 
the ‘‘ inside.” 

These queries were met by Jim Ken- 
nedy anil his three partners with the 
hearty freedom of the border. And after 
a wash up (a luxury unenjoyed by the 
travelers for nearly a month) and satisfy- 
ing an Alaskan appetite twelve hours old, 


the value of these reports was enhanced 8 


by an exhibition of nuggets, flake and RS / 


flour gold aggregating, at a round esti- 
mate, $250,000. 

The ctators were still casting en- 
vious and admiring oe on this crudely 
represented golden dream when their at- 
tention was distracted by the long-drawn 
fog whistle of an approaching steamer 
from the States. As this was the first 
steamer to arrive from civilization for two 
weeks, and perhaps the last for several 
months, an instant exodus for the beach 
was commenced. 

All save the Yukoners were eager to 
hear the latest news, but these latter saw 
in this only the opportunity they had 
longed for, to leave their four years’ ex- 
ile in Alaska with its attendant discom- 
forts, for home, friends and sweethearts. Two 
of their number, therefore, were among the 
front ranks of the crowd on the wharf. 

The searchlight of the incoming steamer 
lit up the dark waters of the bay and cast fan- 
tastic shadows in the inky blackness of the 
night upon the towering, snow-clad mountains 
on either side. Now and again the group on 
the little pier was brought into bold relief as 
the blinding light flashed here and there. 

She proved to be the Safa Ana, from 
“Brisco,” an old freighter refitted and en- 
rolled in what was then considered the paying 
Alaskan trade. As she ranged up alongside 
the wharf her appearance was not at all pre- 
possessitie. Her battered smokestack, rusty 

tting and paintless hull bore mute testimony 
toher many years of battling with old Neptune. 

So anxious, however, were some twenty 
people, among whom were Kennedy and his 
party, to embark for the States that, in spite 
of the muttered warnings of several knowing 
sailors of the water front, they booked their 
passage for the return. Owing to the favor- 
able weather at that hour of nine P. M., Cap- 
tain Baker announced that they would weigh 
anchor at four the next morning. And the 
passengers were advised to come aboard that 
mieut, which they did; the 8 eo of Klon- 
dikers being somewhat relieved at the thought 
of their precious bags of gold snugly en- 
sconced in the safe of Andv Brown, the purser. 

At four o’clock, according to schedule, in 
the teeth of a wild blizzard of drifting snow 
and hail the Santa Ana cast loose from her 
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Oven Water 
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moorings and steamed forth on her eventful 
cruise. So fierce was the hurricane that tore 
through the narrow defile of Lynn canal that 
night that it required a full head of steam 
from the rusty boilers deep down in the hull 
to keep the battered old ship on her course. 

There is eighteen miles of a very deep, nar- 
row and dangerous channel to be traversed 
through the Lynn canal before reaching open 
water. On both sides of this channel rise the 
rocky and almost perpendicular walls of a 
range of mountains, the Chilkats on the right 
being the highest. At Haines’ Mission, at 
which point is the Mission house and a village 
of Siwash Indians, the river broadens to some 
three miles in width, giving plenty of sea room. 

Down through this dangerous pass, on the 
twentieth of December, wallowed the strain- 
ing and panting Sanfa Ana, for an old boat 
putting up a game fight against the fierce 
elements that sought every moment to over- 
whelm her. Slowly and painfully, despite her 
powerful new engines, she approached the 
open water at the Mission. 

From the bridge, Captain Baker, the pilot, 
Leon Peters and Andy Brown, with the aid of 
the searchlight, anxiously scanned the forbid- 
ding pile of rocks that rose high on the right. 

‘“My God! captain,’’ suddenly shouted the 
pilot, ‘‘we’re drifting right on the point! 
Crowd on full steam or we're lost! ”’ 

P we crowd hal are her!”’ cried Baker 
ercely, grasping the signal rope and ringin 
three bells for full speed at ses 

Instantly the engineer in the depth below 
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threw on the full steam limit. In a moment 
a terrible rending sound in the bowels of the 
ship was heard, then suddenly an awful crash. 
The poor old hulk rose on her keel, seemed 
to swell up for an instant, and the next mo- 
ment flew into a thousand pieces. 

Sections of the deck, kegs, boxes, arms, legs 
and bodies were thrown high in the air as the 
momentary light of her fires, blown heaven- 
ward by the bursting boilers, lighted up the 
scene. Then all was dark and still. Nothing 
appeared upon the dark waters except the 
lattered frame of the ill-fated steamer. 
Of the forty souls composing her passenger- 
list and crew not one was left to tell the tale 
of that winter night’s catastrophe, the most 
terrible in all the annals of Alaskan travel. 

But, no! there suddenly bobbed up on the 
surface of the icy waters, a hundred yards or 
so from the shore, the head and shoulders of 
the purser, Andy Brown. Although a power- 
ful swimmer in ordinary water the odds 
were too many now against him, and as the 
intensely cold, choppy waves broke over his 
head he grew rapidly weaker and weaker. 

Suddenly a canoe darted out from the edge 
of the rocks, Propelled by the powerful and 
skilled arms of two Siwash Indians. 

True as an arrow the little cockle-shell 
“‘dug-out’’ shot to the side of the helpless 
swimmer. The dark form of the bow Indian 
reached over the side. The next moment the 
almost inanimate body of the Santa Ana's 
sole survivor lay safe in the frail barque. 


Five months later, in the early morning of 
a balmy day in May, a small naphtha launch 
was seen to leave the wharf at Skaguay. 
Three roughly-clad men appeared to be the 
sole occupants. In the person of one of the 
trio we would have recognized, if we had 
looked closely, the familiar form and face of 
the Santa Ana’s old purser, Andy Brown. 

His two companions were Captain Hansen, 
the owner of the launch, and a Swede by the 
name of Ole Olson. 

A glance at the interior of the little cabin 
might have, in a measure, afforded a solution 
of the problem had such a thing been possi- 
ble, but so secret had been the plans of the 
three, coupled with the early morning start, 
that no soul in the village of Skaguay had the 
remotest idea that the graceful little launch 
held in her cabin a complete sub-marine di- 
ver’s suit and apparatus. Yet such was the 
fact. And her destination was the scene of 
the wreck of the ill-fated Safa Ana, to re- 
cover the safe, which held locked in its iron- 
bound interior, the $250,000 of the unfortu- 
nate Yukoners. 

The daring effort of the three men seemed 
sure of realization, for upon their arrival at 
the scene of action, Haines’ Mission, they 
found the conditions for a trial most favor- 
able. The usually turbulent waters scarcely 
showed a ripple, and the hour was so early, 
barely four o'clock, that the Indian village 
and the people of the Mission were still sleep- 
ing peacefully. With the exception of a rov- 
ing Indian dog or two on the beach, and a 
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flock of wild ducks lazily flapping their wing. 
in the cove, there was no living thing visible. 

Brown, from the fact of his having in the 
past experimented as an amateur diver, vol- 
unteered to don the suit. 

They had anchored directly over the spot 
where the purser remembered to have seen 
the last of the Santa Ana. He presented a 
weird sight in the uncouth rubber suit, the 
great glass goggles and heavily weighted 
leaden shoes, looking to the beholder like 
some mysterious goblin of the deep. 

Slowly he disappeared beneath the blue 
water, Hansen paying out on the life-line and 
the Swede ready in an instant to furnish fresh 
air upon the signal from below. The signals 
as agreed upon were: One pull on the rope, 
lower away ; two, stop; three, more air; four, 
pull up, and five, ‘‘1 have found the safe!” 

Hansen had run out fifty feet of line when 
the first signal was received—two pulls. Anx- 
iously they awaited the next; in a moment it 
came, one pull. Slowly the line ran out forty 
feet more. Then came two quick pulls. One 
minute, two minutes passed—then of a sud- 
den came the signals—one—two—three—four 
—with nerves on edge they waited. 

Five! 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ shouted Hansen exultingly, 
springing to his feet. ‘‘ We've got it!” 

It was a fatal movement on his part. Ashe 

rang up his shoulder came in contact with 
the handle of an axe lying on the top of the 
cabin and, such is the irony of fate, this top- 
pled down, its keen edge striking squarely 
upon the taut life-line stretched across the 
gunwale of the boat, severing it instantly. The 
next moment it had disappeared. 

Almost at the same time the air tube parted 
from the strain placed on it by the breaking 
of the life-line, leaving the unfortunate Brown 
in the diving suit, beneath ninety feet of 
water, weighted with sixty pounds of lead on 
each foot. Atone stroke he was beyond all 
human aid,—alone with his Klondike gold. 

As the full force of the calamity dawned on 
them, Hansen and Olson sat staring at one an- 
other with blanched faces. The strain was too 
much for the brain of the Swede; with a fierce 
yell he dove overboard never to rise again. 

Two hours later some Indians paddled out 
to the launch, thinking it a derilect. On 
boarding it they found a black-bearded man, 
with blank, expressionless eyes, lying prone on 
the deck gazing intently into the dark waters. 

In a small shanty back of the Mission hills 
this same man can be seen to-day, a mild, 
harmless imbecile, who never utters a word. 


For the benefit of adventurous spirits who 
would like to make a second trial to recover 
the Klondikers’ gold I give herewith a small 
chart of the harbor at Haine’s Mission. It 
gives, as near as I am able, the exact location 
of the wreck, but I give this caution to any 
diver who may make the attempt, that he 
must be prepared to meet at the bottom of 
Lynn Canal, Andy Brown, the purser, in his 
diving suit, standing monitor over the safe of 
the Santa Ana. 


Girl,’”’ by Miss Morning Glory, a New 

York girl who has read the MS. 
writes: ‘‘A modern Japanese girl—no, a 
fairy princess strayed from the realms of 
romance—in giving her impressions of Amer- 
ica, reveals a personality so original, and at 
the same time so thoroughly dignified and 
womanly, that one is amazed to think of the 
puppets who have hitherto posed as speci- 
mens of Japanese womanhood in fiction. 
Miss Morning Glory is quaint, romantic, sim- 
ple and clever at once. She writes with a 
sprightly grace and distinction of style that 
show her to be an artist, true to the traditions 
of Japan. Would that the 
versatile Japanese might more 
often adhere to the literary 
traditions of their native land 
and not cast aside their own 
interesting individuality in 
adopting Western modes of 
expression.”’ 

The latest example of the 
work of Genjiro Yeto, the 
Japanese artist resident in 
New York, and well known 
to the readers of this maga- 
zine, is shown in greatly re- 
duced size in the reproduction 
given on this page of his draw- 
ing of ‘‘Mousmé and Cyril,”’ 
the story of whose love affairs 
are told in Clive Holland’s 
“‘My Japanese Wife.”’ 

Mr. Yeto’s original drawin 
was made in water colors, an 
in the new edition of the novel it has been 
reproduced in color. 


CO’ ‘The American Diary of a Japanese 
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Dolf Wyllarde, the author of ‘‘The Story 
of Eden,”’’ is, appropriately enough, a woman, 
and the name with which she signs her book 
is herown. ‘‘ Since the book appeared,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘I have been much amused by the in- 
credulity cast upon my name. I can assure 
my doubters that my personal friends testify 
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as to its extreme suitability, and cannot 
raed my being called anything else but 
Dolt. ‘The Story of Eden’ was the out- 
come of a visit to Africa on account of illness. 
The book was planned and written partly at 
Wynberg and partly on the way back to 
England, in the chartroomof the Carrisbrook 
Castle, where the captain allowed me to work 
safe from interruption. A journalistic train- 
ing had taught me to write quickly. Indeed, 
there is to my mind no school so excellent for 
writers as journalism. 

“It teaches one to describe accurately, to 
observe closely, and to turn every chance ex- 
perience into copy—to make unpromising 
‘matter interesting too, and 
handle a big scoop adequately 
when the chance arrives. If I 
succeed as a writer of books, 
it will be half due to the fact 
that I have been London cor- 
respondent, sport’s editor, 
paragraphist and reporter, a 
writer of articles ordered with- 
in a certain number of words, 
and ‘Literary Hack’ all 
round.”’ 

w= 

The author of the forth- 
coming ‘Life of Dumas” 
says :— 

‘‘If, like Defoe, we were 
about to offer fiction in the 
guise of biography instead of 
biography in a more or less 
romantic form, we should be 
tempted to preface the story 
of Dumas with one of those elaborate sub- 
titles in which the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ delighted. It would probably run 
somewhat in this fashion :— 

“«The life and adventures of Alexandre 
Dumas, of the world, who was both a black 
and a white man; a royalist and a republican, 
an aristocrat and a samns-culotte ; who took 
part in three revolutions, and made three 
different reputations; who wrote more books 
than any other man living or dead; who 
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JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 


erected two ‘Monte Cristos,’ one of which 

made his fortune and the other of which un- 

made it; who enriched the world and was 

r all his life; together with an account of 

is exploits as dramatist, romancer, traveler, 

litician, wit, journalist, diplomatist, soldier, 
ecturer, cook, historian, poet, etc.’ ’’ 


oom 


‘‘The Pit,’’ a story of Chicago, is the title 
of Frank Norris's new novel, which is to 
appear next autumn. This story is really the 
second part, so to speak, in the ‘‘ Epic of the 
Wheat,’? begun by ‘‘The Octopus.” It is 
the history of a deal in the Chicago wheat pit, 
and the gambling in stocks and produce forms 
a background for a vigorous and human tale 
of modern life and love. The story isin itself 
a very good one, but the interest, perhaps, 
centers more in the setting and in the vivid 
pictures of that decidedly strenuous life of 
the city by the lakes. 
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Henry Haynie, whose important work, 
‘Paris, Past and Present,’’ is to be issued in 
the autumn, was during almost twenty years 
the regular correspondent at Paris for the 
Boston Hera/d, the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the New Orleans Picayune, and other Ameri- 
can newspapers. Besides writing for the 
American press he was on the staff of the 
Paris Figaro, then the leading journal of the 
Continent. 

While living in Paris Mr. Haynie was 
President of the Association of Foreign Cor- 
respondents, a society with a membership of 
more than eighty newspaper men, who repre- 
sented more than a score of republics, em- 
pires, kingdoms and principalities throughout 
the world. 

Among his decorations is that of the Cross 
of the Royal Order of the Saviour, sent him 
by the King of Greece, but his greatest com- 
pliment came from the President of the 
French Republic, who decorated him with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor a fitres ex- 
ceptionnels. He was the first American jour- 
nalist thus honored by the French Govern- 
ment,but the press everywhere was unanimous 
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in its opinion that the honor was well deserved. 

It was while Mr. Haynie was engaged as a 
publicist in the brilliant capital that he began 
to study Paris from the historical point of 
view. The subject was most attractive to 
him, and he left no record untouched which 
would yield him information as to the past 
and present of the great city. He became so 
familiar with the old houses and thorough- 
fares that it was the usual thing to say of 
him, ‘‘He knows his Paris as no other 


stranger does.”’ 
te eel 


Justus Miles Forman, who has recently 
been called ‘‘ the most up-to-date of the young 
writers of fiction,’’ has been reading the 
proof of his first novel, ‘‘ The Garden of Lies,”’ 
before his departure for France, where he has 
spent much of his time since his graduation 
from Yale a few years ago. Few American 
writers know their Paris as well as does Mr. 
Forman. The garden referred to in the title 
of his novel is that of an old mansion in the 
French capital, which is the scene of the love- 
making between a charming American girl 
and a dashing pseudo-prince. 

His novelette entitled ‘‘Cupid's House 
Party,’’ recently published, and his numerous 
contributions to the magazines have attracted 
some attention to this new arrival among our 


novelists. 
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In his new book, ‘‘The Boer Fight for 
Freedom,’’ Michael Davitt refers to a legend 
that, incredible as it may seem, has gained 
considerable currency in Ireland. That is, 
that the great Boer general, Christian De Wet, 
is none other than Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Mr. Davitt says: ‘‘There is a transient like- 
ness to Mr. Parnell in De Wet, when the face 
is seen in profile, with the hat on, and cover- 
ing the large head and broad forehead which 
were not conspicuous features in the physical 
structure of the Irish leader. The head and 
face are more powerful and massive than Mr. 
Parnell’s, but possess none of the refinement 
and none of those handsome lines which gave 
to the latter’s looks, previous at least, to his 
illness in 1887, their well-remembered impress 
of dignified attractiveness.” 
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John Ames Mitchell was the founder of 
Life, and, during the first few years of the 
publication of that periodical, was fre- 
quently represented in its pages by charac- 
teristic drawings in pen-and-ink, marked by a 
fancy and grace that were peculiarly his own. 
The original drawing for the cover of Life 
was made by Mr. Mitchell and is still used, 
although for many years he has done little 
with his pencil because of the pressure of his 
editorial duties, and because of his apparent 
preference for literature. 

Among his numerous published volumes 
the most successful have been ‘‘The Last 
American,’’ ‘‘Amos Judd,’’ and ‘‘The Pines 
of Lory.’ The holiday edition of ‘‘The 
Last American”’ is receiving Mr. Mitchell’s 
supervision in the matter of the decorations, 
the colored illustrations, the typography, etc. 
The text has been revised by him so as to 
adapt to present tay conditions this witty and 
satirical flight of fancy. 

The portrait of this author, artist and ed- 
itor, printed on this page, is from his latest 


photograph. 
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A new book by W. W. Jacobs, who is be- 
coming extremely well known through his 
original and amusing short stories, is an- 
nounced for next autumn. It is to be called 
‘Our Lady of the Barge.’’ This will be Mr. 
Jacobs’ fifth book since ‘‘Many Cargoes’”’ 
was published in 1896. He is not quite forty 
years old yet, and is just beginning to get 
full control of the particular field of work 
which he has chosen for his medium of ex- 
pon He began his career in the savings’ 

nk department of the English civil service, 
but has abandoned that kind of work defi- 
nitely for literature. Mr. Jacobs is an Eng- 
lishman and lives in London. Most of his 
stories deal with barge life and longshore life 
in England. 
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Richard Bagot, whose new book, an un- 
philosophical story of romance in high life, 
will appear next autumn, is a man whose life 
has many interesting features. Himself a 
Roman Catholic, spending most of his time in 
Rome and the rest in London, he has studied 
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with peculiar insight the question of the in- 
fluence of Roman Catholicism upon the An- 
glo-Saxon character,—especially in the upper 
strata of society. The Catholic church, he 
holds, is the true church, the one church, but 
he recognizes certain abuses which he be- 
lieves it would be well to remove, one of them 
the temporal power of the Pope, and another 
the proselytizing methods of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church amongst members of other sects. 
The discussion of these questions has been 
the motive behind this author’s novels, but 
this polemical quality is not the most promi- 
nent trait of his stories. Those qualities 
which go to making up a good story, and 
which once caused the Princess of Wales to 
send a message to the author saying that his 
book had interested her immensely, are the 
ones which are most noticeable to the major- 


ity of readers. 
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Robert Barr has decided ona title for his new 
romance, and has hit upon one quite different 
in its nature from those that have been favor- 
ites with him in the past. He has had especial 
liking for Shakesperean quotations, as shown 
in ‘‘The Mutable Many,” ‘‘ From Whose 
Bourne,”’ and ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms,’’ but 
the new novel is to be called ‘Over the 
Border.’’ Publication in book form is not 
likely to be made until 1903, although the 
story will be printed serially before that time. 


W. W. Whitelock, whose book, ‘‘When 
the Heartis Young,’’ will appear in the 
autumn, has had a rather varied experi- 
ence as a preparation for writing verses for 
children. He went through the war with 
Spain as chief yeoman on the Gloucester, and 
had sufficient self-control not to publish a 
book about his share in that episode of our 
history. He is also the holder of a degree of 
Ph.D. from a German University, and has had 
many years of newspaper experience ON a 
number of the larger New York dailies. This 
book of verses, which is illustrated by 
Harper Pennington, better known perhaps a8 
a portrait painter than an illustrator, is not 
by any means a mere collection of nonsense 
rhymes. The verse has other and more dura- 


ble qualities, and 
will appeal to peo- 
ple beyond the 
reach of jingles. 
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Charles R. Sher- 
lock, the author of 
“The Red Anvil,’”’ 
says that the scene 
of his new novel is 
placed in Peter- 
boro, N. Y., which 
he calls Smithboro, 
Gerrit Smith, the 
famous abolition- 
ist, figures  inci- 
dentally in the story as Peter Gerritt. 

‘“My chief character,’’ Mr. Sherlock says, 
“is an old picture- -taker—one of the kind 
that used to travel around 
in wagons and take tin- 
types. The only recollec- 
tion that I have of seeing 
such a wagon is of one that 
used to stand at the corner 
of Jefferson and South Clin- 
ton streets. I make my old 
photographer with his pic- 
ture-wagon play a part in 
the operations of the Un- 
derground Railroad by car- 
rying the fugitives about in 
various ways. I do not know 
whether any such wagon 
was ever used for this pur- 
pose, but there is no rea- 
son why it might not have 
been, and it makes a good 
story.” 

Mr. Walter Russell’s 
frontispiece for the book 
here reproduced shows the 
village street of ‘ Smith- 
boro,’’ with the young hero 
and heroine of the story in 
the foreground, while the itinerant photogra- 
pher and his wagon appear in the background. 

Apropos of the love story in ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Lew,”’ Mr. Sherlock told some one not long 
ago: ‘‘I must have brought in the ‘love in- 
terest’ to some purpose, for not long after 
‘Your Uncle Lew’ appeared a very literal 
friend of mine approached me and exclaimed : 
‘Why, I never knew before that you married 
Lew Smith’s daughter!’ ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘there is nothing strange in that, because I 
didn’t !?”’ 
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The new ‘‘Castle’’ novel has been com- 
pleted, the work of writing it having been 
done chiefly at the country residence of Mr. 
and Mrs, Castle, Haslemere, in Surrey, among 
the very surroundings in which the scene of 
the book is placed. This new work of fiction 
will be called ‘* The Star-Dreamer,’”’ and Mr. 
Castle says of it that it will be something of 
“The Light of Scarthey’’ on the one hand, 
and something of ‘Young April ’’ on the other, 
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The commercial value to the modern novel- 
ist of the dramatic rights of his work, rights 
which until the last few years were not taken 
very seriously, is excellently shown by the 
fact that already six managers have applied 
for the dramatic rights of John Luther Long’s 
latest book, ‘‘Naughty Nan.’? The story 
would seem to be fairly well adapted to dram- 
atization as it is largely made up of crisp dia- 
logue, a succession of verbal battles between 
hero and heroine. 
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It would seem as though about once in every 
decade an historical novel dealing with the 
early Christians is heartily welcomed by the 
American public. 

It may be of interest to compare four such 
novels, in each of which a different theme is 
prominent from the standpoint of the author. 
In ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ we have the 
ar subject of the con- 

ct of Christianity with the 
ancient philosophy. In 
“Ben Hur’ there is the life 
of the time, with a dash of 
color in the hoe exhi- 
bitions and the games. In 
Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Darkness 
and Dawn’”’ we have the age 
of Nero seen from the 
Christian standpoint, but 
with not very much of the 
physical and athletic. In 
“«Quo Vadis,’’ which deals 
with exactly the same age 
and the same historical per- 
sonages as ‘‘ Darkness and 
Dawn,’’? we have a most 
powerful picture of the hea- 
then life of the time, and 
masterly representations of 
the tremendous physical 
shows and horrors of the 
reign of Nero. In ‘Amor 
Victor ’’ the author seems 
to have succeeded in Porttayne® all of these— 
the philoso- _ 

hies and theo- # 
ogies of the 
day, the motives 
of the Chris- F 
tians, as seen 
from the most 
spiritual stand- 
point, and the 
actual daily life 
of the time. One 
of W. B. Gil- 
bert’s drawings | 
for ‘‘ Amor Vic- | 
tor’’ has been | 
engraved forthis <° 
page, and shows | 
Solura, a fa- 
mous beauty of 
the time, receiv- 
ing Arsaces, the 
hero of the 
story. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


By CUYLER SMITH 


HE native-African negro is 
N|| by no means represented in 
=j| the Western World by the 
| black men of to-day, though, 
one and all, American Ne- 
groes are the lineal descendants of Afri- 
cans who were forcibly abducted from 
their country and sold into slavery in 
the Western Hemisphere during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. These American Negroes 
have, since the first importation of 
twenty in 1617 down to the arrival of 
the slave ship Wanderer on the Georgia 
coast, shortly before the Civil War, 
steadily drawn away from the original 
stock, both mentally and physically, 
until to-day there exists but little simi- 
larity between the two. 

Brought over as an experiment, the 
early slaves were merely an incidental 
portion of the ship’s cargo, which 
yielded a small profit to the captains, 
and were not sought for by the Vir- 
ginia planters. It was troublesome 
work instructing them in the agricul- 
tural operations of the weak English 
colonies of Virginia, the Carolinas and 
along the Delaware. ‘They could not 
stand the climate of the Northern colo- 
nies. The importations were very few, 
for indentured servants, redemptioners, 
hirelings and the poorer colonists at 
that time afforded ample labor for all 
employers. During the early years of 
the eighteenth century there was a wide- 
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spread extension inland and a rapid 
growth of the Southern colonies, along 
with which came a heavy demand for 
slave labor, which was found to be most 
profitable in the West Indies, from 
whence came many of the early slaves. 
Then slave-trading began to assume the 
proportions of a regular business, en- 
gaging a numerous fleet of both Ameri- 
can and British vessels, whose success- 
ful voyages to the west coast of Africa 
soon augmented the Negro population 
in America by thousands. The Negro 
race are not colonists, but the investi- 
gation of old newspapers, books, sales- 
lists, port records of slavers inward 
bound, tax returns and inventories of 
appraisement show that the Negro race 
had increased sufficiently in numbers 
to become of business and agricultural 
importance earlyin 1732. In the South 
Carolina Gazette of that year are found 
many slave advertisements, in which 
the Negroes are described by using 
tribal names, and ina very few instances 
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their African cognomens. ‘Two are 
noticeable—‘‘ Quamino’’ and ‘‘ Quac- 
co,’’ both speaking English, being saw- 
yers, and branded in the forehead with 
their owner’s initials. The reward of- 
fered for these runaways was £20 each. 

Here are several characteristic adver- 
tisements :— 


Noaway from her Mafter’s Serv 
‘hace Chrifimas lat, a Pax paw Negro Woman 
ny. fornerly belony ing tothe Eftute of Mr, Giles 
ated, being a lity “Woman bout 30 Years.of 
having blus Bays Cloches, Whoever brings the 
| gro fs Rees Ma nay in order for Sale, thall Mats 
ward, aid reafonable Charges paid,o by John Mi 
| Cbritt.Chagch: Parith. > i A) 


— ! 
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a Muftce We r iS Years of Age, named Pr 
br ia Town. fhe broke open her 


lis std awa 
‘i Box from thence 1121 and fome o 
et, inthe tiol there was four 251 Bells. Whoever 
bit gs the fud Muftee to hor Mafler Car: ue. 1 Smish of Cheri 
len, fhall have at Reward. — =x 


Other advertisements show that there 
were slaves from the Guinea country, 
Cuba, St. Kitts, Martinique, and other 
West India islands. Men were referred 
to as carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, 
butlers, hostlers and boatmen. Women 
were spoken of as cooks, laundresses, 
nurses and maids. Thus the savage 
African had soon become a useful and 
trusted servant. Their value ranged 
from £10 to £25 for boys, £20 to £75 
for men, £15 to £30 for girls and £20 
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to £50 for women. Their native name 
were scarcely ever used, owing to both 
difficulty in pronunciation as well as 
inability on the part of the blacks to 
give them when demanded. The hun- 
dreds it was necessary to name on the 
arrival of acargo caused the days of the 
week, months, numbers, animals, gods 
and goddesses, heroes, demi-gods, Bib- 
lical characters, Shakespearian names 
and the shorter English and French 
Christian names of the day to be used 
over and over again. In every district 
were dozens of sable workers answer- 
ing to such names as Tuesday, Friday, 
July, November, Primus (in use to this 
day), Sixteen (rare even then), Doe, 
Hart, Rabbit, Fox (in use now), Jupi- 
ter, Pallas, Hector, Venus, Diana (now 
“Di’’), Perseus, Hercules, Aaron, 
Moses, Pharaoh, Romulus, Remus, 
Hamlet, Othello, Czesar (a favorite), 
Jonas, Rose, Priscilla, John, Jack, Lize, 
Beth and others. Variations were had 
by prefixing ‘‘ Young’’ or ‘‘ Old” to 
the name given. The American Ne- 
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groes acquired 
their surnames 
rather sum- 
marily imme- 
diately after 
emancipation. 
Taking a pre- 
cedent from 
the fact that, 
in slavery 
times, ‘‘ Joe,” 
owned by Mr. 
Clarendon,was 
commonly 
called ‘‘ Clar- 
endon’s Joe,”’ 
this same ‘‘Joe”’ declared himself to 
be ‘‘ Joseph Clarendon ’’ when he was 
called upon to give his ‘‘ entitlements.” 
A bright young valet declared: ‘‘I'se 
got plenty ob uses for my two names. In 
mer work I’se George Smith, ’cause dat’s 
de way folks kin tell who I works fer. 
In sassiety I's George Robinson, ’cause 
dat’s mer daddy's name.’’ 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to deal with the horrors of the 
slave-trade on the high seas, which was 
finally suppressed by the united efforts 
of the English and American navies. 
Violence, crime, debauchery, suffering 
and every conceivable torture marked 
the slave’s journey from his straw hut 
in the African wilderness to the cabin 
in America. It is interesting to note 
that when confined on board a slaver, 
the Negroes sought relief in suicide, 
against which the crew were most 
vigilant; yet when landed, fed and es- 
tablished in cabins, they abandoned all 
idea of self-destruction. Their native 
cheerfulness asserted itself and they 
soon sang at their toil, ready to laugh 
at trifles or dance after the day’s work. 
So rare is suicide among American 
Negroes that it is doubtful if a well- 
authenticated case can be shown. The 
planters of that period encouraged slav- 
ery as it afforded them cheap, docile 
and exceedingly profitable labor, well 
adapted to the requirements of their 
agricultural operations. From the Po- 
tomac southward along the Atlantic 
coast to the Spanish possessions bor- 
dering Georgia, the majority of Amer- 
ican farmers, lumbermen, artisans, 
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builders and servants were Negro 
slaves. In Florida and the French ter- 
ritory of Louisiana the conditions were 
identical. Even the first generations 
of these Negroes did not long retain 
their African habits, dress or speech, 
but allowed themselves to drift into the 
ways of the white man; they acquired 
his speech, mixed with a survival of 
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their own tongue, copied his dress, 
adopted his methods of preparing his 
food and willingly took their new names. 
But this wholesale introduction of Ne- 
groes soon brought about opposition, 
strangely coming from the majority of 
Southern planters. One of the most 
stringent laws enacted in 1734 by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe and the Trustees who 
founded Georgia, the youngest of the 
thirteen colonies, provided that no 
African slaves should be brought into 
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that territory. Before, and long after 
Massachusetts had freed her handful of 
slaves because African slavery was both 
unprofitable and rendered almost im- 
possible by reason of the severity of the 
Northern climate, the South tried in 
vain to have the slave trade abolished 
because she had enough Negroes, but 
the influence of those directly in- 
terested in the profits of the loathsome 
business voted the bills down in the 
Provincial assemblies, later in Parlia- 
ment, and finally in Congress. It 
seems scarcely credible that these plant- 
ers, whose great wealth was the result 
of slave-labor, should fight against the 
bringing in of more blacks, yet such is 
the case. 

With the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War the American Negro re- 
ceived his first experience in civilized 
warfare. In 1775, Lord Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, resolved to project a 
scheme of most questionable wisdom ; 
to allure by the offer of freedom, Negro 
slaves, of whom he knew there were 
great numbers in the Southern Colonies, 
to embrace the British cause, by rising 
against their masters. He endeavored 
to accomplish in America what Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts dare not 
do in Africa, no matter what their posi- 
tion may be—cause hordes of black 
men to rise in barbarous ferocity against 
the whites. 

The Virginians, when his proclama- 
tion was issued, were furious with re- 
sentment and set no bounds to their en- 
mity. It was enough brutality and 
great a wrong to stir up the Indians 
against the Colonists, but setting the 
blacks to do ruthless murdering was 
too much. At this time, one Con-- 
nelly, a native Pennsylvanian, actual- 
ly proposed to Lord Dunmore to in- 
vade Virginia, and penetrate through 
to Georgia, that he might incite the 
Indians as well as stimulate the slaves 
against their masters. His plan ap- 
proved, he immediately set out to carry 
it into execution, but was captured 
en route to his home, his papers were 
read by the patriots and the whole 
scheme overthrown. Connelly was 
sent to Philadelphia and narrowly 
escaped lynching. Governor Martin, 
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of North Carolina, and Lord William 
Campbell, Governor of South Carolina, 
adopted similar plans for exciting the 
Negroes, who outnumbered the whites 
three to one, but only succeeded in driv- 
ing the colonists to more strenuous re- 
sistance and were forced to take refuge 
on the British fleet. 

During the hostilities, from 1776 to 
1783, the American Negroes were 
scarcely ever engaged in actual fight- 
ing, being employed in constructing 
fortifications, as camp servants, or to 
carry on the necessary agricultural oper- 
ations on which the embattled patriots 
depended for food. Notable among 
the colored heroes of the Revolution, 
however, was brave Austin Dabney, of 
Georgia. His owner cravenly refused 
to shoulder a flintlock and oppose Pre- 
vost and Tarleton in their march 
through the interior. The Negro offered 
to enlist and, after some discussion, 
the officers enrolled him. He was one 
of the heroic band who faced the charge 
of the 71st Highland regiment at Black- 
stock’s farm, and turned the crack 
troops of Europe in open field, with 
rifle and musket against the bayonet. 
At Kettle Creek, another battle which 
helped to check the advancing British 
bent on reinforcing Cornwallis in Vir- 
g nia, Dabney fired his gun with deadly 
aim and was severely wounded. After 
the war he was pensioned by the United 
States government and received grants 
of land from Georgia. For gallant service 
in the field he was freed by an Act of 
the State Legislature, and his value 
paid from the public funds. Grateful 
to the white family who nursed him 
when wounded, he earned money to 
educate their eldest son and wept with 
joy when the youth was admitted to 
the bar. Riding into Savannah to draw 
his pension he humbly fell to the rear 
of the white men he bore company. 
Gov. James Jackson, himself the owner 
of many slaves, saw Dabney, rushed 
out, shook his companion in arms by 
the hand, and had him lodged in his 
‘‘quarters,’” or row of houses where 
the servants lived. Negroes fought at 
King’s Mountain, Yorktown, Brandy- 
wine and Monmouth, and a well-known 
engraving of Bunker Hill shows a 
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Negro cocking his gun to fire on the 
British who have just shot the white 
soldier by his side. 

Eli Whitney's cotton gin, invented 
in 1793, gave a new value to the 
Negro. The price of blacks went up 
with a leap, and soon they were valued 
at $500 to $600 for girls and boys, and 
$700 to $1,000 for men, with higher 
figures for those skilled in the trades, 
trained servants, cooks, nurses and the 
like. Does the action of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, in 1798, in forbidding 
all further importation of slaves from 
abroad or from other states look as 1 
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the South desired to own more slaves ? 
With the settling of the ‘‘ Western 
Territories,’’ or the vast unlocated por- 
tions of the original thirteen states, and 
the raising into statehood of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, 
‘‘ plantation "’ life became possible, and 
large tracts of land were soon cleared 
up, cabins built, Negroes brought out 
and their owners on the way to what 
was then considered great wealth. 

By the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Negroes, especially those of 
the interior, had lost all recollection of 
Africa, and with the failure of the 
mothers to teach their children even a 
few words of their old speech that tie 
disappeared. Being an imitative race, 
they soon learned to adopt the songs, 
dances and customs of their masters ap- 
plicable to their conditions. For ex- 
ample, the ‘‘ cake walk ’”’ 
is but a grotesque vari- 
ation of the stately min- 
uet of long ago. Subject 
to intelligent and gen- 
erally kindly care the 
race was a strong and 
hardy one, and their toil 
was by no means as un- 
productive to them as it 
would seem at a glance. 
To those informed as to 
the true state of the Ne- 
gro then and understand- 
ing his present situation, it is clear that 
he enjoyed more direct, substantial and 
satisfactory results from his labor prior 
to emancipation than he receives to- 
day. Itis far cheaper to employ ne- 
groes on the southern farms of to-day 
than it was or could be to own them. 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
slave trade ceased, and it is doubtful if 
there are now any native Africans in this 
country. The slaves were not person- 
ally interested in the ‘‘ Free State ’’ trou- 
bles, and their attitude during the Civil 
War was largely a matter of individual 
environment, though the great masses 
remained faithfully at their duties, as they 
knew them, until disturbed by the ar- 
mies. No greater tribute to their good 
qualities can be paid than to simply 
record that they did no harm to unpro- 
tected white women and children in the 
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absence of their masters, then engaged 
in warfare. 

Freedom was a bewilderment, and 
generally spelled helplessness or license. 
The revival of agriculture and closing of 
the ‘‘Freedman’s Bureau,’’ with its 
credulous managers and free rations, 
solved one question, ‘‘the ‘‘ Ku-klux 
Klans’’ the other. These ‘‘ Ku-klux ”’ 
were disguised Southern white men, 
who rode far and near by night, and by 
force or intimidation brought the dis- 
orderly Negroes to a quick sense of duty. 

During the reconstruction the Ne- 
groes were deluded with all manner of 
schemes, notable among which was the 
promise that the United States Govern- 
ment would give each family ‘‘ forty 
acres of land and a mule.’’ Another 
was the floating of an enormous com- 
pany to secure compensation from the 
general government for 
‘“time lost while working 
in slavery.’’ Following 
these fraudulent prac- 
tices to obtain contribu- 
tions in cash came ‘‘ A fri- 
can Colonization,’’ ‘‘ In- 
surance,’’ ‘‘ Benefit Or- 
ders,’’ and the like, each 
reaping a rich harvest 
from the credulous. 

The rapid increase of 
the slaves under the excel- 
lent hygienic surround- 
ings of the old plantations produced 
quite enough of them and to spare, with- 
out bringing in any more. It isan estab- 
lished fact, owing to the hygienic con- 
dition of the old plantations, that if the 
rate of increase of the Negro for the 
first hundred years of slavery had been 
maintained up to the present time, we 
should now havea Negro population of 
26,000,000, and yet there are now 
barely 9,000,000 in this country, with 
an equal number in our newly acquired 
territory. 

It is a fact that before the war the 
Negro death rate in the South was less 
than that for the whites. As an illus- 
tration, in Charleston, S. C., from 1822 
to the beginning of the war, the aver- 
age white death rate was 25.98 per 
thousand; for the blacks, 24.05 per 
thousand. ‘The same was true for all 
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other Southern cities whose statistics I 
have seen. In the rural districts it was 
no doubt lower. 

After the war, in Charleston, from 1865 
to 1894, the average annual mortality 
for the whites was 26.77 per thousand ; 
for the blacks, 43.29 per 
thousand. 

I know of no Southern 
city where the Negro birth 
rate equals their death rate. 

Union Springs is perhaps 
an average Southern town. 
For the past six years the 
annual death-rate for that 
town for the whites was 11 
per thousand; for the blacks, 
31.17 per thousand. The causes are 
obvious. They are poorly fed, im- 
properly clothed, and their homes are 
located on the lowlands in the suburbs 
of the town, where the dampness of the 
atmosphere predisposes to tuberculosis 
and where all the filth and impurities 
of the town drain directly into their 
wells and streams, contaminating their 
only source of water supply. With 
such surroundings and an utter lack of 
of appreciation of the laws of health, 
they become very susceptible to all 
forms of disease, particularly typhoid 
and malarial fevers and tuberculosis. 

One-fifth of all the deaths in Union 
Springs for a year were due to con- 
sumption, and all occurred among the 
blacks—a larger death rate among them 
from that cause alone than the total 
white death rate. During 
slavery, this disease was 
of comparatively rare oc- 
currence among them, 
yet after less than two 
generations we have so 
large a death rate among 
the Negroes from that 
cause that it seems that 
tuberculosis will be a po- 
tent factor in the solution 
of the Negro question.* 

From 1890 to 1900 
they increased, and some 
this increase proves that 
is improving every year; 
increase has been at the expense of 
the moral and physical well-being 
of the race, when the pendulum swings 


argue that 
the Negro 
but if that 
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the other way, as it must surely 
do, the increase in the defective and 
diseased classes will only hasten the 
final destruction of the race. The ma- 
jority of them have not the proper food 
and clothing, and their houses are not 
sufficiently comfortable to 
maintain health. The aver- 
age country family is allow- 
ed $5 to $10 per month for 
clothing and _ provisions. 
They are supposed to raise 
sufficient food-stuff for their 
stock, but very few of them 
doso. They have also to 
provide food for a mule or 
horse out of this pitiful al- 
lowance. These conditions appear de- 
plorable, but merchants or bankers will 
allow them to have only as much as 
they will pay back; and even with such 
meagre advances, at the end of the year 
the creditor is frequently the loser. I 
am sure that very few of the Negroes in 
the country have a proper variety of 
food, and very many of them do not 
have a sufficient quantity of the kind 
they get. 

To-day they are provided throughout 
the South with the same common school 
educational advantages as the whites, 
and yet their taxes paid are the mini- 
mum. Philanthropists, resident in the 
Eastern States, have erected technolog- 
ical schools that surpass those opened 
for Southern white boys. ‘Tuskeegee 
and Hampton are doing a splendid work 
in instructing their pupils 
in the useful arts and 
trades, while many col- 
leges and theological in- 
stitutes turn out excel- 
lent classes, but their 
best work is done in 
an indirect manner. The 
students in these colleges 
make it a practice to 
spend their vacations in 
teaching rural and vil- 
lage schools, being paid 
small sums for the work by the pa- 
rents of their scholars. One summer 
a student in an Atlanta, Ga., univer- 
sity taught school and lived in a rude 
cabin, devoid of the simplest con- 
veniences of modern life. The girl was 


* The death rate among the Negroes is unquestionably increasing at an alarming rate, and, 
as an eminent evangelist said, ‘‘ The three D’s—Dirt, Disease and the Devil—will, in my 
opinion, be the principal agents in settling the question which faces the South.” 
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shocked at the filth, but did not leave. 
She washed the children: made them 
clean clothes out of empty flour sacks 
and showed their mother how to cook 
better food, keep her one-room house 
clean, and actually managed to divide 
the corners into small sleeping quarters. 
On her next visit, a year later, she was 
delighted to observe that her teachings 
were not forgotten and that two neat 
cabins now afforded ample room for all. 
It is such instances as this which justify 
the continuance of higher educational 
facilities for Ne- 
groes. 

Strangers trav- 
eling about the 
South notice that 
there is quite a 
marked difference 
between the Ne- 
groes of different 
sections. A Richmond darkie is not like 
those at Atlanta, who, in turn differ 
from their fellows on the Georgia farms. 
In town and country, coast and inland, 
the negroes vary in color, stature, 
strength, physiognomy, intelligence, 
politeness and skill as workers. Au- 
thorities agree that on the rice planta- 
tion of the Carolinas and Louisiana are 
to be found the Africans of the purest 
blood and most marked characteristics. 

At Charleston, S. C., even the visitor 
of a day instantly notices that the 
swarming Ne- 
groes of the 
streets differ in 
appearance 
from any that 
he has ever 
seen before in 
all the South- 
land. Here is 
thereal Negro. 

It is not at 
all unusual for 
strangers,even 
Southerners, 
to be unable to 
understand the 
indescribable 
patois of these 
Negroes ofcity 
and coast in 
Carolina. 


Rapture for three. 
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The ‘‘ gullah,’’ as Carolinians term 
it, using some long-remembered A fri- 
can term surviving to our day only in 
this particular connection, consists of a 
certain softening of the speech, a decided 
dropping of both the first and finai let- 
ters of words in a manner impossible to 
communicate to the reader by writing, 
a sort of blurring of words as though 
some impediment existed in their 
speech. This singular dialect is per- 
fectly intelligible to Carolinians, yet 
their efforts to mimic it fall short of 
the original in ev- 
ery particular. 
White children of- 
ten possess some 
ability to express 
themselves in it, 
but at maturity 
they can only give 
the proper accent 
to a few words, hardly ever a sen- 
tence. So distinct a dialect is ‘‘gullah”’ 
that there is more similarity between 
English and Italian than ‘‘ gullah ’’ and 
what is ordinarily termed ‘‘Coon dia- 
lect,’ and so often mimicked on the 
stage. Minstrel men and comedians 
can never succeed in making use of this 
really rythmical speech which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to music. A couple of 
Negro boys and an old banjo outside 
your window at night and you have a 
unique musical treat. In the Charles- 
ton market-house is found, as nowhere 
else in the South, a perfect race study. 
There they come early each day to tend 
queer, little table-like stalls on which 
the old ‘‘mammies’’ seat themselves 
behind heaps of fresh vegetables, fruits, 
fish and oysters. Clad in sombre colors 
with the traditional head-dress of a gay 
Madras head-handkerchief or spotless 
cotton, they sit and cry their merchan- 
dise. Only the French market in New 
Orleans rivals this. Out in the streets 
are the itinerant venders of crabs, 
shrimp, fish, game and vegetables; the 
whitewashers and smutty sweeps. Each 
has his particular howl which is dis- 
cord to strangers but informs cooks 
what he has to sell. Push-carts are 
not known, so baskets neatly balanced 
on the head suffice in their stead. Very 
small Negroes clean the chimneys, 
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which they climb up 

inside and _ scrape, 

emerging sooty from 
, head to foot and 
blacker than ever. 
Down in the narrow 
lanesand backstreets 
the Negroes have 
their humble but 
happy homesandcar- 
ry on business after 


. “their fashion, dis- 
playing signs read- 
ing, ‘‘Joe Cole & 

One of the fust Wife, Shrimps,”’ or, 

Samilies. ‘“S. Brown, White- 
washer & Bricklayer,’’ and ‘Jane, 
Washin’ Done.”’ 

Among the great Negresses of this 
country stands prominent Carrie Steele 
of Georgia. A mulatto slave, she became 
a depot waitress, employed to assist 
women and children from train to 
train. For twenty-five years she never 
faltered in her duties, which she exe- 
cuted with unfailing tact, kindness and 
sympathy for every sick, sorrowful or 
weak person to whom she ministered in 
her humble way. It is related that 
this intrepid woman, more than once, 
rescued ignorant girls from designing 
men and women; braved the anger and 
risked the danger incident to a Negro 
interfering in such matters. Her life 
work was not done when age called, her 
to resign from her duties at the Union 
Depot in Atlanta. Then she invested 
her savings in a house and gathered to 
her motherly heart all the homeless 
orphans of her race that her means 
would permit her to care for, never 
once being known to call on the sym- 
pathies or benevolence of others to aid 
her. Carrie Steele did what she could 
to keep these children and died at her 
post, impoverished by her noble efforts, 
leaving no one of her race to carry on 
her work. It is doubtful if another 
such woman ever existed among Amer- 
ican Negroes or if her equal will be seen 
again. 

As domestic servants the Negroes 
control the situation throughout the 
South, for the native-born Southerners 
of the poorer classes utterly refuse to 
perform what they designate as ‘‘nig- 
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ger’s work.’’ The olden-time cooks, 
with their delicious dishes are a thing of 
the past, for the girls of this generation 
lack practical knowledge of even the 
plainest cooking. Search for the old 
cooks and they are like the meteor, 
‘‘ always fell in the next county.’’ The 
deft maids who attended the Southern 
beauties at old Saratoga or followed 
‘young Miss’’ to the gay racing sea- 
son of Lexington, Ky., are now all 
aged women, and have no successors. 
As nurses their usefulness bids fair to 
continue for a long period, for no one 
can equal them in the skilful and ten- 
der care of children, who in turn are 
devoted to their ‘‘mammies.’’ How- 
ever, all indications point to a gradual 
change, beginning in the larger cities 
from colored to white help throughout 
the South, and with the closing of kit- 
chen doors to colored women will come 
the day when a Negro cook can no 
longer feed four to six of her family or 
friends. This is now tolerated with the 
same feeling that the Eastern house- 
keeper displays who knowingly submits 
to her cook’s receiving a commission 
on.all supplies purchased. When the 
white man’s kitchen no longer furnishes 
free food, then the Negro, through the 
need for food, will meet a crisis that 
will be the turning point of his career 
in this country. 


_| modern mammy. 
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The Southern 
Negroenjoyed but 
a short advantage 
of the ballot, so 
suddenly thrust 
into his hand. 
Rightfully or 
wrongfully, white 
men, especially 
the English- 
speaking branch, 
invariably domin- 
ate whatever land 
they settle as their 
home. Duringthe 
Reconstruction 
era succeeding the 
Civil War the 
Southern white 
men, by various 
means,soon wrest- 
ed local political 
control from the 
hands of the Ne- 
gro and his white 
leaders, the ‘‘car- 
pet baggers ’’ and 
“‘scallywags” who 
sought preferment 
by the use of the 
freedmen’s vote. State after state was 
soon reinstated in the Union, and 
succeeded in eliminating the Negro 
vote to a greater or lesser degree, so 
that by the early eighties his vote be- 
came of little value. Stringent regis- 
tration laws made “‘ repeaters” impossi- 
ble ; that class to which the North Car- 
olina darkie belonged who said: ‘‘Yes- 
sir, dem men sho’ did run me’way from 
de polls, dey said I’d voted ‘leben times 
already, an’ lowed dat wuz enough !”’ 
Next came the enactment of the laws 
providing that party primary elections 
might be held, and that ended the Ne- 
gro voting with any effect in any elec- 
tions save the national. It also pre- 
cluded the possibility of there existing 
any party other than the Democratic, 
and practically disfranchised all South- 
ern whites who belonged to the Repub- 
lican party. The South is saddled, 
therefore, with the evils of a one-party 
rule.* 

One of the most prominent leaders of 
organized labor, resident in Georgia, 
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gives it as his 
opinion that the 
Negro has almost 
lost his hold upon 
the skilled trades, 
with the excep- 
tion of building. 
In that he is now 
in the minority 
and is employed 
only in out-door 
work. As mem- 
bers of trades 
unions they are 
not sought and 
only a few brick- 
masons belong to 
the organization. 
They are yet em- 
ployed largely in 
saw-mills, furni- 
ture factories and 
foundries, but 
show no gain in 
the number em- 
ployed, owing to 
a lack of steadi- 
ness in their work, 
pay day being gen- 
erally taken as a 
‘time to lay off and rest up.’’ They 
have proved useless as printers, seem- 
ingly being incapable of acquiring the 
requisite skill. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that they have no opportunity to 
develop into skilled mechanics through 
the aid of trades unions, as the white 
members refuse to affiliate with them or 
take colored apprentices. 

Capitalists, ever ready to employ the 
cheapest labor, do not reckon upon, the 
American Negro in their calculations 
when establishing new industries in the 
South. The Negro has been tried as a 
cotton mill operative by the Vesta Cot- 
ton Mills, at Charleston, S. C., and 
proved a failure. This mill was con- 
ducted by an able and experienced man- 
agement, who did their best to make the 
operatives useful, but were finally com- 
pelled to remove the plant to a locality 
where white labor was plentiful. 

The future of the American Negro, is 
a question which is interesting to the 
nation. The value of the race as 
laborers in Southern cotton fields is 


* The most vital question affecting the political life of the South is Negro disfranchisement. 
In our July issue this disfranchisement was discussed by its leading Republican opponent, 
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beyond computation and their useful- 
ness as artisans can be made of equal 
worth. They will have to work out 
their future amid the industrialism of 
the twentieth century with no aid from 
the government, direct or indirect. 

There is no color line in business, 
but the lack of training and opportun- 
ity to receive suitable technological 
education may place the black men of 
the next generation at a decided disad- 
vantage. From a survey of the present 
condition of the race, the conclusion is 
reached that their future is bright for the 
minority of individuals, but dark for the 
race. Many persons point to the skilled 
and best educated, and declare that the 
entire Negro population is advancing ; 
others take a broad view of the ques- 
tion and conclude that the millions of 
black men of to-day are the inferiors 
mentally, morally and physically of the 
past generation. Relieved of the dis- 
turbing effects of active participation in 
politics, and provided with suitable 
educational advantages, the race may 
yet regain their one-time worth to 
Southern employers, who are generally 
willing to engage their services at satis- 
factory rates of pay when they are at 
all available. 

‘*Some say the race will die out,’’ 
says Booker T. Washington. ‘‘In 
1619 twenty Negroes were brought into 
the country. To-day the Negroes num- 
ber 9,000,000. With those in the re- 
cently acquired territories the number 
is something like 18,000,000. At that 
rate of increase the white race had 
better look to it that it be not out- 
numbered. There is no indication of 
decay in the race, for in thirty-six years 
it has more than doubled.’’ 
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Nearly every one interested in the 
upbuilding of this interesting race, their 
deportation, their employment or their 
extinction has a remedy ready at hand. 
All these plans present more or less 
suggestions, yet none meets with the 
needs of the case. His idea is tersely 
put; and he is living up to it in his 
noble work at Tuskeegee, Ala., believ- 
ing that, ‘‘ Education is the only solu- 
tion. The progress upward of the race 
was slow at first, but it has been steady 
and is going on. Black men are en- 
gaging in every business and attaining 
higher standing everywhere.”’ 

Will Negroes increase as claimed by 
Booker T. Washington, or succumb to 
disease as contended by many others? 
Will they be supplanted in their 
work in the South by foreign and 
native born whites; merely maintain 
their present position as agriculturists, 
laborers and servants, or rise through 
education and textile training? Will 
they become a political power under a 
Negro leader, lose their ballot or remain 
a political dead-letter, barring whites 
from the Republican ranks? Do Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Guam, and the Philippines offer oppor- 
tunities for colonization? Is education 
an advantage or a drawback? ‘These 
are a few of the forms in which this 
mighty question involving the destinies, 
welfare and lives of nine millions of 
Americans presents itself to our people, 
demanding a satisfactory answer. Some- 
thing yet must be done as sweeping as 
emancipation for their permanent bet- 
terment and entered into by all the 
states without prejudice on the ques- 
tion, looking only toward arriving at a 
satisfactory solution. 


JOE LEWIS 
By 
LAWRENCE PERRY 


MBITION came when first 

he met her, at Newport 
; | News, where the great coal 
Yj} barges lie packed like logs 
along the coal wharves. That 
time was when his tug nosed up along- 
side the barge Golden Dream so that 
the tug captain could talk to the barge 
men about the trip to New York. This 
gave young Lewis the opportunity to 
see her at close range, and even to talk 
to her. Lewis was good to look at de- 
spite his blue shirt, wide open at the 
throat, and his coarse gray trousers, 
and the girl rather enjoyed talking to 
him. She was not very old, and she did 
not live on the barge as most barge girls 
do. Her mother did, because the father 
did—/e was the captain and part owner 
—but she wished better things for the 
girl. So she kept her at the house of a 
sister in New York and sent her to 
school. Once in a while in summer, 
however, she made the trip. That is 
how Lewis met her. 

He felt very funny about it all as he 
caught the flash of the blue eyes, and a 
queer thrill, which seemed to begin just 
under the second button of his blue 
shirt, rose and found vent in the steel 
gray eyes which threw a soft light that 
the girl saw and felt, but understood as 
little as Lewis did. 

‘*So you’re a deck hand,’’ she was 
saying. ‘‘ My father says I musn’t ever 
have anything to do with tug hands. 
Why ain’t you a captain ?’”’ 

‘Tam going to be some day,”’’ said 
Lewis promptly. Then he started. 
‘* Yes,’’ he added solemnly, ‘‘ Iam going 
to be one—some day—and then perhaps 
your father—’’ 

‘Yes, of course, you will be; and 
then my father will--’’ then she blushed 
and turned and ran to the cabin. 
Lewis looked at her in amazement, then 


“* Good-bye, captain.” 


he jumped to the deck of the tug. 
Some day—he had never thought of 


some day before. He had bestowed, 
heretofore, but a few careless thoughts 
on the present, and the past was dead ; 
but some day—he kicked savagely 
againsta bitt and scowled. Why not? He 
did not blame her father, but he would 
be a captain. And then? So he thought 
on the long day and night while the 
tug was dragging the Golden Dream 
and two other great barges to Com- 
munipaw. He saw her once again 
when his tug cast off, but it was only 
for a minute, in which she had time to 
shout, ‘‘ Good-bye, captain,’’ and to 
wave her hand. 

It changed Joe Lewis. Every one on 
the big two-funneled sea-going tug 
Hydrographer could see that something 
had, but only Joe knew what. All his 
spare time now he spent in the pilot 
house, talking to the captain and study- 
ing coastwise and harbor charts, and 
learning navigation. He bought a dic- 
tionary anda Bowditch’s ‘‘Navigation,’’ 
and he began to learn all sorts of things 
that he had never thought about before. 
And every month the Hydrographic 
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office sent his captain a pilot chart ot 
the North Atlantic, which the captain 
would spread out in a frame over one of 
the bunks and then tell Joe things about 
it. Joe never missed nor forgot a word 
either. It was all so new for him to do 
anything like that, and the captain was 
pleased because he had picked him off 
the streets and had watched him for 
five years. Joe was twenty-three now, 
and until this time he had contented 
himself with washing down decks, las- 
soing pier bitts with the bight of a 
hawser at a distance of ten feet, and 
hauling ash buckets from the fireroom 
single-handed, both of which last were 
made possible by his mighty shoulders. 
But now all this had changed, and the 
crew of the //ydrographer gasped with 
astonishment. But they said nothing 


for fear Joe would knock their heads 
off, and the captain said nothing either, 
because Joe was very sensitive. It 
might spoil the whole thing. So every 
one acted as though he had not changed 
a bit, and Joe smiled to himself. 

But it was hard work sometimes. He 


Until the sunset died out. 
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had been schooled in the streets, which 
is a poor school any way you take it, 
and it was only the thought of the barge 
girl that nerved him to the struggle. 

All this work and study and the 
deepening of his mind channels could 
have but one result—as he thought 
more deeply, more deeply he loved, and 
that was the one bad thing about it all. 
But the girl could not know. She was 
staying still; Joe was moving to a high- 
er plane, and when he got beyond her 
she knew with a woman’s intuition that 
something had occurred. But she didn’t 
know it was that. It did not affect her 
much anyway. 

He saw her sometimes when the //y- 
drographer \ay at the end of the East 
River pier where the tugs lie ten deep 
over night. He used to put on his best 
clothes, just before sunset, and meet 
her at the Battery. And there they 
would sit until the sunset died out and 
twilight came. Sitting beside the girl 
and gazing into the red sunsets he 
learned many things aside from naviga- 
tion. He had never known much about 
love before, and he hardly knew what 
to make of the deep, strong emotion 
which began to thrill at all times when 
he thought of her, and which almost 
lifted him out of himself when he was 
with her. But the girl’s mind seemed 


—. to dwell far from the strange thoughts 


that were tearing Joe, and this some- 
times brought long silences when they 
were together. But neither understood. 
He had been struggling three years 
when the offer to be mate of the Wars, 
of the Bannigan Towing Company, 
came. It was mainly harbor work in 
which this tug was engaged, but it was 
the best Joe could do, because it takes 
years of experience before a man is 
qualified to be even a mate on the sea- 
going tugs. He accepted the offer. 
‘“‘And so,’’ he said to the girl, ‘‘ye 
see I’m a comin’ out ahead, and it 
won’t be long before I am a captain. 
And then—”’ 
‘“Then what ?”’ interrupted the girl. 
Joe’s face paled. ‘‘ Say, Julie,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘don’t you know what I 
have been a workin’ and a tryin’ to be 
a captain and doin’ all these things for ? 
No? Why, all because I love ye, girl, 
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and I wanted to be something good so’s 
I could marry ye. An’ I’m a goin’ ter 
when I get a captain, ain't I, Julie?” 
and he seized her hand. 

The girl drew back and laughed ner- 
vously. She had 
oncethought of this, 
but she was older 
and more sensible 
now; she thought 
Joe was, too. 

‘* What! marry 
me, silly? Why, 
Joe, you wouldn’t 
want me to wait all ; 
that time, would > 
you? Why, Joe, I 
wouldn’t marry you oe 
for anything ! Why, <i 
I never—what’s the 
matter, Joe?”’ 

Joe had risen from 
the Battery bench 
with a cry like that 
of a hurt animal. 
Then he turned sud- 
denly and almost 
ran away. Some- 
thing was loose in 
his head, and his 
strangely disordered 
mind seemed to have 
nothing to cling to 
—not a_ tangible 
thought to direct 
it straight. Just a 
pulsating whirl. He 
pressed his hand to 
his head and reeled 
like a drunken man. 
Was it all over? 
Something snapped 
in his aching brain. 
He stopped, stood up very straight and 
clicked his jaws together. It was a 
glimmer of understanding, and he 
seized it as a drowning man seizes a 
straw. There he stood until five min- 
utes had passed—then he turned and 
went away. 


Sometimes in the early morning when 
the mist hangs low in the southwest, 
and there is going to be wind, before 
the red sun has eaten the clouds, which 
dimly obscure the blue, a curtain of 


Joe was good to look at, 
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pure silver light falls to the ocean from 
above and hides from view the vessels 
which have crossed the bar. From the 
Navesink it has been called the gate of 
heaven, but when those who fared in 
and out of the harbor 
saw a certain tug 
plunging through 
the silvery curtain 
they gave it another 
name. They said: 
‘“There goes Cap- 
tain Joe to hell.”’ 

Captain Joe of the 
tug Vulcan. He 
said that many times 
to himself, because 
it meant so many 
things of which he 
was very proud. It 
meant eight long 
years of desper- 
ate struggle, of 
disappointment 
tinctured with 
success, of suc- 
cess tinctured by 
disappointment. 
He had lived life 
on a higher plane 
than had _ been 
outlined for him, and 
had experienced con- 
stant emotions that he 
could not understand, 
—that were beyond him. 
Onward, he knew what 
that meant, and onward 
he had gone, rejoicing 
that at least one thing 
was plain. And the end 
was not yet—there was 
no stopping place for 
him—he knew that. But what was the 
end to be? He marveled that he should 
still have desired to go on after she 
who inspired him had gone out of his 
life laughing at him. Sometimes he 
longed for the stopping place. As for 
her, she had married Captain Jeff of the 
big coastwise flyer Lone Star. Joe 
Lewis had seldom smiled since that 
day. ‘They called him Moody Joe. 

He was going to command a great 
ocean tug one of these days, but often 
he wished that he were dead. 
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‘« The girl started me on this game,”’ 
he often said to himself, ‘‘and when 
she left me somethin’ kept naggin’ at 
me to keep on, and I did, but God 
knows why,’’ and so he had, with the 
dead love illumined into a semblance of 


e. 

But he had come to be a great tug- 
boat captain, the best known and most 
sought .after in New York harbor. 
There was only one captain who could 
approach the skill with which he 
warped a steamship into a dock,—that 
captain being Jim Rhodes, whom river 
folkscalled ‘‘ Bronzo,’’ which in tug-boat 
parlance means ‘‘out for the dollar.”’ 
Captain Joe could stand on the bridge 
of a freighter, throw out a stern line 
and a head line, and have the vessel tied 
up alongside a pier in five minutes, and 
that is about record time. He was ab- 
solutely fearless; grandly, sublimely so 
—he did not know what fear was. He 
had never thrown down a hazardous 
contract in his life, and the man who 
employed him never heard him excuse 
his delay in carrying out a job on the 
ground that storm signals were flying 
along the coast. He rather delighted, 
it seemed, in putting out for Boston in 
the teeth of a gale. It gave him a rep- 
utation. Some day, the saying was, 
the Vulcan will go out and never come 
in again. She was not an ocean-going 
tug in a strict sense of the word, being 
only r1o feet long. Joe didn’t care 
what South Street thought or said. He 
knew the /’u/can,; he knew every bolt 
and every piece of plating, from her 
garboard strake to her sheer. She was 
designed for long distance traveling, 
that is, her coal bunkers were unusual- 
ly large, and Captain Joe had an idea 
that no storm ever was brewed in the 
waters he traversed that could knock 
her apart. And there was license for 
his belief. 

And so whenever the Vulcan was 
s2en making out over the bar into that 
silver curtain they remarked signifi- 
cantly: ‘‘ There goes Cap’n Joe to 
hell.”’ 

Joe knew that curtain. He knew it 
better than anyone in the world. The 
bar was /iis post. That is the place to 
pick up tows, because vou get the first 
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chance at incoming wind-jammers and 
disabled steamships. It is great to lie 
there in fair weather, but when the ele- 
ments are angry there is a scarcity of 
tugs below the Southwest Spit. Indeed 
Captain Joe was the only one who dared 
do it. He dared. Nothing in the shape 
of wind and wave ever kept him from 
his favorite haunt, and many and many 
a vessel had he towed to the sheltering 
Horseshoe or under the lee of the Nave- 
sink hills, with the gale thrumming its 
tow line. 

The crew of the Vu/cax consisted of 
two deckhands, a mate, engineer, two 
firemen and a cook. Like their captain 
they were daredevils, and they trusted 
their commander with the implicit faith 
with which a child trusts its father. 

There were suspicious-looking clouds 
to the east northeastward, and the 
barometer was beginning to fall. It 
was evening, and the tug Vu/can, chug- 
chugging down the coast from Newport 
was going to catch it good. That was 
what Captain Joe remarked to his mate 
as he peered rather more curiously than 
otherwise at the horizon. Already the 
wind was breezing on, and there.was an 
ominous moan which sometimes ended 
in a screech or wail as the wind was 
sucked up into the clouds. 

‘Might better a taken the Sound 
course,’’ observed the mate, ‘‘ ’cause 
they ain’t a chance o’ running across 
the Pembroke off Fire Island to-morrow 
—not in what we are goin’ to get. Not 
that I give a damn about th’ wind," 
he added as though apologizing for sus- 
pected faintness of heart. 

‘““No,’’ said Joe, ‘‘we’ll miss the 
Pembroke, 1 reckon, but there’s chance 
of salvage in this gale. Something's 
liable to get a knock down. You never 
can tell.’’ 

The mate squinted his eye towards 
the horizon and then out to sea. He 
shifted his black clay pipe thoughtfully 
on the other side of his mouth. 

‘« Just so,’’ he said finally, and went 
down the companionway back of the 
pilot house and saw that everything 
was made tight. ‘‘It’s a goin’ to be 
nasty,’’ he muttered; ‘‘the wind has 
got too much of a north slant to suit 
me. There’ll be a sea sure enough.”’ 


Joe Lewis. 


Just then one short toot of the Vu/- 
can's whistle sounded, and a deck hand 
answering the captain’s summons, re- 
ceived orders to get the sea-anchor 
ready. 

‘Didn't I tell ye,’’ said the mate. 
‘“Cap’n Joe’ll heave her to.’’ 

Thestorm came. Sea and sky seemed 
to lose their identity and to merge into 
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an indefinite, swirling, seething wall of 
gray clouds of spray and black hissing 
water. The tug quivered with the first 
shock of the blast and one of the double 
windows in the pilot house was blown 
in, crashing against a framed harbor 
chart on the after wall. Captain Joe 
shut his teeth and called in his mate to 
lend a hand at the wheel. 


They were not making good weather of tt. 
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The drag had been streamed over the 
tow and the slow revolving screw kept 
the tug’s bow well into the combers 
and then she rode, with the storm all 
about and the smother greedily licking 
up over the gunwales as though anx- 
ious to engulf her. There must be 
no falling off into the trough—that 
would mean destruction. ‘‘ Hold her 
to it—make her beg,’’—these were the 
watchwords on board the Vudcan, and 
hold her they did for twelve long hours 
—all through the night— while the 
spindrift from the waves’ crests drove 
over the smokestack. With the dawn 
there was just a little moderation in the 
wind and seas, and Captain Joe decided 
to run down the coast before the storm 
to a haven—the Delaware Breakwater 
he had in mind. 

One o'clock, and the Vu/can was 
scudding along thirty miles off shore, 
it being a principle of Captain Joe’s to 
hunt deep water in a storm. 

Two o’clock, and suddenly the mate, 
who had been looking out of the pilot 
house with Joe’s binoculars, touched 
him on the shoulder with them. 

‘*Over there, Cap’n,’’ he said, ‘‘some- 
thin’s in trouble.’’ 

Joe looked and saw three objects 
down to leeward but well out to sea. 
With the glasses he made out a tug and 
three coal barges and they were not 
making good weather of it. The tug 
was headed up coast, bucking the gale, 
and clouds of black smoke were coming 
out of her funnels; she rolled so that 
neatly three-quarters of her red under- 
body showed, and the barges were jerk- 
ing and tumbling at the ends of the 
connecting hawsers. 

Captain Joe headed his tug a little 
more seaward and swept on down the 
coast. In an hour the Vudcan was 
almost abreast of the tug and her tows, 
but a mile or so inside of them. The 
gale was increasing with terrible fury and 
Captain Joe knew that it was a fight for 
life out there. He laid the glasses on 
the window sill, levelled them towards 
the struggling craft and got down on 
his knees to look through them. All 
who could leave their posts gathered in 
the pilot house, and Joe told them what 
he saw. Two men held the wheel and 
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at Joe's command they veered a little 
off shore. Then his face paled. 

‘It’s Captain Jeff’s Lone Star,’ he 
said thickly, ‘‘ and the first barge is the 
Golden Dream—I know her clipper 
bow and white under-body. The other 
two are-—just barges.’’ The Golden 
Dream and the Lone Star; on one were 
her parents; on the other her husband. 
He never took his eye from his glasses. 
‘« The big fellow,’’ continued Joe, ‘*‘ is 
agleam with spray and there’s a big sec- 
tion of her starboard rail ripped out. 
Her screws ain’t pushin’ her a’tall; 
they're just racing against the air.’’ 

Joe could see it all—a limitless ex- 
panse of slate-black watery hillocks 
with a sky so dark that the driving 
blue clouds gave only the impression 
of some movement above, a great tug 
throwing up volumes of black smoke 
and rolling her rails under; and a three- 
thousand-foot line of great reeling 
barges. 

As he looked he saw Captain Jeff ap- 
pear at the tug’s stern with an axe in 
his hand. He was standing by the two 
great brass bitts around which the 
hawser to the first barge was made 
fast. Joe saw him stand up and swing 
the axe. 

‘““D—n him !’’ he cried, ‘‘ he’s going 
to cut them adrift.’’ As he spoke he 
saw the barge captain, the man whom 
he took to be her father, run out and 
shake his hand pleadingly, and a yell 
of anger was borne to his ears. Then, 
as the axe descended, he caught the 
flash of a dress behind the barge cap- 
tain. A white dress and the glint of 
yellow hair. Who was it? The mother 
was dead—was it Julie? What was 
she doing there? Another flash of the 
dress and the yellow hair, just as the 
great hawser parted with a report like 
that of acannon. ‘There was a scream 
and the bight of the flying line caught 
the barge man about the waist and cut 
him in two. 

‘* He has cut his wife adrift—and the 
barge,’’ said Captain Joe, dashing his 
glass to the deck. His eyes blazed. 
‘‘He has cut them all adrift, and I am go- 
ingtopick themup. Ain’t right, men?’’ 

The men looked steadily at one 
another for a moment in silence. 


Saw him stand up and swing the axe. 
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“Ver right, Cap’n,’’ they said. The 
mate looked searchingly at his captain. 
‘It’s pretty sure death ’’ he muttered, 
‘but it won't be the first long chance 
I’ve taken tor salvage; nor the Cap’n 
either.’’ 

But Joe was not thinking about sal- 
vage as he swung the helm, and headed 
across the combing seas in the direction 
of the helpless barges. She was aboard 
one of them, and there was none but 
he to save her. O God! why had she 
not married a man? ‘‘ Julie, Julie, I 
am coming,’’ he hissed through his 
teeth. ‘‘I am coming.’’ 

There were three puffs of white on 
each of the barges; they had hoisted 
their sails; but the next instant the 
wind blew them out of the eyelets, and 
they flew away like white clouds. 

She was aboard. On, on, went the 
gallant Vulcan. Bang, bang, smash 
came the rending cross seas into her 
bulwarks and steel upper works. A 
wave tore off the anchor lashed forward 
and, swept aft by a big wave, it drove 
through the forward house, leaving a 
great gaping hole. Diagonally across 
the blast she stumbled, with Captain 
Joe at the wheel, his hand tight on the 
spokes and the mate at his side,—just 
pushing her onward. Onward—thump 
—crrump—trrrang—part of the after 
cabin in, and the tug almost on her 
beam. Up again, though, and still on- 
ward. Laboring, staggering, but halt- 
ing not, she went on, possessed seem- 
ingly of the incarnate, grim steadfast- 
ness of her owner. Still on, slam bang, 
buffeting with the billows, knowing no 
defeat. Smashed over by one wave, 
rising pluckily to meet another, some- 
times almost awash, with the steam 
wrecking pump throwing water out of 
the stokeroom ; every plate and rivet 
holding true, screw churning, engines 
at full power—-ah! but she was a tug ! 

So she won and swung silently under 
the lee of the forward barge—the barges 
were still connected. ‘‘A line, a line,’’ 
bellowed Captain Joe, but one had <al- 
ready been hurled from the barge and 
had fallen across the tug. Hauling in 
the hawser that was attached to it the 
crew made it fast to the bitts. This 
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done, the Vu/can started to pull into the 
wind to hold the barges’ heads up and 
keep them from being knocked to pieces. 
Joe’s eyes never left the first barge: a 
sickening doubt had entered his mind, 
and for a moment a choking weight 
seemed to rest on his heart. As the tug 
swept past the barge’s pitching bow 
Joe leaned far out of the window to 
catch the name. He started and looked 
again and his cheeks grew gray. It 
was not the Golden Dream. Not the 
Golden Dream! God! Julie! He 
started to give an order, then he shut 
his jaws tight and said nothing. Instead 
he snatched up the binoculars and took 
one glance at the laboring Lone Star. 
Captain Jeff was still standing near the 
stern bitts, but now he was not alone. 
Joe fastened his glass on the second 
figure for an instant. 

‘‘ Julie,’ he whispered. Then he 
dashed the binoculars aside and gave 
his attention to the barges. 

The hawser was so tight that it 
hummed like a guitar string, and the 
great, helpless hulks were jerking and 
rolling until it seemed as though they 
would pull the Vuécan’s stern off. But 
still her screw kicked the smother, her 
head well: up into the seas, and the 
barges’ heads well up, too. But assist- 
ance had to come before dark—the Vu/- 
can was not going to last all night. 

Joe wondered why he had not fol- 
lowed his first impulse when he dis- 
covered his mistake; when he found 
that she was safe on the Lone Star. 
He began to see, to understand what 
had been hidden. He was going to 
stick because it was his duty ; because 
he had lived so in the past years that 
he could do nothing else. 

There was a chance for those barges 
if he held them until help came. He 
smiled—it was so plain. He might live 
a hundred years and never see his plan 
any better. Was this the stopping place? 
‘““We'll stick,’’ he said to the mate; 
‘‘it’s right. There’s a chance we can 
hold ’em until a liner comes along—a 
chance if something comes afore dark.”’ 

And the gale increased, and the waves 
rose, and the darkness came creeping 
over the waters, Finally it was all dark. 


LIGHTNING by FREDERICK STREET 


TAE have little fear of electricity 
#7 in these days. In those mani- 
festations of its energy which 
: we have learned to control and 
even to create, it does too many com- 
mon daily services for us. But light- 
ning is a very different matter. We 
forget that it is only the great untamed 
manifestation of electricity, and not un- 
naturally we look at the two types of 
the same force with the same difference 
of feeling with which we regard a piece 
of artificial ice in a refrigerator and an 
iceberg from the deck of a steamer. 
What harm lightning is capable of is 
well known; how to prevent it from 
doing harm is still a vague and vitally 
interesting question. Every year in 
this country between seven and eight 
hundred lives are lost by lightning 
stroke and more than a thousand persons 
injured. During 1899 there were 4,253 
animals—cattle, horses, mules, sheep 
or pigs—killed by lightning in the 
open fields, while the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed either directly or through 
fires caused by bolts was estimated at 
six millions of dollars. It is impossible 
to collect exact statistics of this kind of 
loss, but these estimates of the United 
States Weather Bureau are very near to 
the truth, and certainly undervalue 
rather than overrate the total loss. 
They serve to show, in any case, that 
the danger from lightning is very real 
and the precautions to be taken to 


ward it off a matter of very great im- 
portance. 

The average number of thunder- 
storms during the year varies a good 
deal in different parts of the country. 
The three regions of maximum fre- 
quency are in the middle Mississippi 
Valley, the middle Missouri Valley, 
and over the north and extreme south 
of the State of Florida. The area 
which holds the record for the greatest 
number of thunderstorms does not 
necessarily show the most frequent 
deaths by lightning. The number of 
fatal accidents in any particular region 
depends upon the density of population 
and the proportion of people who live 
in the country as well as upon the 
severity of the storms which pass over 
that particular district. The middle 
Atlantic states, with an average for 
each year during the period between 
1896 and 1900 of eleven deaths by light- 
ning in every million of rural inhabi- 
tants, or six deaths in every ten thou- 
sand square miles, leads the list, al- 
though the yearly number of thunder- 
storms in that region is only twenty-five 
as compared to forty-five a year in Flor- 
ida. The highest record of casualties in 
any individual state for these same five 
years belongs to Pennsylvania, with 186 
deaths. The frequency of thunder- 
storms grows steadily less as we ap- 
proach the Pacific coast, until in south- 
ern California the average seems to be 
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about one a year. Except in the Gulf 
States, where many winter thunder- 
storms occur, the season for these 
storms is the summer, beginning in 
May and lasting till September. 

The original causes of thunderstorms 
have never been clearly determined. 
The normal electric conditions of fair 
weather become at times disturbed—for 
reasons which the scientists cannot def- 
initely make out—simultaneously with 
other meteorological changes. Certain 
known conditions of heat, wind and 
moisture are present at these times, and 
it is suspected that motion of some sort 
—either the mechanical motion of wind 
causing friction between the air parti- 
cles or molecular motion, as when 
water vapor is condensed into a liquid 
—is this unknown motive power behind 
the upsetting of the electric field. Some 
Scientists think that they have discov- 
ered a distinct connection between the 
condensation of water vapor and the 
electrical state of the atmosphere. 
When these favorable phenomena occur 
the potential difference between the 


clouds and the surface of the earth is 


=o at 
increased, as a general thing rather sud- 
denly and over a small territory. 

The simplest illustration of this con- 
dition of things is given by a Leyden 
jar. This is a glass jar coated with tin 
foil both inside and out for about four- 
fifths of its height. The two coatings 
of the jar serve as condensing and col- 
lecting surfaces, and the whole appar- 
atus forms what is called a condenser. 
If the inner coating be connected with 
an electrical machine and the outer one 
with the earth, the former will acquire 
a positive and the latter a negative 
charge. If a metallic rod be brought 
near the two surfaces of the jar a spark 
will be obtained, the power of which 
will depend upon the potential of the 
inner coating and on its electrical ca- 
pacity. In the natural electrical con- 
ditions the cloud represents one coating 
of the jar, the surface of the earth the 
other, and the non conducting air in 
which we live the glass between the 
two coatings. In ordinary weather the 
difference of potential between the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere and the 
earth is not great enough to overcome 
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the resistance of this layer of non-con- 
ducting air. The cloud, however, 
serves as a condenser of enormous ex- 
tent as compared with those used in 
laboratories, although the amount of 
charged surface exposed to the earth 
does not in most thunder storms exceed 
a few square miles. When this elec- 
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top of a high mountain can be so severe 
as to be very startling to the involun- 
tary lightning rod. 

The zone of danger wherein a bolt 
may descend at any time during a 
thunder storm is generally within the 
area of the storm cloud, although it 
sometimes spreads out in front of the 


Photograph showing discharge of one cloud into another and a branching flash, illustrating 
the tendency to dissipation of force. 


trical tension exists between the earth 
and the sky it may be relieved by invis- 
ible and silent discharges from the top 
of every rock, building, tree, wire or 
any other conducting object within the 
strained field, as well as from the un- 
der surface of the cloud. The discharges 
which take place in this way through a 
human being who is standing on the 


cloud. Almost any upright object in 
this area is a better conductor than the 
air in which it stands, so that the won- 
der is, not that so many things are 
struck, but that so many escape. 
Occasionally it happens that the flash 
is an oscillatory one which goes back 
and forth from earth to sky and from 
sky to earth a number of times along 
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exactly the 
sametrack. At 
times the flash 
is from the 
earth upward 
to the sky, and 
these ascend- 
ing strokes are 
just as de- 
structive asare 
the descending 
ones. It is ab- 
solutely im- 
possible for us 
to conceive of 
the rapidity 
and _ brilliancy 


An oscillatory 
flash. The 
space separa- 
ting the up- 
ward from the 
downward 
strokes can be 
dimly  distin- 
guished in the 
upper part of 
the photo- 
£ raph. 


of lightning. 
It has been 
estimated 
that a flash 
occupies less 
than the one 
millionth 
part of a second. As one-tenth of a 
second needed for the full effect 
of any light upon the eye, we get only 
a very faint idea of the brilliancy of the 
flash. If a flash were permanent it 
would be one hundred thousand times 
more brilliant than the light we now 
experience. 

The comparative safety of the modern 
city from lightning is due to the net- 
work of wires which covers it and the 
number of tall buildings with iron 
points, tin roofs, metallic gutters and 
steel frames connected with the water, 
sewer and gas pipes, which form an ex- 
cellent system of conductors. Still the 
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is 


Spectrum of air tlluminated by a passing flash 
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city is not by any means absolutely 
protected, for when a cloud with a tre- 
mendous store of energy approaches 
quickly, all the wires and pipes in ten 
cities cannot prevent it from discharg- 
ing recklessly right and left. 

It is in the country that most of the 
fatal accidents occur, and they are 
about evenly divided between people 
who are struck in houses and those who 
are killed in the open or while seeking 
refuge under a tree. ‘To stand under a 
tree in a thunder storm is perhaps, next 
to clinging to a lightning-rod, the most 
dangerous position that can be chosen. 
It is also a well-established factthatsome 
kinds of trees are better conductors 
and therefore 
more danger- 
ous than others. 
For many years 
a very careful 
record was kept 
in a forest of 
45,000 acres in 
Germany, 
which showed 
that birches 
were apparent- 
ly the trees best 
safeguarded 


from light- 
ning, while 
oak and fir 
trees were 
the most fre- 
quent vic- 
tims. 

The natu- 
ral tendency 
of both men 
and animals 
to huddle to- 
gether in a 
storm has re- 
sulted in 
many terri- 


Flashes traveling parallel 
pathways. 
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ble tragedies. Only a year ago eleven 
people were killed by one bolt in 
Chicago. In England a famous case 
of this kind is on record, when fif- 
teen people who had sought refuge 
from a storm in a church porch all 
perished together. In a jail at Bibe- 
rach, in 1819, twenty convicts were 
chained together in one room dur- 
ing a severe thunder storm. The jail 
was struck and they were killed to a 
man, the chain probably acting as a 
particularly good conductor. In the 
famous storm that passed over the vil- 
lage of Chateau-les-Moutiers, in France, 
when the lightning struck the church 
during mass, two of the officiating 
priests were struck down, while the 
third escaped unharmed, an accident 
then attributed to his being the only 
one who was clothed in silken vest- 
ments. By the same flash more than 
eighty people in the congregation were 
injured, some of them fatally, and six 
dogs which happened to be in the 
church at the time were all killed. 

There are numberless cases on record 
where whole herds of sheep and cattle 
have been struck with fatal effect. In 
one instance, in Colorado, ninety-one 
sheep were slaughtered by a single 
stroke, and fifty-two in another. In 
Iowa, where during one year 266 head 
of cattle were killed by lightning, the 
curious fact was noticed that 118 were 
found in close contact with wire fences. 
Their death was probably caused by 
the shock received from the fence and 
not from the direct stroke, as it was 
evident in many cases that the light- 
ning struck the fence at some distance 
from the animals. If there had been 
sufficient ground connections from the 
fence the cattle would probably have 
been saved. Accidents from light- 
ning to living things under water seem 
to be rather rare, but one remarkable 
flash is on record which struck the lake 
of Zirknitz, in 1670, killing so many 
fish in that body of water that the day 
after the storm the country people in 
the neighborhood scooped up enough 
of every variety, which were floating 
dead on the surface of the lake, to make 
twenty-eight cart loads. 
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ning it often hap- 
pens that their 
clothes are torn 
from them and 
blown into 
shreds. Their 
shoes almost in- 
variably have the 
tops slit as if a 
charge of powder 
had exploded in- 
side of them. In 
a village in the 
south of England 
a man who had 
been struck by 
lightning was found lying unconscious 
on a country road and stripped stark 
naked, while his clothes were scat- 
tered in fragments at some distance. 
The man was brought back to life 
and recovered, but the clothes were 
too far gone to recuperate. Sometimes 
a stroke of lightning has thrown iron 
tools out of workmen’s hands and even 
set fire to their clothes without doing 
the men themselves any harm beyond 
stunning them for a moment. In our 
own country in 1898 atleast a dozen 
deaths were reported of women struck 
in the act of stripping clothes from wire 
clothes lines. If the wash is hung on 


The earth is positive with respect to the cloud. 
Discharges are going upward, and illumina- 
tion of under portion of cloud mass results. 
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one of these 
clothes lines it is 
safer to let it get 
wet than to try to 
save it from a 
quick shower. 
There are perils 
even in being too 
conscientious a 
washer-wonian. 

It is the appar- 
ently freakish 
quality of light- 
ning that sur- 
rounds it with a 
certain mystery 
and awe. The case of a western farmer 
whose team was struck on a country 
road when the horses and the man 
sitting in the back of the cart were 
killed, while the driver escaped un- 
hurt, helps to prove the theory that 
in the midst of the most destructive 
flashes there are certain safe spots. 

It is common enough to see trees 
which have been struck by bolts not 
only broken off short near the ground, 
but splintered into mere kindlings. 
This is not the actual work of the bolt 
itself. The sap, turned into steam by 
the terrific heat caused by the passage 
of the stroke, expands and explodes, 


Flashes between clouds, restoring the electrical equilibrium of the upper air. 
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A striking flash showing unusual illuminations of the cloud masses. 


large reservoir, which except in the 
case of a very sudden and severe rise, 
serve to carry off the overflow safely. 
A large conductor in the same sense 
is like a main or waterway provided 


ripping up the tree in every direction. 

Franklin thought that he had solved 
the question of protection against light- 
ning when he put up the first rod in 
1752, but public confidence in lightning 


rods has wavered 
back and forth a 
good deal since 
then. At present 
the scientific opin- 
ion seems to be 
that rods properly 
put up are a great 
protection to any 
building. A light- 
ning rod has two 
duties: to conduct 
the charge to the 
earth, and by con- 
stantly affording a 
passage from the 
clouds to - the 
ground, to equal- 
ize the potentials 
without making a 
disruptive charge 
probable. A num- 
ber of points well 
connected with the 
ground on a large 
building, are like 
small water pipes 
connected with a 
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Al flash from the sky into a reservoir of water. 


— 


against a sudden 
flood. In nine 
cases out of ten an 
iron or a copper 
rod will carry the 
flash to earth, but 
there are strokes 
too heavy for this 
pathway, and 
overflows result. 
A proper rod isa 
strip of copper in 
the form of a tape 
weighing about 
six ounces to the 
foot. The tip of 
the rod should be 
pointed and plated 
or gilded as a pro- 
tection against 
rust, and the rod 
carried down to 
earth-plates buried 
in damp ground or 
in water. The line 
of descent to the 
earth should be 
kept as free from 


Lightning. 


curves and turns 
as possible, and if 
the rod approach- 
es water or gas 
mains during its 
course, it is best 
to connect it with 
them. There is no 
need of insulating 
a rod which is on 
the outside of a 
building, and it 
should be con- 
nected with all 
metallic surfaces 


or masses em- 
ployed in the 
construction. 


The general 
rules for personal safety in a storm 
are to avoid standing under or near 
trees, in the doorways or open win- 
dows of buildings, close to cattle or 
near chimneys or fireplaces. When a 
person has been struck by lightning 
and becomes unconscious the attempt 
to revive them should be begun without 
an instant’s delay. Respiration and 
circulation should be stimulated by 
warming the body with flannels and 
by making the injured person breathe 
artificially. People have often been 
revived after being apparently without 
life for more than an hour. 

Lightning, of course, tends to strike 
the highest object within reach. The 
easiest and shortest path from the 
cloud to the earth is generally in 
line with a tower or a_ steeple, 
and the earliest records of damage 
by lightning deal mostly with church 
spires. In the ‘‘Church History of 
England,’? Thomas Fuiler says that 
there was scarcely an abbey in Eng- 
land that had not been burned down 
at least once in its history through 
the agency of lightning. The spire of 
the cathedral of Strasburg was struck 
and somewhat damaged in the early 
part of this century. Since then it has 
been covered with rods, and though it 
is known to have been struck more 
than once no harm has been done to 
it. One famous building of antiquity 
which, according to the records, was 
never once damaged by lightning during 


A circular flash, 
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its thousand years 
of existence, al- 
though placed 
high on a_ hill 
above a city in a 
mountain region 
where thunder- 
storms are very 
frequent, was the 
Temple of Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem. 
The temple was 
overlaid within 
and without by 
plates of gold. 
Now gold is one 
of the best of elec- 
tric conductors, 
and in this way 
the whole building was protected with 
a perfection and thoroughness that has 
never been attempted before or since. 
Constructions like the Eiffel tower 
and the Washington monument would 
naturally be marks for lightning, and 
they undoubtedly do act continually as 
pathways for brush discharges of elec- 
tricity, but the material of the one and 
the elaborate system of protection of the 
other keep them from any damage. The 
Eiffel tower, which is constructed en- 
tirely of iron, is probably one of the 
safest places possible to imagine in a 
thunder storm. In the case of a flash 
of the kind shown in the illustration on 
page 448, people on the tower were en- 
tirely undisturbed. It has been often 
noticed that when a thunder storm is 
passing over Paris the flashes of light- 
ning will cease entirely as the storm 
reaches the Eiffel tower and begin again 
as soon as the center of disturkance has 
passed beyond the reach of that con- 
ductor. On the Washington monu- 
ment the tip of the pyramid at the top 
of the shaft is made of a cone of alumi- 
num about eight or nine inches high, 
connected by a number of copper bars 
bristling with points, with the four 
hollow wrought-iron phoenix columns 
supporting the elevator machinery. 
These columns are connected at their 
base with a well in the foundations of 
the monument. Since this protective 
apparatus was put in the column has 
passed unharmed through severe storms. 
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That lightning has its useful as well 
as its harmful effects is a scientific fact. 
It radically modifies the elements of the 
atmosphere and transforms oxygen into 
the ozone which destroys miasma. All 


the imperceptible remains of organic 
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matter are destroyed on coming in 
contact with electrified air, and the 
electric spark combines gases held 
in suspension and forms new sub- 
Stances which descend in rain to 
fertilize the soil. 


This extraordinary photograph was taken at 10:30 p.m., on May 3, ch {f 
Tower forms the most perfect lightning rod imaginable. Th e 


The Eiffel 
within 


he peop: 


were unaffected owing to perfect insulation, 


A PREFACE TO THE READER 
A statement as to the manner in which this remarkable series of articles on “ The Autobiogr. 


of a Thief” is written cannot fail to be of interest. 


aphy 
The ex-thief who tells the story has beet 


out of prison only a few months, Shortly after his return to New York he met Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood under circumstances which tended to promote his confidence, and in a series of interviews 


id bare to him his whole life, from the day he began to the day he quit grafting. 


Since their first 


meeting, Mr. Hapgood and the subject of the following narrative have spent most of their days and 


many of their nights together. Their work was commonly done in a little German 
side, where the thief would talk by the hour while Mr. Hapgood took voluminous notes, 
asking questions and always noting as literally as 


absélute frankness and the cl 


lose detail which mark the autobi 


cafe on the East 

occasionally 
ible the vital language of the narrator. The 
aphy are strong proofs of its accur- 


acy, but the editors of “ Leslie’s Monthly ” have been at ‘oetlal | pains to corrobora' 


ever it was possible, both by inquiry and by 


te the story wher- 
al investigation. After much careful thought they 


cansay poate that the facts in these articles can be substantially relied upon, and that the life 
therei : 


bed is absolutely true. Further, they believe that this autobiography is 
being subjective rather than objective; confession rather 


from anything ever publi 


te different 
criticism 3 


lished, 
the record of a professional life rather than amateurish investigation of another man’s business. It 
brings us near the real life of the under world, and supplies the human sympathy and understanding, 
without which we cannot hope to wrestle successfully with the great problem.—T he Editors. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF 


WAS born 
on the east 
side of New 
York City in 
1868, of poor but 
honest parents. My 
father, an employee 
in a bank, came from 
England as a young 
man, married an 
Irish girl and raised 


Ad fifteen. 


a large family, none of whom, ex- 
cept myself, went wrong. When I 
was first old enough to remember we 
were living in Monroe Street, in the 


seventh Ward. I was about six years 
old, and the pet of the neighborhood. I 
was a bright, intelligent child, by far 
the qttickest of the family, and my 
parents spoiled me. I remember that 
my father bought me a twenty-five 
dollar suit of clothes when I was five 
yearsold. I hada ready tongue from the 
beginning and was the life of the block. 


THE FIRST THEFT. 
I was only six when I committed my 


™.. Edited by HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


With Sketches from Life by C. H. WHITE 


_ THE EDUCATION OF A CRIMINAL. 


first theft. Older heads put me up to 
steal money from the till of my brother’s 
grocery store. Two boys of about 
eighteen years old, one a working boy 
—a ship caulker—and the other a rous- 
tabout, wanted money for the theater 
and baseball games. How they fired 
my childish imagination! They used 
to practice singing and dancing down 
on the big marble lots, and tell me 
stories about theaters then in vogue 
—Tony Pastor’s, the old Globe, Wood’s 
Museum, and Josh Hart’s Theatre 
Comique. One day they went further 
and gave me a wooden ball fastened to 
a rubber, for which they paid a ten- 
cent ‘‘stamp,’’ as the fractional paper 
currency of those days was called. 

I shall never forget that day, how 
proud I was and how I committed my 
first crime. They made a lot of me, 
took me out row-boating, and said they 
would take me to the theater that night 


if they only had the price. Then 
they said I could get the money 
from my brother’s till. It would be 


very easy for such a clever boy to do. 
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I wanted to show them I was as good 
as they thought, and I told them I’d 
get them the money that afternoon. 
My mother was tending the store at the 
time, and when she turned her back I 
took ten dollars from the till, and passed 
them out to the boys who were waiting in 
the street. I kept it up regularly every 
Saturday night, for I soon developed 
a strong taste for 
the theater and a 
great pride in be- 
ing able to treat 
the boys to a 
good show. But 
after a while some 
of the little fel- 
lows got jealous 
because of my 
grand airs and 
told my father. I 
was sore for sev- 
eral weeks in con- 
sequence, but the 
harm had been 
done. I had al- 
ready learned to 
live in a way not 
suited to my age 
nor to my station 
in life. 


THE TYPICA1, BAD 
BOY. 


Gradually I de- 
veloped into a 
typical bad boy. 
From a charcoal 
shed my companions and I used to throw 
pebbles at my father as he went by, and 
I began at a very early age to break my 
mother’s heart. My parents never de- 
nied me anything and that was part of 
the trouble. It seemed to me I hada 
natural right to everything I could lay 
my hands on. When I was shut off 
from access to the till I pilfered in many 
little ways, stole from grocery stores 
and from my relatives and their friends. 

When I was about eight a boy whose 
father was a freemason put me up to 
steal a box out of a wagon. We hauled 
it off the back of a cart and made away 
with it, but when we opened it what 
was there inside but a fine sword, the 
handle studded with stones. I was dis- 


The first fall. 
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appointed and clamored for theater 
money, which the older lad had prom- 
ised me. He went to see his father, who 
gave him fifty cents, and of this booty 
I received just two three-cent pieces. 
I'll never forget that injustice. But I 
helped him stow the box with the 
sword under the planks of a mill in 
Cherry Street. The box disappeared 
two hours later, 
and I believe to 
this day that the 
boy and his free- 
mason father stole 
it without my 
knowledge. I ac- 
cused him of it 
and got a_ beat- 
ing, but as his fa- 
ther used to give 
me a ten-cent 
‘“stamp ’’ when- 
ever he saw me, 
I have my suspi- 
cions that the man 
wanted to sguare 
me. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL- 
ING. 


One day when 
I was nine I went 
- to Sunday school 

and heard a noted 

Christian brother 

preach. In my 

pocket was $1.80 

which I had stolen 
from my brother. Every coin in my 
pocket was red-hot because of my anx- 
iety to spend it, and while the good man 
talked ceaselessly on about the blessed- 
ness of holy living I was inwardly pray- 
ing for him toshut up. He had with him 
two beautiful religious pictures which he 
was to give to the best listener. When 
he had finished he called me up before 
the class, gave me the pictures and said 
with a gentle smile of approval: ‘‘ It’s 
such as you, James, who when you 
grow to be men are a pride to our holy 
church.’’ 

About this time I began to go to 
school; first to the parochial school, 
where I stayed only two weeks, for they 
would not have me longer. I had no 
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respect for ceremonies. At six I was 
adoubter and an agnostic at seven, a 
sceptical tendency which was strength- 
ened by the hypocrisy of the ‘‘ good 
people ’’ about me. One day a man 
whom I knew very well was killed in 
an explosion. Everybody said what 
an admirable man he was, and my mother 
and the priest told me he had surely 
gone to Heavén. They knew it, but 
what I knew was that this very man 
had told me, a little boy, not to take 
money from the drawer; for that was 
dangerous, but to go through my father’s 
pockets when he was in bed. For his 
advice I had given the rascal many a 
dollar. When I told my mother I didn’t 
take much stock in Heaven she slapped 
my ears and told me to read my cate- 
chism. Ever since then I have been 
suspicious of the over-virtuous. I re- 
member a boy who was a great favorite 
at the parochial school. He used to 
say his prayers in a high treble, louder 
than anybody else. Fifteen years after- 
wards I saw him again. It was in 
states prison. He was settled there 
for vogel-grafting, that is enticing 
little children into hallways and rob- 
bing them of their gold ear-rings. 

My teacher, Mr. Nolan, was not an 
over-gentle person, and I was his pet 
aversion. If a large fire-cracker ex- 
ploded, it was I. If the class tittered, 
it was I, and Teacher Nolan would rush 
at me with a hickory stick screaming, 
‘You're the cause of it, James, you 
devil’s imp!’’ And then he would always 
end with the question, ‘‘Who med 
(made) you?”’ 

It was not long after this that I began 
to shove queer* on a small scale. 
A public truckman used to give it to 
me and I used to get rid of it in church. 
During mass on Sunday mornings, 
when the box was passed for collection, 
I would put in a counterfeit bill and 
take back the change in good money. 
This is what I irreverently called rob- 
bing the Dago in Rome. I attended 
church regularly for some time, and was 
always well repaid. 


A STREET BOY’S MODELS. 


When I was about ten years old we 
moved to Cherry street, and there I 
* Pass counterfeit money. 
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first got in touch with grafters. At the 
corner of our block stood a saloon, 
which was the hang-out of a gang of 
professional thieves, known as the 
‘Old Border Gang.’’ They used to 
pass our way regularly; and how the 
small boys on the street admired them ! 
When I saw a great man pass my young 
imagination was fired with the ambition 
to be as he was. ‘The swell guy, the 
man with good clothes, a tall hat and 
the reputation of a daring and success- 
ful thief—what a spectacle for the am- 
bitious boy whose honest relatives are 
truckmen or hod carriers! The more 
energetic and capable the little street 
boy is the less the humble occupations 
of his relatives appeal to him. He does 
not know the real prizes of the world. 
For him the biggest thing in sight is 
the swell grafter at the corner saloon. 
He does not know the awful results of 
a life of crime. He merely sees that 
the thief is apparently better off, has 
more money and pleasure than the good 
but tiresome people of his family. 
What wonder then that he enters with 
enthusiasm the crooked path ? 


MY FIRST TOUCH. 


So I began to pilfer regularly, at 
first on a small scale, and more for 
excitement than money. I was fond 
of my parents in a way, but I preferred 
street fights and ball games and an 
occasional ‘ouch. Ball games were 
my delight. It used to cost fifteen 
cents for admission to the grounds after 
the third inning when the old Mu- 
tuals and the Athletics used to play, 
and I had a variety of methods of get- 
ting the money. Sometimes I would 
simply steal it at home. If I couldn’t 
manage this, one or two of us would 
tear the brass off the steps of flats and 
sell it at junk shops. Later, as we 
grew bolder, we used to steal shoes 
and boxes from racks in open stores on 
Grand street and pawn them. In the 
old Seventh Ward there were silver 
plates on the doors, and these we would 
knock off with chisels and sell them to 
metal dealers. Sometimes we stole 
strawberries from grocery stores and 
pelted the proprietor, a Dutchman, 
with rocks if he dared to object. 
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You need a high collar when you take your 
girl to Coney Island. 


I began to see and hear more of the 
swell grafters at the corner saloon. I 
did not dare to speak to them as yet, but 
I knew all their exploits from older boys, 
and longed to know just how they 
made their touches I shall never for- 
get the first time I saw a pickpocket 
at work. It was when I was about 
thirteen years old. We boys used to 
jump on the cars at the foot of the 
Grand street ferries and steal rides. 
Zack, a close pal of mine, and I were 
one day on the rear platform when a 
woman boarded the car. Right behind 
her was a man with a tall hat. He was 
a fine gentleman, about thirty years 
old. The lady entered the car, but he 
stayed on the platform, and as his hand 
left her side I saw something come out 
of her pocket—a silk handkerchief. I 
was on the point of asking the woman 
if she had dropped it when Zack 
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whispered, ‘‘Mind your own 
business.’? The gentleman 
had taken the pocketbook 
along with the silk handker- 
chief. The man presently step- 
ped off the car. We followed 
suit. He saw we were xext 
and gave us the handkerchief 
and four dollars in ten and fif- 
teen cent paper money. How 
much he kept I don’t know. 
Zack and I put our heads 
together. The incident had made 
us wise. The game seemed worth 
trying. It was better than petty 
pilfering. There was more in it, 
more money and more danger, and 
we were lads with nerve. Our first 
venture was for a silk handkerchief. 
We got five or six other boys to 
help us. We did not put them zez7, 
however, for they weren’t burica.* 
We got them to jump on and off 
the platform of a car so that, in 
the confusion, we could work bet- 
ter when a lady should board. In 
those days picking a woman’s pocket 
was a very simple graft. Big sacques, 
with open pockets in the back, were 
in fashion, and in these pockets were 
kept the handkerchief and purse. 
As we passed a corner a woman 
hailed the car. My heart beat vio- 
lently, but considering it was the 
first time, I did myself proud. As the 
woman stepped through the door- 
way I took the handkerchief on the 
run and, with Zack following, went up 
a side street and gloried under a lamp- 
post. In the corner of the handkerchief, 
tied up, were five two-dollar bills, and 
for weeks I was J. P. Morgan. More- 
over, I knew where I could get more 
easily,—a steady income. 


TURNING PROFESSIONALS. 


Soon Zack and I learned to pick a 
woman’s pocket with neatness and dis- 
patch. 
neckties and to have a girl. Hername 
was Hannah, and I gave her so many 
silk handkerchiefs that she must have 
wondered where they came from. She 
was fourteen and I fifteen. I used to 
take her to the National Theater or the 
old Bowery, or even sfie/+ with her 


*In thieves’ slang ‘‘ buried’? means either ‘‘ green "’ or “‘ dead,” as the sense requires. 


t ‘‘ Spiel,’’ dance. 


I began to wear collars and 
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at the Germania Assembly Rooms, 
or Beethoven Hall. I was fond of her 
and fond of others. My expenses be- 
gan to increase. I could not keep com- 
pany in old clothes and began to dress 
like a dude. I drank, too, but not to 
excess; but I spent a great deal of 
money, even at that age, over the bar, 
in treating. 

We made, for boys of our age, an in- 
credibly large amount of money. Al- 
most every night we would get a 
leather * or a silk handkerchief, which 
we could easily dispose of. The pick- 
pocket graft will never be so good 
again as it was in those days. There 
were not so many in the business then, 
and the ladies dressed more accommo- 
datingly. Besides, it was the time be- 
fore the big stores had delivery wagons, 
and the ladies werecom- 
pelled to go through 
the streets with the 
goods on them. Then, 
too, I was very young 
at the time, and a boy 
can more easily get 
near a woman in a -y 
crowd without arous- 
ing her suspicions than 
a man can. That is 
why the great majority of 
successful pickpockets are 
not more than twenty years 
old. As they grow older 
they change their g7a//, 
become burglars, perhaps, 
or graduate into some other 
branch of the complicated 
calling. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PICK- 
ING POCKETS. 


The easiest, safest and 
some of the most lucrative 
graft I ever engaged in 
was when I was a boy rob- ; 
bing women in the street or = 
on crowded cars. I was at : 
that time what is called a 
moll-buzzer, a fly that buz- 
zes about women. I worked with Zack 
and one or two other boys. Each of 
us had his particular job to look after. 
I was generally the fzck, dip or fool, 
the boy that actually made the /ouch. 

* “ Teather,’’ purse. 


A “vogel grafter.’ 
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My companions were séa//s, 7. ¢., they 
were to look out for the policeman, 
distract the attention of the victim and 
cover up my operations. As a rule 
one stood in front of the svcker, one 
directly behind him, and one was the 
lookout. Then, when we had the vic- 
tim just right, I would do the dipping. 

It was not long before I developed 

into a very successful pickpocket. I 
was very popular with everybody in 
consequence, and all the little working 
girls in the neighborhood were after 
me. The smaller boys began to regard 
me with a certain awe, just as I had 
looked up to the swell grafters at the 
corner saloon. These great men now 
condescended to associate with me some- 
what, and to give me points. 

I was tipped off by them, for instance, 
to the urgent need of saving money, 
so that in case of trouble I could 

bribe the police or employ a lawyer 
to get me out ofa scrape. So I tried 
to save, and did lay by several hun- 
dred dollars. Every 
thief needs his fall 
(arrest) money, so as 
to be able to sprig, 
that is, to escape the 
results of arrest. It 
was very difficult, how- 
ever, for me to lay by 
much money. A roll 
of bills always burnt a 
hole in my pocket. I 
was too fond of hang- 
ing around with older 
grafters or taking Han- 
nah to the island for 
an expensive outing. 
And then I spent more 
and more money on 
dress, and this for two 
reasons. I was natur- 
ally vain, but that was 
the less important mo- 
tive. A pickpocket’s 
personal appearance is 
his capital. If he is 
well dressed he can 
mix without arousing suspicion in street 
crowds, in assembly rooms, on public 
platforms, in political gatherings ; while, 
if he looked rough, he would be ex- 
cluded, or at any rate suspected at once. 
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For a long time I picked right 
and left without a /a// (arrest). We 
literally tore the town open and grew 
very bold. It is particularly true in 
the thief’s calling that pride goeth before 
a fall. We /el/ many times, how- 
ever, before imprisonment resulted, 
thanks to our bank account. Zack and 
I were working at this time with a boy 
named Jack, who afterwards became a 
world-famous burglar. Jack had just 
escaped from the Catholic Protectory. 
When he told me his troubles I was not 
alarmed, but instead became bolder. If 
he could dcat the Protectory in three 
months, I felt sure I could do it, if 
ever I were unfortunate enough to be 
sent there, in twenty-four hours. 


MY FIRST FALL. 


My first fa// was for a leather. Jack, 
Zack and I were on Sixth Avenue, just 
below Twentieth Street. I was the 
wire and they were stalls. We sawa 
prosperous-looking lady walking up the 
crowded avenue. Her book was pro- 
truding out of her pocket. I gave the 
other boys the tip (the peculiar thief’s 
cough) for them to sfa//. Zack placed 
himself directly in front of the lady, and 


The crucial instant. 
* Take alarm. 
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Jack followed her closely from the rear. 
She did not 6/ow,* and when I thought 
I was shielded from observation, I took 
the purse and passed it quickly to Jack, 
so that if I were seen the goods wouldn’t 
be found on me. As bad luck would have 
it, a negro coachman standing in the 
street by the pavement had seen me make 
the touch. ‘‘ What are you doing?’’ 
he said to me. ‘‘Shut up,’’ I replied, 
‘and I’ll give you $2.’’ But he caught 
hold of meand held fast. Jack escaped 
with the leather, Zack struck the negro 
in the face, and I ran up Seventh Ave- 
nue, but was caught by acopper. As 
there was no property found on me and 
as the victim was lost and entered no 
complaint, I was merely held for assault. 

I was only fifteen years old, and when 
I was led to the station-house I cried 
bitterly and realized for the first time 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
All that night I stayed awake in my 
cell, wondering why my mother did not 
come to see me. With me, in the same 
cell, was a full-grown man, a burglar, 
and he laughed at my tears and told 
me I had yet much to learn about the 
world. In cells near me girls arrested 
drunks and 


for disorderly conduct, 


The dip” at work and the stall on the look out, 
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thieves sang bad songs all night. But 
there was one who when she found 
that a &zd had been arrested for moll- 
buzzing, called out to me some words 
of rough sympathy, 
which made me cry all 
the harder. Some of 
them comforted me in 
another way. They 
assured methat I would 
either be shut up for 
life or hanged. Then 
they made me sing a 
song and I convinced 
them that I was tough. 

The next morning 
I was arraigned in the 
police court and sent 
for ten days to the 
Boys’ Prison in the 
Tombs, where I learn- 
ed still more about the 
world of graft. In 
those days condemned 
murderers were hang- 
ed right outside the 
boys’ prison, and this 
fact was often talked 
about with bated breath by the young 
lads. All kinds of boys were there, 
from tender to tough, but when they 
were released there were no tender 
ones among them. We used to tell one 
another our experiences, and I learned 
a few more things about dipping. 
My teacher made me go through the 
motions till I could do them dexterously, 
and it was arranged between several of 
us that I should meet the Sixth Ward 
dips as soon as I was released. What- 
ever faults the Gerry Society may have, 
it has done a world of good. Little 
children are certainly better cared for 
in these days. 

When I was discharged and went 
back to my home I found I was high 
cock-alorum in the neighborhood. My 
parents, of course, told me I was on 
the road to the gallows, but the boys all 
admired me, for I had done time. I 
began to associate regularly with the 
older grafters, the swell ones with the 
silk hats, and to steal harder than ever, 
up-town and down-town. I learned to 
rob men as well as women, and soon it 
was easy to get a super * out of a vest. 

*Super—a watch. + Safe-blower. 


With a twenty-year record. 
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Sometimes I would work alone, with 
only a newspaper fora stall. I would 
push the newspaper in front of the 
man’s face and then let my hand fall 
gently into his vest pocket, 
with the result that he lost his 
roll or his super. If the watch 
was attached toa chain, I would 
either snap the ring, which I 
could do with my thumb and 
forefinger, making a 
slight noise at the 
same time so as to 
drown the noise of the 
snapping ring, or take 
both ring and chain. 
Many is the time I 
have left my swcker 
with his vest entirely 
unbuttoned,still wrap- 
ped in the evening’s 
news. 

I was an energetic 
and ambitious grafter 
and rose so rapidly in 
my profession that I 
soon left Zack and my 
old pals way behind. 
I despised them now, for they still 
ate dolivers (cookies), patronized the 
free baths and stole horse-blankets 
and other trivial things when they 
could not get eathers. They were not 
fast enough for me. Zack got there 
nevertheless, and for little or nothing, 
for several years later I met him in 
states prison. He told me he was 
going to Colorado on his release. I 
again met him in prison on my second 
dit. Hewas then going to Chicago. 
On my third bit I ran up against the 
same old jail-bird, but this time his 
destination was Boston. To-day he is 
still in prison. 

When I was seventeen years old I 
had met some of the best crooks in the 
city, including a celebrated bo2-mant. 
I was proud to be seen in their com- 
pany, and they said that when I was a 
little older they would initiate me into 
a bigger graft than dipping. I certain- 
ly had a swelled head in those days, 
but another fa// was not long in coming. 
This time it was for a super. It was 
in a Grand Street car, and the sucker, 
who was an Englishman, nailed me. I 
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was seventeen at the time, but gave 
my age as fifteen. Otherwise I should 
have been sent to the penitentiary. 
As it was I went to the House of 
Refuge for a year. 


THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


There, after my pedigree was taken 
and my hair clipped, I went into the 
yard, looked down the line of boys 
on parade and saw about forty young 
grafters whom I knew. One of them 
is now a policeman in this city, and, 
moreover, on the level. Some others, 
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went through a short period of reform. 
But I began to graft again very quickly. 
The old itch for excitement, for theaters, 
balls and gambling made reform impos- 
sible. I had already formed strong 
habits and desires which could not be 
satisfied in my environment without 
stealing. I began to do house-work 
(day burglarizing) and for eighteen 
months the swag was considerable. 
One of our methods was to take ser- 
vant girls to balls and picnics and get 
them te tip us off to where the goods 
were and the best way to get them, 


Where the ‘‘mobs” plan their grafts. 


but not many, who were then in the 
House of Refuge are now honest. Sev- 
eral are running big saloons and are 
captains of their election districts. These 
men are exceptions, for certainly the 
House of Refuge was a school for crime. 
Unspeakable habits were contracted 
there; and those boys comparatively 
innocent, confined for the crime of being 
orphans, came in contact with others 
entirely hardened. As for me, I grew 
far more desperate there than I had 
been before. 

I stayed in the House of Refuge until 
I was eighteen, and when released I 


Sometimes they were guilty, sometimes 
merely gullible. 


AFTER BIGGER GAME. 


During the next three years I stole a 
great deal of money and lived very high. 
I contracted more bad habits, practi- . 
cally ceased to see my family at all, 
lived in a furnished room and hung 
out in the evening at some dance 
hall, such as Billy McGlory’s Old Ar- 
mory, George Doe’s or ‘‘ The’’ Allen's. 
I continued to @7p with success, and 
used to make profitable trips to neigh- 
boring cities. A good graft was to work 
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the fairs at Danbury, Waverley, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, and the foot- 
ball games at Princeton. We always 
worked in a #06 * of three or four, each 
of whom contributed to the common 
fall money. 

That I was not convicted again for 
three years is entirely due to that /a// 
money. We hired a 
famous go-between, a 
lawyer, Mr. R , and 
many'’s the scrape he 
got us out of. If we 
yell we had to notify 
him and he would set 
the underground wires 
working, with the re- 
sult that our /2// money 
would need replenish- 
ing badly, but that we’d 
escape the s¢zr (peniten- 
tiary). Besides these ex- 
penses, which we con- 
sidered legitimate, we 
used to get shaken down 
regularly by the police 
and detectives. The 
following is a typical 
case :— 

I was standing one 
day on the corner of 
Grand Street and the 
Bowery when a copper 
who knew me came up 
and said: ‘‘There’s a 
lot of knocking (com- 
plaining) going on just 
now about how the 
Grand street cars are 
being torn open all the 
time. The o/d man (the 
chief) won’t stand for it much longer.”’ 

‘“«Tt wasn’t me,’’ I said. 

‘Well, it was one of the gang,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘and I’ll have to make an ar- 
rest soon or take some one to head- 
quarters for his mug ’’ (to have his pic- 
ture taken for the rogue’s gallery). 

I knew what that meant, and so I 
gave him a $20 bill. But I was young 
and often objected to their exorbitant 
demands. More than anybody else a 
thief hates to be touched, for he de- 
spises the sucker, on whom he lives. 

Still, we really had nothing to com- 
plain of in those days, for we made 
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plenty of money and had a good time. 
We even used to buy our collars, cuffs 
and gloves cheap from grafters who 
made it their business to steal those 
articles. They were cheap guns—-pipe 
fiends, petty larceny thieves and shop- 
lifters,—but they helped to make our 
path smoother. Among them were some 
very sick girl grafters 
—‘‘ Sheenie’’ Annie, a 
little Jewess ; Big Lena 
and Blond Mamie. I 
have worked with all of 
them, and you can't 
find their equals to-day. 
I remember how, when 
a kid, I used to go into 
a drygoods store with 
Sheenie Annie. I would 
distract the clerk’s at- 
tention while Annie put 
several sealskin coats 
under her skirt, and 
then walked straight as 
an arrow out of the 
store. What atime we’d 
have afterwards down 
at the island or at Billy 
McGlory’s! They were 
good girls, too. Their 
moral character was per- 
fect according to our 
code, for they would not 
have anything to do 
with a guy they did not 
know well, and they 
made money by legiti- 


aa mate grafting. There 

a are none such nowa- 

A “moll” —a useful member of — days. ‘Times are bad, 
the ‘‘mob.”’ anyway. 


As time went on I grew bolder, and 
this was not due entirely to success. 
After a gun has grafted for some time 
his nervous system becomes affected 
and he needs a stimulant. Most of us 
grow addicted either to opium, chloral, 
morphine or whiskey. Even at this 
early period I began to take a little 
opium, and when a grafter is doped he 
is very reckless. I will say one thing 
for opium, however. That drug never 
makes a man careless of his personal 
appearance. A grafter who drinks will 
go down and out as a dum, but an 
opium-fiend never forgets to dress well. 


*The grafter’s word for a gang of accomplices. 
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I did, as I have said, a good deal of 
night Aousework in those years before 
my first term in the penitentiary, but I 
never liked that graft. It is too danger- 
ous, and ‘you need to depend too much 
on the nerve of your pals. Then, too, 
the come-back is harder. It is more dif- 
ficult to square it, and the 47 is longer. 
One night, Big Ed, a close pal of 
mine, and I were operating out in 
Jersey. We were working in the rear 
of a house and Ed was just shinning up 
the back porch to climb in the second- 
story window, when a shutter above was 
thrown open and, without warning, a 


On the strect-car—using the newspaper as @ stall. 
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pistol-shot rang out. Down came Ed. 
falling like a log at my feet. ‘‘Are 
you hurt?’’ said I. ‘‘ Done!”’ said 
he, and I saw it wasso. Now a man 
may feel sadly enough, but self-preser- 
vation is the first rule of life. I turned 
and ran at the top of my speed across 
two back yards, then through a field, 
then over a fence into what seemed a 
ploughed field beyond. The ground 
was rough and covered with hummocks, 
and as I stumbled along I suddenly 
tripped and fell ten feet, down into an 
open grave. The place was a cemetery, 
though I had not recognized it in the 
darkness. For hours I lay 
there trembling, but nobody 
came and I was safe. It 
was not long after, however, 
before I gave up housework. 
It happened this way :— 


WHAT THE BURGLAR 
FACES. 


A jeweler, who was a 
well-known /ence (receiver 
of stolen goods), put us on 
to where we could get thou- 
sands. Dal and I looked 
the place over and thought 
it a bit risky, but the size 
of the graft attracted us. 
We had to climb onto the 
front porch, with an electric 
light streaming right down 
on us. I had reached the 
porch when I got the well- 
known signal of danger. I 
hurriedly descended and 
asked Dal what was the 
matter. ‘‘Jim,’’ he said, 
‘* there’s somebody up there 
a block away.’’ We inves- 
tigated and found nothing 
except an old goat. It was 
a case of Dal’s nerves, but 
the best of us get nervous 
at times. I went to the 
porch again and opened the 
window with a putty knife 
(made of the rib of a wom- 
an’s corset), when I got the 
warming again, but again 
found it was Dal’s’ imagina- 
tion. ThenI grew hot. ‘I 
ain’t feeling well, Jim,’’ he 
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said. Was it a premonition ? He wanted 
to quit the job, but I wouldn’t let him. 
‘‘What!’’ I said, ‘‘ you are willing to 
steal one piece of jewelry and take your 
chance of going to sti7, but when we 
get a good thing that would land 
us in Easy Street the rest of our lives, 
you weaken.’’ Dal was quiet and his 
face unusually pale. He was a good 
fellow, but his nerve had gone. I 
braced him up, however, and climbed 
the porch for the third time. I removed 
my shoes, raised the window again, and 
had just struck a light when a revolver 
was pressed on my head. I knocked 
the hand up quick and jumped, heard a 
cry and then the beating of a police- 
man’s stick on the sidewalk. ran, 
with two men after me, and came to the 
gateway of a yard, where I saw a big 
bloodhound chained to his kennel. He 
growled savagely, but it was neck or 
nothing, so I patted his head just as 
though I were not shaking with fear, 
slipped down on my hands and knees 
and crept into his dog-house. When 
my pursuers came up the owner of the 
house said: ‘‘ He isn’t here. This dog 
would eat him up!”’ 

A few minutes later I left my friend’s 
kennel. It was four o’clock in the 
inormning and I had no shoes on and 
only $1.60 in my pocket. I sneaked 
through the back window of the first 
house I saw, stole a pair of shoes and 
$80. Then I took a car. Knowing 
that they were looking for me I wanted 
to get rid of my hat. On the seat with 
me was a working man asleep. I took 
his old soft hat and left my new derby 
by his side, and also took his dinner- 
pail. Then when I left the car I threw 
away my collar and necktie,and reached 
New York disguised as a working man. 
The next day the papers told how poor 
Dal had been arrested. Everything 
that had happeried for weeks was put 
on him. A week later Dal was found 
dead in his cell, and I believe he did the 
Dutch act,* for I remember one day, 
months before that fatal night, Dal and 
I were sitting in a politician’s saloon 
when he said to me :— 

‘‘Jim, do you believe in heaven ?’’ 

‘'No,”’ said I. 

‘* Do you believe in hell ?’’ he asked. 


* Committed suicide. 


Legal talent ts indispensable. 


‘*No,”’ said I. 

‘I’ve got a mind to find out,’’ he 
said quickly, and pointed a big revolver 
at his teeth. One of the guns said: 
‘‘Let him try it,’’ but I knocked the 
pistol away, for something in his man- 
ner made me think he would shoot. 

‘You poor brute,’’ I said to him, 
‘‘T’ll put your ashes in an urn some 
day, but it isn’t time yet.’’ 

I sometimes wish I had shared his 
fate, for it was not long after that that 
I was sent to the penitentiary. I fell 
for a bridge-kick and couldn't square it. 
They had wanted me at Headquarters 
for some time, for I did not like to give 
up and was no stool-pigeon. I notified 
Mr. R—, but the street-car company 
tog was aroused and decided to prose- 
cute. I had a corporation against me 
and had to give up. So I pleaded 
guilty and received five years and seven 
months at Sing Sing. I, a boy of 
twenty-one, was handcuffed with two 
old jailbirds, and as we rode up on a 
Fourth avenue car for the station, I felt 
deeply humiliated for the first time in 
my life, and when the passengers stared 
at me I hung my head with shame. 


A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’4s 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘““BLUE BONNETS ARE OVER THE BORDER.”’ 


[EXT day I enrolled myself 
fi|| as a gentleman volunteer in 
\ ij) Lord Balmerino’s troop of 
Sabi] horse-guards, and was at 
once appointed to a lieuten- 
ancy. In waiting for reinforcements 
and in making preparations for the in- 
vasion three weeks were lost, but at 
last, on the thirty-first of October, came 
the order for the march. We had that 
day been joined by Cluny Macpherson, 
at the head of his clan Pherson, by 
Menzies of Shien, and by several other 
small bodies of Highlanders. All told 
our force amounted to less than five 
thousand men, but the rapidity of our 
movements and the impetuous gallantry 
of the clansmen made the enterprise less 
mad than it appeared upon the face of 
it. Moreover we expected to be largely 
reinforced by recruits who were to de- 
clare themselves as we marched south. 

It may be guessed that the last hour 
of leisure I had in the city was spent with 
Aileen. Of that hour the greater part 
of it was worse than lost, for a thick- 
headed, long-legged oaf of an Ayrshire 
laird shared the room with us and hung 
to his chair with dogged persistency 
the while my imagination rioted in di- 
verse forms of sudden death for him. 
Nor did it lessen my impatience to know 
that the girl was laughing in her sleeve 
at my restlessness. She took a malicious 
pleasure in drawing out her hob-nailed 
admirer on the interesting subject of 
sheep-rot. At last, having tormented 
me to the limit of prudence, she got rid 
of him. To say truth, Miss Aileen had 
for weeks held me on the tenterhooks 
ot doubt, now in high hope, far more 


often in black despair. She had become 
very popular with the young men who 
had declared in favor of the exiled fam- 
ily, and I never called without finding 
some color-splashed Gael or broad- 
tongued Lowland laird in dalliance. 
’Twas impossible to get a word with 
her alone. Her admirers were forever 
shutting off the sunlight from me. 

Aileen was sewing on a white satin 
cockade, which the man from Ayrshire, 
in the intervals between the paragraphs 
of his lecture on the sheep industry, had 
been extremely solicitous of obtaining 
fora favor. ’Twas a satisfaction to me 
that my rustic friend departed without 
it. He was no sooner gone than I came 
near and perched myself on the arm of 
a chair beside the girl. For a minute I 
sat watching in silence the deft move- 
ments of the firm, brown hands in which 
were both delicacy and power. 

Then, ‘‘ for Malcolm ?’’ I asked. 

oe No-o.’ ’ 

‘* For whom then ?”’ 

‘““For a brave gentleman who iss 
marching south with the Prince—a kind 
friend of mine.’’ 

““You seem to have many of them. 
For which one is the favor ?’’ I queried, 
a little bitterly. 

She looked at me askance, demure 
yet whimsical. 

“You can tell when you see him 
wearing it.’’ 

I fell sulky, at the which mirth bub- 
bled up in her. 

‘Ts he as good a friend as I am, this 
fine lover of yours ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Every whit.’’? Mockery of my sul- 
lenness danced gaily in her blue eyes. 
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‘‘And do you—like him as well?’’ I 
blurted out, face flaming. 

She nodded yes, gaily, without the 
least sentiment in the world. 

I flung away in a pet. ‘‘ You're al- 
ways laughing at me. By Heaven, I 
won't be made a fool of by any girl!’ 

The corners of her eyes puckered to 
fresh laughter. ‘‘Troth, and you needna 
fear, Kenneth. No girl can do that for 
you.”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ I was beginning, half 
placated at the apparent flattery, but 
stopped with a sudden divination of her 
meaning. ‘‘ You think me a fool al- 
ready. Is that it?’’ 

‘*T wass thinking that maybe you 
werna showing the good gumption this 
day, Mr. Kenneth Montagu.”’ 

My pride and my misery shook hands. 
I came back to blurt out in boyish 
fashion. 

‘‘Tet us not quarrel again to-day, 
Aileen, and—do not laugh at me these 
last few minutes. We march this after- 
noon. ‘The order has been given out.’’ 

Her hands dropped to her lap. Save 
where a spot of faint red burned in 
either cheek the color ran out of her 
face. I drove my news home, playing 
for a sign of her love, desiring to reach 
the spring of her tears. 

‘* Some of us will never cross the bor- 
der twice,’’ I said. 

My news had flung a shadow across 
the bright track of her gaiety. ’Tis 
one thing for a high-spirited woman 
to buckle on the sword of her friend, 
‘tis another to see him go out to the 
fight. 

‘‘Let us not be thinking of that at 
all, Kenneth,’’ she cried. 

‘““Why not? ’Tis a fact to face,’’ I 
insisted cruelly. ‘‘ There'll be many a 
merry, lusty gentleman lying quiet un- 
der the sod, Aileen, before we reach 
London town. From the ownership of 
broad moorland and large steading they 
will come down to own no more of 
earth than six foot by two.’’ 

‘They will be dying as brave gentle- 
men should,’’ she said softly, her voice 
full of tears. 

‘‘And if I am one of them ?’’ I asked, 
making a home thrust. 

The girl stood there, tall, slim, pallid, 
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head thrown back, the pulse in the 
white, curved throat beating fast. 

“Oh, Kenneth, you will not be,’’ 
she cried piteously. 

“But if I am?’’ 

‘*Please, Kenneth ?’’ Her low voice 
implored me to desist; so, too, the deep 
billowing breasts and melting eyes. 

‘The fighting will be sharp and our 
losses heavy. It’s his death many a man 
is going to, Aileen.’’ 

“Ves, and if you will be believing 
me, Kenneth, the harder part iss for 
those of us who cannot fight but must 
wear away the long days and mirk 
nights at home. At the least, I am 
thinking. so whatever. The long live 
day we sit and can do nothing but wait 
and wait. After every fight will not 
some mother be crooning the coronach 
for her dear son? Every glen will have 
its wailing wife and its fatherless bairns. 
And there will be the lovers, too, for 
whom there iss the driech wait, forby 
(besides) that maybe their dearest will 
be lying under the rowans with their 
een steekit (eyes fixed) in death.’’ 

‘‘There are some of us who have 
neither mother, wife nor lover. Will 
there be none to spare a tear for us if 
we fall?”’ 

‘“‘Indeed and there will, but—’’ a 
wan little smile broke through the film 
of gathering tears—‘‘ we will be waiting 
till they are needed, and we will be pray- 
ing that the evil day may never come.”’ 

“‘I’m hoping that myself,’’ I told 
her smiling, ‘‘but hope never turns 
aside the leaden bullet.’’ 

‘Prayers may,’’ she answered quick- 
ly, the shy lids lifting from the blue 
eyes bravely to meet my look, ‘‘ and 
you will never be wanting (lacking) 
mine, my friend.’’ Then with the quick 
change of mood that was so character- 
istic of her, she added: ‘‘ But I will be 
the poor friend to fash (bother) you 
with all these clavers (idle talk) when I 
should be heartening you. You are 
glad to be going, are you not?”’ 

All the romance and uplift of our 
cause thrilled through me. 

‘« By God, yes! When my king calls 
I go.”’ 

Her eyes shone on me, tender, wistful, 
proud. The look in them thrilled me. 
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‘‘And that’s the true word, Kenneth. 
It goes to the heart of your friend.’’ 

‘‘To hear you say that rewards me a 
hundred times, dear.’ 

I rose to go. She asked, ‘‘ Must you 
be leaving already ?”’ 

When I told her ‘‘ Yes,’’ she came 
forward and shyly pinned the cockade 
on the lapel of my coat. I drew a deep 
breath and spoke from a husky throat. 

‘*God bless you for that, Aileen 
girl.” 

I was in two minds then about taking 
her in my arms and crying out that I 
loved her, but I remembered that I had 
made compact with myself not to speak 
till the campaign was ended and the 
Prince seated as regent on his father’s 
throne. With a full heart I wrung her 
hand in silence and turned away. 

Prince Charles and his lifeguards, at 
the head of the army, moved from Holy- 
rood to Pinkie-house that afternoon. A 
vast concourse of people were gathered 
to cheer us on our way as we passed 
through the streets to the music of the 
pipes and fife and beating drum. More 
than one twisted cripple flung himself 
before the horse of the Prince, begging 
for ‘‘the King’s touch.’’ In each case 
the Young Chevalier disclaimed any 
power of healing, but his kindly heart 
forbade his denying the piteous appeal. 
With a slight smile of sympathy he 
would comply with the request, saying, 
‘*T touch, but God heal.’’ At the head 
of each clan regiment rode its chief, and 
in front of every company the captains, 
lieutenants and ensigns, all of whom 
were gentlemen of the clan, related by 
blood ties to the chief. Though I say 
it who was one of them, never a more 
devoted little army went out on a mad- 
der or more daring enterprise. 

Just one more glimpse of Aileen I got 
to carry with me through weary months 
of desire. From the window of her 
aunt’s house she was waving a tartan 
scarf, and many a rugged kerne’s face 
lighted at the girl’s eager loyalty. 
Flushed with shy daring, the soft, pliant 
curves of her figure all youth and grace, 
my love’s picture framed in the case- 
ment, was an unconscious magnet for 
all eyes. The Prince smiled and bowed 
to her, then said something which I did 
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not catch to Creagh who was riding be- 
side him. The Irishman laughed and 
looked over at me, as did also the Prince. 
His highness asked another question or 
two and presently Tony fell into narra- 
tion. From the young Stuart Prince’s 
curious ‘looks at me ‘twas plain to be 
seen that Creagh was recounting the 
tale of my adventures. Once I heard 
the Prince exclaim: ‘‘What! That 
boy?’’ More than once he laughed 
heartily, for Creagh was an inimitable 
story-teller, and every point to be scored 
in the telling gained sparkle from his 
Irish wit. When he had finished Prince 
Charles sent for me and congratulated 
me warmly on the boldness and the 
aplomb (so he was kind enough to 
phrase it) which had carried me through 
devious dangers. 


CHAPTER X. 
CULLODEN. 


I have neither space nor heart to at- 
tempt a history of our brilliant but ill- 
starred campaign. Surely no more ro- 
mantic attempt to win a throne was 
ever made. With some few thousand 
ill-armed Highlanders and a handful of 
lowland recruits the Prince cut his way 
through the heart of England, defeated 
two armies and repulsed a third, each 
of them larger than his own and far bet- 
ter supplied with the munitions of war, 
captured Carlisle, Manchester and other 
towns, even pushed his army beyond 
Derby to a point little more than a hun- 
dred miles from London. Had the gen- 
tlemen of England who believed in our 
cause been possessed of the same spirit 
of devotion that animated those wild 
Highlanders, we had unseated the Han- 
overians out of doubt, but their loyalty 
was not strong enough to outweigh the 
prudential considerations that held them 
back. Their doubts held them inactive 
until too late. 

Of the good fortune which almost in- 
variably attended our various detach- 
ments in the North, of our retreat to 
Scotland and easy victory over General 
Hawley at the battle of Falkirk, and of 
the jealousies and machinations of Sec- 
retary Murray and the Prince's Irish ad- 
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visors, particularly O’Sullivan and Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, against Lord George 
Murray and the chiefs, I can here make 
no mention, but come at once to the 
disastrous battle of Culloden, which put 
a period to our hopes. A number of 
unfortunate circumstances had con- 
spired to weaken us. According to the 
Highland custom, many of the troops, 
seeing no need of their immediate pres- 
ence, had retired temporarily to their 
homes. Several of the clan regiments 
were absent on forays and other military 
expeditions. The Chevalier O’Sullivan, 
who had charge of the commissariat de- 
partment, had from gross negligence 
managed to let the army get into a state 
bordering on starvation, and that though 
there was a quantity of meal in Inver- 
ness sufficient for a fortnight’s consump- 
tion. The man had allowed the army 
to march from the town without pro- 
visions, and the result was that at the 
time of the battle most of the troops had 
tasted but a single biscuit in two days. 
To cap all, the men were deadly wearied 
by the long night march to surprise the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army and their 
dejected return to Drummossie Moor 
after the failure of the attempt. Many 
of the men and officers slipped away to 
Inverness in search of refreshments, be- 
ing on the verge of starvation ; others 
flung themselves down on the heath, 
_ sullen, dejected and exhausted, to for- 
get their hunger for the moment in 
sleep. 

Without doubt our plain course was 
to have fallen back across the Nairn 
among the hills and let the Duke weary 
his troops trying to drag his artillery up 
the mountain sides. The battle might 
easily have been postponed for several 
days until our troops were again rested, 
fed and in good spirits. Lord George 
pointed out at the council that a further 
reason for delay lay in the fact that the 
Mackenzies, under Lord Cromarty; the 
second battalion of the Frasers, under 
the Master of Lovat; the Macphersons, 
under Cluny; the Macgregors, under 
Glengyle; Mackinnon’s followers, and 
the Glengary Macdonalds, under Bar- 
isdale, were all on the march to join us 
and would arrive in the course of a day 
ortwo. With these reinforcements, he 


urged, and in the hill country so emi- 
nently suited to our method of warfare, 
we might make sure of a complete vic- 
tory. But O’Sullivan and his friends 
had again obtained the ear of the Prince 
and pushed him to immediate battle. 
This advice jumped with his own high 
spirit, for he could not brook to fall 
back in the face of the enemy awaiting 
the conflict. The order went forth to 
gather the clans for the fight. 

To make full the tale of his misdeeds 
came O’Sullivan’s fatal slight to the 
pride of the Macdonalds. Since the 
days of Robert the Bruce and Bannock- 
burn it had been their clan privilege to 
hold the post of honor on the right. 
The blundering Irishman assigned this 
position to the Athole men in forming 
the line of battle, and stubbornly re- 
fused to reform his line. The Duke of 
Perth, who commanded on the left wing, 
endeavored to placate the clan by vow- 
ing that they would that day make a 
right of the left, and promising to 
change his name to Macdonald after the 


. Victory, but their childish pique and 


superstition was not to be overcome. 
Riding to the Duke with a message from 
the Prince I chanced on a’ man lying 
face down among the whin bushes. For 
the moment I supposed him dead till he 
lifted himself to an elbow. The man 
turned to me a gash (deathly) face the 
color of whey, and I saw that it was 
Donald Roy. : 

‘“‘Ohon! Ohon! The evil day has 
fallen on us, Kenneth. Five hundred 
years the Macdonalds have held the post 
of honor. They will never fight on the 
left,’’ he told me in bitter despair and 
grief. ‘‘Wae’s me! The red death 
grips us. Old MacEuan, who has the 
second sight, saw a vision in the night 
of Cumberland’s riders driving over a 
field lost to the North. Death on the 
field and on the scaffold.” 

I have never known a man of saner 
commonsense than Donald Roy, but 
when it comes to their superstitions all 
Highlanders are alike. As well I might 
have reasoned with a wooden post. 
MacEuan of the seeing eyes had pre- 
dicted disaster, and calamity was to be 
our portion. 

He joined me and walked beside my 
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horse toward his command. The firing 
was by this time very heavy, our can- 
non being quite ineffective, and the ar- 
tillery of the English well served and 
deadly. Their guns, charged with car- 
touch, flung death wholesale across the 
ravine at us and decimated our ranks. 
The grape-shot swept through us like a 
hailstorm. Galled beyond endurance by 
the fire of the enemy, the clans clamored 
to be led forward in the charge. Pres- 
ently the Highlanders scrugged their 
bonnets, and through the lifting smoke 
we saw the devoted Mackintoshes rush- 
ing forward against the cannon. After 
them came the Maclaughlans and the 
Macleans to their left, and a moment 
later the whole Highland line was in 
motion with the exception of the Mac- 
donalds, who hewed the turf with their 
swords in despairing rage, but would 
neither fight nor fly. Their chief, brave 
Keppoch, stung to the quick, advanced 
almost alone, courting death rather than 
to survive the day’s disgrace. Captain 
Donald Roy followed at his heels, im- 
ploring his chieftain not to sacrifice 
himself, but Keppoch bade him save 
himself. For him, he would never see 
the sun rise again. Next moment he 
fell to the ground from a musket shot, 
never to speak more. My last glimpse 
of Captain Roy was to see him carrying 
back the body of his chief. 

I rode back at agallop along the ridge 
to my troop. The valley below was a 
shambles. The English cannon tore 
great gaps in the ranks of the advanc- 
ing Highlanders. The incessant fire of 
the infantry rakedthem. From the left 
wing Major Wolfe’s regiment poured 
an incessant flank fire of musketry. 
The Highlanders fell in platoons. Still 
they swept forward headlong. They 
reached the first line of the enemy. 
*T-was claymore against bayonet. An- 
other minute and the Highlanders had 
trampled down the regulars and were 
pushing on in impetuous gallantry. 
The thin tartan line clambering up the 
opposite side of the ravine grew thinner 
as the grape-shot carried havoc to their 
ranks. Cobham’s and Kerr’s dragoons 
flanked them en potence. To stand 
that hell of fire was more than mortal 
mancould endure. Scarcea dozen clans- 
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men reached the second line of regulars. 
The rest turned and cut their way, sword 
in hand, through the flanking regiments 
which had formed on the ground over 
which they had just passed with the in- 
tention of barring the retreat. 

Our lifeguards and the French 
piquets, together with Ogilvy’s regi- 
ment, checked in some measure the 
pursuit, but nothing could be done to 
save the day. All was irretrievably 
lost, though the Prince galloped over 
the field attempting a rally. The 
retreat became a rout and the routa 
panic. As far as Inverness the ground 
was strewn with dead slain in that 
ghastly pursuit. 

In the streets of Inverness I ran across 
Major Macleod gathering together the 
remnant of his command to check the 
pursuit until the Prince should have 
escaped. The man had just come from 
seeing his brave clansmen mowed down, 
and his face looked like death. 

‘‘The Prince—did he escape?’ I 
asked. ‘‘ I saw him last trying to stem 
the tide, with Sheridan and O’Sullivan 
tugging at his reins to induce a flight.”’ 

The Macleod nodded. ‘‘ They passed 
through the town not five minutes 
ago.” 

I asked him if he had seen anything 
of Captain Roy Macdonald, and he told 
me that he had last seen him lying 
wounded on thefield. I had him describe 
to me accurately the position, and rode 
back by a wide circuit toward Drum- 
mossie Moor. I had of course tom 
off the white cockade and put it in my 
breast so as to minimize the danger of 
being recognized as a follower of the 
Prince. My heart goes to my throat 
whenever I think of that ride, for be- 
hind every clump of whins one might 
look to find a wounded clansman hiding 
from the riders of Cumberland. By 
good providence I came on Captain 
Macdonald just as three hussars were 
about to make an end of him. He had 
his back to a great stone, and was wait- 
ing grimly for them to shoot him down. 
Supposing me to be an officer of their 
party the troopers desisted at my remon- 
strance and left him to me. Donald 
Roy was wounded in the foot, but he 
managed to mount behind me. We 
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got as far as the wall of the park when 
I saw a party of officers approaching. 
Hastily dismounting we led the horse 
behind a nest of birches till they should 
pass. 

A few yards from us a sorely 
wounded Highland officer was lying. 
Macdonald recognized him as Charles 
Fraser, younger, of Inverallachie, the 
lieutenant-colonel of the Fraser regi- 
ment and in the absence of the Master 
of Lovat, commander. We found no 
time to drag him to safety before the 
English officers were upon us. 

The approaching party turned out to 
be the Duke of Cumberland himself, 
Major Wolfe, Lord Boyd, Sir Robert 
Volney, who was serving through the 
campaign on the Duke’s staff, and an 
officer of Wolfe’s regiment. Young 
Fraser raised himself on his elbow to 
look at the Duke. The Butcher reined 
in his horse, frowning blackly down at 
him. 

‘““To which side do you belong?”’ 
he asked. 

“To the Prince,’’ was the undaunted 
answer. 

Cumberland, turning to Major Wolfe, 
said, 

‘Major, are your pistols loaded ?’’ 

Wolfe said that they were. 

‘“‘Then shoot me that Highland 
scoundrel who dares look on me so 
insolently.’’ 

Major Wolfe looked at his com- 
mander very steadily and said quietly: 
‘Sir, my commission is at the disposal 
of your Royal Highness, but my honor 
is my own. I can never consent to 
become a common executioner.” 

The Duke purpled, and burst out 
with : ‘‘ Bah! pistol him, Boyd.’’ 

‘* Your Royal Highness asks what is 
not fitting for you to require nor for 
me to perform,’’ answered that young 
nobleman. 

The Duke, in a fury, turned to a 
passing dragoon and bade him shoot 
the young man. Charles Fraser dragged 
himself to his feet by a great effort and 
looked at the Butcher with a face of in- 
finite scorn while the soldier was load- 
ing his piece. 


“Your Highness,’’ began Wolfe. 
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“Sir, I command you to be silent ! ‘’ 
screained the Duke. 

The trooper presented his piece at the 
Fraser, whose steady eyes never left the 
face of Cumberland. 

‘*God save King James! ’’ cried In- 
verallachie in English, and next mo- 
ment fell dead from the discharge of the 
musket. 

The faces of the four Englishmen who 
trode with the Duke were stern and 
drawn. Wolfe dismounted from his 
horse and reverently covered the face of 
the dead Jacobite with a kerchief. ; 

‘God grant that when our time 
comes we may die as valiantly and as 
loyally as this young gentleman,’’ he 
said solemnly, raising his hat.’’ * 

Volney, Boyd and Wolfe’s subaltern 
uncovered and echoed an ‘‘Amen.’’ 
Cumberland glared from one to another 
of them, ran the gamut of all tints from 
pink to deepest purple, gulped out an 
apoplectic Dutch oath, and dug the 
towels deep into his bay. With shame, 
sorrow and contempt in their hearts his . 
retinue followed the Butcher across the 
field. 

My face was like the melting winter 
snows. I could not look at the Mac- 
donald nor he at me. We mounted in 
silence and rode away. Only once he 
referred to what we had seen. 

‘*Many’s the time that Charlie Fraser 
and I have hunted the dun deer across 
the heather hills, and now—’’ He 
broke into Gaelic lamentation and im- 
precation, then fell as suddenly to quiet. 

We bore up a ravine away from the 
roads toward where a great gash in the 
hills invited us, for we did not need to 
be told that the chances of safety in- 
creased with our distance from the 
beaten tracks of travel. A man on 
horseback came riding behind and over- 
hauled us rapidly. Presently we saw 
that he was a red-coated officer, and be- 
hind a huge rock we waited to pistol 
him as he rode up. The man leaped 
from his horse and came straight toward 
us. I laid a hand on Captain Roy’s 
arm, for I had recognized Major Wolfe. 
But I was too late. A pistol ball went 
slapping through -the Major’s hat and 
knocked it from his head. He stooped, 


*This incident, like all details here given of the battle of Culloden, are vouched for.— 
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replaced it with the utmost composure, 
and continued to advance, at the same 
time calling out that he was a friend. 

‘*T recognized you behind the birches, 
Montagu, and thought that you and 
your friend could use another horse. 
Take my Galloway. You will find him 
a good traveler.’’ 

I ask you to believe that we stared 
long at him. A wistful smile touched 
his sallow face. ; 

‘‘We’re not all ruffians in the Eng- 
lish army, lad. If I aid your escape it 
is because prisoners have no rights this 
day. My advice would be for you to 
strike for the hills.’”’ 

“In troth and I would think your 
advisings good, sir,’’ answered Donald. 
““No glen will be too far, no ben too 
high, for a hiding place from these 
bloody Sassenach dogs.’’ Then he stop- 
ped, the bitterness fading from his 
voice, and added: ‘‘ But I am forgetting 
myself. God, sir, the sights I have 
seen this day drive me mad. At all 
events there iss one English officer Cap- 
tain Macdonald will remember what- 
ever.’’ And the Highlander bowed 
with dignity. — 

I thanked Wolfe warmly and lost no 
time in taking his advice. Captain 
Roy’s foot had by this time so swollen 
that he could not put it in the stirrup. 
He was suffering a good deal, but at 
least the pain served to distract him 
from the gloom that lay heavy on his 
spirits. A score of times we had to dis- 
mount on account of the roughness of 
the ground to lead our horses along the 
mountain sides, and each time Donald 
set his teeth and dragged his shattered 
ankle through bracken and over boulder 
by sheer dour pluck. Hunger gnawed at 
our vitals, for in forty-eight hours we 
had but tasted food. Yet hour after hour 
we held our course, clambering like 
heather-cats over cleugh and boggy 
moorland, till at last we reached Bun 
Chraobg, where we unsaddled for a 
snatch of sleep. 

In the chill dawn I awoke to a raven- 
ing hunger that was insistent to be 
noted and though my eyes would scarce 
believe, there was Donald Roy squatted 
tailor fashion on the heath, arranging 
most temptingly on a rock scone sand- 
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wiches of braxy mutton and a flask of 
usquebaugh (Highland whiskey). I 
shut my eyes, rubbed them with my 
forefingers, and again let in the light. 
The viands were still there. 

The Macdonald smiled whimsically 
over at me. ‘‘Gin ye hae your appe- 
tite wi’ you we'll eat, Mr. Montagu, 
for I’m a wee thingie hungry my nain- 
sell (myself). ’Deed, to mak plain, I’m 
toom (empty) as a drum, and I'm think- 
in’ that a drappie o’ the usquebaugh 
wad no’ come amiss neither.’’ 

‘* But where in the world did you get 
the food, Donald ?’”’ 

‘‘And where wad you think but doon 
at the bit clachan yonder? A very guid 
freend of mine named Farquhar Dhu 
lives there. He and Donald Roy are 
far ben (intimate), and when I came 
knocking at his window at cock-craw 
he was no’ very laithe to gie me a bit 
chack (lunch).’’ 

‘* Did you climb down the mountain 
and back with your sore ankle?’”’ 

He colored. ‘‘ Hoots, man! Haud 
your whitter (tongue)! Aiblins (per- 
haps) I wass just wearying for a bit ex- 
ercise to test it. And gin I were you I 
wadna sit cocking on that stane speir- 
ing upsitten (impertinent) questions at 
me like a professor of pheelosophy, you 
muckle sumph !’’ 

I fell to with a will. He was not a 
man to be thanked in words. Long 
since I had found out that Captain Roy 
was one to spend himself for his friends 
and make nothing of it. 

Shortly we were on our way once 
more, and were fortunate enough before 
night to fall in with Cluny and hisclan, 
who, having heard of our reverse had 
turned about and were falling back to 
Badenoch. At Trotternich we found a 
temporary refuge at the home of a sur- 
geon who was distantly related to the 
Macdonald, but at the end of a fortnight 
were driven away by the approach of a 
troop of Wolfe’s regiment. The course 
of our wanderings I think it not needful 
to detail at length. For months we were 
forever on the move. Many a weary 
hundred miles we tramped over the 
mountains, white with snow. Weari- 
ness walked with us by day, and cold 
and hunger lay with us at night. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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street, well within the bound- 
aries of the ‘‘levee.’’ But 
the leading lady was above 


ment. 
place where she would rather be, for 
just across the clanging street lived the 
star, the dramatic author, the actor- 


Tn all Chicago there was no 


manager. And contrary to the law 
governing many an astral luminary of 
the footlights this star and his leading 
lady were close comrades and sworn 
friends. 

About them the multitudinous life of 
the ‘‘levée’’ swarmed on. All regard- 
less of the family greatness the mother 
of the leading lady washed for the fam- 
ily living. Across the street the mother 
of the star exercised all her motherly 
‘prerogatives on the person of her son. 
For as yet the squirming bodies of these 
two Thespian devotees were within the 
grasp of maternal law. The boy was 
short and somewhat squat, with a 
rather clear-cut face. The girl was like 
a spider for thinness. Her skin was 
like polished walnut wood, and her 
hair stood out in lively little pigtails 
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all wound round with vari-colored 
string. 

For a month the Pickaninny Vau- 
deville Company had led a hidden 
life. In that month there rolled up 
against six third grade Jones School 
pupils such a list of ‘‘ tardies ’’ and 
‘“hookies '’ as they had never before 
achieved. For when their manager 
called they wound their giggling 
way through noisome alleys, eluded 
imaginary pursuers, and gathered, 
all regardless of spelling and long 
division classes, in the long, vacant 
room of an unused building on Wabash 
avenue. 

Where the star gained his idea that 
the seeing and hearing of actors great 
and good is a necessity to the pursuance 
of the art itself the deponent sayeth not. 
Yet, cent by cent, nickel by nickel, 
dime by dime had he hoarded his gains, 
and thereby had the ‘‘ ten-twent-thirt ”’ 
houses profited. Several times had he 
taken with him his leading lady, who 
on each occasion duly contributed her 
share of the expenses, and even at times 
considerably the 


better half of 
them. 
The star met 


the leading lady 
on their accus- 
tomed corner 
one fateful morn- 
ing, and she let 
herself be turned 
unquestioningly 
toward the 
down-town dis- 
trict. ‘‘ Dey ain’ 
no school big 
nuff tuh hol’ me 
dis mo’nin’,’’ he 
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said superbly. ‘‘ We's goin’ down 
Deahbo'n street t’ git ouah comp’ny 
booked fo’ de season. I ses w’en I seed 
dat feller at de Olympic purten’ he wus 
_ deol’ Azp, dat I cud do ’t ef only I cud 
see de reel ol’ feller hisself ! Yo'd orter 
ben dar.’’ 

‘““Vo’ ken tell me all I needs tuh 
know,’’ said the leading lady, all the 
blissful renunciation of medizeval saint- 
ship in her voice. ‘‘ Ken yo’ do hit?” 

‘‘T sut’n’ly ken,’’ responded the star 
proudly. ‘‘ Jes’ wait till we does ouah 
cake walk afo’ de manager o’ dat agency 
dis mo’nin—O sonny, ma honey !’’ he 
crooned in irrepressible delight. 

In unto the manager of the Red Star 
Vaudeville Booking Agency, sitting in 
solitary state in his Dearborn street of- 
fice, there entered a little later two 
small, black, half-awed, wholly deter- 
mined children. He looked at them 
suspiciously, then pointed to a placard 
above his desk. 

‘‘Tt’s ouah busy day, too,’’ the lead- 


“We wants mainly tah travel in cyars.” 
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ing lady made brisk retort. ‘‘ We done 
let ouah comp ny go tuh school dis 
mo’nin’ while we hiked down hyeah. 
We uns done got ouah comp'’ny trained, 
an’ we wants tuh git out ’n de road.’ 

The agent stared and then grinned. 
‘* What the devil are you two up to?”’ 
he inquired affably. ‘‘ What's your 
turn ?”’ : 

The star looked at the leading lady 
and the leading lady nodded at the star. 
Then they launched into a rapid-fire 
conversation that made the agent hold 
his head dizzily. ‘‘ He done wrote dat 
all hisself,’’ the leading lady volunteer- 
ed as she clutched the star’s strong 
right arm for a cake walk. Before they 
ended the manager was patting time. 
‘‘Got some more like you ?’’ he asked. 

‘«Six in all,’’ returned the star mod- 
estly, ‘‘all speshlist ahtists, an’ not a 
chaser ’mong de gang.”’ 

‘‘What’s mo,’’ broke in the leading 
lady eagerly, ‘‘ we’se goin’ to hev a 
‘hearsal tuh day ur tuhmorrer, an’ ef yo’ 
ain’ sho’ ’bout us step ovuh 
an’ we'll show yo’ sho’ 
‘nuff.’ 

‘‘Ain’t particular when you 
go?’’ the agent inquired lan- 
guidly. ‘‘ Pas and mas ain’t 
liable to raise a kick ?’’ 

‘‘Ain’ no ways ’ticular,’’ 
said the star. ‘‘We wants 
some o’ de dough, but we 
wants mainly tuh travel in 
cyars an’ see de worl’. Ouah 
mas ain’t a worritin’.’’ 

‘* Well, sneak along,’’ said 
the man with elaborate care- 
lessness. ‘‘Can’t come to- 
day, but mebbe I'll look in 
to-morrow just to see what 
you can do.”’ 

The faded red of the lead- 
ing lady’s calico gown, and 
the battered and tattered trou- 
sers of the incipient star slip- 
ped from sight down the dingy 
hall. Once outside the star 
gave a little note of triumph. 

‘Won’ de res’ git it in de 
neck dis day?’’ he grinned. 
“Ef Jake an’ Peg doan git 
up de ginger dey’ll wish 
dey’d stayed tuh school! ”’ 


The Pickaninnies’ Dream. 


The leading lady wriggled in ecstacy. 
‘* Yo’ reckon we uns ken tek mammy 
‘long fo’ tuh be robe missus? ”’ 

‘‘Nuther t’ing,’’ nodded the star. 
‘* We uns ain’t mo’n two towns out’n 
Chicago fo’ yo’se w’arin’ a red silk 
wais’ an’ a red hat. ‘Bout dat time 
my new striped suit’s gittin’ ontuh me. 
Yo'll hev tuh sneak out’n school con- 
sid’ble eahly dis day, fo' dey’s a lot o' 


ee 


business on han’. 
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upon her, and Jake's shrill treble gave 
the only lacking inspiration. Timeand 
again Jake whistled through the air till 
at last, exhausted, J/adame Elleeta 
stopped and peered about her for her 
shoes. The major part of her dance had 
been performed in what might pass by 
courtesy only for stocking feet. 

‘‘Ef yo’ keeps dat pace up, Peg,’’ 
said the actor-manager, ‘‘ we'll sut’n’ly 
hev tuh move yo’ down the program. 


‘“L[wan's yo’ all tuh get up an’ dust yo'sel’s.”” 


It was at rehearsals that the actor- 
manager shone. His methods of pro- 
cedure were to the point and his critical 
style brief. ‘‘I wan’s yo’ all tuh git 
up an’ dust yo’sel’s dis day,’’ he an- 
nounced briefly, as he faced his six 
dusky sneakers from the third grade 
room that afternoon. ‘‘We’se ben fool- 
in’ good time away, an’ yo’ all hes hed 
a fa’r chanct tuh git intuh de ring. I’se 
got all yo’ names fixed out now, an’ es 
I calls ’em yo ‘uns git up an’ git.’’ 

“Quah names?’’ called out the 
dancing lady in mystification. 

‘* How'd Peg Petuhs look on a red’n 
yaller bill; Peg Petuhs, de gifted dancer! 
Yo’uh Madame Elleeta, de dancin’ lady 
frum Rome. Git up dar! Jake, yo’ 
whistle fo’ de lady, an’ keep yo’ min’ 
on de tune so dey won’ be no excuse 
fo’ her breakin’ down. Now, Peg!”’ 

Peg arose in some trepidation. Her 
feet were clad in flapping remnants of 
shoes, and her gingham frock clung 
tightly about her thin little legs, but the 


_ delight ax glory of her new title was 
ba ee A 


Dem new whirlin’ tricks 0’ yo’n 'pealed 
tuh me consid’ble. Maggie, yo’uh 
Miss Ma’g'rite Montrose, a singin’ o’ 
de lates’ love ballads. We'll s.ng de 
lum lum song fust. Jake, yo’ kain’ 
fo’d tuh lose time dis trip, an’ Cal, yo’ 
stan’ yanner, whar ‘hin’ de scenes’ll 
be, an’ come in strong on de ‘ tee dum, 
tee dee.’ Mag, yo’ jes clap yo’ hands 
w'en he ses it, an keep yo’ mouf shet.’’ 
Marguerite Montrose alias Maggie 
Slackey took the floor, and with the 
assistance of Cal and Jake, sang :— 


There was once a warm gal, but to heaven 
she’s fled. 
Tee dum, tee dee. 
Her hair was sixteen, and her age it was 
red, 
Tee dum, tee dee. 
One day she went swimming, and sank, so we 
hears. 
Tee dum, tee dee. 
Her lovely eyes waving, her hands filled with 
tears. 
Tee dum, tee dee. 
We all made a grab, she went plunk like a 
rail. 
Tee dum, tee dee. 
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Our cheeks were all shaking, our knees they 
were pale. 
Tee dum, tee dee. 


Then Jake and Peg took the floor for 
a turn of team work under the euphon- 
ious title of Zurner and Twister. And 
so on down the line. In all there was 
ready a bill of some twelve numbers. 

“De cake walk now,’’ announced 
the manager at last, ‘‘an’ den de star’ll 
win’ up de af’noon wid a little ac’. 
Step up, git yo’ pahtnuhs, s’lute yo’ 
pahtnuhs! Doan whistle asleep, Jake. 
Peg, curve yo’ back consid’ble mo’. 
Dis ain’ .o cr.1in gang poundin’ rock. 
Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Mag, cheeah up. 
It sut’n'ly ain’ true. Hug yo’ girl, 
Cal; git up dem cavorts o’ yo’n an’ tek 
‘er right along. Peg, we ah comin’ tuh 
de song now, an’ yo’ll sut’n’ly hev tuh 
tak dat gum out’n yo’ mouf an’ let me 
hol’ it fo’ yo’ till recess. Come on 
now, closin’ time, git up de ginger.’’ 

It was with undisguised curiosity 
that two-thirds of the Vaudeville Com- 
pany seated themselves on the floor af- 
ter the company cake walk and prepared 
to be edified 
at the here- 
tofore un- 
exhibited 
turn of the 
star and his 
leading la- 
dy. 

‘“Tt’s im- 
ytashuns, 
ladies an’ 
gents, of de 
play actin’ 
wohks 0’ 
othuh ladies 
and gents. 
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Miss Mirandy Ferdinand ‘ll now favuh 
yo’ wid an imytashun 0’ Zasa, an int’- 
restin’ play ac’.’’ 

The leading lady rose for her hour of 
triumph and without delay plunged 
into the absurdity of the farewell scene. 
Then came the star. He surveyed his 
audience impressively. 

‘©All roun’ hyeah’s mountains an’ 
dawkness. De. wolves is howlin’, an’ 
I’se lyin’ hyeah ’sleep. Desperits brung 
me up hyeah long time ago, an’ I kain’ 
git away. I dun drunk some fool 
liquuh w’en dey cotch me, an’ I dun 
been ‘sleep for twenty yeah.’’ 

‘‘Lawdy!’’ groaned the Roman dan- 
cer and the coon song singer in terri- 
fied unison. The star had struck a 
weird note, and every nerve in the sensi- 
tive African soul was atingle to the su- 
perstitious atmosphere he had managed 
to create about him. Already he was 
lying along the floor that wasto his gasp- 
ing audience nothing more nor less than 
the fateful mountain cliff he asserted it 
to be. At last he moved, threw up one 
arm, stirred again, and at last stag- 
gered dizzi- 
ly and with 
pain to his 
feet. Some- 
how the 
boy’s fifty 
cents of the 
night before 
had not 
been’ ex- 
pended in 
vain. He 
had caught 
the high na- 
sal tone, the 
note ofrheu- 


matic pain, and he revelled in his imper- 
sonation. When he finally finished it 
was to his leading lady he looked for 
criticism. He was satisfied. With an 
air truly managerial, and therefore royal, 
he cut short the praises of his subordin- 
ates. ‘‘ Yo’ uns’ agoin’ tuh hev a man 
tuh look at yuh tuhmorrer af’noon,’’ he 
said superbly. ‘‘ Ef yo’ makes any bad 
crack den, he’ll trun yo’ out tuh grass, 
an’ de res’ ov us’ll go in cyahs ’bout 
de kentry. I wan’s yo’ uns tuh git up 
all de snap dats in yo’ fo’ den.”’ 

Through two gingery hours the short, 
fat representative of a mighty force sat 
on a dusty floor and watched with cool- 
ness the result of a month’s constant 
activity. As the imaginary curtain 
fell on the last turn, he came forward 
with his small slits of eyes twinkling. 

“You kids don’t want to do any 
foolish talking now,’’ he said persuas- 
ively. ‘‘ Meddlers are thick as burrs. 
You need some drill, but I know a lady 
that’ll give it to you, and 
then we'll shoot you right 
on the road. Down in 
Hannibal, Missouri, they 
want just such a team of 
little whelps as you to cut 
up shines. Meeting here 
to-morrow, are you? All 
right and lay low now, 
every monkey !”’ 

As the astute agent dis- 
appeared there went up a 
mighty howl. An ecstatic 
bunch of pickaninnies fell 
over and embraced each 
other. The girls giggled 
and the boys struck joy- 
ous blows. Out on the 
road, down to Missouri, 
in a car, with their pic- 


“I done been’ sleep for 
twenty yeah.” 


tures on billboards and in newspapers, 
to live in hotels, red shoes for Peg and 
a high silk hat for Jake, no more 
school, no more— 

And Fate was ever thus. Framed 
in the alley door stood two accusing 
figures. The municipal law of their 
native city had hunted them down and 
found them out. Neither figure was a 
strange one to any member of the 
troupe. The probation officer of. the 
Juvenile Court is well known along the 
‘“levee,’’ and the ward officer of the 
Visitation and Aid Society had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with more than one 
member of the company. 

In the infantile ‘‘sweat box’’ that 
followed, the star and his lady con- 
ducted themselves with haughty and 
reticent mien. But Peg, poor Peg, the 
fair dancer from Rome, the lady of the 
longed-for red shoes, melted into tears 
at the mention of courts and judges, 
and in the face of her frowning manager 
wept out her piteous tale 
of crushed ambitions. The 
star crossed his arms in a 
striking attitude of soli- 
tary grandeur. Peg’s 
treachery availed -her 
naught. The case of the 
State of Illinois vs. the 
Pickaninny Vaudeville 
Company was set for the 
next day. 

Before the polished rail- 
ing that hedges in the 
majesty of the Juvenile 
Court there was arraigned 
the next morning one of 
the motliest lines that ever 
tested the vaunted grav- 
ity of a merciful judge. 
Six woolly heads atop of 
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six diversely clad and raimented bodies 
held six pairs of terrified eyes that rolled 
variously in their sockets. It was 
to the two leaders that the judge soon 
devoted most of his valuable time, and 
the confidence of the pickaninny star 
was finally gained to such a degree 
that he opene1 his lips and spake. 
‘"No, suh, we ain’ ben tuh school 
reg’lar, not fo’ ovuh month. We uns 
wus busy wid othuh tings, an’ we 
didn’t hev no time tuh waste in foolish- 
ness. Yes, suh, I dun know I ken ac’ 
ef ¥ jes’ hes a fa’r show an’ ain’ hauled 
up hyeah dis hyeah way an’ my wuk 
all spile pas’ mendin’. Yes, suh, I dun 
train Peg hyeah. She ken dance bout 
as good as yo’ honuh'd kyaah tuh see. 
Jake yanner hes larn tuh whistle de 
rag-time unner me, an’ I wus sut’n’ly 
gittin’ plum proud o’ dat boy. Mag 
an’ Cal dey wus raggers an’ boss ones. 
Mag, she’s de boss coon singer, too, yo’ 
honuh. Cal kain’ kerry no tune, yo’ 
honuh, but he’s right dar wid de goods 
we’n it comes tuh keepin’ time wid de 
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la la an’ de lum lum. Yo’ sut’n'ly 
knows what I means, yo honuh.’’ 

The judge rapped sternly for order 
and asked another question. 

‘“No, suh, dat wusn't de whole show, 
not by John. De leadin’ lady an’ me, 
we uns ain’ come in yit. But Peg ain’ 
jes a dancer. She’s de limb'rest limb 
‘long de levee. She an’ Jake—Jake, 
ef yo’ doan jerk dat disgraceful piece 
o’ chewed straw off’n yo head it'll 
sut’n’ly be hit off— Yes, yo honuh, I 
ain’ disputin yo’ ’bility to ten’ tuh Jake, 
but it stan’s to reason dat bein’ wid de 
boy constan’ I ken get at ’im quicker. 
An’ he’s pow’ful stubbo’n we’n he’s 
crossed. 

‘Yes, yo’ honuh, I wus jes goin’ 
tuh tell yo’ bout Peg an’ Jake. Dey 
do de conto’shun ac’, an’ what dey wus 
tuh be called on de road wus /wrester’i 
Turner. Peg, she wus tuh be Madame 
Elleeta we'n she wus dancin’, an’ 
7wister when she wus twistin’. Den 
dey wus a quo’tette fo’ singin’ de ol’ 
songs what de houses likes. De leadin’ 
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The Pickaninnies’ Dream. 


lady an’ me we comes in strong right 
dar. Den wehes ouahtu’n. We does 
de rapid fire talk an’ de imytashuns.”’ 

‘‘He dun went tuh see ol’ Az his- 
self jes’ othuh night,’’ broke in the 
leading lady hysterically, ‘‘an’ it cos’ 
’im all o’ fifty cents an’ ain’ done ’im 
no good yit.”’ 

The star courteously and ably sec- 
onded His Honor’s efforts to restrain 
his leading lady, and when quiet was 
once more restored he went on. 

‘“Yes, yo’ honuh, I s’pose we uns 
wus reckoned tuh be in school, but we 
jes natchully figgered it out dis way, 
dat school’s moughty slow wuk an’ po’ 
pay, an ef we uns cud jes’ break intuh 
de ring we wouldn't hev tuh be cyarted 
tuh no corner. Peg’s good an’ Jake’s 
good. Calan’ Mag is only fa’r, but de 
leadin’ lady an’ me, all we uns need is 
jes a fa’r show.”’ 

His Honor glanced over to where the 
leading lady stood in her scant red 
calico slip. ‘‘ Are you too consumed 
by the Thespian flame ?’’ he asked her 
respectfully. ‘‘ Do you expect to make 
your bow before the footlights ? ”’ 

‘‘Sut’n’ly I’se goin’ on de stage,’’ 
she responded with tearful firmness. 
‘T’se got de rag-time down to perfec- 
shun. I ken dance an’ sing, an’ I ken 
do imytashuns. Wid ‘im tuh write us 
t’ings an’ ’im an’ me tuh do ’em, we 
uns cud get rich while ouah pappies an’ 
ouah mammies ah scratchin’ an’ gittin’ 
nuthin’. We went up jes’ yis’day, yo’ 
honuh, an’ we dun got a nice man tuh 
come an’ see what all we uns got done, 
an’ we wus goin’ down tuh Missoury, 
tuh Hannybil, in jes’ no time, an’ we 
uns wus goin’ ina cyar. We uns nevuh 
ben fo’ a cyar ride, an ouah pictures 
wus agoin’ tuh be on the billboa’ds, 
an’ byme by we uns wus comin’ back 
hyeah—’’ Her voice had been steadily 
failing and now it quite slipped away. 
The judge was no longer looking at 
her. He was speaking to the other four. 

‘*You small pickaninnies can run 
along home now,’ he said graciously. 
‘‘If you keep in school regularly and 
don't give any more trouble to your 
teachers by running away we'll let 
you off from serving time this once. 
Come up here to me, you two."’ His 
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Honor’s voice fell, and for some ten 
minutes the three talked together on 
what might seem to carping critics an 
altogether too equal and intimate foct- 
ing. It was fully a quarter of an hour 
later that the two ring-leaders went down 
the elevatorand out intothe sunny street. 

Before a great State street store win- 

dow they paused at last, and broke the 
bitter silence that hung over them. 
* Yo’ wus goin’ tuh hev one like 
dat,’’ said the quondam star, pointing 
a limp and discouraged finger at a bril- 
liant red gown on a real wax lady. 

‘* An’ yo’ wus agoin’ tuh hev a cane 
an’ a striped, suit,’’ moaned the erst- 
while leading lady. ‘‘ An’ ouah pic- 
tures ’ud hev ben on de billboa’ds, an’ 
folks ’ud hev clapped—’’ 

‘‘His honuh ses tuh me,’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘dat now wus de time tuh be 
larnin’ ef we uns wus evuh goin’ on de 
stage, an’ dat aftuh we’d larned mebbe 
we uns wudn’t kyeah tuh go. He ses 
ign’rant folks wus hissed mor’n dey 
wus clapped.”’ 

‘“ Yes ,’’ sighed his faithful comrade, 
‘‘an’ we’n we ’members he mout a run 
us in jail stid o° lettin’ us go home— 
school's _ bet- 
tuh ’n de lock- 
u so 
And so with 
faces slightly 
less dejected 
the late star 
and leading 
lady of the de- 
funct Picka- 
ninny Vau- 
deville Com- 
pany plowed 
their winding 
way home- 
ward. 
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THE RUN OF THE CHARTER 


CAR 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


Illustrated by CHARLES GRUNWALD 
AQ DA HEN the strike was declared 
NVA fy f)| Peter Lando was at the end 
WY WAM) of the suburban line, and 
RA) when he brought his car into 
the city as fast as a down- 
grade road and empty seats would per- 
mit, the streets were already deserted 
for the night, and hé whizzed past cor- 
ner after corner with as much speed as 
he dared toward the barn, totally igno- 
rant of the occurrence. His conductor 
was on the inside huddled in a corner, 
taking a nap before turning in. Peter 
was thinking of the luxury of his bed 
after a hard day’s work and a midnight 
lunch from the cupboard at home. 

When he reached Cortland avenue, 
two squares from the barn, his eagle 
glance spied a crowd under the glaring 
arc lights,and he wondered what it meant. 
His heavy eyes opened wonderingly as 
he rounded the curve and rang the rear 
stop bell to awaken his conductor, and 
saw large knots of uniformed trac- 
tion employees, whom he knew should 
be in bed long since. 

Three conductors jumped on the 
front platform before he drew his brake 
taut,and yelled in his ear, ‘‘Strike!’’ 

‘“Yer eye!’’ replied Peter, calmly 
drawing the brake and looking ahead 
to see if the proper switch was turned. 

‘Straight, Pete,’’ answered one of 
the men excitedly. ‘‘Wright’s called 
it to-night. There won’t be acar wheel 
moving to-morrow. Every man’s with 
us ” 


‘Are they?’’ replied Pete, doggedly ; 
but they failed to note the significance 
of his tone. 

The car rumbled into the barn, and 
Pete drew it deftly up to within an inch 
of the one ahead before he replied to 
the confused chatter of the conductors. 
‘Well, if it’s a strike, it’s a strike, I 


” 


guess, he 
said as they 
dropped off, 
and he went 
in the car to 


awaken his 

conductor, 

who failed 

torespond to 

the bell. ssa 
“Get up, £77 

Bob,’’ * oe 


00. 
said, rough- “ 

ly shaking 

him by the shoulders. ‘‘ This is the last 
nap you'll take on this car for a spell.’’ 

‘“What’s up?’’ answered the conduc- 
tor, sleepily. 

‘‘Wright’s done it,’’? returned Pete, 
shortly. 

Pete turned the register back, while 
his conductor secured his report blank, 
and then, turning out their lights, they 
made their way to the barn entrance. 

‘‘Hey, Pete!’’ yelled Wright, the 
organizer of the Street Railway Em- 
ployees Union, ‘‘sign this.”’ 

‘‘What for?’’ asked Pete. 

Wright handed him a sheet of paper. 
‘‘T just want to get the names of the 
fellows who are O. K.!”’ 

“‘T’ll sign nothin’’’ answered Pete, 
giving the paper a contemptuous glance 
and then tossing it back. ‘‘Go to h—1 
with your strike!’’ 

‘‘What !’’ shouted Wright, excitedly; 
‘«d’ye hear that, fellows ?’’ 

An angry chorus arose from the little 
group. ‘‘ You’re a fool!’’ shouted some 
one! Pete stopped short. 

‘*Come out here an’ say that,’’ he 
said threateningly ; but no one ven- 
tured. Pete’s muscle was plenteous 
and active. 

He walked unconcernedly down the 
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tracks, passing group after group of 
motormen and conductors discussing 
the situation. Each car, as it came in 
for the night, was surrounded, and its 
surprised crew informed of the strike. 
Wright had acted suddenly. 

The company had their representa- 
tives there also, and they endeavored 
to persuade the men to return to work. 
They were unmolested, though ridi- 
culed by the strikers, who were con- 
fident of the completeness of their work. 

‘* Hello, Pete!’’ yelled one of these, as 
he saw him strike homeward with his 
supper basket on his arm at a powerful 
pace. Pete turned his head and re- 
moved the pipe from his mouth. ‘‘ You 
may go to h—1, tuvo,’’ he made answer, 
and passed on. 

Pete was angry. He had eight chil- 
dren, and was just ‘‘ gettin’ on his feet,’ 
as he said, from protracted illness in 
his family and other ill-luck. A strike 
meant to him a speedy return to his 
old condition and the loss of all the 
ground that he had gained. His anger 
grew deeper and deeper as he contem- 
plated his prospects, walking through 
the silent streets. 

The next morning he told his wife 
peremptorily to ‘‘shut up’’ when she 
called him for breakfast at the usual 
hour, and turned around in his bed for 
another nap to make up for the sleep 
he lost during the night, damning 
Wright. He was awakened by his 
wife when she announced a visitor in 
the parlor. 

“Hello, Jim,’’ he said nonchalantly, 
as he greeted the company’s road super- 


intendent, at the same time buttoning ° 


his vest and suspenders and rubbing 
his eyes. 

The superintendent was very cordial 
and offered him a cigar. 

‘‘Nope,’’ said Pete, carefully filling 
his black pipe with tobacco; ‘‘thanks.’’ 

‘*Why, Pete,’’ said the superintend- 
ent fingering his hat, ‘‘we need men on 
the line to-day.’’ 

‘*T reckon ye do,’’ replied Pete, dryly. 

‘Double pay, you know,’’ said the 
superintendent, suggestively. 

‘‘What does Wright say he struck 
for?’’ Pete asked, disregarding the re- 
mark. 
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‘“‘Nine-hour day, and take 38 and 
39’s crews back.”’ 

Pete sniffed. ‘‘Don't you take ’em 
back,’’ he said. 

‘‘We ain’t goin’ to,’’ said the su- 
perintendent, heartily. 

‘“They were drunk as sailors; I saw 
them,’’ said Pete, ‘‘and ye did right in 
firing them, even though one is the 
president and the other the secretary 
of the union. Ye don’t ketch me strik- 
in’ to get ’em back.”’ 

“You'll run for us, then ?’’ asked the 
superintendent, eagerly. 

“Hold on, Jim,’’ chuckled Pete, 
‘(don’t travel too fast. I'll run for no- 
body. We oughter had that nine hours, 
though, Jim, an’ ye know it.” 

“Well, the company’s willing to 
give you that, if you let the takin’ 
back of them scamps out,’’ said the 
superintendent persuasively. 

“That’s fair,’’ replied Pete, vigor- 
ously. 

“Will you run for us?’’ persisted 
the superintendent. 

‘*Nope,’’ laughed Pete ; ‘‘the boys ‘Il 


She announced 
a visttor 
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settle if you'll put that to ‘em. 

‘The company will submit the propo- 
sition to the executive committee this 
morning,’’ said the superintendent. 

‘* Are ye tied up clean?’’ asked Pete. 

‘«Pretty clean,’’ grinned the super- 
intendent as he rose to go. ‘‘ Two cars 
on the avenue and two in the east 
end, that’s all; none on the Hill road.” 

The papers that evening informed 
Pete that the company’s proposition 
had been met with refusal by the strik- 
ers, who had insisted on the reinstate- 
ment of the discharged employees. Pete 
threw down the paper in disgust. 

“They're a pack of fools,’’ he said ; 
‘‘givin’ up their job because two fellers 
got drunk, vi’lated the rules and got 
fired.”’ 

A messenger a little later brought 
him a letter asking him to call at the 
office of the Traction company at once. 

‘“‘What’s that for?’ Peter asked 
himself, suspiciously. He went down, 
however, and on mentioning his name 
was at once admitted to the General 
Manager’s office. 

‘*Mr. Lando?’ inquired the Mana- 
ger, when he presented himself. 

‘‘Yep,’’ replied Pete, leaning with 
his back against the door, hat in hand. 

‘*Sit down, sit down,’’ said the 
Manager turning in his chair. Pete sat 
down wonderingly. 

‘“You see, it’s just this way,’’ said 
the Manager, as he leaned back. ‘‘We’re 
bound to win this strike. It’s utterly 
absurd to expect us to take back a 
couple of loafers and drunkards who 
have offended the rules, just because 
they happen to be officers in the union. 

‘“The charter which enables us to op- 
erate this road was secured under a State 
statute which expressly provides that 
we are obliged to run a car over our 
lines every twenty-four hours to keep 
our charter legal. It is one of these 
old statutes which were made by legis- 
lators who couldn’t see far enough 
ahead to anticipate a strike; but the 
provision will hold in the courts in 
spite of its evident unfairness. 

‘Now, Wright knows all about this 
part of the game, because he tried to 
have the charter of a company in the 
western part of the state revoked some 
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time ago, while he was leading a strike. 
He failed for some small reason; but 
we won't take any risks here. We 
want to run a car over all our lines 
in strict compliance with the charter’s 
provision. Todo this we must run a 
car before midnight to-night? Do you 
see ?”’ 

Pete nodded and puffed at his pipe. 

“The city lines don’t worry us. It 
will be an easy task to run a car 
over those, for we have police protec- 
tion from all violence. But on the Semin- 
ary Hill line it’s very different. There’s 
danger there. Since Wright has re- 
fused to accept our proposition and the 
entire strike now hinges on our taking 
back those men, almost a third of the 
men have already come back and more 
are deserting the strikers every minute. 
The remainder are becoming desperate, 
and there is bound to be violence. I 
just got word over the ‘phone that 
our detectives and a crowd of them 
had a little scrap up on Clinton street. 
And in many other places they are 
waylaying the motormen and conduc- 
tors to club them. They’re trying to 
damage our power houses, break cir- 
cuits, cut the trolley, and all manner 
of other misdemeanors; but as fast as 
our detectives are getting their names 
we are arresting them and locking them 
up unless they can secure bail. 

‘‘Jim told me to send for you, be- 
cause you weren’t afraid of anything—”’ 
the Manager smiled as he looked 
at Pete’s burly figure—‘‘and because 
you didn’t believe in cutting off your 
wages because a crowd of men got 
drunk.”’ 

Pete puffed his pipe vigorously. 

“If you make that run to Seminary 
Hill to-night I’ll give you $100,” said 
the Manager. 

Pete shifted the pipe in his mouth, 
and the fire in its bowl glowed fiercely. 

‘* You see,’’ continued the Manager, 
‘“the police department won't go out of 
the city limits, and we can’t get any 
official protection. Out of a dozen men 
we asked to accompany you, if you’ll 
go, we got two men. They'll be on 
the car.”’ 

The volume of smoke from Pete’s 
pipe grew denser than the atmosphere 
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of the little office and the Manager 
coughed. Pete pulled his soft hat into a 
score of impossible shapes and his small 
eyes roamed restlessly around the room. 

‘‘D’ye think Wright knows you’ll 
try to run ?”’ he asked. 

“T’m afraid he knows it very well,’’ 
replied the Manager. 

Blowing another whiff from his pipe, 
Pete said, suddenly: ‘‘ All right, I’ll 
go, boss.’’ 


“That's all right, boss.’ 


The Manager wanted to shake hands 
with him, and thanked him profusely, 
but Pete drew back unconcernedly, 
saying: ‘‘That’s all right, boss; that’s 
all right.” 

‘‘VYou’d better start at once,’’ said 
the Manager, energetically, looking at 
his watch, ‘‘or it’ll get too dark before 
you get there. Go out by the back en- 
trance of the office; there’ll be a cab there 
to take vou out to Fern avenue and 
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Tenth street, where a car with the two 
men on will be all ready for you. Every- 
thing is ready; I have just to phone 
out to the barn and give them the word 
to start. There are pickets watching 
the building here and the barn, and we 
want to move so that we can gain as 
much time on them as possible. You'll 
find several revolvers and some clubs 
on the car, and a lunch, if you want 
to eat. If you reach there, phone me 
at once.’’ 

Before taking his departure, Pete 
turned to the Manager. ‘‘ If anything 
happens to me, boss,’’ he said, ‘‘ let it 
down a little easy on the old woman, 
will ye?” 

The Manager acquiesced quickly, 
flushing somewhat shamefacedly as he 
realized that he was perhaps sending 
this man to his death. 

When Pete got his hands on the con- 
troller and the brake once more and felt 
the car moving swiftly along with 
the other two men inside, he forgot 
what peril he had associated with the 
trip, and sent it rolling along the 
level track at a good speed, largely to. 
hear the familiar buzz of the motors 
and the singing of the trolley, which 
he had missed strangely fora day. He 
had stuck a revolver in his hip pocket 
and put a heavy club within easy reach, 
and felt entirely secure. 

As he bounded on out the avenue 
and cleared the outskirts of the city the 
sun was hovering just a little over the 
distant hill that he was to reach, if he 
could, before midnight. 

He was on the ballasted sills now and 
the car rolled easily at full speed. Just 
as he dashed by a suburban post office 
he caught a glimpse of a group of uni- 
formed and canvas-capped strikers star- 
ing at the flying car agape from the post 
office steps, where they were lounging. 
He looked back a second and-saw them 
disappear into the office. 

‘*To ’phone,’’ he surmised. 

There was a clean stretch for three 
miles ahead, and in order to use his 
eagle eye to its very best advantage he 
lowered the glass window while the car 
was at full speed, and the summer 
breeze whipped his coat lapels fiercely. 

Every. pole, every sill, every rail-joint 
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and the continuous line of feed wire 
Pete kept his eye on steadily and with 
the most minute scrutiny. He was 
about to draw the brake a little over a 
frog, when he had run about three 
miles, when an idea came to him, and 
he drew the brake hard instead. He 
reversed the current and backed up as 
quickly as possible, with one of the 
men holding the trolley to a place 
where there was an emergency switch- 
off to the parallel track. In a few mo- 
ments he was speeding along on the 
other track—used, when the line was 
in active operation, only for city-bound 
cars. A broad smile of satisfaction 
spread over his face when he espied 
something at the track’s extreme per- 
spective in a small patch of woods. He 
quickly released all brakeage and gave 
the car every opportunity of going as fast 
as it was possible to go. The car rocked 
fearfully and the men on the inside 
held on to the straps with both hands ; 
but Pete stood as easily as though the 
car was not moving. The speck grew 
larger, and he soon made out three men 
working with might and main piling 
fence rails on the opposite track. The 
men saw the car coming, but not until 
it was almost upon them did they dis- 
cover the trick, and then with shouts 
of anger they contented themselves with 
throwing rocks at the flying car. Only 
one was aimed well, and it went clean 
through the car windows with a crash. 

On: and on Pete sped his car, with 
just the shadow of a grin on his face. 
He had still six miles to go, and he 
knew that near the next village he would 
have the most to fear. There was a 
wayside inn there which was very pop- 
ular with the conductors and motormen. 
A score or more of them were sure to 
be there then, and without doubt 
they: had received word by ’phone 


‘that the charter:car was coming ‘and 
-were making preparations to stop it at 


all hazards. 

He ran two miles and then saw some- 
thing unwonted-ahead in the distance, 
and prepared for action. He yelled to 
his men above the din of the dash- 
ing car, which was actually threat- 


‘ening to-derail, and told them to pre- 


pare to repell boarders. The gates on 


The strikers let go a dolley of stones. 
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the platforms were put up and locked 
and the weapons of defense made 
ready for instant use. Pete saw gath- 
ered a large crowd of both strikers and 
sympathizers, who were gesticulating 
and shouting loudly. He took in the 
situation with a swift glance as he 
bounded toward the men. As he came 
within four hundred yards a large tree 
which several of the men had been 
working frantically to cut down before 
he could pass fell slowly across the 
tracks with a crash. Believing that the 
charter car’s progress was now effect- 
ually barred, a yell of triumph was given 
by the crowd. The tree 
had been cut from the side 
of the track opposite the 
one on which the charter 
car was traveling in order to 
bring its heavy trunk on the 
track which they thought 
the car was on. 

Pete’s eyebrows lowered 
and his jaws set with terri- 
fic determination. Hesaw 
the crowd brandishing clubs 
and stones and prepared to 
assault the car’s occupants, 
and for a moment he was 
nervous with indecision. 
Then his muscles set like 
steel and his plan was 
formed. The tree had hard- 
ly settled down before the 
car was upon it, and then 
Pete’s skill with the brakes 
was manifested. He brought 
the car against the tree and 
its branches with just theex- 
act speed required to prevent the impact 
from derailing the car. The instant he 
felt the shock and heard the front plat- 
form rip off he applied the full current 
to the motors. The car swerved the 
tree-top out of the road and bounded 
forward. In this brief space, however, 
the strikers let go a volley of stones, 
and several pistol shots resounded 
through the woods. Pete felt a terrific 
blow on his right shoulder, and every 
movement he made on the controller 
with that arm cost him excruciating 


‘“Ts that you, boss ?”’ 
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pain. The brake, as he released it, 
spun around like a whirlwind, and 
the car took another leap forward. Pete 
breathed a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
The danger seemed over. But, as he 
thought it, he spied a dangling feed- 
wire hanging loose from all support, and 
the pole which had supported it lying 
by the track. It had been chopped 
down. 

‘* Hold down the trolley !’’ he yelled 
to the men inside, though he was un- 
certain whether they were dead or alive, 
as he applied the brake. The trolley 
was held down, however, and the feed- 
Wire sagged and spit fire 
as it dragged on the roof 
of the car. A few hundred 
yards farther on it was 
properly fastened again, 
and Pete felt sure that 
everything was now ali 
safe. 

When he arrived at Sem- 
inary Hill he found his in- 
juries consisted of a broken 
shoulder bone, a deep gash 
in his scalp, which he was 
totally ignorant of until 
the physician to whom he 
repaired informed him of 
it, and sundry bruises. The 
other men had been lucky 
enough to escape injury 
altogether. 


‘““That you, boss?’’ he 
inquired over the telephone, 
later. 

A broad grin spread over 
his face as the manager congratulated 
him. ‘‘ Yep, we had a pretty warm 
time,’’ he said. 

“‘Wright’s just skipped town,’: said 
the manager over the phone, ‘‘ taking 
with him a juicy share of the strikers’ 
funds, and a committee of the strikers 
have just come here to tell us that 
they’ll settle on the nine-hour proposi- 
tion. 

‘“Come home on the steam car at 
10.30 and get your hundred dollar 
bill.”’ 


The most famous exhibit in the case. 


The safe supposed to contain the Crawford millions. 


THE HUMBERT SWINDLE 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AS WELL AS THE MOST 
FANTASTIC FRAUD IN BUSINESS HISTORY 


By EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. 


JAS there ever such a triumph 
of faith? ‘To declare your- 
self worth twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars and to keep 
on declaring it until hard- 
headed bankers and merchants are will- 
ing to lend you ten millions in”cash and 
enable you to live in luxury for eight- 
een years, without the slightest occasion 
to draw on your imaginary capital. A 
novelist would laugh at such a plot, yet 
this is exactly what Therese Daurig- 
nac, wife of Frédéric Humbert, has 
actually accomplished. ‘‘ Only the rich 
can borrow,’’, was the heroine’s motto, 
but she improved on it. ‘‘If you seem 
to be rich, you can borrow.’’ This she 
believed, and this she proved to be true. 
In Paris the affaire Dreyfus is forgot- 


ten, while Parisians think, dream and 
talk only of the affatre Humbert—the 
tale of the imaginary Crawford and of 
his imaginary millions inherited by 
Therese Humbert. 

The originator and chief executor of 
the scheme was Therése Humbert. She 
came of an obscure provincial family, 
with a bar sinister in her genealogy no 
further back than her father, and as for 
money, she had not a france to spare. 
This last was a great misfortune, for 
to rise in the world Therese knew she 
must marry above her, and without a 
dot a French girl may not marry at all. 
And besides all this, Therése had a very 
plain face. However, she was not dis- 
concerted and, looking round her, she 
picked out one Frédéric Humbert, the 
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son of a distinguished neighbor, who 
had once been Minister of Justice. The 
husband found, Therésecalmly invented 
the dot. A rich Portugese, so she 
said, had fallen from his horse while 
traveling through the neighborhood. 
She and her sister had nursed him back 
to health, and the Portugese, after 
continuing his journey home, consider- 
ately died, leaving his fortune to the 
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ened before the dreadful world, and 
could not hold back his sympathy. Lit- 
tle would he suspect in the clinging, 
honest-eyed country lass the unimpas- 
sioned calculations of a wicked woman. 
Either the Humberts did not know the 
falseness of this story of the Portugese 
or they were accomplices. At any rate, 
Therese married her Frédéric. He 
turned out a good husband and refrained 


Frederic Humbert, ex-Deputy and present swindler. 


demoiselles Daurignac. ‘‘ Demoiselles ”’ 
Therése put it, and as an apostrophe 
can make a family, she spelled her name 
d’Aurignac. 

Therése had early adopted a rile. 
She acquired a timid lisp and a naive 
candor in all she said, as though lean- 
ing confidingly on the severe strength 
of her listener. The listener habitually 
got the idea of a helpless child, fright- 


from handing her over to the police. In 
return he accepted money from his 
wife—money to publish his poems and 
money to paint, or have painted, can- 
vases signed by himself, which were 
hung at the Salon. 

In Paris, of alt places, a man is sus- 
picious of his neighbor. Yet the Hum- 
berts came to Paris. Having pro- 
cured the first requisite, a convenient 
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husband, Therése set about the real 
business in hand. She must gratify her 
inordinate pride. That meant money. 
Therefore she must borrow. But people 
lend only to the rich. Well, then, she 
must be rich. 

The Humberts took a mansion in the 
Bois and kept open house luxuriously. 
Magistrates and barristers called upon 
the son of their old Minister of Justice 
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Crawford, it appears, had died in a 
small hotel at Nice, September 6, 1877. 
He passed away quite suddenly, so 
much so indeed that he had no time to 
make a will in the presence of a notary. 
He managed, however, to write two 
lines in pencil upon the wall beside his 
bed. Those two lines gave his entire 
fortune, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty million francs, to his benefac- 


Mme. Humbert, nee Therese Daurignac, guiding spirit of the fraud. 


and the son’s bride, and they were made 
very welcome. After them came the 
aristocracy of wealth. The presence of 
the first inspired the confidence of the 
- second, and the game began in earnest. 
Long before this the Portugese had 
been discarded, forgotten ; but now an 
American was substituted, an American 
named Crawford, as wealthy as French- 
men suppose all Americans to be. 


tress, Mlle. Therése d’Aurignac. 

This is how the story was utilized :. 
One morning, Humbert, senior, the Sen- 
ator and ex-Minister, comes all radiant 
to a friend’s house and announces that 
his children have just inherited an im- 
mense fortune. Congratulations, of 
course. Humbert, senior, thereupon 
invites the friend to a little celebrating 
breakfast. At the feast only intimate 
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friends are present, among them four 
big-wigs in lawand politics. After coffee, 
Humbert, senior, draws his friend aside 
and signs to his daughter-in-law to fol- 
low. The ex-Minister grows confiden- 
tial. There are many difficulties in the 
settling up of an inheritance of one hun- 
dred and twenty millions, and the ex- 
penses incident thereto are of course 
heavy. Neither he nor his daughter-in- 
law have the funds required. They 
need two millions, but they are natur- 
ally disinclined to deal with usurers. 
Their friend though had influential 
banking connections, and they would 
allow a commission of ten per cent. 

That very night the friend left for 
Geneva and quickly negotiated a loan 
of two millions (francs). But the Gen- 
eva bankers have never recovered, nor 
the friend either, who loaned both 
his commission and a heavy sum from 
his own pocket. He is now among the 
more regretful creditors. 

That was the beginning of it. Then 
the plot thickened. The heirs cannot 
be allowed to come into their fortune, 
for why then should they want to bor- 
row? Obviously, complications are 
needed. Therése supplied them, and 
wild and rugged they were. She had in- 
vented a dead man, but now she in- 
vented two living ones, and these two 
she kept actively and viciously alive 
for eighteen years in the bright glare of 
the courts and the financial marts of 
France. People believed that they ex- 
isted, too, else she could not have bor- 
rowed a cent. But she did borrow 
money, and indeed millions of francs. 
We cannot appreciate how she did it, 
but we have to accept the fact in spite 
of ourselves. Her creditors, alas! have 
to accept it, too. 

The chapter which started the neces- 
sary complications reads briefly as fol- 
lows: The Humberts, counting on the 
early enjoyment of their inheritance, 
had begun to live in an expensive fash- 
ion on money borrowed. And then 
one bright day their expectations had a 
setback. Two strangers called. They 
were Henry and Robert Crawford, 
nephews of the deceased, and they 
brought a second will of their uncle’s 
of the same place and same date. But 
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according to this wih the two nephews 
and Marie d’ Aurignac, sister of Therése, 
were to inherit equally the entire for- 
tune, excepting a monthly allowance of 
thirty thousand francs for Therése. 
Thus, you see, Therése was virtually 
disinheriting herself of her imaginary 
fortune. But she took good care to 
make the two Crawfords extravagantly 
gallant. The elder hastened to assure 
her that they would not think of exact- 
ing the terms of the second will, as 
they certainly were entitled todo. They 
were each worth four or five hundred 
million francs, they did not know pre- 
cisely how much, but anyhow the hun- 
dred million of Uncle Crawford could 
make no difference. So thus far it 
looks as though there were to be no 
complications. 

‘* But,’’ added one of the nephews, 
‘our dear uncle had one supreme wish. 
and that was to see the families of 
Crawford and d’Aurignac united. Now, 
if one of us could marry you ?”’ 

‘* But I am already married.”’ 

‘‘Then your sister ?’’ 

‘* Marie is not of age.”’ 

However, that did not matter. The 
brothers could wait for her. But they 
would not release their claims for any 
other consideration. Wherewith they 
and Mme. Humbert drew up an agree- 
ment. All the bonds, etc., composing 
the fortune of the late Crawford were to 
remain in the custody of Mme. Hum- 
bert, but they were to be kept most 
sacredly sequestered until the majority 
of Marie. Meantime the heirs were to 
wait, except Mme. Humbert, who was 
to be allowed her monthiy pension out 
of the accruing interest. But she was 
not, under any pretext whatsoever, to 
dispose of any of the fortune, or use it 
as security for a loan, under penalty of 
forfeiting her claims entirely. Out of 
delicacy, the hand of Marie was not 
mentioned as the consideration, but it 
was plainly indicated by the phrasing, 
‘‘an equitable transaction which both 
parties had amicably agreed upon.”’ 

Inspection reveals the wondrous 
beauties of Mme. Humbert’s complica- 
tions. At first sight they seem too 
stringent, hence no one would believe 
that she had invented them against 
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herself. She could not, for instance, 
use the sequestered fortunes as security, 
butthat was because she did not want to. 
She did not want that purely imaginary 
fortune seized 
for debt, and 
she could create 
the debts with- 
out using it as 
security. She 
had the _ mil- 
lions in her pos- 
session, with 
the expectation 
also of eventual 
ownership, as 
soon as Marie 
should marry a 
Crawford. Peo- 
ple do not al- 
ways lend on 
inheritance in 
expectation, 
but Therése had 
hers already, 
actually in her 
house and in a 
strong chest. 
This was tempt- 
ing, and they 
would lend. 
Possession, an‘ 
yet inability to 
use, these were 
the two condi- 
tions in her 
game most per- 
fectly fulfilled. She needed to borrow 
to keep up her mode of life, and thinking 
of the strong chest with one hundred and 
twenty millions, people loaned readily 
enough. Besides the rates offered were 
seductive, and the very extravagance 
of the tale of the millionaires so insen- 
sately resolved to wed a peasantd’ Aurig- 
nac, was its hall mark of authenticity. 
When Marie turned of age the 
creditors looked for her to marry a 
Crawford. But Marie did not want 
to marry a Crawford. Therese gave 
her the role of an obstinate maid, and 
Marie, a pliable child, had to play the 
part. Her celibacy endures to this day, 
so that she has well-earned the title of 
the ‘‘ eternelle fiancée.’’ She of course 
could not wed her imaginary bride- 


Mlle. Marie da’ Aurignac, the “etlernelle fiancee.” 
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groom. Nor could she m anyone 
else, for if she did then gone would be 
all claim on the pretended heritage. 
The poor ‘‘eternelle fiancée,’’ now an 
old maid, may 
be placed first 
among the vic- 
tims. 

The delay of 
the nuptials 
made the cred- 
itors bother- 
some. But still 
ouradventuress 
was ready. ‘The 
Crawfords were 
gentlemen, she 
said, and they 
were incapable 
of hurrying a 
young girl’s af- 
fections. Ac- 
cordingly they 
had proposed in 
writing a sec- 
ond ‘‘ transac- 
tion,’’ by the 
terms of which 
they would rec- 
ognize their un- 
cle’s mural will 
as valid, pro- 
vided Mme. 
Humbert gave 
them each three 
million francs. 
So there now 
seemed to be no further obstacle to 
the opening of the chest, and the 
creditors were both apologetic and 
happy. Some of them increased their 
loans. But still the chest held tight, 
and their clamorings recommenced. 
Mme. Humbert could only tell them 
bad news. ‘That is, the Crawfords 
would consider the ‘‘ transaction ’’ as 
nothing less than a contract of mar- 
riage, consequently they would not re- 
lease the sequestered fortune until one 
of them had married Marie d’ Aurignac. 
But Marie held out stubbornly against 
the match, and Therése was too kind a 
sister to insist, even for the sake of one 
hundred and twenty millions of francs. 
Instead she brought suit against the 
Crawfords to force them to keep to 
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the literal terms of their proposition. 

Now here is the most audacious stroke 
of the whole masterpiece. The ordinary 
crook shrinks from the law as from 
poison. But Therése went into the 
courts to play her game. For years 
and years the two fictitious Crawfords 
struggled against her bitterly, from the 
simple courts of first instance to the 
last and highest tribunals of France, 
and then back all over again. Mme. 
Humbert had so planned the litigation 
that it could be prolonged indefinitely. 
Each time her case was strong enough 
to win, but each time the Crawfords 
were left with pretext for an appeal. 
And so long as the fight went on, so 
long would the strong chest stay closed. 
A suit such as this is unique in legal 
history. For years Mme. Humbert, 
the abused one, stood the mock siege 
which she had organized against her- 
self. The brightest talent of the French 
bar was arrayed on one side or the 
other. The costs meant a fortune, the 
arguments a library. And the credit- 
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ors loaned more, for their only hope 
was the ultimate winning of the suit. 

The two vital spots in Mme. Hum- 
bert’s fabrication look so palpably weak 
that we wonder how anyone could pos- 
sibly have been deceived. ‘There were 
the imaginary Crawfords and there was 
the imaginary heritage. And yet both 
passed muster as real. The adventuress 
made the best magistrates her accom- 
plices without their knowing it, for did 
they not play their parts in the legal 
contest? And on the strength of the 
heritage she mulcted the sharpest of 
financiers, even the Jews of the Rue de 
la Paix, not only once, but constantly 
for some twenty years. Her manipula- 
tion of details, her consummate acting, 
we must understand in order to appre- 
ciate how her stupendous fraud became 
possible. The Crawfords, tireless liti- 
gants, who could doubt them? Maitre 
Du Buit, oné of the first lawyers of Paris, 
states that the Crawfords had solicited 
his services by letter, and that they af- 
terwards threatened him when he en- 
gaged with Mme. Humbert. Naturally 
he never once identified his clients and 
their opponents as the same people. 
Maitre Parmentier, of Havre, the Craw- 
fords’ attorney, and ostensibly at least 
the implacable enemy of the Humberts, 
received his instructions sealed with a 
coat-of-arms—generous Therése, and 
for Americans too! Parmentier could 
quite understand why they remained so 
intangible as to the flesh. Mme. Hum- 
bert had petitioned for disagreeable pa- 
pers which might be served on them. 
Their addresses were indifferently New 
York, London or Nice, but usually 
1202 Broadway, New York. Here there 
was a hotel, but no Crawfords, nor any 
Crawfords ever heard of—curious ob- 
scurity for a brace of millionaires. A 
strange man called for their letters at a 
Paris delivery. Since then the postal 
employees have recognized this man in 
the photograph of Romain d’Aurignac, 
Mme. Humbert’s brother, now a fugi- 
tive from justice. 

Once the Crawfords did really appear 
incarnate, for what was to be the be- 
trothal supper of one of them to Mlle. 
Marie. This was when creditors hoped 
for a ‘‘yes’’ from the ‘‘eternelle fian- 
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cée '' Twenty-five guests partook of 
the spread. The future groom glowed 
with happiness. The future bride at 
his side betrayed embarrassment. And 
when the ardent young man leaned near 
to slip a ring upon her finger, she im- 
petuously shoved him back, burst into 
tears, and ran from the room. Mme. 
Humbert seemed greatly put out. She 
was forced to announce to her guests 
that the marriage would have to be 
postponed. The identity of the Craw- 
fords in this instance has not been fixed. 
They were real enough then, and even 
tangible. And since then, in the courts, 
though not tangible, they have been 
most terrifically real. 

The heritage, too, seemed entirely 
bona-fide. On every hand were evi- 
dences of millions. The display of 
wealth carries its own moral effect, and 
the swindlers lived as grands seigneurs. 
The gentlest of creditors, though, 
will sometimes wax importunate. But 
Thertse always had a resource, and 
often one so effective that the creditor 
would forget to collect, and lend more. 
A big banker of the provinces once de- 
manded payment, when almost at once 
he received a letter from an unknown 
capitalist seeking investment. The 
capitalist had heard that the banker 
wished to dispose of his Humbert paper, 
and offered to buy itall. The banker 
was to wire his answer to Maitre Par- 
mentier, the Crawford lawyer. The 
banker refused, and hastened to lend 
Mme. Humbert another million. But 
growing again uneasy, he received an- 
other offer, this time signed Robert 
Crawford. If the Crawfords thought 
the paper good, then it must be gilt- 
edged. The banker has the paper to 
this day. But the most daring trick 
of all was Mme. Humbert’s appear- 
ance with a small satchel before the 
judge then presiding over her suit. 
People had doubted the Crawford mil- 
lions, so she had brought those millions 
for the judge to verify. The judge de- 
clined, that was not his function. Mme. 
Humbert insisted. ‘The judge was ob- 
durate. So Mme. Humbert took back 
unopened her little valise, containing 
one hundred and twenty million francs 
in bonds. That was a superb bluff. 


Mlle, Eve Humbert. 
During twenty years Mme. Humbert 
borrowed on her word alone. Since 
1885, fully $15,000,000 of her paper, 
all unsecured, has floated in France. 
Her operations knew no limit. She 
exploited Tunis. She erected factories 
in Madagascar. She ran a newspaper. 
She founded an assurance scheme for 
aged priests, with the blessing of the 
Pope. She promised all things, luscious 
commissions, usurious interest, the ad- 
ministration of her future riches to each 
married financier, the hand of Marie to 
each unmarried one. The big lenders 
believed in the magistrates. The small 
lenders believed in the sagacity of the 
big ones. No wonder there were dupes. 
One woman who had loaned her little 
fortune became violent in her demands. 
Mme. Humbert, daughter-in-law of an 
ex-Minister of Justice, caused her to be 
locked up as insane. A banker who ex- 
pected to manage the heritage loaned 
everything, and was sorry that he could 
not loan more. But later he wrote a note 
of regret to his partners and shot him- 
self. And there were other suicides, but 
the comedy part is more entertaining. 
At last we approach the climax. 
Mme. Humbert had won the case. The 
courts gave her leave to pay the stipu- 
lated three million francs to each of the 
Crawfords, and then to use the in- 
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heritance as legally herown. But Mme. 
Humbert had no desire for a final tri- 
umph. She protested that the taking 
of six million francs from the chest to 
pay the Crawfords would be a violation 
of the sequestration agreement, and 
that then the Crawfords could declare 
her claims on the fortune nullified. 
In vain the courts reassured her. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, later premier of France, 
while pleading for one of the creditors, 
showed that Mme. Humbert had only 
to make a gesture to get the millions, 
and then he indicated the entire 
fraud, the non-existence of the Craw- 
fords and the millions. He was, per- 
haps, the first to doubt, and almost the 
only one concerned in the affair who 
was neither accomplice nor dupe. 

Shortly after, under a new pretext, 
the invisible Crawfords started in all 
over again. They demanded the revo- 
cation of Mme. Humbert’s rights to the 
inheritance. It looked like another 
eighteen years siege. 

‘‘T’ll judge no more,’’ burst out one 
long-suffering judge, ‘‘till I actually 
see a Crawford.” 

‘Nor I,’’ declared another, the first 
president, Forichon, ‘‘till I see the 
millions.”’ 

Then an ingenious legal move sprung 
the crisis. M. Morel, a frightened 
creditor, petitioned for the judiciary se- 
questration of the Crawford legacy in 
Mme. Humbert’s possession. The 
Crawford lawyers protested violently 
against any such seizing of the millions 
by the court. But the objection was 
overruled. The court decreed that an 
inventory should be taken of the strong 
chest, after which it should be re-con- 
signed to the care of Madame Humbert. 
For her part the adventuress could not 
complain. They were not taking the 
millions from her. And thus, at last, 
she had no resource left. That protest 
from the Crawfords was her last card. 

That ninth of last May, when the 
court, by its decree, was to end the 
mystery, proved a day of one long, ec- 
static ‘‘frisson’’ for Paris. Early in the 
morning, hours before the time set, peo- 


ple began to gather in the Avenue de la. 


Grande Armée, in front of the elegant 
Humbert ‘hotel.’ Officers of the 
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court entered the house, and lawyers 
and secret service agents and creditors. 
The housekeeper admitted them. Mme. 
Humbert had gone to her chateau at 
Vives-Eaux, said the servant, but she 
would return at any minute, for so she 
had left word. Men of law and cred- 
itors seated themselves to wait. In 
eighteen years they had got used to wait- 
ing. At last M. Herbaux, procur- 
eur, snapped the strain, and it was a 
relief, though a sentence to their hopes. 
He telephoned for Cochefert, chief of 
the secret service. All ascended to 
the third floor, to the little room 
next Mme. Humbert’s. ‘There, like an 
unromantic wardrobe, stood the famous 
strong chest. Cochefert and two work- 
men who could ply the art of burglars 
took charge. They sawed and filed 
around the lock. For several of those 
who leaned forward so anxiously the 
first glimpse meant either ruin and 
prison or the triumph of riches. When 
the door finally swung open they saw 
some old papers, an Italian penny and 
a metal button. Paris enjoys laughing 
at a dupe, and she enjoyed that night. 
Mme. Humbert of course did not re- 
turn. Parayre, all-round confidential 
man, described the flight. Two days 
previously Mme. Humbert had come in 
from some hurried errands. Sheseemed 
excited. She dispatched Parayre’s wife 
to the government pawnshop with 
a pearl necklace and other jewels, 
for which the woman brought back 
forty-three thousand francs in notes. 
The family supper passed off calmly. 
Then Mme. Humbert told Parayre that 
they meant to leave that evening for 
one of their farms near Paris, where 
they would pass the following day, As- 
cension Day. Then the entire family set 
out as for a twilight promenade, the men 
reflectively smoking their cigars, all of 
the party absolutely unencumbered. 
Mme. Humbert, senior, widow of the 
ex-Minister of Justice, saw them last. 
She was going to church for evening 
service when her son, daughter-in-law 
and granddaughter overtook her. 
‘Therese seemed agitated. They wanted 
to say good-bye, she explained, for they 
were going to Saint Germain to spend 
ascension Day. Mme. Humbert. sc- 
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This distinguished lawyer, who has recently resigned the Premiership of France, was the first to penetrate the fraud 
and perhaps the only person connected with the ‘Affaire Humbert,"”’ who was neither dupe nor accomplice. 
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nior, says that her son Frédéric, ap- 
peared depressed and fagged out. He 
embraced her tenderly. 

““My dear mother,’’ he murmured, 
“Tamso unhappy. Good-bye!”’ 

“*Pray God for me,’’ were the fare- 
well words of the adventuress. 

It is supposed that they ieached Havre 
that night and boarded their yacht, 
which was under steam awaiting them. 
They either sought some country, like 
Greece or Argentine, where extradition 
does not exist, or they may be in Paris. 
Anyway they cannot be found, nor a 
cent of some fifty million stolen francs. 

The aftermath was dreadful enough. 
Dupes and accomplices, confounded 
together till there was no telling one 
from another, found themselves high 
and dry and vainly flopping on the 
shoals of suspicion, prosecution and 
ruin. The Humberts left no papers. 
The worthy brother of his sister, Romain 
d@’Aurignac, had burned all, a recent 
half-day’s work for a smoking chimney. 

With the disappearance of the Hum- 
berts there came the crash of an assur- 
ance company, capitalized at ten mil- 
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lion francs. This was the Renute Viagére, 
which means income for life. It proved 
to be 1 branch fraud, managed by Ro- 
main d’Aurignac. The title suggests 
the scheme—a trap for the savings of 
the hard-working and simple. Those 
savings had poured in for ten years at 
the rate of twenty and thirty and forty 
thousand dollars a month. Priests had 
advised their flocks to so invest their 
economies. <A clerical paper had rec- 
ommended the company. Mme. Hum- 
bert had close relations at the Vatican, 
so it appears. Leo XIII., it also ap- 
pears, blessed the Rente Viagtre. Mme. 
Humbert had given Peter’s Pence to 
the tune of fifty thousand francs. So 
there are to-day twelve hundred poor 
and feeble people who had confidently 
looked forward to a well-earned ease in 
their old age, for they had trusted to the 
Rente Viagere. Many of them will have 
to trust now to public charity. We 


need not harass ourselves with the 
picture of these humble souls as they 
stood about the closed doors 
Rente Viagere. 

is vivid enough. 


of the 
The mere suggestion 
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AT CAMP PILOT BUTTE 
THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 


By WILLIAM R, LIGHTON 


AMP PILOT BUTTE: that isa name to sicken the heart of a soldier! It hasaclean and 

airy sound for alien ears; alien nostrils may curl lightly, scenting romance from afar; but 
those are the illusions of a lie. Ask of the men who have served there, and whose souls 
through their terms of service have been fretted with impotent passion, teased with strong 
drink, and frayed into tatters of evil—ask of them concerning the place; then stop your ears, 
lest you hear what they say. No cultured gift of tongue would avail to make the picture stand 
forth; but the tongue of the private soldier has tricks of its own. 

The camp is perched upon the barren crest of a melancholy hill,overlooking the town of Rock 
Springs, in southwestern Wyoming. Rock Springs has dared to revise the catechism. There 
the chief end of man is coal-mining. Everything that the town has, or is, or does, is a corol- 
lary of the mines; if there were no mines there would be neither town nor camp. Fifteen 
years ago the riff-raff that called itself white—Hungarians, Bohemians, Poles, Italians, and all 
such like—made common cause against the Chinese laborers, and there were terrible days of 
riot and bloodshed, fire and murder. Afterward, as one of the terms of settlement with China, 
Camp Pilot Butte became a permanent establishment of Federal soldiery, to forefend further 
outbreaks; and there it is to to-day, like a lean cat watching a rat-hole from which nothing issues. 

It has fallen from its one-time dignity of usefulness to a mere half-company post. The 
subaltern who happens to be in command can take no joy in his work, knowing that it means 
so little—knowing that he might almost as well be doing police duty amongst the ruins of the Cliff 
Dwellers. The men under him, like himself, have nothing todo. Through each weary day, 
from ‘‘reveille’’ to ‘‘ taps,’’ there is no resource for the caged soul save to share in the many lusty 
varieties of wickedness which Rock Springs has provided for its sons. To go down into the 
town a man must pass through veritable palisades of iniquity; and in the town itself one has 
but to give name to any sin, and it is instantly ready to be served up to him, piping hot. 

Landscape and climate seem in the league against moral sobriety. All around are 
bare, red hills, like the bare, red earth in the stockade: that and nothing more. In the winter 
season bitter cold prevails, and snow lies deep—not white and fair to look upon, for even the 
snow cannot keep its virginity in such surroundings—but smirched with dirt, draggled and un- 
kempt. And in the summer months men are scorched with great heat and blaspheme the 
name of God. Altogether Camp Pilot Butte is no fit abode for a man and a soldier. 

Now what follows is a true tale, and worthy of acceptation, in all but the unimportant par- 
ticular of names. 


N a year not long gone, Lieu- 
tenant Gray was relieved, after 


and returned to Fort D. A. 
Russell, and Lieutenant Brown went up 
in his place. That was a change in- 
deed. Gray was a veteran, a man of 
fifty years, who had risen from the ranks 
in the memorable Apache campaign. 
Most lessons that can be taught by pri- 
vation, toil, peril and the general unex- 
pectedness of things upon the frontier, 
he had learned long ago; he had be- 
come a mere time-grizzled creature of 
duty. But Brown was another man, a 
mere stripling in comparison, with the 
tender down of youthful enthusiasm 
thick upon him. He had seen no real 
service save upon the very outskirts of 
the little brush at Wounded Knee; ac- 


cordingly he had some mighty curious 
notions concerning the destiny of a 
soldier. What was dullest prose to 
Gray was flamboyant poetry to Brown. 
Since his first day as a recruit Gray had 
knocked about over the whole broad 
West, shoulder to shoulder with the 
rough-and-ready, elemental men who 
make up the ranks of the army; he 
knew them as he knew himself,—he 
knew every impulse and motive, and 
their least quirk of thought. His was 
a big, rough mind that worked with the 
assurance born of intimate knowledge 
of his place and duties. Brown's was 
a dainty, wire-drawn sort of intellect 
that worked with the confidence of 
childlike ignorance of the robust parts 
of life. The soldiers of his fancy were 
not the stubborn, harsh creatures whom 
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Gray knew, made of crass flesh and 
blood, and filled with fire and ginger, 
but queer, non-resistant figures, ductile, 
malleable, responsive to gentle impres- 
sions. He went to Pilot Butte tingling 
with ecstacy, eager for the delicious new 
dignity of command. 

Gray met him at the station and led 
the way through the dusk of evening 
by rough dirt paths to the foot of the 
slope belowthe camp. The townspeople, 
who had drowsed all day over their 
work, were just awakening for the 
night, and shops and saloons were 
crowded. Men shouted to one another 
from the doorways, with ribald jests 
concerning the neat figures, and brazen 
women, who were hob-nobbing with 
the men, cried after them pointedly. 
Gray laid his hand upon his compan- 
ion’s arm. 

“Straight ahead,’’ he said, ‘‘or 
you'll have the whole street on your 
back. These animals don’t exist for 
you. Get that in your mind right 
away and keep it there.’’ 

They stumbled on to the turnstile 
entrance to the post and stopped pres- 
ently before one of a row of doors, and 
Gray fumbled with a bunch of keys. 

‘Stand still till I get alight. I’ve 
got a wolf in here with a litter of cubs. 
You might step on ’em.’’ 

The narrow circle of light from the 
smoked oil lamp showed a foreground 
of bachelor’s litter; the background 
was indistinct disorder. From the 
‘mass emerged a gaunt, brown beast, 
blinking in the light, the hair of the 
neck lifted. 

‘* She’s shy of strangers,’’ Gray said, 
laying his hand upon the brutish head, 
stroking it, smoothing the ruffled hair 
into place. -‘‘She’ll get used to you 
after a while. I'll leave her with you 
if you like. I can’t take her to Russell. 
You'll need her, likely, as I have. She’s 
been as good as a sister to me these six 
months,—the only real companion I’ve 
had. She trusts me and I trust her, 
and that’s a rare combination.”’ 

He set out a chafing dish and lit the 
lamp beneath it. ‘‘ I do my own cook- 
ing. It’s cheaper and better than any- 
thing you'll get down town. I'll lend 
you the Gish till you get your bearings, 
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and then I think you’ll want to keep it- 
I don’t suppose you've any idea of 
what’s in store for you. It won't be 
like the Russell Mess. O, you’ll get used 
to it. I’ve fared worse in my time.” 

By and by, as they smoked, he spoke 
again :— 

“About the men. An officer gets 
pretty close to them on detached service 
like this, and finds that he has to go 
according to his own instincts, more 
than by the books. In such life the 
human that’s in a man comes out 
stronger, I think. I’ve got along pretty 
well, and where I’ve failed I’ve been 
willing to believe the fault my own, 
and I’ve kept my mouth shut about 
trifles. I think that’s the best way. 
You see, soldierly traditions soon die 
out when men are living as these do. 
They’re thrown on their own resources ; 
they're less like automatons, and hard- 
er to discipline. But there’s only one 
you'll have to keep an eye on particu- 
larly: Grady, of F. Company. He'll 
bear watching. He’s an unregenerate 
scamp and always in trouble of some 
sort, and he’s got a fool's ambition to 
set up a kind of empire of deviltry 
among the men. I’ve had to put all 
manner of checks on him, and you'll 
have to keep it up, I reckon. It went 
against the grain with me because we'd 
served together at Camp Grant, years 
ago. He was a good man down there 
where he was kept busy, but it’s differ- 
ent here. There’s only one of him, 
though ;, the rest are mostly sheep.”’ 

After a day or two the unimpassioned 
veteran went down the line to Chey- 
enne, leaving the impassioned boy to 
his fate. 

He was everything official, from com- 
mandant to adjutant, from officer of the 
day to quartermaster. At first his ex- 
uberance of spirits protected him, but 
it was not long until there came a queer 
sinking of heart and sense of loss. He 
had known only the regimental post, 
with its high-church-ritual sort of dig- 
nities, guard mount and dress parade. 
At the Butte hewas cast away upon 
a reef. In place of the crack band there 
was a solitary, raucous bugle, tooted 
by unskilled lips ; the slovenly informal 
functions were about as impre- ° 
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the washing of dirty breakfast dishes. 

The men in barracks soon got in the 
way of grinning when the talk turned 
upon the boy-commandant. Grady was 
the leader in most of the grinning. He 
did not think much of Brown. 

One day the corporal of the guard 
reported Grady 
too drunk for 
duty. In the 
usual course of 
things Brown 
would have or- 
ganized him- 
self into a sum- 
mary court- 
martial; but in- 
stead, he sum- 
moned Grady 
to his quarters. 
It was a matter 
of no special 
moment to Gra- 
dy who had 
heen drunk by 
the score of 
times, and had 
long since 
grown callous 
to punishment. 
But the case 
had its ethical 
difficulties for 
Brown, whose 
mental atmos- 
phere was clear, 
thin, rarified. As he looked into the 
man’s eyes, that glistened with un- 
abashed animal daring, his wire-drawn 
theories quickened within him. 

‘‘Grady, what is it you’ve done ?”’ 

‘“T was drunk at guard-mount, 
sir, an’ threw my rifle down in the 
mud.”’ 

The frank answer appealed to the 
boy, who did not understand its dare- 
devil inspiration. He toyed with his 
pen, studying the big, bland smile. 

‘A drunken soldier isn’t a pretty 
sight, Grady,’’ he suggested softly. 
Grady’s eyes were for a moment narrow 
and alert. Something in the mild tone 
gave him his cué. 

‘‘T know it, sir,” he confessed ; then, 
with artful embarrassment, ‘‘ I’ve got 
excuse, though, mebbe. I ain't used 
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to talking back to my officers; but I'd 
like to speak now.”’ 

‘““Go on,’’ said Brown. 

‘Well, lieutenant, I’m forty-three 
year old, an’ I’ve been nineteen year in 
the army, come next November. I’ve 
seen a heap o’ service, mostly out on 
the frontier, where it meant 
something, in Arizona. 
When I enlisted, soldierin’ 
meant fightin’; an’ that’s 
what I wanted. If we'd 
been like the limp-backed 
boys that en- 
lists thesedays, 
just to get a 
chance to loaf, 
an’ let the gov- 
e’nment keep 
‘em fed = an’ 
warm, Arizona 
wouldn’t be a 
fit place to live 
in yet. But we 
wasn't that 
sort. We was 
fighters, an’ I 
was one of the 
best of ’em. 
The Chirica- 
huas could tell 
you that; an’ 
so could Lieu- 
tenant Gray, if 
he was a mind 
to. Mean’ him 
enlisted together, under Crook, when he 
was trailin’ the Apaches acrost Mexico. 
I was with Gray the day he won his 
straps, in the Sierra Madres; an’ I 
saved his life that day, when a bunch 
o’ Chiricahuas had him cornered up in 
the rocks, an’ I got a bullet through 
my lungs for my trouble. Gray was 
our first sergeant. I ain't braggin’, 
sir ve ; 

‘“T know,’’ said Brown. ‘‘ Go on.”’ 

‘“Well, he led a squad into a bad 
hole, an’ he got corralled an’ had to 
fight for his life till I went in witha 
few o’ the boys an’ loosed him. He 
didn’t get a scratch, an’ I was in hos- 
pital four months. After that day’s 
work I’d ’ve been likely to get my 
straps too, same as him, if I’d only 
been dif'rent. from what I was, But 
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I’m not the stuff to make an officer out 
of; I know it well enough; I’ve al- 
ways knowed my place, an’ kep’ it. I 
never learnt politeness, nor none o’ them 
things; I was never nothin’ but a 
fighter. Besides, I drinked. I’d drink 
myself blind, every chance I got, in 
between fights; I had to, that’s all; I 
couldn’t ’ve lived except I was fightin’ 
or drunk. But I was a good fighter; I 
can say that for myself. I’ve spilled 
gallons o’ blood amongst the Apaches 
an’ the Sioux, an’ out in the Big Horn 
country ; an’ I've spilled a sight of my 
own, too, more than once, when these 
boys was nothin’ but sucklin’s.’’ 

‘“*Well?’? Brown questioned. He 
was eager. Here was a man he could 
read through and through ! 

‘““That’s all, sir. It don’t mean 
much, when you come to look at me. 
I ain’t got a thing to show for them 
nineteen year, except a bad reputation. 
But I’ve got my own feelin’s.”’ 

He had wrought cunningly. Brown 
looked long into his eyes, and he met 
the look fairly. 

‘Grady, I think you’re telling me 
the truth,’’ Brown said. 

‘* It's God’s truth, sir,’’ said Grady ; 
and so it was, every word of it. Then 
Brown opened the valve of his gentle 
resolution. 

‘‘ Look here, Grady, you’re behaving 
more like a child than a man. We've 
all got to take our turn at things, and 
none of us gets all of what he’ d like. 
This isn’t exactly a man’s work here, 
perhaps; but then, it isn’t a man’s 
part to weaken, as you’ve done. I'd 
like to have the men of my command 
show better stuff, and I’m willing to 
trust you to do it. You can do it, if 
you want; I know it. There will be 
no court-martial. You may go.”’ 

And Grady went, carrying himself 
stiffy upright until he was out of sight 
beyond the barracks. Then be became 
a limp heap, shaken with laughter. 

‘“‘Oh, boys, but he’s ter’ble young! 
It's comical to think of him playin’ he's 
commandin’ uws/ He ought to be 
shakin’ a little rattle in a nursery.” 

‘IT don't trust them soft-spoke 
dudes," said Corporal Morrissey. ‘‘He'll 
sock itto you hard when it comes totrial.”’ 
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‘He will not! There ain’t goin’ to 
be any court-martial. I’m as free as 
you are.”’ 


‘* You're a liar !’’ said Morrissey. 

‘*You're another! I’m just like his 
own brother to him. He said so hisself. 
Oh, we had a nice talk, an’ I’m goin’ 
to do better after this. He said that, 
too. Say, Callahan, have you got the 
price of a can? Go get it, you freckled 
miser, an’ let’s drink it. It’s dry work, 
talkin’ like I done.”’ 

Private Callahan shifted his position 
upon the hot sand, kicking out one 
huge foot. ‘‘A-aw,’’ he drawled. 
‘‘ Would I be sober meself this minute, 
d’ye think, if I’d the price of beer 
about me? Ye kriow betther.’’ 

He and Morrissey went away to- 
gether, leaving Grady alone, sitting on 
the baked sand in the shadow of the 
guard-house. The lassitude that fol- 
lowed his late debauch was on him; 
robbed of the corrective of companion- 
ship he felt it almost as a tangible 
weight. Fora long time, as he tossed 
restlessly about, he was merely medi- 
tating on the luckless mid-month estate 
of pennilessness, with its denial of the 
panacea of whiskey. He sat up, loung- 
ing with elbows on knees, swearing 
softly half under his breath. ‘‘ It’s 
d——d easy for pink-cheeked kids to 
talk about stayin’ sober !’’ he growled. 
‘Just let Az know once what I’ve 
knowed all my life, an’ then see. I 
wish he may know!’’ But that flurry 
of passion passed presently, leaving an 
oppressive calm, a calm without peace. 
Brown’s words recurred to him: ‘‘ I'm 
willing to trust you to do it. You can 
do it if you want.’ But the saying 
had no particular meaning for him now. 
By-and-by his thoughts lost all order, 
falling into mere formless brooding as 
he sat staring at the desolate landscape, 
seeing nothing of its coarse details, but 
seeing God knows what instead—queer, 
incongruous pictures resurrected from 
the Potter’s Field of memory. For the 
first time in years he was going back to 
his own youth, when, like most men, 
he had seen his visions. There had 
been nothing very inspiring in them, 
perhaps; nothing quite consistent with 
the text-book theories of manhood; 
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nothing which the squinting bookmen 
could identify as a standard ideal of 
behavior, but they had represented the 
best that was in him. 

As he deliberately considered him- 
self, squatting on the sand of Pilot 
Butte, he knew well enough that those 
early notions had betrayed him,—that 
he was now only a rickety ruin, totter- 
ing in every wind of trial, and dropping 
back bit by bit into the black void of 
chaos. A sudden chill of fright seized 
him and then a flush of feverish appre- 
hension. He had recourse to a word 
which most men, even such as he, are 
wont to use in extremities of feeling. 
‘* Gawd !’’ he breathed. 

Callahan came around the corner of 
the guard house, elate. 

“Come on, Billy, ye limb!’’ he 
called. ‘‘Morrissey’s raised thirty 
cents. There’s two beers apiece fer us. 
Move, ye mule! Don’t keep us wait- 
in’. My throat’s like the inside of an 
old boot.’’ 

Grady got upon his feet, roaring out 
a great oath. ‘To hell with you an’ 
your beer!’? Then he turned and ran 
at top speed toward barracks, where he 
flung himself into his bunk, dragging 
the blanket over his head. 

Thereafter he was an anomaly, a 
creature set apart from his companions 
in the ranks. He felt nothing of what 
we know as contrition or repentance 
under the pressure of conviction. He 
was merely a fighter ; all he did was to 
gather his strength for one of those 
strange, grim, primal struggles which 
even the least and the worst of men fight 
at times in the dim recesses of their souls. 
He hardly knew what he was trying to 
accomplish, for clear sight of a definite 
spiritual end is denied to all such as he. 
It may have been that he had a vague, 
far-away notion of the sweet charm of 
sobriety, it may have been that he felt 
only asick disgust with the bitter fruits 
of passionate excess. Day after day he 
kept to himself in the seclusion of his 
bunk. Most curious of all, he refused 
the bait of drink. Pay day came and 
went and it was known in camp that for 
three weeks Grady had not tasted nor 
touched nor handled. There was but 
one explanation : the man was mad. 
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One day in the third week, as he was 
walking post, Lieutenant Brown en- 
countered him. In the interval Brown 
had given him only passing thought. 
He had dropped good seed of counsel ; 
he had taken it for granted that the 
ground was ready, and that in the nat- 
ural order of things the seed would grow 
and flourish and bear after its kind. 
That was the only understanding he 
had of the processes of virtue. It was 
very easy. But as he met Grady, slow- 
ly pacing the long walk from the turn- 
stile to the guard house, he received a 
shock. The man’s lips were compressed 
into a thin, bloodless line; there were 
gray shadows under his eyes, and the 
eyes themselves were terrible. At first 
glance Brown mistook the signs, think- 
ing Grady was debauched, but in a 
moment he knew better, and paused. 

‘‘Well?’’ he questioned quietly. 
“* How does it go?”’ 

The burly frame was swept by a 
shiver, but quickly the heavy shoulders 
stiffened, and every muscle was drawn 
tense. ‘‘All right, sir,’’ came the 
formal answer. 

‘“You’re making it, are you? I 
thought you'd do it.’’ Brown ventured 
upon a step not down in the regula- 
tions. ‘‘ Come to my quarters, some 
time, and I'll give you some books 
that'll interest you. Do you like to 
read?’”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ Grady returned 
steadily, ‘‘ but I don’t feel like books 
would do me no good. I’ve got to do 
it myself.’’ 

Brown himself was not finding the 
days all joyous. For the most part 
they merely crawled by, heavy-footed, 
bringing him nothing beyond a poor, 
cheap sense of fulfilling a mission of 
no special consequence. The she- 
wolf, not liking the change of mas- 
ters, had wandered away, taking her 
cubs with her, leaving him quite to 
himself. He had one small consola- 
tion, outwardly his command was in 
order, wanting its accustomed leader- 
ship in disorder. But that was at best 
only a moral consolation. The man 
must have a robust soul who can sub- 
sist wholly upon such satisfaction. 
Brown was not robust. Between the 


“You swine!” he shouted. 


‘* What’ s—what's the meaning of this ?” 
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brief seasons of professional pride there 
were dead-level intervals of deep de- 
pression which could not be bridged. 
He knew that the department, in its 
tender mercy, was wont to provide for 
brief periods of command at the Butte, 
and he took to counting the hours. 
One Sunday morning he was much 
weighed down. After a poor night he 


arose with the first appearance of the ~ 


July daylight and dressed without care. 
His thoughts were down at Russell, 
where summer Sunday mornings were 
worth living for. While he thought, 
sitting upon his cot, his eyes wandered 
over the weary prospect without. Soon, 
with no defined purpose, he left his quar- 
ters and walked toward the guard house, 
that lay red and hot in the sunlight. 

His preoccupied sense caught a lusty 
clamor of song. Grady’s detonating 
voice was leading, with a half-dozen 
others trailing behind in aimless discord. 
It was not a gentleman’s song, and the 
boy quickened his steps. The guard 
room was empty, the neglected rifles 
standing against the walls. He hurried 
around to the shaded northern side of 
the building, then stopped transfixed. 

The members of the guard, with 
others of their mates, were seated in a 
row upon the ground holding drunken 
carnival. Grady was with them,—one 
of them. He had drawn off his boots ; 
his bare, thick feet were stretched out, 
half buried in the sand, and he was 
pounding with one big boot upon the 
ground, keeping time with his shouting. 
Two or three of the men were maudlin; 
one was pale and sick; one was at the 
point of tears. Brown hesitated: but an 
instant. 

““You swine!” he shouted. ‘‘ What’s 
the meaning of this?’’ 

The corporal of the guard struggled 
to his feet, hatless, lifting his hand to 
his disheveled hair in salute, but Grady 
only grinned impudently into the angry 
eyes, raising his voice anew. 

“It’s the hot day, lieutenant,”’ 
pleaded the guilty corporal. ‘‘ It’s took 
us all alike.’’ 

‘« That’s a lie!’’ roared Grady. ‘‘It’s 
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the drink, Bob; you know it is.’’ He 
kicked with his ugly foot at an empty 
quart bottle that lay tipsily upon its 
side. ‘‘Look at that! ’Twas full two 
hours ago, an’ now look at it! An’ 
I'm dry as a gun-bairel. Lieutenant, 
if you have the price—”’ 

‘* Silence !’’ Brown screamed. ‘‘Get 
into the guard house, every one of you!”’ 

Some of the men moved, but Grady 
sat impassive. When he had drunk 
enough neither life nor death held any 
terror for him. ‘‘ Wait till I’m done 
with my singin’,’’ he returned. ‘‘ There’s 
two more verses yet.’’ Then, as the 
officer stood, white with fury, a new no- 
tion seized the fellow, and he laughed 
aloud. ‘‘Oh, but we've had sport! 
Look at this!’’ He slipped his hand 
into the bosom of his shirt and pro- 
duced a Chinaman’s queue, cut off close 
to the head. ‘‘And Callahan has one, 
too; an’ so has Peters. Show them to 
the lieutenant, boys. An’ I mashed 
the yellow nose of one of them flat, an’ 
I’ve got his dirty blood on my knuckles 
now. Look!”’ 

Brown was in a tremor of helpless 
fury. ‘‘ Where did you get that?’’ he 
cried. 

‘““Wetuk ’ em, ” Grady laughed. ‘‘We 
tuk the three of ’em since two o'clock, 
an’ we’ve got the China boys locked up 
this minute in the stable acrost the road 
there. It’s a wonder you didn’t hear 
’em, the way they squealed.’’ 

Somehow—no matter how—after an 
hour of tribulation the rioters were con- 
fined, and then Brown went to his 
quarters to make his story ready for 
superior eyes. It was a brief and formal : 
report, but he spent three hours in writ- 
ing it, with heaven knows what inter- 
vals of boyish heartache. Meanwhile, 
Grady had only a headache. 

And observe what Grady said, by and 
by, when he was serving his time with- 
in strong walls :— 

“Twas the boy’s fault. Would I 
be here if he’d been what a soldier has 
a right to expect in his officers? “Twas 
his foolishness, treatin’ me like a child, 
—me, that’s a man grown !’”’ 
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% HE ‘‘Twentieth’’ school 
¥ was built of logs hewn 
on two sides. Thecracks 
were chinked and filled 
} with plaster, which had a 
curious habit of falling 
out during the summer 
months, no oneknew how; 
but somehow the holes always appeared 
on the boys’ side, and being there, were 
found to be most useful, for as looking 
out of the window was forbidden , through 
these holes the boys could catch glimpses 
of the outer world—glimpses worth 
catching, too, for all around stood the 
great forest, the playground of boys 
and girls during noon-hour and recess ; 
an enchanted land, peopled, not by fair- 
ies, elves, and other shadowy beings of 
fancy, but with living things, squirrels 
and chipmunks and weazels, chatter- 
ing ground-hogs, thumping rabbits, and 
stealthy foxes, not to speak of a host 
of flying things, from the little gray- 
bird that twittered its happy nonsense 
all day, to the big-eyed owl that hooted 
solemnly when the moon came out. A 
wonderful place this forest, for children 
to live in, to know, and to love, and in 
after days to long for. 

It was Friday afternoon, and the long, 
hot July day was drawing to a weary 
close. Mischief was in the air, and the 
master, Archibald Munro, or ‘‘ Archie 
Murro,’’ as the boys called him, was 
holding himself in with a very firm 
hand, the lines about his mouth show- 
ing that he was fighting back the pain 
which had never quite left him from the 
day he had twisted his knee out of joint 
five years ago, in a wrestling match, 
and which, in his weary moments, 
gnawed into his vitals. He hated to 
lose his grip of himself, for then he 
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THE SPELLING MATCH. 


knew he should have to grow stern and 
terrifying, and rule these young imps 
in the forms in front of him by what he 
called afterwards, in his moments of 
self-loathing, ‘‘ sheer brute force,’’ and 
that he always counted a defeat. 

Munro was a born commander. His 
pale, intellectual face, with its square 
chin and firm mouth, its noble forehead 
and deep-set gray eyes, carried a look 
of such strength and indomitable cour- 
age that no boy, however big, ever 
thought of anything but obedience 
when the word of command came. He 
was the only master who had ever been 
able to control, without at least one ap- 
peal to the trustees, the stormy tempers 
of the young giants that used to: come 
to school in the winter months. 

The school never forgot the day when 
big Bob Fraser ‘‘ answered back’’ in 
class. For, before the words were 
well out of his lips, the master, with 
a single stride, was in front of him, and 
laying two swift, stinging cuts from the 
rawhide over big Bob’s back, com- 
manded, ‘‘ Hold out your hand!’’ in a 
voice so terrible, and with eyes of such 
blazing light, that before Bob was 
aware, he shot out his hand and stood 
waiting the blow. The school never, 
in all its history, received such a thrill 
as the next few moments brought; for 
while Bob stood waiting, the master’s 
voice fell clear-cut upon the dead silence, 
‘“No, Robert, you are too big to thrash. 
You area man. No man should strike 
you—and I apologize.’’ And then big 
Bob forgot his wonted sheepishness and 
spoke out with a man’s voice, ‘‘I am 
sorry I spoke back, sir.’’ And then 
all the girls began to cry and wipe their 
eyes with their aprons, while the master 
and Bob shook hands silently. From 
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that day and hour Bob Fraser would 
have slain any one offering to make 
trouble for the master, and Archibald 
Munro’s rule was firmly established. 

He was just and impartial in all his 
decisions, and absolute in his control; 
and besides, he had the rare faculty of 
awakening in his pupils an enthusiasm 
for work inside the school and for sports 
outside. 

But now he was holding himself in, 
and with set teeth keeping back the 
pain. ‘The week had been long and 
hot and trying, and this day had been 
the worst of all. Through the little 
dirty panes of the uncurtained windows 
the hot sun poured itself in a flood of 
quivering light all day long. Only an 
hour remained of the day, but that hour 
was to the master the hardest of all the 
week. The big boys were droning 
lazily over their books, the little boys, 


in the forms just below his desk, were’ 


bubbling over with spirits—spirits of 
whose origin there was no reasonable 
ground for doubt. 

Suddenly Hughie Murray, who was 
the minister’s boy, and a very special 
imp, held up his hand. 


‘‘ Well, Hughie,’’ said the master, 
for the tenth time within the hour re- 
plying to the signal. 

‘* Spelling-match! ’’ 

The master hesitated. It would be 
a vast relief, but it was a little like 
shirking. On all sides, however, hands 
went up in support of Hughie’s pro- 
posal, and having hesitated, he felt he 
must surrender or become terrifying at 
once. 

‘“Very well,’’ he said; ‘‘ Margaret 
Aird and Thomas Finch will act as 
captains.’’ At once there was a gleeful 
hubbub. Slates and books were slung 
into desks. 

‘““Order! or no_ spelling-match.”’ 
The alternative was awful enough to 
quiet even Hughie. 

The captains took their places on 
each side of the school, and with care- 
ful deliberation, began the selection of 
their men. Chivalry demanded that 
Margaret should have first choice. 
‘Hughie Murray!’’ called out Mar- 
garet; for Hughie, though only eight 
years old, had preternatural gifts in 
spelling, his mother’s training had done 
that for him. At four he knew every 
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Bible story by heart, and would tolerate 
no liberties with the text; at six he 
could read the third reader; at eight he 
was the best reader in the fifth; and to 
do him justice, he thought no better of 
himself for that. It was no trick to 
read. If he could only run, and climb, 
and swim, and dive, like the big boys, 
then he would indeed feel uplifted; but 
mere spelling and reading, ‘‘ Huh! that 
was nothing.”’ 

“*Ranald Macdonald !’’ called Thomas 
Finch, and a big, lanky boy of fifteen 
or sixteen rose and marched to his 
place. He was a boy one would look 
at twice. He was far from handsome. 
His face was long, and thin, and dark, 
with straight nose, and large mouth, 
and high cheek-bones; but he had fine 
black eyes, though they were fierce, 
and had a look in them that suggested 
the woods and the wild things that live 
there. But Ranald, though his attend- 
ance was spasmodic and dependent 
upon the suitability or otherwise of the 
weather for hunting, was the best speller 
in the school. 

For that reason Margaret would have 
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chosen him, and for another which she 
would not for worlds have confessed - 
even to herself. And do you think she 
would have called Ranald Macdonald 
to come and stand up beside her before 
all those boys? Not for the glory of 
winning the match and carrying the 
medal for a week. But how gladly 
would she have given up glory and 
medal for the joy of it, if she had dared. 

At length the choosing was over, and 
the school ranged in two opposing lines, 
with Margaret and Thomas at the head 
of their respective forces, and little 
Jessie MacRae and Johnny Aird, with 
a single big curl on the top of his head, 
at the foot. It was a point of honor 
that no’blood should be drawn at the 
first round. To Thomas, who had 
second choice, fell the right of giving 
the first word. So to little Jessie, at 
the foot, he gave ‘‘ Ox.”’ 

‘“Q-x, ox,’’ whispered Jessie, shyly 
dodging behind her neighbor. 

“‘In!’? said Margaret to Johnnie 


* Aird. 


‘«J-s, in,’’ said Johnnie, stoutly. 
‘Right!’ said the master, silencing 
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the shout of laughter. ‘‘ Next word.’’ 

With like gentle courtesies the battle 
began; but in the second round the 
little A, B, C’s were ruthlessly swept 
off the field with second-book words, 
and retired to their seats in supreme 
exultation, amid the applause of their 
fellows still left in the fight. After that 
there was no mercy. 

Steadily, and amid growing excite- 
ment, the lines grew less, till there 
were left on one side, Thomas, with 
Ranald supporting him, and on the 
other Margaret, with Hughie beside 
her, his face pale and his dark eyes 
blazing with the light of battle. 

Without varying fortune the fight 
wenton. Margaret, still serene, and with 
only a touch of color in her face, gave 
out her words with even voice, and 
spelled her opponent’s with calm delib- 
eration. Opposite her Thomas stood, 
stolid, slow, and wary. He had no 
nerves, and the only chance of catching 
him lay in lulling him off to sleep. 

They were now among the deadly 
words. 

‘““Parallelopiped!’’ challenged 
Hughie to Ranald, who met it easily, 
giving Margaret ‘‘ hyphen ”’ in return. 

‘‘H-y-p-h-e-n,’’ spelled Margaret, 
and then, with cunning carelessness, 
gave Thomas ‘‘heifer.’’ (‘‘ Hypher,”’ 
she called it.) 

Thomas took it lightly. 

‘* H-e-i-p-h-e-r.”’ 

Like lightning Hughie was upon him. 
‘* H-e-i-f-e-r.”’ 

‘ F-e-r,’’ shouted Thomas. The two 
yells came almost together. 

There was a deep silence. 
were turned upon the master. 

‘*T think Hughie was first,’’ he said, 
slowly. A great sigh swept over the 
school, and then a wave of applause. 
The master held up his hand. 

‘* But it was so very nearly a tie, that 
if Hughie is willing—”’ 

‘* Allright, sir,’’ cried Hughie, eager 
for more fight. 

But Thomas, in sullen rage, strode 
to his seat muttering, ‘‘ I was just as 
soon anyway.’’ Every one heard and 
waited, looking at the master. 

‘“'The match is over,’’ said the mas- 
ter, quietly. Great disappointment 
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immediately showed in every face. 

‘‘There is just one thing better than 
winning, and that is, taking defeat like 
aman.’’ His voice was grave, with 
just a touch of sadness. The children, 
sensitive to moods, as is the character- 
istic of children, felt the touch and sat 
subdued and silent. 

The master stood at the door watch- 
ing the children go down the slope to 
the road, till the forest hid them. 

‘* Well,’’ he muttered, stretching up 
his arms and drawing a great breath, 
‘it’s over for another week. A pretty 
near thing, though.”’ 


THE DEEPOLE 


Archibald Munro had a steady pur- 
pose in life—to play the man, and to 
allow no pain of his—and pain never 
left him long—to spoil his work, or to 
bring a shadow to the life of any other. 
It was this struggle for self-mastery that 
made him the man he was, and taught 
him the secrets of nobleness that he 
taught his pupils with their three ‘‘ R’s’’; 
and this was the best of his work for 
the Twentieth School. 

A mile straight south of the school 
stood the manse, which was Hughie's 
home; two miles straight west Ranald 
lived; and Thomas Finch two miles 
north; while the other lads ought 
to have taken some of the little paths 
that branched east from the main road. 
But this evening, with one accord, the 
boys chose a path that led from the 
schoolhouse clearing straight southwest 
through the forest. 

What a path that was! Beaten 
smooth with the passing of many bare 
feet, it wound through the brush and 
round the big pines, past the haunts of 
squirrels, black, gray and red, past fox 
holes and woodchuck holes, under birds’ 
nests and bee-trees, and best of all, it 
brought up at last at the Deep Hole, 
or ‘‘ Deepole,’’ as the boys called it. 

There were many reasons why the 
boys should have gone straight home. 
They were expected home. There were 
cows to get up from the pasture and to 
milk, potatoes that needed hoeing, gar- 
dens to weed, not to speak of messages 
and the like. But these were also ex- 
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cellent reasons why the boys should 
unanimously choose the cool, smooth- 
beaten, sweet-scented, shady path that 
wound and twisted through trees and 
brush, but led straight to the Deepole. 

On they went, a long, straggling, 
yelling line, down into the cedar swamp, 
splashing through the ‘‘ Little Crick ’’ 
and up again over the beech ridge, 
where, in the open woods, the path 
grew indistinct and was easy to lose; 
then again among the great pines, where 
the underbrush was so thick that you 
could not tell what might be just before, 
till they pulled up at the old Lumber 
Camp. ‘The boys always paused at the 
ruins of the old Lumber Camp. A ruin 
is ever a place of mystery, but to the 
old Lumber Camp attached an awful 
dread, for behind it, in the thickest part 
of the underbrush, stood the cabin of 
Alan Gorrach. 

Alan’s was a name of terror among 
all the small children of the section. 
Mothers hushed their crying with, 
‘* Alan Gorrach will get you.’”’ Alan 
was a small man, short in the legs, but 
with long, swinging, sinewy arms. He 
had a gypsy face, and tangled, long, 
black hair; and as he walked through 
the forest he might be heard talking to 
himself, with wild gesticulations. He 
was an itinerant cooper by trade, and 
made for the farmers’ wives their butter- 
tubs and butter-ladles, mincing-bowls 
and cogies, and for the men whip-stalks, 
axe handles, and the like. But in the 
boys’ eyes he was guilty of a horrible 
iniquity. He was a dog-killer. His 
chief business was the doing away 
with dogs of ill-repute in the country; 
vicious dogs, sheep-killing dogs, egg- 
sucking dogs, were committed to Alan’s 
dread custody and often he would be 
seen leading off his wretched victims to 
his den in the woods, whence they never 
returned. It was.a current report that 
he ate them, too. 

It was always part of the program 
in the exploring of the Lumber Camp 
for the big boys to steal down the path 
to Alan’s cabin, and peer fearfully 
through the brush, and then come rush- 
ing back to the little boys waiting in 
the clearing, and crying in terror-strick- 
en stage whispers, ‘‘ He’s coming! 
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He’s coming!’’ set off through the 
bush like hunted deer, followed by the 
panting train of youngsters, their small 
hearts thumping hard against their ribs. 

In a few minutes the pine woods, with 
its old Lumber Camp and Alan’s fear- 
some cabin, were left behind; and then 
down along the flats where the big elms 
were, and the tall ash-trees, the flying, 
panting line sped on in a final dash, for 
they could smell the river. In a mo- 
ment more they were at the Deepole. 

O! that Deepole! Where the big 
creek took a great sweep ’round before 
it tore over the rapids and down into 
the gorge. It was always in cool 
shade; the great fan-topped elm trees 
hung far out over it, and the alders and 
the willows edged its banks. How cool 
and clear the dark brown waters looked! 
And how beautiful the golden mottling 
on the smooth, flowing surface, where 
the sun rained down through the over- 
spreading elm boughs ! 

Not that the boys made note of all 
these delights accessory to the joys of 
the Deepole itself, but all these helped 
to weave the spell that the swimming- 
hole cast over them. Without the 
spreading elms, without the mottled, 
golden light upon the cool, deep waters, 
and without the distant roar of the lit- 
tle rapid and (the soft gurgle at the 
jam, the Deepole would still have been 
a place of purest delight, but I doubt if, 
without these, it would have stolen in 
among their day dreams in after years, 
on hot, dusty, weary days, with power 
to waken in them a vague pain and 
longing for the sweet, cool woods and 
the clear, brown waters. 

The last quarter of a mile was always 
a dead race, for it was a point of dis- 
tinction to be the first to plunge, and 
the last few seconds of the race were 
spent in the preliminaries of the disrob- 
ing. A single brace slipped off the 
shoulder, a flutter of a shirt over the 
head, a kick of the trousers and whoop! 
plunge! ‘‘ Hurrah! first in.”’ 

And then the little boys would dress. 
A simple process, but more difficult by 
far than the other, for the trousers 
would stick to the wet feet—no boy 
would dream of a towel, nor dare to be 
guilty of such a piece of ‘‘stuck-up- 
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ness ’’—and the shirt would get wrong 
side out, or would bundle round the 
neck, or would cling to the wet 
shoulders till they had to get on their 
knees almost to squirm into it. But 
that over, all was over. The brace, or 
if the buttons were still there, the braces 
were easily jerked up on the shoulders 
and there you were. Coats, boots and 
stockings were superfluous, collars and 
ties utterly despised. 

Then the little ones would gather on 
the grassy bank to watch the big ones 
get out, which was a process worth 
watching. 

‘Well, I’m going out, boys,’’ one 
would say. 

‘Oh, pshaw ! 

lunge !’’ 

‘Allright. But it’s the last, though.’’ 

Then a long stream of naked figures 
would scramble up the bank and rush 
for the last place. ‘‘ First out, last in,” 
was the rule, for the boys would much 
rather jump on some one else than be 
jumped on themselves. After the long 
line of naked figures had vanished into 
the boiling water, one would be seen 
quietly stealing out and up over the 
bank kicking his feet clean as he step- 
ped off the projecting root onto the 
grass, when plunk! a mud ball caught 
him, and back he must come. It took 
them full two hours to escape clean 
from the water, and woe betide the last 
boy out. On all sides stood boys, little 
and big, with mud balls ready to fling, 
till, out of sheer pity, he would be al- 
lowed to come forth clean. Then, when 
all were dressed, and blue and shiver- 
ing—for two amphibious hours, even 
on a July day, make one blue—more 
games would begin, leap-frog or tag, or 
jumping or climbing trees, till they 
were warm enough to set out for home. 

It was as the little ones were playing 
tag that Hughie came to grief. He was 
easily king of his company and led the 
game. Quick as a weasel, swift and 
wary, he was always the last to be 
caught. Around the trees, and out and 
in among the big boys, he led the 
chase, much to Tom Finch’s disgust, 
who had not forgotten the spelling- 
match incident. Not that he cared for 
the defeat, but he still felt the bite in 
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the master’s final words, and he carried 
a grudge against the boy who had been 
the occasion of his humiliation. 

‘*Keep off!’’ he cried, angrily, as 
Hughie swung himself round him. But 
Hughie paid no heed to Tom’s growl, 
unless,indeed, to repeat his offense, with 
the result that, as he flew off, Tom caught 
him a kick that hastened his flight and 
laid him flat on his back, amid the 
laughter of the boys. 

“Tom,” said Hughie, gMvely and 
slowly, so that they all stood listening, 
‘do you know what you kick like? ’’ 

The boys stood waiting. 

“A h-e-i-p-h-e-r.”’ 

In a moment Tom had him by the 
neck, and after a cuff or two sent him 
dying; with a warning to keep to him- 
self. 

But Hughie, with a saucy answer, 
was off again on his game, circling as 
near Tom Finch as he dared, and being 
as exasperating as possible, till Tom 
looked as if he would like a chance to 
pay him off. The chance came, for 
Hughie, leading the ‘‘tag,’’ came flying 
past Tom and toward the water. Hard- 
ly realizing what he was doing, Tom 
stuck out his foot and caught him fly- 
ing past, and before any one knew how 
it had happened, poor Hughie shot far 
out into the Deepole, lighting fair on 
his stomach. There was a great shout 
of laughter, but in a moment every one 
was calling, ‘‘Swim, Hughie!’ ‘‘K 
your hands down!’’ ‘‘Don’t splash 
like that, you fool!’’ ‘‘ Paddle under- 
neath!’’ But Hughie was far too ex- 
cited or too stunned by his fall to do 
anything but splash and sputter, and 
sink, and rise again, only to sink once 
more. Ina few moments the affair be- 
came serious. 

The small boys began to cry, and 
some of the bigger ones to undress, 
when there was a cry from the elm tree 
overhanging the water. 

“Run out that board, Don. Quick ! 

It was Ranald, who had been swing- 
ing up in the highest branches, and had 
seen what had happened, and was com- 
ing down from limb to limb like a 
squirrel. As he spoke, he dropped from 
the lowest limb into the water, close 
to where Hughie was splashing wildly. 
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In an instant, as he rose to the sur- 
face, Hughie's arms went around his 
neck and pulled his head under water. 
But he was up again,-and tugging at 
Hughie’s hands, he cried — 

‘‘ Don’t, Hughie! let go! Ill pull 
you out. Let go!’’ But Hughie, 
half-insensible with terror and with the 
water he had gulped in, clung with a 
death-grip. 

‘* Hughie! ’’ gasped Ranald, ‘‘you’ ll 
drown us both. Oh, Hughie, man, let 
me pull you out, can’t you?’”’ 

Something in the tone caught 
Hughie’s ear, and he loosed his hold, 
and Ranald, taking him under the chin, 
looked round for the board. 

By this time Don Cameron was in the 
water and working the board slowly 
toward the gasping boys. But nowa 
new danger threatened. The current 
had gradually carried them toward the 
log jam, under which the water sucked 
to the falls below. 

‘‘Hurry up, Don!”’ called out Ran- 
ald, anxiously. Then, feeling Hughie 
beginning to clutch again, he added, 
cheerily, ‘‘It’s all right. You'll get 
us.’’ But his face was gray and his 
eyes were staring, for over his shoulder 
he could see the jam and he could feel 
the suck of the water on his legs. 

“Oh, Ranald, you can’t do it,’’ sob- 
bed Hughie. ‘‘ Will I paddle under- 
neath ?”’ 

‘“Yes, yes, paddle hard, Hughie,’’ 
said Ranald, for the jam was at his back. 

But as he spoke there was a cry, 
‘*Ranald, catch it!’’ Over the slippery 
logs of the jam came Tom Finch push- 
ing out a plank. 

‘* Catch it!’’ he cried, ‘‘ I'll hold this 
end solid."’ And Ranald caught and 
held fast, and the boys on the bank 
gave a mighty shout. Soon Don came 
up with his board, and Tom, catching 
the end, hauled it up on the logs. 

‘“‘Hold steady there now!”’’ cried 
Tom, lying at full length upon the 
logs, ‘‘ we'll get you in a minute.” 

By this time the other boys had 
pulled a number of boards and planks 
out of the jam, and laying them across 
the logs made a kind of raft upon which 
the exhausted swimmers were gradually 
hauled, and then brought safe to shore. 
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‘“‘QOh, Ranald,’’ said Tom, almost 
weeping. ‘‘I didn’t mean to—I never 
thought—I'm awfully sorry.’’ 

‘Oh, pshaw!’’ said Ranald, who 
was taking off Hughie’s shirt prepara- 
tory to wringing it, ‘‘I know. Besides, 
it was you who pulled us out. You 
were doing your best, Don, but we would 
have gone under the jam but for Tom.”’ 

For ten minutes the boys stood going 
over again the various incidents in the 
recent dramatic scene, extolling the 
virtues of Ranald, Don and Thomas in 
turn, and imitating, with screams of 
laughter, Hughie’s gulps and splash- 
ings. It was their way of expressing 
their emotions of gratitude and joy, for 
Hughie was dearly loved by alb. 

As they were separating, Hughie 
whispered to Ranald, ‘‘Come home 
with me, Ranald. I want you.’’ And 
Ranald, looking down into the little 
white face, went. 

For some minutes Hughie followed 
Ranald in silence on a dog-trot, till 
they came to the pasture field. 

‘* Hold on, Ranald,’’ panted Hughie, 
putting on a spurt and coming up even. 

“Are you warm enough?’’ asked 
Ranald, looking down at the little 
flushed face. 

“You bet !’’ 

“Are you dry?”’ 

“Huh, huh.’’ 

‘‘Indeed you are not too dry,’’ said 
Ranald, feeling his wet shirt and 
trousers, ‘‘and your mother will be 
wondering.’’ 

“‘T'll tell her,’’ said Hughie, in a 
tone of exulting anticipation. 

‘* What!’ Ranald stood dead still. 

“Pll tell her,’’ replied Hughie. 
‘She'll be awful glad. And she’ll be 
awful thankful to you, Ranald. 

Ranald looked at him in amazement. 

“TI think I will jist be going back 
now,’’ he said, at length. But Hughie 
seized him. 

‘“*QOh, Ranald, you must come with 
me.”’ 

He had pictured himself telling his 
mother of Ranald’s exploit, and cover- 
ing his hero with glory. But this was 
the very thing that Ranald dreaded and 
hated, and was bound to prevent. 

‘You will not be going to the 
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Deepole again, I warrant you,’’ Ranald 
said, with emphasis. 

‘* Not go to the Deepole?’”’ ; 

‘No, indeed. Your mother will put 
an end to that sort of thing.’’ 

‘“*Mother! Why not?”’ 

‘‘She will not be wanting to have 
you drowned.’ 

Hughie laughed scornfully. ‘‘ You 
don’t know my mother. She’s not 
afraid of—of anything.’’ 

‘* But she will be telling your father.” 

This was a matter serious enough to 
give Hughie pause. His father might 
very likely forbid the Deepole. 

‘There is no need for telling,’’ sug- 
gested Ranald. ‘‘And I will just go 
in for a minute.” 

‘* Will you stay for supper?’’ 

Ranald shook his head. The manse 
kitchen was a bright place, and to see 
the minister's wife and to hear her talk 
was to Ranald pure delight. But then, 
Hughie might tell, and that would be 
too awful to bear. 

“Do, Ranald,”’ 
“Tl not tell.” 

‘«7’m not so sure.”’ 

‘«Sure as death !”’ 

Still Ranald hesitated. Hughie grew 
desperate. 

‘* God may kill me on the spot !’’ he 
cried, using the most binding of all 
oaths known to the boys. This was 
satisfactory, and Ranald went. 

But Hughie was not skilled in de- 
ceiving, and especially in deceiving his 
mother. ‘They were great friends, and 
Hughie shared all his secrets with her 
and knew that they were safe, unless 
they ought to be told. And so, when 
he caught sight of his mother waiting 
for him before the door, he left Ranald, 
and thrilling with the memory of the 
awful peril through which he had 
passed, rushed at her, and crying, ‘‘Oh, 
mother!’’ flung himself into her arms. 
‘‘T am so glad to see you again!’ 

‘““Why, Hughie, my boy, what’s the 
matter ?’’ said his mother, holding her 
arms tight about him. ‘‘ And you are 
all wet! What is it?’’ But Hughie 
held her fast, struggling with himself. 

‘© What is it?’’ she asked again, turn- 
ing to Ranald. ; 

‘« We were running pretty fast—and 
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it is a hot day—and—’’ But the clear 
gray-brown eyes were upon him, and 
Ranald found it difficult to go on. 

‘‘Qh, mother, you mustn’t ask!”’ 
cried Hughie; ‘‘I promised not to tell.” 

‘Not to tell me, Hughie?’’ The 
surprise in the voice was quite too much 
for Hughie. 

‘‘Oh, mother, we did not want to 
frighten you—and—I promised.’’ 

‘* Then you must keep your promise. 
Come away in, my boy. Come in, 
Ranald.”’ 

It was her boy’s first secret from her. 
Ranald saw the look of pain in the 
sweet face, and could not endure it. 

“It was just nothing, Mrs. Mur- 
ray,’’ he began. 

“‘ Did you promise, too, Ranald?’”’ 

‘““No, that I did not. And there is 
nothing much to tell, only Hughie fell 
into the Deepole and the boys pulled 
him out!’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother!’’ exclaimed Hughie, 
‘‘it was Ranald. He jumped right 
down from the tree right into the water, 
and kept me up. You told yourself, 
Ranald,’’ he continued, delighted to be 
relieved of his promise; and on he went 
to give his mother a description of the 
whole scene, while Ranald stood look- 
ing miserable and ashamed. 

‘“‘And Ranald was ashamed for me 
to tell you, and besides, he said you 
wouldn’t let me go to the Deepole again. 
But you will, won’t you, mother? 
And you won't tell father, will you?”’ 

The mother stood listening, with face 
growing whiter and whiter, till he was 
done. Then she stooped down over the 
eager face for some moments, whisper- 
ing, ‘‘ My darling, my darling,’’ and 
then coming to Ranald she held her 
hand on his shoulder for a moment, 
while she said, in a voice bravely strug- 
gling to be calm, ‘‘ God reward you, 
Ranald. God grant my boy may always 
have so good and brave a friend when 
he needs.”’ 

And from that day Ranald’s life was 
different, for he had bound to him by a 
tie that nothing could ever break, a 
friend whose influence followed him, 
and steadied and lifted him up to great- 
ness, long after the grave had hidden 
her from men’s sight. 
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ton MELIA BINGHAM—a the- 
WA Yen atrical paradox. In that brief 
f definition is summed up the 
results of a career which pro- 
aed) vides a unique and striking 
chapter in American stage history, a 
career that stands out as a pre-eminent 
example of success achieved in opposi- 
tion to all the conditions which are or- 
dinarily supposed to mark the progress 
of the player from comparative obscur- 
ity to the bright limelight of public 
favor; a career wherein each successive 
step points to a contradiction of those un- 
derlying causes that have come to-beac- 
cepted as essential to theatrical success. 
In a profession wherein the word suc- 
cess is so comprehensive as that of the 
player, these conditions must necessar- 
ily be open to some modification. Speak 
of the success of an actress and who 
shall say just what is meant? The 
“‘standing room’’ sign in front of a 
house where the star’s chief merit is an 
ability to sing a ‘‘coon’’ song would 
define the word satisfactorily to no small 
number of people. Granted that the 
success of a Duse or a Bernhardt repre- 
sents a higher type of success. The 
term cannot well be confined solely to 
such. If it should be, Miss Bingham, 
no matter how kindly the intention, 
would not come under the definition. 
It has been a common habit to refer 
to her as the actress-manager. A re- 
versal of the phrase would be neater in 
point of description, for, with her, 
business ability has transcended artistic 
attainment. Dramatic instinct and busi- 
ness tact seldom go hand in hand—in 
the American theater it has been a com- 
bination so rarely met with that we feel 
fully justified in terming it, in this case, 
a paradox. It is probably true that 
were Amelia Bingham a greater actress, 
she might be a less successful business 
woman—but the relative degree of the 
talents is not under discussion. 


AMELIA BINGHAM 
By ADOLPH KLAUBER 


With portrait of Amelia Bingham drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed as frontispiece to this magazine 


She did not make her professional 
bow ‘‘ carried on the stage as an infant ’’ 
in the arms of a theatrical parent. 
But she herself has told us that her 
father—a native of Hicksville, Ohio— 
was a strict Methodist, with the usual 
ideas as to where the theater leads to; 
that no member of her family, as far as 
she knew, had ever been within the 
walls of a playhouse, and that her mar- 
triage to Lloyd Bingham, an actor, 
brought unhappiness not only to her 
relatives, but to every soul in the town 
where the Smileys—her family name— 
had been esteemed and loved for years. 

But at this point Lloyd Bingham, 
the actor, comes into the picture. 
Matrimony having made these twain 
one, and Amelia being the stronger fig- 
ure—he forthwith comes under the spell 
of her contradictory spirit and likewise 
becomes—a paradox. He discards the 
sock and buskin, takes up the pen and 
ticker, and from the unknown actor 
develops into a comparatively success- 
ful speculator in Wall Street, able 
eventually to command sufficient capi- 
tal to make possible the realizations of 
his other half’s ambitions. 

Two little stories that came through 
the gossip of the profession seem worth 
repeating. The Smileys, I have been 
told, kept a hotel in Hicksville, where 
in his professional wanderings in the 
inevitable one-night stands, Lloyd Bing- 
ham happened to stay. In the dining- 
room he saw Amelia—radiant, smiling, 
flaxen-haired — and the heart of the 
lonely player went out to her at once. 
Actresses less fortunate in having some 
one to help make the way easier for them 
used to tell me when Amelia Bingham 
first came into notice, that to her hus- 
band she owed no small share of that 
publicity which means so much in 
her profession. Lloyd Bingham, ac- 
cording to these stories, his day in Wall 
Street finished, would make his appear- 


Amelia Bingham. 


ance in Broadway, a package of Amelia's 
pictures under his arm. Then to the 
haberdasher’s, the apothecary’s and to 
the various other shops where he was 
known he would wend his way, with a 
polite request that they display the pic- 
tures in their show-windows. 

In a purely individual artistic way 
Amelia Bingham has never done any- 
thing that calls for special comment. 
Some few parts she has played fairly 
well—no better than they might have 
been played by any number of women 
who are to-day in all likelihood walking 
Broadway seeking engagements; worse, 
decidedly, than they would have been 
played by a half-dozen actresses we 
might mention, whose names would 
sound unfamiliarly in the ears of most 
patrons of the theaters. Technically, 
Amelia Bingham is, as yet, a novice; 
the broad gamut of dramatic expression 
is silent to her touch. Her action is 
stilted, her reading affected. Where she 
has occasionally succeeded in striking 
a true note it has been, as in the first 
act of ‘‘A Modern Magdalen,’’ by rea- 
son of a personality by accident in ac- 
cord with the character the author has 
drawn. The blame for this must not 
fall entirely upon the actress’ shoulders 
—perhaps had the artistic instinct been 
as strong as the business one in her 
case, she might have overcome the evils 
of early and fallacious training. 

Her first experience was with McKee 
Rankin, and after a tour on the Pacific 
coast she found herself launched in 
““The Struggle for Life,’’ at the Peo- 
ple’s Theater, in the Bowery. It was 
about this time, I believe, that she 
realized what so many actors know— 
that success, no matter how emphatic, 
outside of New York, means practically 
nothing as tar as real professional ad- 
vancement is concerned. So all offers 
to tour were refused, with the grim de- 
termination on her part ‘‘ to be a lead- 
ing woman on Broadway in five years or 
quit the business.’’ Mark the words! 
Here is no resolution looking toward 
artistic progress, no determination ex- 
pressed to be a fine actress, but to be 
‘*a leading woman on Broadway.’’ And 
the two phrases are a long way from 
being synonymous. 
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It was while she was playing at the 
American Theater in repertoire that 
Charles Frohman saw and engaged her. 
And when a season or two later she ap- 
peared at Wallack’s in ‘‘At the White 
Horse Tavern,’’ and as the strangely 
impossible adventuress of ‘‘The 
Cuckoo,’’ she had become a fairly famil- 
iar figure to the New York public. Asa 
successor to Jessie Milward in ‘‘ His 
Excellency, the Governor,’’ at the 
Empire, she suffered by comparison 
with a very capable artist, but she 
was better adapted for the work re- 
quired of her in ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,”’ 
a melodrama of the conventionally flam- 
boyant type. 

In the fall of 1900 she felt prepared 
to undertake the plan of starting out as 
a producer herself, and once again 
her paradoxical bent asserted itself. A 
star—in the practical, modern accept- 
ance of the term—she selected a play 
which provided opportunities for half a 
dozen clever artists, whom she was 
pleased to group under the term ‘‘stock 
company.’’ One can hardly accept 
that phrase in the case of an organiza- 
tion that maintained its integrity less 
than two seasons. For that, however, 
Miss Bingham can hardly be held re- 
sponsible, as the tendency of modern 
theatrical effort is altogether in the line 
of rapid changes. 

Her best achievements, then, and 
those for which she is entitled to the 
thankful considerations of playgoers, 
are two. She accepted, after it had been 
generally refused by managers, ‘‘ The 
Climbers,’’ the best play Clyde Fitch 
has written, presenting it with a com- 
pany of very superior players. And 
though one may justly question the 
value of her more recent play, ‘‘“A Mod- 
ern Magdalen,’’ its production engaged 
the best cast of men, on the whole, seen 
in New York for a long period. 

Now, after a career of less than a . 
dozen years, Amelia Bingham finds 
herself in a position to manage several 
road companies, besides an organization 
with herself at its head. And in the 
light of past achievement it seems not 
too much to expect that her newest 
ambition—to have a theater of her 
ewn in New York—will be realized. 


AT THE RISING OF THE SUN 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


IRGINIA WINTHROP, (in her night- 

dress, without stockings and without a 

chaperone, was walking, at dawn, up 
the main street of the little town with Mar- 
shall Gordon, of Boston. To be sure, the 
nightdress was concealed beneath an opera- 
cloak of prodigious length, and the small, 
stockingless feet were covered by a pair of 
high-heeled French slippers; but the wearer 
of the cloak and sandals was far from satisfied. 
She knew, if her companion did not, that her 
costume was inadequate to the occasion. 

It was customary in the quiet town in which 
Virginia spent her summers with a relative 
for all the inhabitants to turn out hastily, and 
at all hours of the night or day, in response 
to the call of the-fire alarm. They had, poor 
things, no other way of amusing themselves. 
Being in Rome, Virginia was simply imitating 
the Romans. It is one thing, however, to 
steal half-dressed from a sleeping household 
in the dead of night, or in that dark moment 
that is said to precede the dawn, and quite 
another to return, an hour later, by the piti- 
less light of day. 

When Virginia, roused from a sound sleep 
by the clatter of the insistent gong, had pulled 
aside her curtain, the outer world had been 
of midnight blackness. To be sure, in the 
east there was a faint roseate glow that might 
have warned one accustomed to seeing the 
sun rise daily that the sheltering darkness was 
to be of short duration; but Virginia was not 
an early riser, and failed to notice the symp- 
toms. 

Without looking at her watch, she threw 
on her cloak, pulled on her slippers and ran 
lightly down the stairs to the street, where she 
joined a hurrying throng of villagers bent upon 
the same errand. 

A bright red glow toward the south indi- 
cated the direction of the fire, which seemed 
dangerously near; but fires are ever deceptive, 
and the distance to the burning building was 
fully a half mile further than it had at first 
appeared. Virginia, thrilled with the excite- 


ment of the moment, hurried on with the in- 
creasing crowd. 

The work of the village fire department 
was always crude and often ridiculous. Vir- 
ginia was watching with unholy delight a 
rubber-coated youth heroically hurling crock- 
ery from an upper window to the brick pave- 
ment beneath, when a voice that she had last 
heard in Massachusetts exclaimed :— 

‘““Why, Miss Winthrop! Is this really you? 
Am I to believe my eyes? I arrived by the 
early train less than ten minutes ago, and 
here I am face to face with you, of all people ! 
It’s a happy omen. I followed the crowd and 
came straight to you. But is it quite safe for 
you here? These volunteer firemen are apt 
to be reckless with their hose.” 

“Still,” said Virginia, with an embarrassed 
glance toward her unstockinged feet, ‘‘ there 
are times when too much hose is preferable 
to not enough. What brings you to this 
sleepy town?”’ 

‘“As if you didn’t know!” replied Gordon, 
with a tender glance. ‘‘Are you sure you 
won’t take cold without a hat?” 

“Oh,” thought Virginia with a sigh of re- 
lief, ‘‘I was so afraid he was going to say 
‘without stockings.’ Evidently he realizes 
that something is missing, but so long as he 
thinks it is only a hat, I’m safe.” 

“Business brought you, I suppose,’ said 
Virginia aloud. 

““Ves,’’ assented Gordon, ‘‘ business of 
great importance. What a delightful morn- 
ing itis! These spring days—”’ 

“ Morning!’ gasped Virginia. 
time is it, anyway?”’ 

‘* About four, I should imagine ; my watch 
has stopped. See how bright the sky is get- 
ting over there ; it will soon be daylight.”’ 

“Oh!?? exclaimed Virginia in dismay. ‘I 
supposed it was not later than midnight. I 
must go home at once. Iam staying at Mrs. 
Benton’s; you may come there to luncheon 
to-day if you like—she'll be glad to see you. 
No, no, you mustn’t think of walking home 


“© What 


Marginalia. 


with me. The fire isn’t half out. 
here and watch it.’’ 

But Gordon, who would have deserted a 
dozen conflagrations for Virginia, was not 
discouraged. 

“It isn’t much of a fire, and I shan’t know 
where to find you later if I don’t go with you 
now.” 

“It’s awfully far,’? demurred Virginia, 
glancing askance at a telltale white ruffle that 
showed at her wrist. ‘‘ I’d advise you to stay 
right here and rest. You must be tired after 
your long journey.” 

“A walk is just what I need,’’ said Gordon 
obtusely. ‘‘In fact, I think I really came 
here for the sole purpose of taking some such 
walk with you. That fire was distinctly prov- 


Do stay 


Sit 


“From your usual manner, a frigid some- 
thing that held me at arms length all last 
winter and kept me from saying the words—’’ 

“Would you mind keeping just one step 
ahead of me?’’ interrupted Virginia, whose 
eyes were glued with increasing horror upon 
two twinkling, triangular white spots that 
showed below the straps of her slippers. 
““You see, there are sometimes cows along 
this road and—and I think I should feel 
safer.’’ 

“T don’t see any,’’ said Gordon, glancing 
about. ‘As I was saying—’’ 

‘They're liable to dart out at any moment,”’ 
fibbed Virginia, keeping discreetly in Gor- 
don's shadow. ‘‘The cows here are so sud- 
den, you know; they rush out when one least 


“Uf you do look around, what happened to Lot’s wife won't be a circumstance.” 


idential, wasn’t it? 
fires?” 

“Every one. It’s the only excitement we 
have here,’’ said Virginia, walking where the 
grass grew thickest and hoping that there 
were no snakes. ‘‘Do notice the scenery. 
How odd the trees appear in the half light! 
Just look at the sky.”’ 

“Td rather look at you,’’ replied Gordon, 
suiting the action to the word. ‘You are 
beautiful this morning—indeed, you are 
always beautiful; but to-day you seem some- 
how different—more approachable, perhaps. 
I'll confess I have sometimes been a little 
afraid of you, but this morning there is some- 
thing lacking—”’ 

“‘Oh, heavens! 
Virginia. 


Do you go to all the 


My stockings!” thought 


expects it. There, that’s better, but oh, do 
please walk faster, its getting lighter—I mean 
it’s nearer time for the cows—”’ 

“Td do anything for you,” averred Gordon, 
obligingly quickening his pace, ‘‘ but how am 
I to say the words I came so far to say if Iam 
compelled to rush along in this absurd fashion, 
with you tagging at my heels?” 

‘©Couldn’t you say them when you come to 
luncheon?’’ faltered Virginia. ‘‘I should 
really love to hear anything you’d like to say, 
this noon.”’ 

‘You blessed girl! ’’ cried Gordon, od ba 
short and wheeling about, with outstretche 
arms. ‘* Do you mean—”’ 

Virginia skipped dexterously behind him. 
“ Marshall Gonlon !”’ said she, ‘‘ widZ you go 
on?”’ 
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“That’s what I’m trying to do,’’ said the 
man, wheeling again. ‘‘ Virginia, I love you. I 
came here to ask you to marry me. Will you?”’ 

‘Yes, yes,” said Virginia, again taking re- 
fuge behind Gordon’s broad back. ‘‘I’Il do 
anything if you'll just walk straight ahead as 
fast as you can and not look round or ask 
questions. I'll explain later— when we're 
married, perhaps. But if you don’t go fast, 
and if you do look around—well, what hap- 
pened to Lot’s wife won’t be a circumstance 
to what will happen to you.” 


Gordon wisely obeyed ; and just as the sun 
reached the horizon, Mrs. Benton's door closed 
discreetly upon Virginia. 

‘‘You see, Mrs. Benton,” explained Vir- 
ginia later in the day, ‘‘I’ve always vowed I 
wouldn’t accept the very first man that hap- 
pened to ask me, so I've been holding him 
off all winter, to give the others a chance.”’ 

“Did they take it?” eee 

‘‘ They haven’t so far,” admitted Virginia, 
and I should never have given in this time if 
I had had my stockings on.” 


THE POET’S SOCIAL GUIDE 


When dining out, if you should find 
A lady on your right, 

And fem on your left, as well, 
It’s not considered quite 

The proper thing to concentrate 
Upon your mastication, 

And thus to leave the damsels twain 
To silent rumination. 


THE REASON 


The reason for this curious rule, 
I take it, without question, 

Is this: unless you talk a bit 

’Twill bring on indigestion. 


In walking, if.you meet a maid, 
Wife, widow, divorcée. 

And if she smiles in passing you, 
As one who says, ‘‘ Good day!’ 

A gentleman will always lift 
His hat with graceful mien, 

Not grudgingly, but as above, 
That his whole head be seen. 


THE REASON 


The hat is raised that we may see 
If he is bald or not; 

Though she removes nor hat nor switch 
From off her vacant spot. 


W. W. WHITELOCE. 


HE one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
more or less, of the bustling Western 
city which we shall immortalize as 

Boomopolis woke up one morning to find 
staring them in the face from every dead wall 
and billboard within the city limits, and from 
the want columns of the half-dozen local 
dailies the following cabalistic sentence in the 
biggest and blackest of job type :— 


har wi Seo pickle ott ma ate tor - 
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No signature, no address, nothing to indi- 
cate who wanted the felines nor where they 
were to be delivered and the cash collected. 
Simply the tantalizing and indefinite an- 
nouncement above quoted. 

The public curiosity was aroused at once, 
and for several days thereafter the weather, 
politics, society gossip, the Schley-Sampson 
controversy, our duty in the Philippines, the 
question as to the identity of the party who 
struck the late William Patterson, all were 
relegated to the background by something of 
far more vital and immediate importance— 
the burning question as to who was responsi- 
ble for the cat advertisement, and whether it 
would turn out to be a bona-fide business 
proposition or only the work of some practical 
and irresponsible joker of the vicinity. 


CASH FOR CATS!!! 


N.B. Dont OROWN YouR CATS OR GIVE THEM 


If the advertisement was a joke it was cer- 
tainly an expensive one, and the point of the 
intended witticism was so effectually con- 
cealed that no one, except perhaps the joker 
himself, was able to guess what it was. 

But then the question arose, if the adver- 
tiser meant business and was really anxious 
to acquire a stock of cats in exchange for 
cash, why had he neglected to give his name 
and the location of his office? 

As the notices, no matter where they had 
appeared, on billboards and fences, or in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers, all 
read in the same way, the omission evidently 
was by design and not through oversight or 
accident. 

Inquiries made at the offices of the various 
journals in which the announcement had been 
printed failed to elicit any information re- 
garding the person or persons who had pro- 
cured its insertion. ‘ 

The advertisement in question had been re- 
ceived, pad for and published in the regular 
order of business, said the newspaper mana- 
gers, curtly, but the name of the advertiser 
concerned himself chiefly at present. If he 
wished his name and whereabouts to become 
public property he would doubtless use his 
own methods and choose his own time for 
making them known. 

The parties who had printed and distributed 
the posters were equally non-communicative. 
And so, right on the threshold of the investi- 
gation, the cutiosity-mongers were foiled. 
For one whole week they fumed and fretted, 
wearing out their stock of gray matter in vain 
surmisings regarding the authorship and hid- 
den meaning of the anonymous advertise- 
ments. Then, just as the public curiosity be- 
gan to show signs of flagging, fresh fuel was 
added to the flames by the following an- 
nouncement, which appeared just as myster- 
iously as its predecessor, one morning, in the 
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newspaper advertising columns and scattered 
far and wide on billboards and blank walls 
throughout the city and suburbs :— 


“CASH! CASH!! 
““CASH FOR CATS!!! 


““N. B.—Don't drown your cats or give 
them away. Wait for the cash!” 


The puzzle was still as far from a solution 
asever. The joke—if joke it was—was evi- 
dently a serial, ‘‘ to be continued in our next.”’ 

There are very few people, however, who 
admire that sort of humor, and the anony- 
mous instigator of the cat ‘‘ads’’ and posters 
was called some decidedly uncomplimentary 
names during the next few days after the 
second series of his aggravating announce- 
ments appeared. 

Some set him down as a pestiferous crank, 
others as a harmless idiot with more money 
than brains, and wondered why his friends 
didn’t have him placed in some reliable asy- 
lum, while still others sized him up as a 
shrewd, wide-awake schemer with some skil- 
fully-laid, money-making plot under way 
which would be developed in due time. 

Perhaps, some said, his plan 
was to boom the circulation of 
the papers in which his peculiar 
‘‘ads’’ appeared. Others ar- 
gued that the advertiser was 
probably a wealthy victim of 
} insomnia, caused by backyard 
prowlers, and he was shrewdly 
endeavoring to spread abroad 
the idea that cats were valuable, 
so that people would keep them 
at home nights and allow him 
to get some sleep. 

For two weeks the public was 
kept guessing, and then the cat 
was let out of the bag at last! 
The notices already quoted ap- 
peared once more in advertising 
columns and on trees, fences 
and buildings—everywhere that 
the law allowed, and in some 
places that it didn’t—with an 
important addition. 

The ‘‘ad”’ in its completed 
form read as follows :— 


“CATS! CATS!! 
‘““CASH FOR CATS!!! 


““so0 cents each paid for cats 
delivered at our place of busi- 
ness in the old skating rink 
building, Main and Franklin 
streets, Boomopolis. Office 
hours 7.30 A. M. to 8.30 P. M. 
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‘Bring on your cats! The more the mer- 
rier! ‘Cash for Cats’ is our trade-mark and 
inotto, and we are absolutely the only firm on 
earth that is doing business on that basis. 
Don’t forget that we pay cash on delivery. 

‘“Cats! Cats! Cash for Cats ! 


“ORIENTAL CAT COMPANY (Limited). 


‘‘ JOHN Q. Huss, President; 
P. JACKSON TuBBs, Secretary and Treasurer.” 


One of the first of the citizens of Boomop- 
olis to call at the old rink building (with a 
half-starved feline under his arm) to ascertain 
if the good news could be true that cats and 
half-dollars were interchangeable commodi- 
ties, was Stumpy Jones, and he came flying 
back almost out of breath and reported to ‘‘ de 
gang ’’ as follows :— 

“Yep! ’Tain’t no fairy story, fellers! 
Dey’re buyin’ de cats all right, an’ here’s de 
chink to prove it! Dey’ve got de hull plaguey 
rink covered with big signs sayin’ to bring on 
yer cats an’ git de rocks. Bet yer boots I'll 
do it, too, fast as I capture one of "em. Cats 
at fifty cents a piece beats sellin’ papers or 
blackin’ boots all holler.’’ 

From that time on Stumpy devoted his 
waking moments chiefly to the cat industry, 
deriving quite a revenue therefrom, as did 
many Jther future business men and capital- 
ists of Boomopolis. In less than a fortnight 
every vagrant feline within the city limits had 
been rounded up and turned into cash at the 
receiving department of the Oriental Cat 
Company, in the sprawling edifice which for- 
merly did duty as a skating rink. 

And the cats that came in were not all 
vagrants either. Many a servant girl was not 
above adding a casual dollar or so to her in- 
come by disposing of the family pets, or pests, 
as she considered them, which were continu- 
ally snooping into things or lying around un- 
der her feet. Householders, too, in many in- 
stances brought in their own cats or the 
neighbor’s just as it chanced to happen, and 
furtively exchanged them for current coin of 
the realm. Men drove in from the suburbs 
and nearby villages with whole wagon loads 
of cats, crated up and ready for delivery at 
fifty cents a head. 

In fact, for two weeks it simply rained cats 
around that old-time skating rink, now the 
headquarters of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited). All they had to do was to hand in 
their four-legged, fur-clad voucher and the 
money was promptly forthcoming. And the 
cashier of the Oriental Cat Company (Limited) 
was not at all particular either. Anything in 
the shape of a cat would do. All he insisted 
on was that the cat must be alive. He drew 
the line at dead ones. 

When questioned as to what they were going 


Marginalia. 


to do with so many cats the 
affable peraens, and the 
equally obliging secretary and 
treasurer of the company re- 
plied that they expected to 
find a market for them in 
China, hence the title Oriental 
Cat Company. In certain sec- 
tions of the Flowery Kingdom 
felines were very scarce and 
would command high prices 
—especially if they were good 
mousers and rat-catchers. An 
active, able-bodied cat would 
almost bring its weight in sil- 
ver in some parts of China, 
and as millions of people there 
required cats the market was 
practically unlimited. The 
Oriental Cat Company (Limit- 
ed) had organized for the pur- 
pose of supplying that market 
and they proposed doing so. 

Three weeks rolled by— 
three busy, bustling weeks for 
the Oriental Cat Company and 
its officers and hired assistants. 
Boomopolis and the country 
round about had been pumped 
dry of cats. You couldn’t have 
found another one of the ani- 
mals with a fine-toothed comb 
—not a solitary cat. All had 
been swept into the remorse- 
less maw of the Oriental Cat 
Company (Limited). 

Cats by the score, hundreds 
and thousands had been taken 
in and paid for by the smiling 
and ubiquitous officials and 
employees of said company, but, strange to 
say, none had been shipped away. Not a cat. 
They were all still being housed and fed in the 
old rink on Main street, and many a crippled, 
broken-down horse worthy of a better fate 
found its way thither to be cut up into ‘‘cat’s 
meat”? and distributed to a drove of hungry 
felines. : 

Some days passed without any move being 


made on the part of the Cat Com- 
pany, and then F pres as they had 
begun talking of getting the ani- 
mals ready for shipment a plague 
of rats suddenly broke out in 
Boomopolis. Nobody seemed to 
know where they all came from, 
but there they were as thick as 
beaux around a pretty girl, or 
mosquitoes in a Jersey swamp. 
And they were about the fiercest 
and hungriest rodents that ever 
pestered a community at that. 
Nothing, apparently, was safe from their 
attacks. They invaded cellars, stores, ware- 
houses, public buildings, private buildings, 
the mansions of the rich and the tenements of 


the r; every place, in fact, where they 
could find anything worth eating or worth 
destroying. 


In the midst of the inundation the people 
suddenly bethought themselves of cats. Cats 
were what was needed, and they were needed 
at once | 

But where were they to be had, unless per- 
chance the Oriental Cat Company (Limited) 
could be induced to sacrifice their stock after 
taking such trouble to get it together ? 

It seemed almost providential that the rat 
epidemic happened to break out while the 
cats were yet within reach, instead of being en 
route to China, as they might have been a few 
days later. 

The cats were still in the city, and their as- 
sistance was urgently needed in the present 
crisis. 

With one accord the populace began storm- 
ing the doors of the Oriental Cat Company 
(Limited), and demanding cats. ‘Cats! cats! 
We must have cats!’’ was the cry, and the 
public-spirited president of the cat company 
aforesaid, sitting in his snug office, heard the 
call and rose to the occasion. 

“Cats? Certainly,’’ said Mr. Hubbs in the 
blandest of accents. ‘Sell ’em if anybody 
wants'em. Mr. Tubbs hang out a sign. 

‘“May look a little steep, gentlemen, but 
that is what they would bring in China. Hate 
to disappoint our customers there, but have 
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to do it, I suppose, seeing the cats are badly 
needed here in the present emergency. Got that 
sign, Mr. Tubbs? All right; hang ’er out.” 

And the sign in question was promptly 
swung to the breeze. 


Precisely one week later Messrs. Hubbs & 
Tubbs, the obliging officials of the Oriental 
Cat Company (Limited) closed up their now 
catless and deserted place of business in the 
old rink at the corner of Main and Franklin 
streets, Boomopolis, and bade farewell forever 
to that growing Western city, taking their 
departure via the night express for the East. 

Snugly ensconced in a quiet corner of the 
smoker, the erstwhile president of the Orient- 
al Cat Company (Limited)—now gone out of 
business—bit off the end of a fifteen-cent ci- 
gar, handed its mate to his companies and 
after lighting up said between puffs:— 

“Didn’t forget (puff) anything in your 
hurry to-night, did you, Tubbs?” 

‘‘Guess not,’’ was the laconic reply. 


The inertia of a pig. 
Copyright, 1g02, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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‘*Got the satchel with the (puff) collateral 
in it all right, have you?” 

“Betcher life! Sha’n't lose my grip on 
that.” 

‘Tear up the freight bill from Chicago for 
the two cars of (puff) live stock in crates? 
They may (puff) smell a rat if you didn’t.” 

‘‘Did better than that. Burnt it.” 

“That’s good (puff), Er—I (puff}—lI’ve 
just been thinking that we’ve made pretty 
(puff) fair day’s wages for the past two 
months, eh?”’ 

‘“ Well, yes,”’ frankly admitted the worthy 
Mr. Tubbs, with a knowing wink, ‘‘I have 
seen the time that I’ve worked for less.’’ 


This seems to be the Bropet place to drop 
the curtain, but before doing so we cannot 
refrain from recording the wittily-expressed 
opinion of Michael O’Shaughnessy, ex-em- 
ployee of the Oriental Cat Company, in regard 
to its founders. 

“Well, byes,’? he remarked calmly, ‘‘ Oi 
don’t want to say anythin’ ag’inst me old em- 
ployers—they always used me well an Oi got 
me pay all right—but bechune you an’ me an’ 
the lamppost thim two lads, Hubbs an’ Tubbs, 
wuz jest about the slickest pair that ever kem 
down the pike. Mighty lucky thing fer 
Boomopolis ’t wa’nt beef critters on the hoof 
or elephants they cornered stid of cats.”’ 


Man proposes— 


T is good news for Americans that Elea- 
I nora Duse has been prevailed on to give 

one hundred performances here during 
her coming tour, instead of fifty which she 
previously set as her limit. 

She is expected to open her tour in Boston 
on October 20th, and will give there, for the 
first time in an English-speaking country, the 
elaborate production of Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio’s ‘‘Francesca da =e 
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lish translation by Arthur Symons will be 
published immediately, so that American 
playgoers may have an opportunity to fantil- 
iarize themselves with the work before its 
production on our stage. 

William Heinemann writes to the American 
publishers : ‘‘ Whether ‘ Francesca’ will be a 
second ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ I am not able to 
say. It is the play of a man with a very great 
reputation, and it is 


Rimini.” 

Senora Duse was un- 
able to produce this 
play in London during 
the ‘‘ season ’’ because 
of her inability to se- 
cure a theater at the 
time of the expected 
coronation of the 
king. It seems that 
Rejane had to be sat- 
isfied with a suburban 
theater, because of the 
congested condition of 
theatrical London at 
the time. ‘‘Francesca’’ 
will, therefore, not be 
produced in England 
until Duse’s return 
from America. 

D’Annunzio writes 
that on the first pro- 
duction of the play in 
Rome much difficulty 
was caused by defects 
in the scenery, result- 
ing ina period of near- 
ly six hours for the 
first acting of the play, 
which naturally dis- 

uieted the Roman au- 


] presented by certainly 
the greatest living ac- 
tress. What I have 
read of it leads me to 
believe that it is a 
very, very fine work 
and may in time be- 
come a classic.’’ 


oo 


A few of ‘‘The Mis- 
haps of an Automobil- 
ist,’’ the book of 
sketches by D. C. 
Falls, which is soon to 
appear, are shown on 

ge 516. In the book 
itself the drawings are 
to be reproduced in 
colors, and for the 
greater satisfaction of 
the public, each large 
sketch will be follow- 
ed by a smaller one, a 
sequel to show what 
really happened to the 
automobilists. There 
will be verses, too, for 
each of the drawings 
on the lines of those 
designed to go under 


dience. Subsequently 
the play was given with the greatest success 
throughout Italy, and D’Annunzio wrote to 
an English friend: ‘‘A Florence, A Turin et 
notamment 4 Bologne la Francesca a souleyée 
le plus chaud enthousiasme.” 

‘Francesca ’’ is to be the piece de resistance 
of Duse’s entire American tour, and an Eng- 


the upper left hand cut 
Mes pins the man in disguise remarks to the 
girl :-— 
I should judge, dear Mary Lou, 
That this is you ; 
If it be true 
Then kindly give the countersign, 
Assuring me that you are mine, 
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Eden Phill- 
potts regards 
“The River’”’ 
as a very im- 
portant part of 
his life work. 
He writes in a 
most interest- 
ing manner 
relative to this 


A Dartmoor Village. 


of his, and as 
to his methods in general: ‘‘There are no 
novelists to be called absolutely in the first 
class among living writers if we may judge by 
a careful study in comparative literature. 
Useful work, not great work, is being done 
by the writers of this generation, but the best 
among them appear to me to be specialists. 
The world is not their oyster, as it is of a 
Shakespeare or a Bal- - 


chef ad’oeuvre- 
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sort are written 
actually with 
the scenes be- 
fore me. I make 
two or three 
careful word 
sketches of a 
place, of a sky, 
of a change of 
weather, of a 
dawn or a 
storm; and then 
I select the best or blend what seems alive in 
each. The great storm in ‘The River’ I was 
privileged to see and record with careful 
notes while it actually unfolded itself before 
my eyes. 

‘““My storm in ‘Lying Prophets’ I did not 
see, but I studied the region of it carefully 
and wrote it from the reports in the journals. 

“Tt may be slightly 


Dartmoor Streamlet. 


zac, but they take a 
spot upon it and en- 
dedvor to give us a 
just and true picture 
of human nature as it 
appears on that spot. 
“*T have set myself 
the task of portraying 
the country folk of 
Dartmoor in Devon, 
and in such novelsas I 
shall write it is my 
ambition to leave a 
fairly accurate record 
of that class. In ‘The 
River,’ I endeavor to 
show how Dart, the 
first river of the dis- 
trict, the name-river 
of the Moor, leaves 
itsinfluence on human 
lives. I try to show 
that consciously or un- 
consciously this ever- 
changing yet change- 
less thing exercises a 
real force on the men 
and women that dwell 
beside it, and I at- 
tempt to reveal its moods and whims, its dan- 
gers and its loveliness, its smiles and its ter- 
rific storms. ‘The River’ is concerned with 
a very central region of ‘the Dartmoors.’ 
Dart, indeed, rises in the central waste 
and runs through most lonely fastnesses 
before she enters the ‘in-country.’ Amid 
these sequestered wastes my story begins. 
‘As. ‘top my 
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J) interesting to say that 
I find environment the 
keynote of my stories. 
I do not see my people 
and then take them 
to this or that district 
of Dartmoor, but I see 
the land with its varied 
conditions of desert 
and fallow, rivers and 
high tors, and then 
my people rise into 
consciousness and be- 
gin to move on the 
ace of the earth and 
go their way.” 

Nothing, we think, 
could appeal more 
strongly to discrimin- 
ating lovers of good 
literature, as contrast- 
ed with the ‘‘ popular 
noyel,’’ than these 
words of the author of 
“Children of the 
Mist.’’ 

moan 


The great success of 
Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘Senator North’’ and 
“The Conqueror’? has brought about a re- 
vival of interest in her earlier novels, and a 
new edition of ‘A Whirl Asunder ”’ is promised 
for early publication. 

This is a story of California, and has for its 
scene the region of the great red-wood for- 
ests, bringing in incidentally the mid summer 


methods, I have 
little to say of any 
general interest. 
One fact, how- 
ever, may be 
worth noting. I 
hold it vital to do 
all scene painting 
from Nature di- 
rectly, and all my 
attempts of that 


Jinks ceremony 
| of the famous 
Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco. 
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Alfred Henry 
Lewis has wisely 
decided to con- 
tinue to use the 
word ‘*Wolf- 
ville” in naming 


Men, Women and Books. 


his new volume, which is to be a companion 
to ‘‘ Wolfville’? and ‘‘ Wolfville Days,” and 
the title is, therefore, to be ‘‘ Wolfville 
Nights.”’ 

Mr. Lewis seems to have found a vein of 
ore that becomes richer as he follows it. His 
recent literary experience has enabled him 
to get the best possible results from his mate- 
rial, and he possesses a virility and an origin- 
ality that are rare, even though numerous 
writers on the rough life of the West have at- 
tempted to rival the author of ‘‘ Wolfville,’’ 
and his only peer in the field—-Bret Harte. 
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Miss Beatrice Hanscom, whose volume of 
verse, ‘‘ Love, Laurels and Laughter,’’ is soon 
to be published in dainty form, 
resides in Marquette, Michigan, 
and has been for many years a 
contributor to the leading mag- 
azines, 

Some idea of the grace and 
charm shown in her work may 
be gained from the following 
few verses of her poem entitled 
“The Old Collector” : 


His walls are decked with maid- 
ens fair— 

A Henner with rich 
hair; 

A Reynolds with the stately air 
That fits a beauty ; 
There glanced a Greuze with 

girlish grace, 


auburn 
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ties. In the beginning of womanhood, after 
a brief social experience in Washington, she 
is thrown upon her own resources, is forced 
to think and act for herself. She tries to solve 
her life problem by marrying a man for his 
money. She gets a severe lesson and profits 
by it according to her lights, which are 
neither low nor high, but very human. For 
the ideal of dependence upon the bounty of a 
man she substitutes the ideal of freedom and 
self-dependence. She meets the temptations 
that inevitably beset, especially in New York 
and Paris, the young woman of attractive per- 
sonality and of no restraint except such as her 
intelligence and well-bred instinct place upon 
her. She comes to know the world much as 
aman knows it. She develops a womanhood 
that is sweet and strong and fem- 
inine, without a touch of the 
masculine, yet in sharp contrast 
to the conventional ideal. 

The action is swift and vivid. 
The book is in no sense a prob- 
lem novel, but a romance woven 
of the materials that make up 
the life of American men and 
women in town and in country 
to-day. Itisa frank story, but it 
is a clean story, and in the tell- 
ing there are no long and ted- 
ious descriptions or embroider- 
ings, no irrelevant episodes. 
The aim has been to present a 
picture of American life clearly 
and sincerely. 

=< 


And yonder, with the strong, 
calm face, 
The peasant-sister of her race, 
Whose life is duty. 


I used to love to see him pass 
His fingers o’er some rare old glass. 
He never took delight ev masse ; 
He loved each treasure ; 
The precious bronzes from Japan, 
The rugs from towered Ispahan, 
His rose-tint Sevres, his famous fan— 
Each had its pleasure. 
=_—w<=_ 


Arthur W. Marchmont, the author of ‘In 
the Name of a Woman,” ‘‘A Dash for a 
Throne,’’ ‘‘ Sarita the Carlist,’’ etc., has been 
making his first visit to America, where his 
novels have gained for him even a larger circle 
of readers than in his own country. 

An edition of fifteen thousand copies of ‘In 
the Name of a Woman,” in paper covers, has 
just been sold, in addition to the large sales 
of the novel in cloth. 

—=—=—"=— 


The new novel promised for publication 
this autumn by David Graham Phillips, the 
author of ‘‘The Great God Success’? and 
‘‘Her Serene Highness,’ is to be called “A 
Woman Ventures.” 

This is said to be the romance of an Ameri- 
can girl, young, beautiful, full of charm, 
fearless and contemptuous of conventionali- 
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Hundreds of thousands of 
children have jingled the lines about Mary and 
her little lamb, but few ever knew that the 
verses were founded on fact. A little book 
showing that thisis the case is to be published 
under the title of ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb, 
the True Story of the Real Mary and the Real 
Lamb.’’ Mary Sawyer was the little girl, and 
her birthplace was in the town of Sterling, 
Worcester County, Mass., where she went to 
school, followed by the lamb. The old house 
where she was born still stands. The truthful- 
ness of the narrative is subscribed and sworn to 
by a relative of Mary Sawyer now living in the 
same house where Mary was born, and a por- 
trait is given of the heroine, showing her as an 
old woman. The book is to be profusely illus- 
trated after drawings showing the scenes of the 
story, and is to contain the complete verses of 
the poem, with illustra- 
tions for these as well, 
while an unusually novel 
and appropriate binding 
is promised. 
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The prevalent craze 
for ping pong could hard- 
ly escape being depicted 
seriously by a good art- 
ist, while, of course, it is 
constantly being treated 
humorously by illustrat- 
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ors good and bad. Some admirable ping-pong 
drawings in color have been made by William 
J. Hurlbut, which combine sentiment with 
accuracy and a certain charm, and these are 
to be published in calendar form and as sepa- 
rate pictures in time for the holiday season. 
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Miss Annie T. Colcock, the author of ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Tudor, is a South Carolinian, the 
daughter of a Con- 
federate veteran and 
a lineal descendant 
of the first English 
settler in the colony 
that is now her na- 
tive State. 

When her publish- 
ers asked for her 
photograph she ans- 
wered that she had 
never had the ‘ pho- 
tograph habit,’’ and 
that the latest like- 
ness of ker is one 
that was taken when 
she was studying art 
in Spain—a photo- 
gragh taken en /a 
mantilla, as Miss Col- 
cock was dressed by 
her Spanish friends 
for her first, and last, 
bull fight. 

In addition to 
‘““Margaret Tudor,’’ 
this brilliant young 
Southern writer has published short stories in 
various magazines, and is now at work on a 


new novel. 
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Of all the stories published in the Pocket 
Magazine (now merged with FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY), none attracted more 
attention than ‘‘ The Foray of the Hendrik 
Hudson,’ A Tale of ’54,”’ by Frank Mackenzie 
Savile. This was one of the longest stories 
printed in the Pocket, and after its appearance 
in the magazine it was used serially in many 
of the leading newspapers of the country. 

The demands for 1t have been so great that 
its publishers have decided to bring out an 
edition in book form uniform with 
that of ‘‘ Margaret Tudor.’’ 


—" 


Among the many ways that have 
been devised for raising money for 
the coronation gifts to the London 
hospitals is a plan for the sale of sets 
of the royal book plates. King Ed- 
ward has given permission to have 
copies of the book plates made, and 
accordingly fifty sets will be struck 
off and sold for $42.00 each. Jn 
each set are three plates, differing 
in size, shape and design. ‘The 
one of which a cut is given on this 
page is that used in the Windsor 
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Book Plate of King 
Edward VII. 


Library. The plate was made for Queen Vic- 
toria in 1898, and has merely had the initials 
on it changed to suit the present king. 
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Samuel H. Church’s most important work 
of fiction, already announced under the title 
of ‘‘ Penruddock of the White Lambs,’’ opens 
in Holland at the Duke of Newcastle’s house 
among hungry men and women of the Cava- 
lier party, and gives 
an interesting pic- 
ture of the troubles 
of the followers of 
King Charles, and 
the light - hearted 
manner in which new 
expedients were 
devised to keep 
body and soul to- 
gether. The scene 
soon shifts to Eng- 
land, and the story 
goes on rapidly to- 
ward a great climax, 
with a plot to assas- 
sinate Cromwell, 
formed with the con- 
nivance of young 
Charles Stuart. 

An especially in- 
teresting part of the 
romance to Ameri- 
cans, however, is that 
having to do with 
the adventures of 
Penruddock and the 
Puritan girl, who is the heroine of the tale, 
and who comes to America. 


= <= 


“Cats and All About Them” is the com- 
rehensive title of a new, practical handbook 
or cat lovers and cat fanciers announced for 

immediate publication. This is to contain 
chapters on breeds and varieties, care and 
management, breeding and exhibiting, and 
others on the diseases of the cat and the rem- 
edies therefor, together with remarks on 
“Cat Clubs’”’ and ‘‘Cat Homes,’’ and a col- 
lection of miscellaneous hints. It is to em- 
body the results of a life experience with cats 
by the author, Miss Frances Simpson, a high 
authority, whose thorough sympa- 
thy with her subject, and whose 
use of language easily understood, 
should result in a satisfactory work 
for those interested in this domes- 


tic animal. 
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Among the best historical works 
by the late Sir Walter Besant are 
‘““Westminster’’ and ‘‘ South Lon- 
don,’’ which were most carefully 
and richly illustrated. In the au- 
tumn new editions will be in readi- 
ness at about half former prices, al- 
though all the fac-similies of quaint 
old documents and missals in the 
first editions will be preserved. 
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HICAGO beef—the beef that 
is sold around the world!”’ 
The exclamation was called 
out by the sight of the 
butcher stalls of the great 
Glasgow market, where 
hung rows upon rows of 
‘sides,’ with the fine, firm 
grain that tells of juicy tenderness. 
Posted above them was a placard read- 
ing, ‘‘ Prime Chicago Beef.” 

Of course it does not all come from 
Chicago, any more than frankfurters 
necessarily come from Frankfurt, but 
that is a mere detail. The term has be- 
come a generic one, and is applied to 
the product of that vast reservoir of 
human nutrition, the Mississippi basin, 
that feeds half the meat-eating peoples 
of the world. The shipments of wheat 
are not so astonishing except in the 
vastness of the complex machinery em- 
ployed, but it surely is an industrial mar- 
vel that beefsteak can be laid down not 
only in Great Britain and South Africa 
and the far distant Philippines, but also 
on the butcher’s block in the little New 
England village, more tender, more juicy 
and cheaper than the meat of the cow 
raised in the next township. 

If we wish to trace the progress of 
one of those attractive animals hanging 
in the Glasgow market under the sign 
“* Chicago beef,’’ the chances are that 
for our beginning we must go far be- 
yond Chicago to that unbounded land 
of the plains, which is the realm of free 
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ideas and the empire of beef. Out of 
this region comes every year a herd of 
cattle that would extend in a solid col- 
umn, one hundred in a rank, half way 
across the continent. 

Let us assume that the particular 
member of this vast herd whose final 
utility we have been observing began 
his career upon the Texas plains. It is 
likely that his eyes first opened upon a 
scene of scattered scrub in the gully of 
some dried-up stream, and that as soon 
as his unsteady legs were able to sup- 
port him he ambled forth upon a level 
plain, marked by the presence of no 
living thing save representatives of 
his own kind. The calf is property, 
but he does not know it, nor is there 
likely to be anything to remind him of 
the fact until he has gained sufficient 
confidence to run about alone, and has 
come to consider himself a very free and 
independent calf indeed. 

Then his delusion is dispelled one 
fine spring day by the appearance in the 
coulee where the calf and his mother 
are quietly browsing, of a man on 
horseback waving his arms and uttering 
terrifying sounds that send the old cow 
galloping up the slope to the level 
ground of the plain, followed by her as- 
tonished offspring. The horseman pur- 
sues them for a short distance only, but 
the impulse they have received is suffi- 
cient to carry them on, with brief halt- 
ings now and then to secure mouthfuls 
of grass, until they have joined a great 
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circle of cattle drifting in from all di- 
rections toward a point where stands a 
canvas-covered wagon or perhaps a 
rough-railed corral. 

The wide plain on which ordinarily 
only a few scattered members of the 
herd are to be seen, is now covered by 
thousands of cattle that have been har- 
ried out of the canyons and coulees by 
the shouting riders and the keen-witted 
little cow-ponies. Presently the horse- 
men close in and ride along the out- 
skirts of the herd, forcing them slowly 
but irresistibly into a compact mass 
in the center of the plain. 

It is an exciting time for the calves. 
They are being continually separated 
from their mothers and rush madly 
about bleating to the full capacity of 
their lungs. In fact, the whole herd is 
in motion and there is a constant din 
of bovine voices raised in protest, en- 
treaty or excitement, while the air is 
full of the dust stirred up by thousands of 
feet. But the uneasiness which the 
cattle feel is not allowed to develop 
symptoms of an outbreak, and the herd 
is kept solidly together by the vigilant 
riders on the outskirts. 

Presently, as the calf is becoming 
accustomed to his unusual surround- 
ings, he sees a horseman moving toward 
him once more, and, obeying his natural 
instinct for flight, he dashes into the 
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thick of the herd pressing close to his 
mother’s side in the attempt to escape 
his pursuer. He squirms in and out, 
moves this way and that amongst the 
constantly shifting herd, but try as he 
may he cannot get away from the per- 
sistent little pony that is always close 
upon his heels, crowding him on and 
perhaps giving him an uncomfortable 
nip now and then with a set of sharp 
teeth. 

After a time the calf tires of this game 
of hide and seek and makes the fatal 
mistake of trying a dash for the open. 
Instantly a rope flashes out behind him; 
he feels a strange constriction about 
his hind legs; they are yanked from 
under him and he is being dragged ruth- 
lessly through the sand and over grass 
clumps that beat the wind out of him 
until he is unable to bleat, while his 
alarmed mother, following at a little 
distance, is kept away by shouting men 
who wave their hats in front of her to 
drive her off. 

Events follow rapidly for the calf. 
He is dragged to a spot where a group 
of men are gathered about a fire in 
which heated irons are glowing a bright 
red. As soon as he comes to a stand- 
still one of these men seizes him by the 
ears and sits down heavily upon his neck 
until his tongue sticks out and his eyes 
bulge. Another grabs him by one hind 
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leg and bracing a cowhide boot against 
the other pushes it far forward, so that 
the muscles of his side and flank are 
held tense and rigid. In another mo- 
ment the red hot iron is eating its way, 
sizzling and smoking, into his hide. 
The calf thinks that the end of things 
has come for him, but the torture lasts 
only for a moment; in another he is 
yanked to his feet and pushed away to 
where his mother is waiting to lick his 
wounds and comfort him. 

He is a very sick, dizzy and dejected 
calf. He has felt the rope and the 
branding-iron and never again will he 
be so free and fearless as in those first 
few weeks of his existence. Moreover, 
he is marked with the sign of owner- 
ship where those who run may read; 
he is entered on the ranch register, and 
in the course of time his existence is 
certain to become forfeit to the demand 
of the cattle company for dividends. 

It might seem that where half a dozen 
herds were mingled together it would 
be impossible to select the calves be- 
longing to a particular owner with any 
degree of accuracy, that in the round-up 
they would become hopelessly mixed. 
But all this is obviated by a very simple 
rule, which is that the calf belongs to 
the cow that claims it, and consequently 
to the concern whose brand she bears. 
Long experience has taught the cattle- 
men that the calf may mistake its mother 
sometimes, but the cow her offspring, 
never. Of course, in these days of wire 
fences when the free riders of the range 
are degenerating to the rank of the 
eastern ‘‘ hired man,’’ and each ‘‘bunch”’ 
is kept to its own territory, there is 
small occasion for the exercise of this 
test; but in the old days of the open 
range it worked perfectly, except in the 
case of mavericks—those cattle that had 
grown to be yearlings or over without 
having passed under the branding-iron 
—and these the impartial law of the 
time distributed in proportion to the 
numbers of each herd participating in 
the round-up. 

From the time of this first unpleasant 
experience the young animal is apt to 
be left pretty much to his own devices 
until he is at least two years old. He 
is gathered in with the other cattle at 
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the spring and fall round-ups, but re- 
ceives scarcely a cursory glance unless 
he develops exceptional size and flesh. 
He spends his time browsing at will, in 
spring on the sweet green grass of the 
plains, in summer among the more re- 
mote canyons, and in winter gathering 
with the other cattle in protected spots 
for common defense against the occa- 
sional norther. His frame becomes 
large and well developed and although 
he is not fat, he is far from being gaunt, 
except perhaps after a severe winter 
storm. In short, he is just an average 
Texas steer with a dash of the old wild 
blood of the longhorn mingling with 
the more sedate and aristocratic lineage 
of the imported Hereford. 

If our young steer had lived in a 
period of fifteen or twenty years ago we 
could safely assuine for him a long jour- 
ney to the northward during his third 
year, sometimes a dusty and in parts a 
very thirsty journey, though taken by 
easy stages and with plenty of time for 
such grazing as could be found along 
the way. Even to-day he may make 
the journey, though the chances are 
that if he does it will be on board a 
railway train. 

The reason for driving cattle to the 
northern ranges of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana for a season’s grazing before the 
trip to market, was that while they bred 
better in Texas it was found that the 
buffalo and bunch-grass of the north 
possessed better fattening qualities. 
Now, however, few cattle intended for 
‘‘prime’’ beef are shipped direct from 
the range. They are much more likely 
to pass through an intermediate stage 
in the hands of a feed-lot owner. There- 
fore our three-year-old’s journey, 
whether it takes him from Texas or 
Wyoming, is likely to carry him to 
Nebraska or Iowa, where he enters upon 
a new phase of existence among the 
corn-stalks that yield occasional golden 
ears to please his palate or in an enclosed 
field where abundant shakings of hay 
are doled out to. him. 

The steer’s existence in these new 
surroundings is very different from what 
it has been on the range. There he had 
been compelled to spend nearly all his 
time in cropping grass in order to keep 
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himself in comfortable flesh ; it had been 
necessary to travel long distances to 
obtain water, and sometimes the best 

‘that could be found was brackish and 
unpleasant; it had been impossible to 
shield himself from the piercing storms 
of winter, except by crawling into the 
half-shelter of a gully or by crowding 
close together with the other cattle for 
the sake of the warmth that came from 
their own bodies. Here, on the other 
hand, plenty of food was provided for 
him and he had only the exertion of 
eating it, a broad pond in the center of 
the lot was kept filled with water by a 
windmill, and protection from rain and 
snow was afforded by half-open sheds 
along one side of the lot. 

The change from the constant exer- 
cise to which they have been accustomed 
to a more leisurely existence and the 
abundance of rich food causes the cattle 
to fatten rapidly. In a few months 
they have taken on a good two hundred 
pounds apiece and then, when the snow 
has covered the ground and the supply 
of corn-stalks begins to run low, they 
are driven to the nearest railway station 
and bundled aboard a train of forty or 
fifty cars, each car filled as full as it 
can be crowded with frightened cattle. 

The trip that follows is not an enjoy- 
able one for the cattle. They are packed 
into the car so tightly that they cannot 
move about or lie down, and the con- 
stant movement and jarring of the train 
disturbs and frightens them. Hay is 
put into the racks, but only those who 
are nearest are able to secure a share. 
Sometimes there are fights or panics in 
which the weaker ones are trampled to 
death, and it is no unusual thing for a 
cow or two out of a car-load to be killed 
on the way. 

Behind the cattle, in the caboose of 
the train, ride the cattle-owner and his 
helpers, who are taking the herd to 
market. At least once in forty-eight 
hours the train must be side-tracked 
and the cattle let out into yards to be 
fed and watered. This is the law as it 
stands at present, and although the 
cattlemen grumble against it there are 
indications that its provisions are of 
real benefit in enforcing more humane 
methods of handling the cattle. Even 
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with the most careful treatment the 
cattle are certain to lose weight during 
the trip, although a day or two of rest 
and good feeding will restore it. 

Arrived at the Union Stock Yards in 
Chicago—that vast animal metropolis 
through which every year pass millions 
of cattle and hogs and sheep—our steer 
and his companions are placed in a 
small fericed-in enclosure exactly simi- 
lar to thousands of others that occupy 
the yards into which new animals are 
constantly being driven. Here is hay 
to munch and water to drink, and for 
the rest nothing to do but watch the 
passing droves of men and cattle con- 
stantly moving about the yards. 

The cattle are still the property of 
the shipper who has brought them to 
market, but at this point his direct 
connection with them ceases, and his 
place is taken by the commission man 
whose business is simply that of selling. 
He will receive a small percentage on 
the selling price of the stock for his 
services. Another small sum will go 
to the corporation operating the stock- 
yards for its services in providing a 
place for selling the cattle, and also for 
such feeding and attention as they may 
have received. ‘The remainder goes to 
the cattleman, and represents the result 
of his season’s labor and investments. 
If corn has been plenty and beef prices 
are fair he is likely to realize a hand- 
some profit, but there have been seasons 
when the cattleman took away from the 
yards a less sum than the cost of the 
herd represented to him. 

The commission man’s best customers 
are the buyers for 
the great packing 
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establishments in the yards. The buyer 
occupies a position of consequence in 
the stock vards community. He is an 
expert, usually a man of middle age, 
who has obtained his education and 
technical ability partly in the packing 
houses and partly on the ranch. An 
experienced buyer is likely to receive a 
salary of $4,000 to $5,000 a year, and he 
is worth all of that, for on his ability to 
tell, by a moment’s inspection, what 
quality of beef will be produced by a 
steer that he never before laid eyes on 
depends primarily the excellence of the 
product issued by his house, and hence 
the increase of its business. 

The buyer’s work is not arduous, and 
to all appearance his task is a simple 
one. He walks along the flat board 
laid along the top of the fence, 
glancing keenly at the cattle in the dif- 
ferent pens. Some he passes by with- 
out a pause, others he stops to inspect 
more closely and occasionally he dis- 
plays his interest in a group by asking 
a question or two of the man in charge. 

When he comes to the enclosure in 
which our steer and his mates are con- 
fined the commission man is waiting 
for him. The two look the group of 
cattle over in silence and the buyer 
makes mental notes of the condition and 
quality. Long experience enables him 


at a glance to distinguish between a 
grass-fed steer and a corn-fed steer, to 
decide whether an animal is entitled to 
be classed as ‘‘fancy,’’ ‘‘ good’’ or 
‘‘common,’’ and to guess within a few 
pounds of an animal's exact weight by 
glancing at him. The buyer makes his 
purchases ‘‘on the hoof,’’ paying the 
market price ruling for the day for 
the grade in which it is decided 
each group of cattle belongs. Ina few 
words the transaction is completed and 
the buyer’s interest in the affair is 
ended. - He moves on to the considera- 
tion of other groups, for he is a very 
busy man, representing as he does one 
of the big houses that disposes of from 
one thousand to twelve hundred cattle 
every day, and it is no small matter to 
keep the supply up to the capacity of 
the establishment. 

From the pen in which they have 
spent two days since leaving the car our 
steer and his companions are driven on 
their final journey through lanes and 
gateways, and down a long, covered 
passageway to a great covered shed 
opening directly into the packing-house. 
There is a doorway at one end, and 
each time it swings open a dozen or fif- 
teen of the waiting cattle are driven 
through by men with long poles and 
goads. When the turn of our steer ar- 
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rives he rushes through with a group of 
others and finds himself in a long, nar- 
row passageway, so narrow that he can- 
not turn about in it. Into this lane the 
cattle are crowded until not an inch of 
breathing space remains. Our steer is 
prodded forward as far as he can force 
himself, and then with a clatter and 
bang a wooden partition descends be- 
hind him cutting off retreat. There is 
another partition a short distance in 
front of him and the walls on either side 
are five or six feet in height. 

In this narrow space half a dozen cat- 
tle are jammed. On a platform running 
along the top a bare-armed man walks 
back and forth wielding a long-handled 
sledge. In an effort to get a breath of 
air, or perhaps in fright, our steer throws 
up his head. The hammer descends. 
There is a soft thud. The body of the 
steer sinks down, followed, one after 
another, by his fellows. His destiny 
is fulfilled; his identity is ended. 
Henceforth we follow his course only 
as one of the thousand ‘‘beeves”’ that 
pass through the ‘‘killing-room’’ daily. 

As soon as the cattle in each pen are 
down the movement of a lever releases 
an automatic lift that raises the wooden 
partition on the side, and by the same 
movement tilts the floor so that the 
cattle are rolled out on the cement floor 
of the killing-room. Ina trice a chain 
is passed ee one hind leg and 
hooked to a pulley that is 
at once hauled up to a wheel 
running on a narrow track 
extending down the long 
room. In this way the 
animal is suspended head 
downward and is started 
on a trolley trip that ex- 
tends entirely around the 
room and beyond to other 
departments of the estab- 
lishment. 

The first halt is made 
before a man armed with a 
long knife who, by a single 
thrust, slits the animal’s 
throat. The blood that 
gushes out runs into a gut- 
ter that conducts it into a 
building where it is utilized 
in the making of fertilizers. 
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From this point the carcass, still 
moving along the trolley track, passes 
through the hands of many men, each 
one of whom performs some one act in 
the process of preparing it for market. 
It is cut open, cleaned, skinned, the 
head and hoofs removed, each part being 
carried away to other departments to be 
made into glue, or oil, or leather, or 
fertilizer, or some other useful article; 
fornot an ounce of material is wasted 
in these great establishments. As the 
final step in this part of the process 
men with cleavers separate the body 
along the backbone into two ‘‘sides.”’ 

The whole process of killing, skin- 
ning and dressing, up to this point, has 
taken perhaps twenty minutes, during 
which time the carcass has passed 
through the hands of at least twenty 
men. The dressing of one thousand 
beeves in the course of a working day 
of ten hours—which is the ordinary 
capacity of some of the Chicago houses 
—tmeans the handling of one hundred 
per hour, oran allowance of about forty 
seconds for each step in the process of 
preparing each animal. 

The future course of the dressed ani- 
mal depends upon the use to which it 
is to be put. If it is to be canned it 
travels to another department, where it 
is cut up, trimmed, cooked and _her- 
metically sealed, all by a continuous 
process which takes it past many oper- 
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ators throughout a long building, until 
it emerges in a tin can enclosed in a 
brightly-colored wrapper ready to be 
put on sale. But since our particular 
specimen of ‘‘ prime’’ beef is intended 
ultimately to reach the Glasgow stalls, 
we follow it next, still running along 
the trolley line, into an immense refrig- 
erating chamber as large as the drill 
hail of an armory, where ten thousand 
sides of beef can be hung at one time. 

From here it emerges after two or 
three days, or as the requirements of 
the orders to be filled dictate. Being 
“export ’’ beef, it is first wrapped in 
sacking and then put on board a refrig- 
erator car that is run directly from the 
packing house alongside the steamer at 
the dock in New York, where it is trans- 
ferred to another cold storage compart- 
ment on shipboard. It is delivered from 
the pier at Glasgow, or by refrigerator- 
car transhipment from Liverpool, ten 
days from the time of leaving Chicago, 
and the Briton, who, next evening, en- 
joys his national—or rather interna- 
tional—dish of roast beef, that was cut 
from the steer that was reared in Texas 
and slaughtered in Chicago and shipped 
from New York, pronounces it as fine 
as any he’ever tasted, and if he be a gen- 
uine Briton, says to his companion :— 

‘‘T always fancy the real old-fash- 
ioned English roast beef. How much 
better it is than that beastly Chicago 
variety that the markets are filled with 
nowadays.”’ 

In tracing the course of this humble 
but useful bovine that has fulfilled his 
partin the Americanization of Britain, we 
have followed the path that is traveled 
every year by tens of thousands of his 
kind. The total annual export value 
of United States meat—of which beef 
forms the principal item—is in round 
figures $100,000,000. If weadd to this 
the distributive sales of the various 
packing establishments in the United 
States for the domestic market as 
well, we find that it reaches the 
enormous total of one million car- 
loads, valued at $2,000,000,000. Added 
to this is the value of the many by- 
products of the packing house, which 
amount to many millions more. 

The present agitation over the ‘“‘ Beef 
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Trust’ has emphasized the importance 
of the industry, and the fact that the 
meat supply of practically the whole 
country is dependent upon a few great 
packing establishments in Chicago, 
Kansas City and Omaha. The increase 
in the price of beef which made the 
question a pertinent one to every house- 
holder has been attributed in many 
quarters to the combined action of these 
great packing and distributing houses, 
while the latter have insisted it was 
due to the scarcity of available cattle. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
there has been a seriotis scarcity of the 
highest grade of beef cattle. To the 
feeders who have been fortunate enough 
to have such cattle in condition for 
market the season has been an excep- 
tionally prosperous one, notwithstand- 
ing the high prices of corn and hay. 
When fat steers sell ‘‘on the hoof’’ for 
seven cents a pound, a price which 
makes a fat and well-developed three- 
year-old worth from $75 to $100, there 
is no denying that the cattle business is 
profitable. Perhaps the most important 
phase of the recent agitation, however, 
is the clear demonstration it has given ot 
the disappearance of the local cattle in- 
dustry throughout the eastern states. The 
business of supplying steaks and roasts 
to some tens of millions of families is 
one of such vast proportions that it re- 
quires the immense resources and thecen- 
tralization of control which have given 
to Chicago 
the right to 
the title of 
butcher - in - 
ordinary to 
the world. 
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steady rasping rumble 
over the neglected road- 
bed of the Illinois ar- 
tery of commerce by which 
the circus was moving on from Pe- 
oria. Thrusting my head out of the 
living-coach where I lay sweltering 
in a hard berth, in the intolerable 
heat of a night of the dog-days of Au- 
gust, I saw we were in a freight yard ; 
for beyond several tracks were rows of 
stationary cars, and still beyond them 
warehouses. ‘T'rainmen’s lanterns flit- 
ted here and there, and at some distance 
an arc light was making a feeble effort 
to illuminate a great space. The ces- 
sation of movement brought an end of 
the draught which had filtered into the 
window, and I was hotter than ever. 
The silence after the clank, roar and 
clatter made me more wakeful. 

In the berth opposite me there was a 
stir, and Limpy Hawes appeared, shoes 
in hand, straightening the laces, in the 
dim light of the aisle lamp. 

‘““Well, we've got there,’’ said he 
when he saw I was awake. 

‘‘How do you know?”’ inquired I 
curiously. 

‘« Been here nine times before,’’ was 
his unanswerable answer. 

‘What are you going to do? 


Tt is 


HE train had ceased its re 


only two o’clock,’’ I said looking 

at my watch. 

Mw) ‘Better come along. There's a 
little park on the other side of the 

freight house. We'll lay on the grass. 

Can’t sleep in this oven now.”’ 

I gathered up a traveling rug I had 
brought with me when I had started 
out to study sociology from the circus 
aspect, and soon the veteran circus man 
and I were stretched on a dusty grass 
plot, under the stars. 

But we were unable to sleep; the 
cries of the crew of a local making-up 
on tracks not fifty feet from us, the 
sound of the switch-engine bell and the 
crash of the bumpers as a shunted car 
struck a stationary section, combined 
to break the thread of every pre-somno- 
lent dream. 

By the light of my cigarette I could 
see the old man’s eyes were wide open 
and staring up at the thick sky. Now 
and then his jaws moved on his quid, 
and he would turn his head to deliver 
himself of an accumulation. At last he 
sat up, tossed away the tobacco and 
drew a deep breath. I took a fresh 
Moushnia. I knew a story was coming. 

‘Queer how some things will turn 
out, hain’t it? Speschully when they’s 
a woman in it, and most ev’rythin’ queer 
has got a woman in it. It was right 
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here in this town, one of the funniest 
things with a woman in it happened I 
ever seen. I’ve seen a heap of other 
men and their wimmen, and larnt a lot, 
but ten times mor’n what I knowed 
wouldn’ a done me much good when I 
come to git tangled myself; ‘long of a 
widder over in Missury where 1 kep’ 
store and postoffis wunst. This here 
thing happened sense that though. 

‘* Ye see, the old man had a museum 
in New York in them days, and you 
could find lots of our people around 
on Fourteenth street in the winter time. 
One winter he put on a new number at 
the museum; an Oriental snake charmer. 

‘‘She was a Burmese girl, jest about 
full grown and as hansum a musmee— 
as the Japs say—as you kin find. She 
warn’t big, but her hair was black and 
shiny, and when she let it down, hung 
way down. Her skin was brown, a 
sorta brown that let the light through, 
and under the lamps she looked jest 
like them bronze figgers y’see in the 
winders sometimes. Her face was 
mighty purty-shaped, and her eyes big 
and black; her neck and shoulders 
was as neat and plump, and she walked 
jest like a queen. Take m’oath she was 
the best lookin’ dusky I ever laid my 
eyes on, and I've seen ’em ev’ryplace 
where they grow; red, brown, yeller 
and black. Ms 

“Her dad come with her to London, 
bringin’ his snakes, but the old feller 
got the fog in his bellows in about a 
month and walked the plank. Bein’ 
left without anybody to look after her 
she jest kep’ on a snake charmin’, and 
the old man brought her over to New 
York the third year she was away from 
Injia. She was quite a card all winter, 
and in the spring he shifted her to the 
show, and she did her turn from the 
center stage, with nothin’ else doin’ 
any place. She was shorely a hit. 

‘‘Her strenth lay in her purtyness 
and them snakes, for they was beauties, 
too. They warn’t no wuss ner no bet- 
tern’ all snakes. All snakes is lazy, 
and is only bad when you hurt ’em, or 
they git hungry. A-course, a pizen 
snake better have his stickers nipped 
out. Them snake charmers has a way 
with ’em though that I never got on to. 
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They kin play a bamboo pipe and call 
a snake from any place where he’s hid 
and do some resky things with him. 
This girl— Amnal was her name— never 
seemed skeered of ’em. What I mean 
is, she was allus keerless with ‘em. 
Most charmers is purty durn keerful at 
any time. She'd hold her pipe between 
her teeth and play, fingerin’ it with 
first one hand and then the tuther, with 
snakes over her shoulders, around her 
little waist, around her feet, and over 
her arms. She jest kep’ em from gittin’ 
any loops on her or from crawlin’ off, 
and each one done some trick of his 
own that the rest couldn’ do. 

‘‘Vishnu was a big, lively cobra— 
purty thick, speschully his hood, and 
was brown and white all over his back 
and head, kinda grinnin’ at the corners 
of his mouth, and all blue-white down 
his belly. He would curl up on her 
shoulder and stick his head up a foot 
higher’n hern when she'd make a sartin’ 
motion. 

‘‘Sree was his mate—looked ‘bout 
the same, only she’s fat and sleepy, but 
when Amnal set her to do it she’d make 
a loop outa her tail, and hangin’ round 
the girl’s hips put her head through the 
loop and go to sleep till the turn was 
over. 

‘‘Ganesa was a four-foot bongar—a 
reg’lar beauty, too, all painted up in 
yellow and black, with a funny bunted 
head and a ridge of six-sided armor 
plates on his neck. Nasty devil he was, 
allus stickin’ his tongue out ef anybody 
but Amnal went near him. 

‘*Urunoo was a snake I allus liked 
as well as any white body begat of 
Adam's breed ever likes snakes. He 
was an elaps—sorta slow to watch, but 
big on understandin’, and Amnal could 
make him sit on the floor and dance a 
wriggle. He was a purty green, all 
changin’ in the sun, with yeller and 
pink diamonds and squares clost to his 
throat. 

‘*Siva was the biggest of all. He 
was a python and a funny one, for he 
had a double armor right under his tail, 
atfd his head was all covered with 
plates, while a funny crease ran clear 
around his mouth. The color of him 
was yeller and black all chopped up 
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fine together, though he had a brown 
streak on each cheek. His neat turn 
was to coil up around Amnal’s 
shoulders, and when she took the pipe 
away put his mouth at her, like he’s 
goin’ to kiss her. She allus kep’ one 


hand loosenin’ him so’s he didn’ tight- 
He was ’bout eleven 


en up on her. 
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in the end and Mister Snake would git 
right back in the box, even ef the poor 
razorback was skeered to death all the 
time himself. I’ve knowed ’em to quit 
the show ruther than monkey with the 
snakes. 

‘“Qne day we showed at Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvany, and after the aft’- 


feet long, four inches thick in the mid- 
dle and strong as a young bull. 
“Well, Amnal kept Vishnu, Sree, 
Ganesa, Urunoo and Siva inthree boxes, 
which the razorbacks would carry out 
from the dressin’ tent to the center 
stage, and they’d stand by to watch 
none of ’em crawled out while she was 
performin’ with the tuthers. They’d 
shake a stick at ‘em with a jinglin’ ring 


“Tt was btzness this time. 


noon concert a husky young feller 
comes up to me and asks for the old 
man. ‘The old man was off the lot jest 
then, so I says :— 

‘“«« He ain’t here. Anythin’ I kin do 
for ye?’ 

“Then he ups and tells me he’d 
been a-workin’ his way through school 
and had got expelled from the collige 
there, and wanted work. He wanted 
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to jine, jest like lots more I’ve seen in 
my time. But I tuk a likin’ to him, 
and seein’ how big and able he was, I 
tuk him over to the boss of the razor- 
backs and ten minutes later he was 
handlin’ ropes and riggin’, lamps and 
props, with the rest. 

‘*A-course he was as green as grass, 
but willin’ and smart and had a horse 
sense a man gits when he grows up on 
afarm. The boss allus has his little 
fun though, and so that night he put 
this new one—Jimmy, he said his name 
was —on the center-stage gang a-givin’ 
the jerkwater-boss a bug to put Jimmy 
mindin’ Amnal’s sarpents. 

‘‘ Well, Jimmy got along as well as 
any green hand, only fallin’ over a guy- 
rope or bar’] nowand then. When Am- 
nal’s turn come, all the other razorbacks 
bunched up clost to the center-stage to 
see the new one git his hand in with 
the snakes. 

‘“‘Well, sir, the minute that lad’s 
eyes lit on the girl he jest let his hands 
hang and stared. I’d got nigh to see 
the fun, too, and I seen a sorta blush 
creepin’ up in his face, and I knowed 
that girl’s looks had done to him jest 
what they’d done to more’n one, but his 
was wuss. He acted jest like a dummy, 
plumb daft, standin’ back of one of the 
boxes, and nary a look did he give to 
the box but jest kep’ his eyes on her. 
I don’t blame him none. I’ve felt 
plumb that-a-way myself, a-watchin’ 
her sometimes. 

‘But, abandon fait larron, as the 
French says; for big Siva, the python, 

who was in the box 
< he stood behind— 
he bein’ last onthe 
bill allus and allus 
by himself, he’s so 
big—stuck his head 
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over the end and seen he could make a 
sneak, so he comes a-slidin’ out. 

‘* The jerkwater-boss seen him when 
he was half out and yells at Jimmy. 
Jimmy never heard nothin’ but that 
pipe ner seen nothin’ but them arms 
and shoulders, and that shinin’ silky 
red, black and yeller dress she wore 
wrapped around her from her buzzum 
down. Jimmy never stirred a peg. 

““The next razorback to him poked 
him with his stick and woke him up. 
Jimmy sorta jumped, seen the snake 
what was all out by now, but skeer? 
Skeer nothin’! He forgot his ring-stick, 
jest slung it down, and started for 
Mister Siva with his bare hands. 

‘* He ketched the snake clost to the 
head and in the middle, which was pie 
for Siva. The sarpent jest slung that 
armor-plated tail with a slap ‘round 
Jimmy’s leg, at the same time gittin’ a 
loop on his wrist. Tell y’what, them 
other razorbacks was up in the air, 
skeert green, and the old hands was 
yellin’ and swearin’; for they knowed 
it was bizness this time. One got an 
axe andtuther pulled a knife, but b’fore 
any of ’em could do anythin, that lad 
jest took two long hops on his loose 
leg to a stake, hitched the middle of 
Siva over that so’s the serpent couldn’ 
wrap any more around him, and then 


pullin’ back as hard as he could, he 


took Siva’s head in one hand and give 
it a twist that got the snake offen his 
wrist. Siva wrapped up a couple of 
loops on the stake and started to pull 
him tords it, but Jimmy ae hold 
of the end of the 
tail and give a 
big jump back- 
wards, throw- 

ing his legs 
straight 


‘‘He drawed his head back, as if to watch her face.” - 
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out in the air as he done it, and, tak’m’ 
oath, he ondid that snake’s loop as nice 
as you please. He let go of Siva long 
enough for the snake to git bunched, 
but jest as he was goin’ at the sarpent 
agin, Amnal pushed him back. 

‘‘It had all happened so quick no- 
body got much chanct to do nothin’. 
She had Vishnu and Sree out when she 
heard the rumpus behind her. Quick 
as she kin she puts them in their box 
and runs to Jimmy, who’s for wadin' 
in for another wrestlin’ match. As I 
was sayin’, she puts him back, and be- 
gins a-playin’ with her pipe. Tak’ 
moath, that snake climbs right offen 
that stake and goes back to his box, 
her a-motionin’ tords it with her hands. 

‘“‘Then she turns around to Jimmy 
and, quick as a flash, puts her hand on 
his chest right over his heart, and holds 
it there a minnit. Then she smiles, 
points her finger at him, and sings out 
so ev’rybody kin hear her, ‘ Noscare, no 
scare,’ and goes back to her turn. The 
crowd hadn’ had time to git rattled, 
only a few wimmen screamin’ or some- 
thin’ like that, and things went right on. 

‘After that she wouldn’ have no- 
body around her snakes ’cept Jimmy, 
and the old man backed her up in it. 
Jimmy’d snuk away as soon as he could 
that night, lessen some of his friends 
mighta seen him and knowed him, but 
I guess nonedid. He never menshuned 
them to anybody I knows of. Guess 
he said nothin’ more about himself to 
nobodyn’ what he told me the first day. 

‘* He made a good hand, and it war- 
n’t a month before he was boss of the 
center stage gang, yet I never heard 
him do no swarin’. 

‘‘The only time he wasn’ up and 
doin’ two men’s work was when Amnal 
was around. Then he couldn’ do noth- 
in’ but watch her, and purty soon I seen 
sometimes she come around jest 
b’cause she wanted to watch him. The 
old man seen it, too, and didn’ like it, 
for though he didn’ care how much 
performers mixed up, he didn’ like 
razorbacks and the like buttin’ in. 
Funny how cliquey show people is. 

‘* Well, sir, them two hadn’ eyes for 
nobody but each other, and one Sunday 
when we laid over in Jackson, Mich., 
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they got a chanct to git away together 
by themselves. I guess I helped ’em a 
little bit, and Amnal put on her street 
clothes, and Jimmy washed up and 
breshed up and they went away to- 
gether. They didn’ come back for 
supper stall. 

‘‘The menagerie boss had ast me go 
over to have a drink with him, and I’d 
gone along, though I never tech it my- 
self, and when we’s comin’ back to the 
cars I spied somethin’ he didn’. The 
razorback standin’ up in the shadder of 
a critter car sayin’ good-night to Am- 
nal. She had her arms up around his 
neck and her head throwed back jest 
lookin’ up at him, and he bent down to 
her, jest aS we turned the corner and 
they was hid. 

“‘Ah, me! it’s queer, hain’t it, how 
things do go in this world? ‘ The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth,’ Isai- 
aher says some place. 

‘‘Them two was mighty happy, and 
ev’rybody liked ’em both so well that 
they jest kep’ out of the road and let 
’em be happy. One time Killarney 
Riley said somethin’ about snakes or 
somethin’ of the sort, a-kiddin’ Jimmy, 
and he got an awful wallopin’. 

‘‘One night I ’uz talkin’ to the boy, 
and he said they’d made it all up that 
ef the old man was stubborn ’bout a 
razorback marryin’ a performer they 
was goin’ to stick it out to the end of 
the season, then go back to England, 
where folks ain’t so perticlar about 
color. When he had a good livin’ goin’ 
she was goin’ to quit the snakes for 
good, as Jimmy said he couldn’t get to 
like ’em like she did. 

‘Well, sir, we pulled in here a couple 
of days after I talked with him. Guess 
we'll show on the same lot. Everythin’ 
was goin’ along the same as ever till 
the razorbacks begun to work on the 
riggin after the canvas was up. Iwas 
busy in the animal tent, and all of a 
sudden I heard a crack like somethin’ 
broke, and a whole gang yellin’. Then 
all was quiet. 

‘‘T run in and there was a gang 
standin’ around under some broken rig- 
gin’, and in the middle of the bunch 
on the ground, with his neck broke, 
was Jimmy ! 
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‘‘They picked on me to go tell her, 
but jest as they was carryin’ him into 
the dressin’ tent I heard a scream that 
went right through me, and I knowed 
it warn’t any use of me a-lookin’ for 
her. She’d met ’em. 

‘«That afternoon she went on for her 
turn, but she looked like a loony, the 
menagerie-boss told me. She never 
said a word to nothin’ ner nobody in 
the dressin’ tent, and ’stid of eatin’ 
any supper, set playin’ with two of the 
snakes, her eyes kinda sot in her head. 

‘*T was in that night to watch a new 
turn the clown elephant was goin’ to 
put on right after hern, and soI seen 
what I’m a-goin’ to tell you. Tak’m’- 
oath, ev’rythin’ was jest as I say. 

“The band was playin’ as she come 
on, a-walkin’ slow lookin’ down at the 
ground, and she never looked at the 
razorback who’d tuk Jimmy’s place. 
She opened the boxes kinda slow like, 
all ’cept Siva’s, and then squatted down 
a dozen feet in front of them and begun 
to play. I never seen her do this before, 
and she had on a lot of jewelry things, 
in her hair and on her arms, I never 
seen before. 

“That playin’! Tak’m’oath, I never 
heard nothin’ like it. Soft and kinda 
clear, and ev’rythin’ so quiet, all the 
crowd leanin’ forward to see and hear. 
She played some queer, sweet, creepy 
thing, and them snakes, wavin’ their 
heads, come out and set up in front of 
her. The two cobras was in the middle, 
their hoods swelled out, the bongar on 
one side and the elaps on the other. 
They held their heads up out of their 
coils and bowed when she bowed, waved 
and waved their heads, and when she 
waved with her hand tords their boxes 
they went back. Then she went over 
to the boxes and bent down over them 
jest as if she was kissin’ the sarpents. 


‘* She opened Siva’s box and played 
him out, then lifted him up and laid 
him around her shoulders in two folds. 
The snake held his head way up and 
waved and waved it while she played 
and played. Then she throwed her 
head back, turned her eyes up to the 
lights and held her lips up for the 
python to kiss her. Hemade the peck 
or two he’d been taught at her face. 
Then he drawed his head back as if to 
watch her face. ‘There was a beautiful 
smile on it; yes, siree, a beautiful smile 
on her face. 

“« Suddenly I got cold all over. She 
put the pipe to her mouth, but nary a 
sound came out of it! Gosha’mighty ! 
While we was a-watchin’ the other doin’s 
she had let Siva tighten up them two 
loops around her little throat. She was 
wavin’ alittle bit herself butstilla-smilin’ 
and makin’ no motion to get him loose ! 

‘‘T gives a yell and jumps forward 
the same time the new boss does, but 
jest as I touched the boards of the 
stage there was a crack as the blasted 
snake lifted her head off her spine and 
she pitched forward into my arms.”’ 

The old man’s voice, which had been 
trembling, broke and ceased. By the 
light of my cigarette I could see a tear 
stealing down the side 
of his face that was 
turned toward me. 

‘« Ves, sir,’’ said the 
old man as he sat up at 
length, taking out his 
roll oftobacco. ‘‘ Right 
herein this town’s where 
it happened, and ef we 
show on the same lot 
the parade will pass a 
pint on a hill where 
I kin show you the 
monumint we had put 
over both of ’em.”’ 
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“Do ye think we might risk Carson's ?” 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SUN 


By LEO CRANE 


Illustrated by R. FARRINGTON ELWELL 


HE four men that crossed the 
Little Windy at ‘ Kneedeep’ 
ford gave careful attention 
to the landscape behind ’em. 
Not that it appealed in any 

way ’count o’ its beauty, forthere weren’t 
any beauty in the rollin’ bare mounds 
lit by the sunset, accordin’ to my no- 
tion. An’ they didn’t comment on the 
glare o’ the sunset, either. They were 
crossin’ in a hurry, an’ didn’t min’ 
showin’ their haste. From the way 
they acted, it was evident they expected 
som’ thin’ to come suddenly over the 
distant hill’s crest, an’ som’thin’ bodin’ 
them no immediate good. 

‘The four men that crossed the Little 
Windy at ‘ Kneedeep ’ ford were hot an’ 
dusty an’ tired. That they had ridden 
fast and hard for some time was plain 
from the look o’ the bronchoes, an’ the 
weary way they hung their heads to 
ripple noses in the stream. One o’ the 


men examined a revolver carefully. 
The largest o’ the four, a clumsy giant 
of a man, said: ‘‘ Do ye think we might 
risk Carson’s?’’ And the three replied 
together, ‘‘ No, we can’t risk Carson's.” 
After a bit they turned their horses and 
rode south. South! There was nothin’ 
south! No towns, no ranches, not 
even a hut! The south contained 
nothin’ but the barren alkali desert, 
an’ the alkali desert contained much 
that wasn’t good for men. They would 
fin’ bones o’ predecessors bleachin’. 

‘« The four men that crossed the Little 
Windy at ‘ Kneedeep’ ford were . . 
lemme see . . . Bud Hawkins? ? 
6 . No, Bud were killed on the run. 
Williams was there, Bill Williams, an’ 
Big Ike Harlan, an’ he was a powerful 
man, powerful. Then there was Mc- 
Dermott . ‘Leary Mac,’ we called 
him, ’count o’ his weazened face and 
white hair . . an’ he was a bit leary, 
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too. An’ who else? . yes, there 
was myself I had almos’ for- 
got.” 


The old man sitting by my side on 
the wooden bench paused. The air of 
the park was quiet. A fountain gur- 
gled near by and a tame squirrel rustled 
the dry twigs in the grass. I had often 
met him thefe where he took a daily 
walk, and had found him the garrulous 
person he looked. Despite his pleasant 
face and sparse straggling gray hair, he 
had seen a deal of vicious life. 

‘*Go on,’’ I said encouragingly. The 
seat was shaded from the sun and the 
whole summer afternoon was before us. 
He sat still thinking for a moment and 
then began again :— 

‘Tt all came about through a fracas at 
Bender's. Now, ye just remember from 
the start that a fracas at Bender's was 
nothin’ wonderful. Neither was it curi- 
ous or peculiar that Big Ike Harlanshould 
be the principal feature o’ thefracas. But 
jus’ what made this matter conspicuous 
was the fact that someone hit Bender’s 
wife, an’ hit her a powerful lick, too. 
Now, understand, I don’t mean to say 
it was right to hit Bender’s wife, ’cause 
she was natcherally a woman. But if 
you had ever seen her of a Saturday 
night late, you’d admit with me that 
the man who fergot himself wasn't to 
be blamed much. 

‘‘Nary a man in the whole town 
liked her any more’n the rest o’ us did, 
an’ some o’ ’em not so much. But 
they'd been dormant since the last 
lynchin’, so for the sake o’ the excite- 
ment they called up all the virtues o’ 
that ‘dear woman,’ an’ the ‘ outrageous 
idee o’ it.’ They said the man was a 
brute, an’ lots more I didn’t hear clearly 
at the time an’ hev’ taken care to fergit 
since. 

‘“‘But to make ye thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case, I’ve 
gotto tell ye why we had the fracas. 
Jabez Potter had died the night before 
—No, it wasn’t his wake—‘ Tough 
Jab Potter’ we called him—an' he’d 
been the sheriff o’ Lone Hill. Now 
everyone with common sense realized 
at once that a town with the reputation 
o’ ours, couldn’t exist long without the 
strong arm of the law. Jabez Potter 
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bein’ gone, someone had to take charge 
o’ things for a spell or a crash would 
come. So they determined to hold an 
election o’ free born citizens. 

‘“To be sheriff o’ Lone Hill meant 
that a man was to have all the power 
there was. When any trouble started he 
was a despot, with the rights o’ life and 
death. Lone Hill had been educated 
to this standard. Jabez Potter had done 
the educatin’, an’ he was allowed to be 
the best sheriff in all them mountains. 
He started his administration by the 
killin’ o’ three men. As them three 
were by all odds the worst in that vi- 
cinity, the rest o’ Jabez’s term was most 
peaceful and contented. 

‘“So ye can easily see that for two 
reasons it was to the interest o’ the 
rough element to elect a friend to the 
position. Firstly, if they had a man 
there who would overlook ’em for a 
time, they’d be able to enjoy life in 
their special way ; secondly, if a hard 
man was chosen to run things, no doubt 
he’d commence as did Jabez Potter, an’ 
every bad fellar thought he'd have a 
first rate chance to compose a portion 0’ 
the commencin’. 

‘* For some queer reason Bill Williams 
got it into his head he’d make a good 
sheriff. Now, Bill was perhaps the or- 
niest creature livin’ in them mountains, 
an’ when I say that, mind ye, I don’t 
ferget the wildcats nor the coyotes. But 
Bill honestly thought he’d be the right 
sort for the job, and he said he had a 
real claim, ‘cause Potter had been sec- 
ond cousin to his wife by marriage, and 
Bill argued the place should be heredi- 
tary. In town he comes a whoopin’ an’ 
a callin’ for votes. Of course the bad 
element hitched right along to his theory, 
an’ down the main street they came. 

“‘T had been boardin’ at Bender’s for 
a time, an’ was standin’ in his place ar- 
guin’ pretty strongly with the ol’ wo- 
man about my bill, when the procession 
came in sight. They had a couple o’ 
banners an’ a light-box, even though it 
was daylight. Down to the door they 
thronged, a cheerin’ and yellin’ for their 
candidate. In a jiffy a row started be- 
tween the ol’ woman and someone else. 
She clutched on to me, and natcherally 
Bender thought I had a hand in it. He 
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came through the crowd for me fast. him down. The rest ot em walked all 
Somebody resented his hustlin’ and out over him. Ye could hear his cries com- 
into the street we tumbled, a fightin’ an’ in’ up from their feet. I knew in nine 
cursin’ mass o’ vicious men. One seconds there’d be shootin’, an’ was 
grasped for my throat, an’ I knocked considerably surprised why it hadn't 


That was the end of Hank. 
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started sooner. We ran through the 
town, hootin’ an’ raisin’ hell. 

“A big man jumped out in front of 
the tramplin’ crowd, graspin’ for Bill 
Williams, an’ yellin’ ‘ Clean ’em out! 
Down with ’em!’ The next thing he 
knew someone had lighted on him with 
a club, an’ in a shake he fired back into 
the throng. That started it. Five 
men dropped in the next twelve yards. 
It seemed the whole respectable gang 
rose up an’ came for us. 

‘*Bob Beardsley, one o’ the worst 
cow-punchers in them parts, they cor- 
nered under a wagon. He killed one o’ 
‘em before they silenced him. Sam 
Yonkers, Joe Somebodyelse, an’ a man 
I didn’t know, they rounded up in a 
shack near the end 0’ town an’ started 
a fire against the door. Two of ’em 
burned down with the hut, an’ the other 
came out to be turned into a sieve. Pat 
Rinehardt, a gambler always suspected 
o’ cheatin’, they lynched near the court- 
house, an’ right in front o’ me Jed 
Smallwood got a knife hooked into his 
short ribs. : 

‘* Bout seven o’ us managed to light 
out on borrowed horses. It was a hang- 
in’ matter, but we were goin’ to hang 
anyway, an’ a man can on'y hang once 
in them parts. We could hear their 
no‘se and curses behind. ’Bout every 
two minutes there’d be a mighty shout, 
an’ we'd know some poor devil was 
caught. Next there'd be another yell, 
louder than the first, an’ we’d know he 
was finished. 

**Soon we could see ‘em comin’ for 
us, a lot of black, boundin’ dots, each 
with its separate cloud o’ dust, a blotch 
against the yellow o’ the plain. Down 
past Ravenscroft’s ranch we went, hoot- 
in’ like mad an’ beatin’ the horses, past 
Granger’s and Frank Lovell’s with a 
yell and a spatter o' gravel. By an’ by 
Four Points loomed up out of the dust. 
We ought to have gone ’round Four 
Points, but it was a sight nearer to go 
bang through the main street. ‘Course 
there was a chance o’ gittin’ dropped 
from the houses on suspicion, but we 
hadn't much time for debate. Round 
we swept and thundered through the 
narrow lane o’ stores and grogshops. 
A group o’ startled men we left gazin’, 
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an’ one man who had been sleepin’ cn 
a cellar door woke up with a rush. Just 
before we cleared the town Hank Greene 
threw up his hands withacry. That 
was the end o' Hank. He had begun 
at Cardinal’s Ridge four years before as 
a real bad man, an’ he ended in a town 
too small to appreciate the event. 

‘““The open country t’other side o’ 
Four Points was mighty barren. A 
series o’ rollin’ hills, grayish white an’ 
sometimes havin’ blackish shadows 
crawlin’ along. The trail ran right 
down to ‘ Kneedeep’ ford, some eight 
miles away, through a place as bare as 
your hand of everything ’cept sand an’ 
sunlight. We had an idea an’ a hope 
that they'd stop at Four Points, but in- 
stead that whole blamed town turned 
out to join ’em. 

““Once Jim Kearns looked back and 
let out a mockin’ cry. Shakin’ his 
hairy fist, he bawled out: ‘ Ye couldn't 
ketch us if ye had the chariot o’ fire,’ 
he says. Just then his horse gave a 
stumblin’ lurch an’ went down, rollin’ 
over an’ over. The whine o’ Jim Kearns 
I'll never ferget. His leg was caught 
under the horse. The brute tried to get 
up an’ couldn’t, for its head went back 
into the dust, an’ its nostrils puffed little 
clouds into the air. There was no use 
fer us to wait, "cause we couldn’t hev 
taken Jim along double, an’ we'd on’y 
lost time ourselves. I see him fumblin’ 
at his belt when he found the horse 
couldn't go no further, an’ the bad look 
on his face sticks by me still. In ‘bout 
three minutes we heard a faint yell an’ 
a couple o’ shots sound across the sand, 
an’ we knew the life checks o’ Jim 
Kearns were bein’ counted. 

‘*Big Ike Harlan’s mount was the 
next to go down, but Ike pitched for- 
ward on his hands an’ didn't get 
specially hurt. He rolled ‘round once 
or twice an’ cursed a bit, an’ then called 
out savagely: ‘Ain’t ye goin’ to wait 
for me?’ There was no answer from 
any of us, an’ then a man named Murray 
died sudden. Lookin’ back we saw Ike 
holdin’ a smokin’ pistol and hobblin’ for- 
ward. Murray’s horse stood snuffin’ at 
the body. Harlan climbed into thesaddle 
an’ was after us. We didn't say nothin’, 
for it was no time for thieves to fight. 
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‘“That evenin’ four men crossed 
‘Kneedeep ’ ford an’ rode south. We 
rode south because there was no other 
earthly place to ride to. Every ranch 
an’ town would be against us, an’ the 
desert was our on’y friend, for that 
would halt ’em. Once across, we could 
scatter to regions farther away. 

‘* Leary Mac said he knew the way, 
an’ Bill Williams wanted us to make a 
loop through the mountains, stop at his 
hut an’ get som’thin’ in which to carry 
water. Mac said it would take three 
days. He said that at Black Lava Altar 
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she asked anxiously, fear in her eyes at 
the sight o’ his battered face. 

‘«*’The whole d—n country is up an’ 
after us, ol’ woman, like a yelpin’ pack 
o’ hounds. They’ll be showin’ over the 
hill next. Get the drink quick er we'll 
be hangin’ in yer front yard!’ 

“«*Ve know I ain't got no whiskey, 
Bill,’ she said slowly. 

““*No whiskey?’ he shrieked, ‘ Ye 
ain’t got no whiskey ?’ 

‘““) Il get ye some spring water,’ 
she offered shrinkingly. 

‘“*Water?’ he bawled savagely, ‘I 


Just then his horse went down. 


there was a small pool. Indians had 
discovered this, accordin’ to Mac’s ver- 
sion, and he had gotten the information 
from a friendly. An hour later we 
clattered up to the door of William’s 
hut among the scrub. 

““« Sal!’ he called out, without dis- 
mounting. ‘Sal!’ 

“A dirty, haggard-looking woman 
came to the door and peered out. ‘Is 
that you, Bill?’ she asked timidly. 

‘“*T’m goin’ ter leave ye, Sal!’ he 
cried, laughing harshly. ‘Bring us out 
a drink!’ 

‘**What’s gone wrong with ye, Bill?’ 


wouldn't go from yer to that spring fur 
all the water Gawd ever made!’ He 
raised his hand as if to strike her across 
the face. The woman never flinched. 
She looked straight into his eyes and 
shamed him. Then, tooy Big Ike Har- 
lan let out a growl which might hev 
made him think better o’ it. Never 
could make out why Ike growled that 
way, ’cause Ike was a red-handed mur- 
derer, but ye never can tell. 

““Git a bucket er som’thin,’ said 
Leary Mac. It was Harlan hunted up the 
vessel, for Williams was so put out at 
not gettin’ his drink he couldn’t see. 
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‘““«Come on, git a hurry on ye?’ 
called Mac, ridin’ forward briskly. Bill 
Williams kicked up his horse and fol- 
lowed. The woman stood by the gate, 
a lonely figure. 

‘**Ain’t ye goin’ to say good-bye, 
Bill?’ she called out sadly. 

‘* He never looked back, even though 
he knew the hounds would tear the roof 
from her head. 

“““Ve may mever come back no 
more.’ Thedrear note of her voice was 
lost in the air. From the next rise I 
could see she was still standin’ by the 
doorway, gazing after him. p 

‘«That evenin’, just-as the sun sank 
out of sight, leavin’ a glare over the 
pale rose an’ purple of the sky, we can- 
tered slowly forward through the with- 
ered scrub and stunted cacti. That 
desert is a part of the world that died 
long ago. For an instant we reined in 
and looked out over the waste. Then 
out, out upon a sea o’ sand we rode, 
like a tossin’, driftin’ derelict on an un- 
known ocean. Nothin’ but gray, gray, 
gray an’ the twilight on every side. 
The reflection o’ the sun died and crept 
farther away until it seemed like a can- 
dle at the end of creation. The hoof 
beats of the horses woke up the silence, 
and now and then a rattlesnake hissed 
out of the darkness. There was a bird 
flew over our heads for a time, then cir- 
cled away, back to the living land. We 
were utterly alone—forsaken. Then 
night stole across the plateau of heated 
sand, an’ the stars came out to watch us. 

‘‘ Nearly all the night we rode. For 
a couple of hours just before the dawn 
we rested, sleepin’. It was still dark 
when I awoke to watch the sun rise. I 
shall never forget that sunrise, no, not 
if I liveto be thousands and thousands 
of yearsold. The night hung down like 
a velvet curtain. Slowly it lifted before 
a cold-lookin’ pencil streak o’ gray an’ 
pearl; then there flashed a touch 0’ 
rose, a sparkle o’ amber, a broad smirch 
o’ angry scarlet, like a sneer, a splash o’ 
blood across the east, or the flush of an 
awful sear, an’ with a dazzlin’ gleam of 
light the sun was born. 

‘““What a terrible sight it was. It 
had been risin’ that way over its desolate 
kingdom for ages an’ ages. The lizards 
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an’ crawlin’ things o’ the ground, the 
dwarfed owls, the vulture an’ the coyote 
were its on’y loved ones, an’ they crept 
out to mock us. 

‘‘ Painted Rock began to show from 
the bosom o’ the sand at the end o’ vis- 
ion. It seemed a tombstone o’ the cen- 
turies, for was not this place the vault 
o’ all things from the beginnin’? Away 
back at the end o’ time, when the last 
grand convulsion o’ nature had twisted 
the peaks behind us, it had brought to 
this place all its worn-out material an’ 
had cast it down an’ left it. This was 
a place forgotten. 

‘‘It was a day o’ torment. Night 
again came creepin’ across the billows 
o' sand with the swiftness o’ the one 
precedin’. The curious stars peeked 
out from the black heavens, one by one. 
The moon sailed solemnly from a har- 
bor o’ the sky and threw a gaunt pic- 
ture of us upon the sand. Famished 
and almos’ exhausted, we camped. A 
pack o’ snarlin’ coyotes kept us com- 
pany, squattin’ off in a great circle. 

‘* What a silence that was under the 
stars! It weighed down like a vast an’ 
smotherin’ thing. An’ this chamber 
bounded by the sight seemed some old 
silent church, with the heavens for a 
cup-shaped dome that, pressed down- 
ward an’ grew small; the stars burned 
as candles before Black Lava Altar, an’ 
the scorchin’ of a hardy shrub its in- 
cense. When we called aloud at the 
stealin’ vandals sittin’ like skeletons at 
our feast, the sound went travelin’ over 
the mighty floor and became lost. Then 
how the silence grew again an’ settled 
down—a terrifyin’ silence; there could 
be but one other place where the quiet 
was like this one, and that: . I was 
scared as a child and hid my head under 
my arms. 

“About the middle o’ the next day, 
when the sunlight grew flamin’, Harlan 
called our attention to the actions o' 
Leary Mac. For hours he had ridden 
a few lengths in front o’ us, a hum 
up figure on the horse, his whitened 
fringe o’ hair makin’ him seem as some 
ol’ Pueblo friar. Then he began to gaze 
in a queer manner behind us, and when 
his eyes would meet ours we could see 
terror in their bleary depths. Suddenly 
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he stood erect in the stirrups and 
pointed off to the rear. 

“<« There it is, followin’ us, followin’ 
us!’ and kicking up his horse with 
a shrill cry, he went dashing away 
as fast as the tired creature could go. 
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were nearly blind from the sun’s glare. 
‘** Now giv’ us a good pull at that 
bucket,’ said Williams. 
‘** Bill, I can’t,’ replied Harlan, de- 
terminedly. ‘Ye know we’ve had all 
possible for one day—more ’n a day's 


His bobbin’ figure grew thin in the yel- sheer o’ that water already. Try to 
low haze an’: | 7 down it fora 
faded. bit.’ 

“«Clean ‘“*But we'll 
daft, by be sure to get 
Gawd !’ cried more at the 
Big Ike Har- rock,’ said 
lan. Williams. 

‘* Williams ‘«*Perhaps,’ 
attempted to answered 
urge his worn Harlan, an’ 
out beast after for a moment 
the flyin’ I thought 
man. they’d hev’ a 

““Don’'t fight. But 
go,’ I called Williams had 


out to him, 
‘we've got to 
keep togeth- 
er!’ 

“But who’s 
goin’ to guide 
us past the 
Altar ?’ asked 
Williams. 

‘*Harlan 
an’ I looked 
at each other. 
We had never 
thought o’ 
that. With- 
out Mac we were lost — wanderers. 

‘© «We'll make the rock an’ then take 
chances,’ said Ike desperately. ‘The 
bucket’s three-quarters gone, an’ we 
can’t go wildgoose huntin’ after daft 
men—push ahead.’ 

‘*As the sun went down that evenin’ 
we were yet some miles from the Al- 
tar. There was no moon that night. 
The heavens shut right down on us. 

‘“*We ought to push right on,’ said 
Harlan, ‘so’s to get water for the 
horses, else they'll die here. What’ll 
we do without mounts an’ the farther 
edge miles an’ miles away? 

Gawd on’y knows how far away.’ 

““*Tet’s giv’ ’em a rest for an hour 
or so,’ said Williams, getting down to 
the sand, We tethered them. They 
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sense enough 
to know that 
Ike ‘ud die 
right over the 
top o’ the 
bucket. So he 
went off 
grumblin’and 
huddled 
down. 

‘““We were 
goin’ to rest 
for an hour 
or so. It seem- 
ed but a min- 
ute’s time, when a hand shook me an’ a 
horror-stricken face peered into mine. 
The sun was already a foot above the 
horizon an’ the air growin’ laden with 
its breath. It seemed to me there was 
nothin’ new to be seen. Harlan lay 
stretched out beside the bucket an’— 
Great Gawd! the bucket was upsidedown 
on the sand. We crawled nearer. About 
it was a ploughed-up space—the horses ; 
an’ they had ploughed up Harlan with it. 
He lay crushed an’ broken. It fairly 
turned Williams’ head. He began to sob 
an’ wail over the man, as some squaw 
moans over a departed chief. There 
was but one thing to be done, an’ so 
out upon the trackless continent I 
staggered. Once I looked back, an’ 
Williams was still prayin’. 
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‘* Which way should I go? There 
was no north, no south, no east, no 
west ! gray an’ yellow! 
gray an’ yellow! an’ above that 
brazen ring o’ torture glarin’ down as 
some vicious thing. A white-crowned 
vulture came swooping nearer, while its 
mate lingered behind to watch for the 
end o’ Williams. The wind blew as the 
breath from a furnace, carryin’ swirls 
o’ prickly dust and swarmin’ sand flies. 
Which way could I go? I called an’ 
prayed an’ cursed aloud . . . ran an’ 
stopped again . . . laughed an’ shook 


Fe 
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. sky. My brain seemed to boil. 
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my fist at the sweatin’ palm o’ the 
I tried 
to shut out the end with my hands. 

‘‘An age later a phantom came out 
o’ the haze—a horse that threw up its 
head an’ whinnied. Staggerin’ to it, 
I crawled upon its back. That night, 
a cow-puncher roundin’ up a few 
stray cattle found me clingin’ to the 
brute. The Altar happened to be on’y 
‘bout four miles from the end o’ that 
infernal place.’’ 

The old man watched the antics of 
the squirrel and did not go on. 


a Jae 
Sees 
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‘« What became of ‘ Leary Mac’?”’ 

“* Never knew,’’ he answered, slowly. 
‘«S’pose he ran on an’ on, till the sun 
caught up with him, an’ then a 

‘* But Williams ?’”’ 

“Oh, yes; I had near fergot. The 
cowboys found him at the Altar pool. 
He had said back in the mountains, ‘I 
wouldn’t go from yere to that spring 
fur all the water Gawd ever made,’ he 
said. Well, he had crawled nigh onto 
three miles fur that drink—three miles 
on hands an’ knees—fur a drink o’ dry 
sand, blown by eddies o’ the hot wind.”’ 

He pointed at the gentle thing paint- 
ing the park with its golden rays. 


Baby's hand. 


Roy's hand. 
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‘<The sun still shines out there,’’ he 
said; ‘‘that sun . . it’s goin’ there 
now, an’ will blaze down on the dryin’ 
bones o’ Williams, an’ Leary Mac, an’ 
Harlan the murderer. Out there—in 
the land without a shadow—where the 
white peaks loom up in the distance 
as weird ghosts, an’ the silence reigns 
eternally—or ‘till the Gawd that had 
fersaken it shall call again for chaos.”’ 

The old man felt for his rude stick, 
and hobbled out of sight around the 
road’s turn. I watched until he could 
no longer see, and then, creeping to 
where the fountain gurgled, I drank, 
and drank, and drank! 


Girl's hand. Gouly hand, 


PRACTICAL RADIOGRAPHY 


By E. FLEISCHMAN-ASCHEIM 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


alii: \W discoveries in science 
have attracted such wide- 
spread interest as has that of 
Prof. William Conrad Roent- 
gen, when he announced to 
the world that he had discovered a new 
light. This was on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1895, after he and other scientific 
men, working in the physical laboratory 
in Wurzburg, had made repeated ex- 
periments to demonstrate the existence 
and nature of the ‘‘ Cathode Ray.”’ 
The X-ray is still an unknown quan- 
tity. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced as to its scientific nature, but as 
yet they have remained theories only. 
The X-ray, which is also called the 
** Roentgen ray’’ and the ‘‘ Roentgen 


light,’’ after the discoverer, is by the 
layman supposed to be a very strong 
light which shines through everything, 
and by its intensity is almost blinding. 
But as a matter of fact all that anyone 
can see of it is a globe lit up by a 
‘“ green fluid.’’ 

The study of the cause of phosphor- 
escence on glass was begun by Pliicker 
in 1859, in Germany, and carried on 
by a number of other scientists in 
that country, in England and Austria. 
Among these pioneers was Goldstein, 
who first gave the name of ‘‘ cathode "’ to 
the agent producing the phosphores- 
cence, and Crooke, who invented the 
tube which is used for producing the 
X-ray. These Crooke’s tubes form nat- 
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urally the most important part of the 
apparatus of a radiographic machine. 
The Crooke’s tube is of various sizes 
and shapes, but all practically the same. 
It is a glass bulb from which the air or 
gases have been exhausted by proper 
pumps, thus creating a vacuum, so that 
only about one-millionth of the air 
originally in the tube remains. At each 
end is fused a platinum wire, one end 
terminating in a flat disk, the anode, 
the other a cup-shaped electrode, the 
cathode. When the two terminals of 
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the tube are connected to the corre- 
sponding terminals of either a static 
electrical machine or a Ruhmkorff coil, 
and the machine started in action, the 
tube is seen to glow with a green fluor- 
escence. ‘That is the ray. 

Either the Ruhmkorff coil or static 
machine will cause a tube to fluoresce 
under proper conditions, and the power 
used may be the alternating current 
through a converter, the direct street 
current, or storage batteries. 

The device used to translate the X- 


Radiograph showing bad fracture of tibia and fibia of left leg. 


Back of young man, showing advanced stage of tuberculosis of right lung, and patches 
indicating beginning of similar conditions in the left lung. 
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The true inwardness of a Belgian hare. 
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rays into light 
rays, so that the 
discoveries made by the 
ray in passing through 
a solid body may be 
visible to the human 
eye, is called a fluore- 
scope. This is a funnel- 
shaped apparatus which 
has at one end a paste- 
board cover coated with 
fine crystals of barium, 
platino of cyanide or 
some other fluorescent substance, and 
at the other an eye-piece through which 
to view the shadow cast upon the 
fluorescent screen. 
When some object ca- 
pable of obstructing 
the rays is placed be- 
tween the tube and 
the screen or fluore- 
scope a dark shadow 
of the object is cast 
on the screen. 

In taking a radio- 
graph (also called a 
skiagraph, skiagram 
or shadowgraph) the 
subject is placed on 
the sensitized plate— 
which is merely an 
ordinary photograph- 
ic plate — with the 
tube over it. Sup- 
pose we take the ra- 
diograph of a hand. 
A sensitized plate is 
wrapped in two or 
The diamond test, three thicknesses of 

black paper or placed 
in a plate-holder, film side up; the 
hand is placed on it, a Crooke’s tube, 
properly focused, is suspended ten to 
twelve inches above, in a_ holder; 
the tube is excited for from one sec- 
ond to one minute; the current is 
then shut off and the plate taken into 
the dark room and developed in the us- 
ual way. If, for instance, a bullet or 
other foreign body be imbedded in the 
portion of the body radiographed, the 
bullet impedes the progress of the rays 
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more than the bone, being the more 
opaque of the two, and appears as the 
darker shadow. The illustration on page 
551 shows the head and skull of asoldier, 
the bullet having entered one inch 
above the left eye and passing back, 
lodged in the base of the brain. 

Not only is the ray used in locating 
foreign bodies, but also in detecting 
fractures and dislocations as in the il- 
lustration on page 548, and for tuber- 
culosis as in that on page 549, and for 
calculi, cancer, tumors and various dis- 
eases of the bone. 

Commercially, the ray has not been 
much utilized, although some exhaust- 
ive experiments have been made -on 
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food adulterations, on coal, quartz, etc. 
In detecting a false gem from a genuine 


it can be re- 
lied on with 
absolute cer- 
tainty. On 
page 550 is a 
striking illus- 
tration of this 
fact.  Dia- 
monds, as is 
well known, 
are pure car- 
bon ; and car- 
bon, which is 
opaque to or- 
dinary light, 
is transparent 
to the Roent- 
gen light, 
while glass, 
which is trans- 
parent to or- 
dinary light, 
is opaque to 
the Roentgen 
ray. 
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Making a Radiograph. The apparatus at work. 
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Head of a soldier killed in the Philippines, showing Mauser 
bullet at base of brain. 


An interesting experiment was made 
recently in watching with the aid of an 


X-ray ma- 
chine and a 
fluorescope, 
motions car- 
ried on inside 
of an opaque 
body. A goose 
was fed with 
food mixed 
with sub-ni- 
trate of bis- 
muth salt, 
whichabsorbs 
the X-ray. 
The passage 
of the food 
down the long 
neck of the 
goose could 
be plainly 
traced by the 
moving shad- 
ow cast on the 
fluorescope 
screen. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOOK AGENT 


By ALBERT 
GALLATIN SAGE 


a fan) was once my 
alc lot—I cannot 
<9) Kf2]| say my fortune 
ae —to bea book Yaz 
agent. I shall make “Hy 
no attempt to justify \ 
that fact. I simply at- 
tribute it to my adole- 
scence. If any expia- 
tion be needed, let the 
world remember that 
I have long since re- 
pented in broken spirits 
and old shoes. 

We used to have a 
yellow dog at home 
that always recognized book agents 
and tramps at sight. These he never 
allowed inside the gate, while to all 
others he granted the freedom of the 
city. It made no difference how well 
or how poorly an agent was dressed, 
that dog knew him and stopped him. 
If he was dressed like a preacher and 
insisted on coming in, he didn’t look 
like a preacher when he went away. 

With something of barbaric relish 
my memory even yet lingers with de- 
light upon a scene which long ago oc- 
curred at the front gate of my childhood 
home. One sultry summer day an extra 
swell book agent descended upon us. 
He was tall and slender—made more 
so by his silk hat—was straight as an 
arrow, and walked with the light, 
springy step of a trotting horse. He 
wore a neat cutaway coat, a white vest, 
newly pressed trousers, and patent 
leather shoes on which the sunbeams 
skipped like spring lambs. He seemed 
to be fortune’s chief favorite. As he 
approached the gate his sky was serene. 
No cloud appeared anywhere. But 
alas for what was just over the horizon ! 
Under the evergreen tree, where two or 
three hens lay scratching in the dust, 
was stretched the yellow cur, taking 
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We used to have a 


his mid-day nap. The 
instant that agent’s 
hand touched the latch 
his sky was black. The 
air was soon chaotic 
with swinging arms 
and legs, coat tails, 
plug hat, and cries of 
‘* Murder !”’ 

The corn in that im- 
mediate neighborhood 
was never harvested. 

As the dog lay down 
again to pick the shod- 
dy out of his teeth, a 
torn and tattered man 
limped painfully away. 

And yet I became a book agent! I 
ran a brief course in the nefarious busi- 
ness, and I live to tell it. Let me make 
my confession while in my right mind. 

At the close of my freshman year in 
college I had spent my entire where- 
withal on riotous professors and board- 
ing-house keepers, and I felt the neces- 
sity of looking about for some lucrative 
occupation for the summer. About 
this time I was deluged with circulars, 
mostly from publishing 
houses, inviting my at- 
tention to their enter- 
prises, and promising 
me great financial re- 
turns if I would em- 
bark in them. Usually 
I fed these letters to 
my hungry waste-bas- 
ket unread; but one 
day I glanced careless- 
ly at the head of one 
of them. I see now 
how it was that the if 
Devil got Eve—he e\\Qyan 
caught her eye. Pro- @ : 
spective saints, keep 
your eyes shut. A 


Atattered man 
look may be fatal. imped painfully away 
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A look was fatal. This is what I saw :— 


SUCCESSFUL BOOK AGENTS 


George Washington sold books in Fairfax 
Co., Va. 

Daniel Webster sold books in Merrimac 
Co., N. H. 

Ex-President Grant sold books in North- 
ern Illinois. 

Ex-President Hayes 
sold books in South- 
ern Ohio. 

J. G. Blaine sold 
books in Washington 
Co., Pa. 

H. W. Longfellow 
acted as a book agent. 

Mark Twain sold 
books as an agent. 

Jay Gould sold maps 
in Delaware Co., N. Y. 

Thousands have 
found the book busi- 
ness a stepping-stone 
to a successful busi- 
ness career. 


The minute my eye struck that cata- 
logue of names I was in danger. Some 
of those gentlemen were my idols. In 
my boyish literary and forensic efforts 
I had committed myself to them without 
reserve. In my last High School 
oration I had elevated Washington so 
high that it was impossible to bring 
him down within the reach of calumny. 

Would that the on-coming storm had 
switched off on another track, but it 
didn’t. It was after me. For once 
I was a picked man, the special 
object of fate. The pop-eyed 
Furies had caught sight of me, 
and admired. The compliment 
soothes me somewhat. 

I hadacollege chum with whom 
I had often sawed wood, eaten 
wormwood and gall, killed time, 
and flunked. I dropped in on him 
one evening to have him get out /7/ 
my Greek for me, and found him 1/7 
blue. He was strapped and his © 
landlady had dunned him for 
board. He was in a pitiable con- 
dition. His past was a disap- 
pointment, his present a predica- 
ment, and his future a blank. There 
was a knock at the door. The next 
moment there stood in the doorway a 
well-dressed young fellow with needle- 
like features, the eye of a lynx, and 
the accent of a down-east Yankee. If 
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Satan is like that young man I don’t 
wonder at his success. Hehad a glib, 
oily tongue, and he knew how to listen 
as well as to speak. He read the classics 
like an ancient, and the first thing he 
did was to give us a lift on our morrow’s 
lessons. This done, he began to inquire 
sympathetically about our wel- 
fare and our general circum- 
stances. He soon knew our 
situation thoroughly. He deep- 
ly sympathized with us in our 
poverty. The brine stood in 
his eye as he told us how badly 
it made him feel to contemplate 
human want in any form, espe- 
cially in promising young men 
who had voluntarily surrendered 
the lucrative rewards of busi- 
ness life and were heroically 
struggling to educate themselves 
as public leaders and benefactors. 

We all sighed once around and used 
our handkerchiefs. Then the stranger 
worked a new set of wires in his face 
and composed his features into a com- 
placent smile. It was a peculiar smile, 
one in which were mingled humility 
and lofty condescension. With clasped 
hands and eyes rolled up toward the 
cobwebs on the ceiling, he told us that 
he himself had been through all our 
trials, and then went on to say that, by 
the advice of a friend, 
he had been enabled 
to win his release 
from annoying want. 
Then, without stop- 
ping to draw his 
breath or let us draw 
ours, he declared that 
he could help us to 
do the same thing 
for ourselves—do it 
very easily—do it 
then and there. I felt 
Yi dizzy. Tom looked 
k pylon? ~ silly. 

The stranger now 
produced, as if by 
magic, the prospectus of a subscription 
book and began to show it up. He 
was a general agent, and he was a 
general. He gave glowing accounts 
of the marvelous transformation in 
many of the fellows—fellows who had 
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suddenly shot from the lowest ditch of 
grinding want to the highest social 
circles in college life. They now took 
in all the fun, and had plenty of money 
left to pay their board bills. (That hit 
Tom just right.) It was a healthy 
calling. It had developed many a sal- 
low consumptive into a deep-chested, 
shaggy-headed quarter-back. Who 
would not embrace an opportunity like 
this, with nothing against it and every- 
thing in its favor? ; 

While speaking the agent slipped on 
the table a blank contract, already filled 
in, and handed us his pen, already 
primed, with which to sign it. 

It came suddenly as a proposal to 
a girl. A moment Tom and I looked 
into each other’s face and trembled. 
The stranger, as if he misunderstood 
us, pointed with his bony index finger 
_ to the fatal spot and said:— 

‘Right here is the place, gentlemen; 
just put your names 
on this line.’’ 

Early the next day 
he delivered the out- 
fitsand collected their 
price, which we had 
meanwhile borrowed. 

I walked on air. 
The grim spectre of 
poverty had disap- 
peared, and I saw 
only visions of wealth 
and plenty. 

When the final ex- 
aminations were over ?, 
and my conditions va 
were registered, with- 
out waiting for the last of the com- 
mencement joys, Tom and I packed 
our grips and bade a feverish good-bye 
to our friends. ; 

When we arrived at our destination, 
the innocent community on which we 
were making our descent seemed quite 
unconscious of our designs. No one 
met us at the depot with pitchforks or 
eggs or tar. The unwary hackmen 
were as kind to us as to a band of 
traveling showmen wko got offthe same 
train. 

We had been instructed to call on 
the local clergy and obtain their written 
recommendations of our book. We did 
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so—that is, we tried todo so. At the 
first parsonage where I stopped the maid 
told me the pastor was out attending a 
funeral, ‘‘the funeral of the man that 
was murdered,’’ assuming that I was no 
stranger. 

‘«So they kill folks here,’’ I mused. 

My next halt was at the study of the 
leading minister of the town, and it 
was a halt. He was a noble-looking 
man, frank and sincere. I thought, 
There is my man; and there indeed he 
was. Hestayed there. I couldn’t move 
him. I was embarrassed as I entered 
his study, and he seemed to take it for 
granted that I would be. When I hesi- 
tated and stammered, he very kindly 
tried to oil the track by saying: 

‘“Well, young man, I suppose you 
want to get married.’’ 

That rattled me more than ever, and 
again he tried to anticipate my wants 
by asking when and where the solemn 
event was to take place. How I wished 
I could get out of that fix by saying, 
‘* Right here, if you please, in half an 
hour;’’ but I wasn’t prepared for such 
an alternative, and so I was obliged to 
spoil a good thing by bluntly declaring 
my real mission. Then there 
was a change of counte- 


Here is 
tl 


Be o\ thariece = nance; for the good man in- 
4 stantly ceased to look happy 

— and obliging and assumed 

a SS an expression of painful dis- 


appointment—such as I soon 
imitated. He declined to 
grant my request. I ven- 
tured to ask his reason. Wasn't my 
book a good one? What objection 
could he make to it? 

The clergyman asked why I wanted 
his recommendation. I replied, 

‘* Because your influence will help 
me to sell this book in the community, 
especially among your congregation.”’ 

‘““Why are you trying to sell this 
book ?’’ was his next question; and he 
soon had my whole story, consisting 
chiefly of my financial needs. Then, 
riveting his eye on that sensitive spot in 
my soul nearest the seat of conscience, 
he shot one more question at me:— 

‘Then it is in your own personal 
interest that you desire my recommend- | 
ation?’ eye” 


~ 
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There was but one answer and I 
made it :-- 


said he, ‘‘ do you not see 
that I cannot con- 
Well, young man, V Suppose scientiously grant 
[lini tegeen sit? My parishion- 

cael married 
ers pay me a sal- 
| ary to work in 
their interests, 
not in yours. If 
my position gives 
me any peculiar 
influence, it is 
delegated to me 
by them. It is 
theirs, not mine, 
and I have no 
right to lend it to 
a stranger who 
desires to go 
among them and 
make money off 


sake.’’ 

I felt as if I had 
been stepped on. Although he had not 
said it, I knew that the minister regarded 
my business as a species of plundering. 

My nerve was gone. I walked 
through one street after another, but 
could not find a starting point to suit 
me. I brought up at length in an old 
street on the outskirts, at the foot of a 
hill. The houses were small and poor. 
Here I would make the humble begin- 
ning of my great task. I shut my eyes, 
I set my teeth and muttering, ‘‘Here 
goes !’? T shambled up to the meanest 
hut in the row. Istopped. I scanned 
the house. I wondered who would 
meet me at the door and what would 
be the greeting. I started again. Again 
I stopped and looked. The curtains 
were drawn at the window, and the 
piece of rag carpet on the low doorstep 
looked as if it had not been trodden for 
a month. An airof desertion pervaded 
the premises. O, how I hoped there 
was no one at home! And then I fan- 
cied I heard a faint voice within. I 
approached nearer. I raised my hand 
to knock. I drew back. What if some 
one should be at home? What should 
I do? What should I say? Let me 
see, how does that thing go? Nota 


them for his own — 


syllable of all the wordy passages of the 
AGENT’S MANUAL which I had 
committed to memory could I recall. 

I turned once more toward the street 
I saw a woman coming a block or two 
away. I wanted torun, but that would 
not do—she must already have seen me, 
and how should I look now in full re- 
treat? She came nearer. I was frantic. 
I must do something right away. 

I rapped. 

I held my breath; my heart stood 
still. The door gave back a hollow 
sound, like the sound of a corpse kick- 
ing against the coffin lid. 

I was excited. I rapped again, louder. 
An age crawled slowly across the inter- 
vening moments. Then I heard a low, 
faint sound within. I strained my ears 


to listen. Again I heard it, this time 
more distinct. A thin, piping voice 
said: 

‘* Come.”’ 


I waited for another repetition, and 
then ventured to lift the old-fashioned 
latch and enter. I was blinded by the 
deep dusk and stifled by the fetid atmo- 
sphere that no breath of fresh air seemed 
ever to have stirred. As I stood silent, 
trying to penetrate the gloom, I heard 
the strange voice that sounded as if it 
came from another world, calling to 
me:— 

‘“Was suchst du?’’ =: 

I turned, and there in a dark corner 
of the room I saw the dim outline of 
an old woman sitting in a low rocker, 


I walked through 
One street after ther, 
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with palsied hands fum- 
bling her knitting in her 
lap. 

‘‘Was suchst du?’”’ 
she muttered again ; and 
her voice sounded like 
the night wind among 
the pine trees in a 
graveyard. 

I stood like one en- 
tranced, speechless, al- 
most thoughtless. All 
the training my general 
agent had given me 
availed me nothing here. ¢ 
He had not told me how 
to deal with a customer 
like this. The old wom- 
an's question was not in 
the list of ‘‘ ANSWERS TO OBJEC- 
TIONS.”’ 

“‘ Was suchst du?’”’ 

Awakening to my situation, I turned 
to the bent, witch-like form and, with 
an effort, summoning my small stock 
of German phrases, I replied: 

“ Ich—hab’—ein—Buch.”’ 

Leaning still more forward and 
stretching her neck to its utmost length, 
like an angry gander reaching for a 
small boy’s trousers, the old lady put 
her hand to her ear and exclaimed: 

“Was ?”’ 

‘‘Tch hab’ ein Buch,’’ I repeated, 
with the caution of a man handling 
eggs. 

‘* Kin Buch ?”’ 

‘‘Ja, ein Buch — ein — ein — ein 
sch6nes Buch, ein—ein—ein—a book 
that tells about the b-r-r-r-r,’’ and away 
I went in the vernacular as if there were 
a policeman after me. 

‘* Nichts versteh ! 


4 


Nichts versteh !’’ 
and the old wom- 
an made a ges- 
ture as if tosay, 
‘*Get away 
from here with 
that vulgar lan- 
guage !”’ 
‘* Bist du alles 
deutsch?” I 
asked. 


“Ja, alles 
deutsch.’’ 
“Wes tuchet du? a Ad je.” 
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“* Ad je.”’ 

I closed the door soft- 
ly behind me. I was ex- 
cited and dreaded the 
next call. I had an at- 
tack of palpitation of 
the heart when I rapped 
at the door, and it was 
with positive relief that 
I found no one at home. 


The third house was 
uninhabited. At the 


was 
excited 


fourth house I was met 
by a bristling cur that 
reminded me of Carlo. 
He seemed to know me, 
not as master, but as 
foe. He reached earn- 
estly for my trousers 
through a crack in the fence. I fancied I 
saw rags in his teeth when he first snarled 
at me. He stubbornly disputed my en- 
trance, and yielded only when the harsh 
voice of his mistress called him off. 
Then he sullenly backed toward the 
porch, growling and snapping. 

At the door I was met by the mistress 
of the house, a brawny, double-fisted 
dame with a face like a pot of kraut, 
who, planting herself squarely in the 
doorway, sternly demanded my errand. 
This tactic was a stunner. My instruc- 
tions had been to enter the parlor and 
gallantly take my seat beside the lady 
and show up my book with grace and 
dignity. But here I was, standing like 
a tramp on the doorstep, with a snap- 
ping cur at my heels and a savage 
amazon glaring down upon me with 
beetling brow—what could I do under 
such circumstances? 

I did nothing. I stood there in con- 
fusion, like a scared lunatic, until the 
woman herself recalled me to my senses 
by demanding: 

‘« Zee here, young zhap, vat you vand 
here?’’ 

I fumbled mechanically for my pros- 
pectus and began: 

‘‘T am introducing a new work, just 
from the press, which I would like—"’ 

‘“‘T no vand any new vork, shust 
vrom de bress; und I don’d care vat 
you vand. I vand you to get right oud 
of here as vasd as your pipestem legs 
vill carry you. Do you hear?’’ 
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I heard, and the next three or 
four houses I walked past very 
quietly. 

Near the upper end of the street I 
found a young couple in the honeymoon 
of life, sitting on a side stoop. The 
husband was rigging an old fiddle 
while his wife at his side was spoiling 
a new cambric handkerchief by pulling 
the threads out of it. I drew forth my 
prospectus and advanced to the attack. 
The young man coolly remarked that 
he did not care to buy, and went me- 
chanically on with his task, occasion- 
ally wiping his bow across the strings 
to test his work. I begged the privilege 
of showing him my book as a matter 
of pleasure to myself and of duty to my 
firm. (I was almost willing to offer a 
premium to any man who would hold 
still long enough for me to 
practice on him.) 

‘* Well, shoot away,’’ he 
said carelessly. 

I shot. I shot it all off, 
from the title page to the 
blank subscription list at the 
end of the prospectus. I skim- 
med the table of contents and 
then ran through the chapters, 
reading, or rather reciting, 
well-learned passages here and 
there. When I had finished 
this exercise and wiped the 
dew of exertion from my brow 
and had urged him to sub- 
scribe, he looked up at me and said: 

‘Well, sir, you’ve got that yarn 
purty well larned.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ I inquired 
innocently. 

‘‘T mean,’’ he replied with some em- 
phasis, ‘‘that you’ve got that story 
purty well committed to memory.”’ 

I looked at him with a surprised and 
injured air; but he met my gaze witha 
steady eye and continued: 

‘““You needn’t try to gull me. I 
know all about it. You’ve been a 
studyin’ up that piece for three hull 
weeks,’’ and looking me squarely in the 
face he demanded, ‘‘ haven’t you?”’ 

I looked grave. I felt so. I dislike 
that kind of question. But without 
taking his eye from me he pressed his 
query, ‘‘ Haven’t you?”’ 


Sternty demanded my errand 
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‘* Yes, four of them,’’ I answered. 

Then there fell from his lips a wither- 
ing dissertation on humbugs in general 
and on me in particular. It was a one- 
sided affair. I took no part in it. I 
had no chanceto. Like Marc Antony, 
the young man talked right on until 
his mind was free—and mine was bur- 
dened. As I turned the corner I heard 
him playing: 

“* Shoo, fly, don’t bother me.”’ 

My last call that evening was on a 
good-natured man in the October of 
life. Hewas a molder by trade, and 
had just returned from work. He gave 
me my first welcome, and insisted on 
my taking the best chair in the ‘‘settin’ 
room’’ and fanning myself with a torn 
book cover while he washed from his 
face and hands the grime of toil. Then, 
drawing his chair close to 
mine, he said in most cordial 
tones: 

‘* Now, 
book.’’ 

I experienced a new sensa- 
tion. Though not in the least 
nervous I forgot all about my 
well-learned description. We 
simply sat there like two 
friends, talking over the merits 
of an acknowledged gem. It 
seemed as if the world had 
suddenly turned round; and 
it seemed so more than once 
in the next few minutes. I 
was in the midst of a fine description 
when suddenly my host sprang up and 
unceremoniously shot out of the room. 
I looked around in surprise and bewil- 
derment to see my prospective customer 
return with a new book and proceed to 
show it up to me with rare enthusiasm. 

It was a volume of travels that the 
fellow had recently purchased and, in 
the ardor of his first love, he regarded 
it as the one book in print. 

“It’s got efery ting in it,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘about how tey used to haf 
tings in te olden times. It tells all 
about de Pyramits of Egypt, te Hang- 
ing Gartens of Babylon, te itols and 
pagotas of Intia, and eferyting. O, 
it’s wonterful.”’ 

I made no direct reply. I merely 
suggested that he take a more complete 


let’s see your 
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survey of my book. He immediately 
dropped his own as if he had caught 
himself in a fit of absent-mindedness 
and turned to the perusal of mine. But 
the attraction of his own 
proved too great for his 
self-control. Several times 
he renewed his attempts 
to show it up. At last, 
however, he concluded 
with me that there was 
room on his shelf for 
both treasures, and he had 
all but signed his name 
when his wife came in. 
Wives have stood be- 
tween their husbands and 
many a joy. We read of 
a certain man who testi- 
fied that he could not go 
to a feast because he had 
married a wife. Better a 
good feast than a bad 
wife ! 

This woman was a red-eyed, weazen- 
faced shrew. Her poor husband was 
trying to be a Socrates; she was Xan- 
tippe without trying. Unceremoniously 
I shot out of the room as he was de- 
claring that she could get specks to fit, 
and she was swearing that she couldn’t. 

Tom and I arose in the morning dis- 
pirited and homesick. We ate break- 
fast without appetite, and began our 
day’s work without enthusiasm. To- 
gether we entered Dives’s Boulevard, 
the fashionable residence avenue where 
the nabobs and aristocrats, active and 
retired, had built their mansions. A 
little way back from the road stood a 
gray sandstone house which was a model 
of architecture. The lawn was the per- 
fection of landscape gardening. 

‘That man has an eye in his head,’’ 
I ventured. 

‘‘Aneye!’’ roared Tom. ‘‘ He has 
eyes enough for the whole road, and 
the soul of an artist thrown in.”’ 

Say!” 

‘« What ?” 

‘“‘Do you think that fellow could ap- 
preciate a genuine work of art?” 

‘““Do I? Well, I guess! What he 
can’t appreciate doesn’t belong to the 
category of fine arts.’’ 

“ce Well —’? 


A dissertation on 
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‘‘ Well, what ?’’ and Tom began to 
get alert. 

‘* Do you think he’d appreciate the 
steel engravings in this book ?’’ 

Tom scratched his head 
with a humph. 

‘*T guess I'll try,’’ and 
I started up the winding 
se path among the shrubs. 

“A long, last fare- 
well!’ said Tom. 

On the silver door- 
plate I read the name 
‘‘Benedict,’’ and judged 
the augury good. I rang 
the bell. It seemed an 
age that I stood there in 
silent expectation. Just 
as I was about to ring 
again or run, I heard 
within a soft footfall and 
the rustle of silk garments. The 
key turned in the latch with a 
sharp, clean click ; the door swung 
noiselessly open, as if the gloved hand 
of magic had touched it; and, in a 
dimly-lighted hall, I stood in the pres- 
ence of a woman as pale and delicate as 
a stalk of celery. I was shown into 
the parlor and told that Mr. Benedict 
would presently appear. 

I was gazing about me in delightful 
bewilderment when the door opened 
softly and the master entered. The dim 
light, which was little more than dark- 
ness, revealed a man wearing the silvery 
crown of three-score years and ten. His 
step was slow but elastic, and his face, 
as well as I could make it out, had a 
delicate 
about it that was 
cheering to a hungry i i oy § 
soul, and my soul . ; | | 1 ¢ 
was hungry. jp LIL 

I was soon telling 
him of my great 
book, outlining its 
contents, reading se- 
lect passages, and 
dwelling upon points 
of special excellence. 
I reached the climax 
when I came upon a 
certain steel engrav- 
ing. It was a mas- 
terpiece. The de- 
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scriptive circular said so. It repre- 
sented the grief of Henry I. over 
the untimely death of his only son, 
William the Aethling. The king stood 
apart from his lords on a rocky head- 
land, looking out over the wreck-strewn 
waves, and knew that there his boy had 
found a troubled resting-place. 

I made nocomment. I merely pointed 
in silent emotion to that peerless en- 
graving, sure that I had reached the 
tenderest spot in the old man’s soul. 

A moment longer I pointed to the 
picture. Then, as a draft of air pressed 
back the close-drawn curtain and let a 
bright ray of light fall full upon the old 
man’s face, I looked up through the 
mist in my own eyes, sure that I would 
see upon his blanched cheek the tear- 
drops of a father’s grief. 

There was no tear there, and no sign 
of intelligent appreciation. He was 
blind as a bat, and his features were as 
composed as the carved image on a 
gravestone ! 

On reaching the highway I saw Tom 
coming down the road at full gallop, 
with a bulldog in his wake. It was a 
great race. Tom was doing his best, 
but the dog was doing better. He was 
gaining at every bound. Tom made 
one desperate spurt, but in vain. The 
brute won. He gathered up the lad’s 
coat-tail in his capacious maw and be- 
gan to eat his way toward the shoulders. 
There was a yell for help, a good, lusty 
yell, wild, weird, unearthly; but the 
vicious beast went heedlessly on in his 
destructive way. My comrade gave me 
an appealing look 
that seemed to say: 
Can’t you help me ? 
I haven't made my ers 
will yet. Lt. 

I paused benevo- 
lently to assist him. 
I feared the mon- 
ster would swallow 
him and then come 
at me with added 
momentum. Here 
my boyhood wick- 
edness served me a 
good turn. I could 
throw stones. I had 
practiced picking 


Imerely pointed to 
that engraving 
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graph wires, and the old 
trick came back to me 
in the day when life and 
death hung on that sav- 
age skill. I took up a 
stone. The dog, divin- 
ing my intention, still 
holding on to the coat, 
swung round Tom’s cen- 
ter of gravity in a dis- |//I\\), 
orderly conic section. I ||//tMb) 

took in the elements sh | 
the curve with my eye 
and sent the japeed ! 
piece of quartz whizzing | Mi Vat 
on its cruel errand of pale ara delicate 
mercy. ‘The well-aimed 

missile went crashing into the floating 
ribs of the beast and brought him, emp- 
ty-mouthed and howling, to the ground. 
I never saw a bulldog change his mind 
quicker. 

I will any day pit young David with 
a few stones against old Goliath with a 
brush scythe. Ask no more. 

How long I should have pursued this 
mad career had I been left to my own 
unaided judgment I do not know. 

As I limped into the room that night 
I found Tom sitting at a table writing. 
He did not look up. My own look was 
rather downcast and I paid little atten- 
tion to him. 

After a while Tom came out of his 
abstracted state of mind and asked: 

‘‘ How does this strike you ?”’ 

I told him that everything that had 
struck yet had hit pretty hard, where- 
upon he gave me one of those 
vicious glances that perempt- 
orily forbade trifling, and so I 
looked innocent and asked him 
what he had. He replied: 

‘* A letter to the firm.” 

‘©A love letter? ’’ I queried. 

‘‘Well,’? he exclaimed, 
‘that is an idea. I guess I’ll 
change it a bit,’’ and for a 
time I heard nothing but the 
scratching of his pen. Final- 
ly, he wheeled round abruptly 
and read as follows :— 


«_____ PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


“‘Gentlemen: A loving greetin ng 
to you, one and all. I have enjoy 


swallows off the tele- 
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my past correspondence with you immensely, 
but it’s all over now. This is my last letter 
to you. I have changed my calling. 

“] believe we are even on the money ques- 
tion. I paid your general agent for my out- 
fit, and took his receipt. If 

ou ever run short you can have 
it back at a discount. 

‘«T have no orders to report. 

«J leave this field in the morn- 
ing never to return, unless it be 
in future years to pick up a few 
items for my autobiography. If 

ou wish to put another man 
in my placg it will be all right; 
only I beg as a last favor that 
you pick one of my enemies. 
You had better take the softest 
headed one if you want him 
to stay. He will have no trou- 
ble in aid ap into my place. 
He can easily find my tracks on 
the main road leading out of 
town toward the Equator. He 
will find dog tracks in the 
same locality. They will stay till the fall 
rains wash them out. 

“Gentlemen, I wish you a merry Christ- 
mas. Adieu. Forever yours, 


“THOMAS H a 
“June 28, 18—.” 
‘‘What!’’ said I. ‘‘ Are you going 
to quit?”’ ; 
‘““No. I have quit.”’ 


‘« What are you going to do?”’ 
“Get out of br-r-r-r-r;’’ the air was 
blue. : 

“‘Hold on!’’ I yelled. 
that letter yet.”’ 

‘Why not?’’ and he straightened up 
defiantly. 

‘* Because I 
want you to 
add a_ post- 
script and tell 
them that I’m 
going along 
with you.”’ 

“Do you 
mean it?’”’ 

‘‘ Of course 
I do.”’ 

He made 
the desired 
addition and 
then hurried 
out into the 
night to post 
that document 
while his res- 
olution was 
hot. 


‘* Don’t lick 


Tt was 4 great race 
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We were now book agents no longer. 
We were just common civilians. We 
felt a good deal more civil than we had 
done for a few days past,—and more 
silly, too. 

The next 
morning, on 
the stump 
where we had 
—— sitting, 
we piled all 
that pertained 
to our recent 


a - calling, a lit- 
SS RK Rylond tle pyramid of 
melancholy 
i { Y trophies. Then 
I touched a 
A letter to the firm match to the 

heap. 


Allthat day we walked, and the next. 
It was on the fourth day that we ap- 
proached my father’s house. In front 
of it we met the hired men shuffling off 
to work. As dinner was over we took 
pot luck, but a keen appetite seasoned 
the fare, and when my mother saw how 
those scanty scraps vanished she thought 
we had been fasting for a fortnight. I 
explained that it was her cooking that 
made the dinner taste so good, and Tom 
said that his mother cooked the same 
way. We were getting along very well 
in our efforts to conceal our true condi- 
tion until my uncle dropped in. He 
asked a score of inopportune questions. 
As if in utter ignorance of the facts in 
the case, he innocently inquired what 
we had been doing. I replied that we 
had been engaged in the book business. 
‘‘What! Book agents? You, book 
agents? ’’ and he looked astonished. 
“Q,”’ I explained, ‘‘ not—not—not 
just what you would call regular—that 
is to say, ordinary—I mean common 
book agents—not such as you have 
around here. We were taking orders 
for a new work, just from the press—”’ 
‘© bosh! that’s what they all say. 


What book was it, anyhow? What’s 
the name of it?”’ 

I stammered out the title. 

‘““What! that? Why, that’s the 


very book an agent was around my 
house with only the other day, one of 
the meanest bores that ever struck this 
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part of the country. I kicked him half 
way across the road, and the dog took 
him down as far as Snyder’s lane. I 
bet you can see his tracks for a 
month.’’ 

Tom nudged 
me till I hit 
him. 

I was sitting 
on the veranda, 
enjoying the Qe 
glorious pano- 
rama of hills, 
the clematis and 
the honeysuc- 
kle, when the 
old yellow dog 
crept lazily out 
from under mo- .;//! 
ther’s plant- 
stand and came 
up to me in that 
dreamy way that 
old dogs have. His colorless eye had a 
vacant stare, and the whiskers about his 
mouth were bleached with age. He 
shook himself carefully as if he were in 
danger of coming to pieces, and looked 
up into my face before he lay down at 
my feet. 

For a while he lay there, almost purr- 
ing out his grateful appreciation of my 
caresses, when suddenly that same 
old rheumatic dog sprang to his feet 
like an agile pup, the hair on his back 
stood straight upright, his tail switched, 
his lip quivered, his broken teeth showed 
wickedly, and he set up a vicious growl 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ You’re a goner.”’ 
I looked around for the object of all this 
. display of righteous indignation, and, 
behold! a book agent was coming up 
the gravel path, carrying a prospectus 
exactly like my own. I grabbed the dog 
just in time to save a good suit of 
clothes. I carried him into the house 
and asked mother to hold him tight till 
I got the agent safely off. I then re- 
turned and, taking the young man by 
the hand, led him gently back to the 
front gate and said to him solemnly : 

‘““My friend, you are on sacred 
ground.’’ 

He looked about in horrified astonish- 
ment, as if he were rudely treading on 
a little, long grassy mound. 


lrouched 4 match 
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““ Do you see how the earth has been 
dug up around here?’’ I asked. 
He stared wildly about as if he ex- 


pected to see bones, or spirits, or yellow- 


jackets coming out of the - 
ground. 

‘“These,’’ said I in serious 
tones, ‘‘are the footprints of 
a book agent.”’ 

The fellow looked incred- 
ulous. 

‘‘He didn’t mean to do 
it,’’ I said. 

‘Was he out of his head?”’ 
he gasped. 

“Qut of pretty much 
everything,’’ I exclaimed. 
‘* Out of breath, out of coun- 

tenance, out of heart, and 
“ very considerably out of 
pocket.’’ 

‘« What did he do?’’ whis- 
pered the poor wreich. 

‘‘Do! What didn’t he do? He went 
through all the gyrations of a Dutch 
windmill in a hurricane. It was the 
dog that did it.’’ Then, after another 
pause, I added: ‘‘ That dog still lives 
—lI hear him coming now.”’ 

That fellow was just about as nimble 
as his predecessor. He went down the 
road with his coat-tail whipping in the 
breeze like a top-gallant sail in a squall. 

Troubled were my slumbers that 
night. A man in tattered clothes limped 
painfully across the landscape of my 
dream. All he carried was a book, yet 
he seemed crushed by its weight. 

I awoke with a start and a shout 
that brought the household to my 
bedside. I looked up innocently. 


‘* Be easy. 
It was not fg 
me you 


heard, but At awoke with a 
only the \ a 

voice of f ( 

Tom's con- \ 
science.’’ 


A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE 45 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE RED HEATHER HILLS. 


SULLEN day, full of chill 
gusts and drizzle, sinking 
into a wet, misty night! 
Three hunted Jacobites, 
dragging themselves forward 
drearily, found the situation 
one of utter cheerlessness. 
For myself, misery spoke in 
every motion, and to say the 
same of Creagh and Macdonald is to 
speak by the card. Fatigue is not the 
name for our condition. Our bones 
ached, our throats were limekilns, 
composts of sores were our ragged 
feet. 

On every sidethe redcoats had hemmed 
us in, and we knew not whether we 
tramped to a precarious safety or to 
death. Indeed, ‘twas but little we 
cared, for at last exhaustion had touched 
the limit of endurance. Not a word 
had passed the lips of any of us for 
hours, lest the irritation of our worn 
nerves should flame into open rupture. 

At length we stood on the summit of 
the ridge. Scarce a half mile from us 
a shieling was to be seen on the shoulder 
of the mount: 

“That looks like the cot where 
O’Sullivan and the Prince put up a 
month ago,’’ said Creagh. 

Macdonald ruffled at the name like a 
turkeycock. Since Culloden the word 
had been to him as a red rag to a bull. 

‘The Devil take O’Sullivan and his 
race,’’ burst out the Scotch captain. 
‘¢Gin it had not been for him the cause 
had not been lost.’’ 

The Irishman’s hot temper flared. 

“You forget the Macdonalds, sir,’’ 
he retorted tartly. 


‘‘ What ails you at the Macdonalds?” 
demanded the gentleman of that ilk, 
looking him over haughtily from head 
to foot. 

Creagh flung out his answer with an 
insolent laugh. ‘‘Culloden!’’ 

The Macdonald’s color ebbed. ‘‘It 
will be a great peety that you hafe in- 
sulted me, for there will presently be a 
dead Irishman to stain the snow with 
hiss blood,’’ he said deliberately, falling 
into more broken English as he always 
did when excited. 

Creagh shrugged. ‘‘That’s on the 
knees of the gods. At the worst, it 
leaves one less for the Butcher to hang, 
Scotch or Irish.’’ 

“It sticks in my mind that I hafe 
heard you are a pretty man with the 
steel—at the least I am thinking so,”’ 
said Captain Roy, standing straight as 
an arrow, his blue eyes fixed steadily 
on his opponent. 

‘“‘Gadso! Betwixt and between, but 
I daresay my sword will serve to keep 
my head at all events whatefer,’’ cried 
Creagh, mimicking scornfully the 
other’s accent. 

Donald whipped his sword from its 
scabbard. 

‘‘Fery well. That will make easy 
proving, sir.’’ 

The quarrel had ripped out so quickly 
that hitherto I had found no time to in- 
terfere, but now I came between them 

.and beat down the swords. 

‘‘Are you mad, gentlemen? Put up 
your sword, Tony. Back, Macdonald, 
or on my soul I'll run you through,’’ I 
cried. 

‘‘Come on, the pair of ye. Captain 
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Roy can fend for (look out for) him- 
sel’,’’ shouted the excited Highlander, 
thrusting at me. 

‘‘ Fall back, Tony, and let me have 
a word,’’ I implored. 

The Irishman disengaged, his anger 
nearly gone, a whimsical smile already 
twitching at his mouth. 

‘* Creagh, you don’t mean to impeach 
the courage of Captain Macdonald, do 
you?’’ T asked. 

‘““Not at all—not at all. Faith, I 
never saw a man more keen to fight,’’ 
he admitted, smiling. 

‘*He was wounded at Culloden. You 
know that?’’ 

‘*So I have heard.’? ‘Then he added 
drily, some imp of mischief stirring 
him: ‘‘In the heel, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*Ves, in the foot,’’ I told him hastily. 
‘*T suppose you do not doubt the valor 
of the Captain’s clan any more than his 
own ?”’ 

‘* Divil a bit !’’ he answered careless- 
ly. ‘‘ I’ve seen them fight too often to 
admit of any question as to their cour- 
age at all, at all. For sheer daring I 
never saw the beat of the Highland 
troops—especially if there chanced to 
be any plunder on the other side of the 
enemy, egad!”’ 

I turned to Donald Roy, who was 
sullenly waiting for me to have done. 
‘‘Are you satisfied, Captain, that Tony 
meant to impute nothing against you or 
your clan ?’’ 

““Oich! Oich?’’ he grumbled. ‘‘T 
wass thinking I heard some other dirty 
sneers.”’ 

“* Retracted with the best will in the 
world. Come, Captain Macdonald, 
sure ’tis not worth our while doing the 
work of the red coats for them. ’Slife, 
tis not fair to Jack Ketch! ’’ exclaimed 
the Irishman. 

‘Right, Donald! Why, you fire- 
eating Hotspur, you began it yourself 
with a fling at the Irish. Make up, 
man! Shake hands with Tony and be 
done with your bile.’’ 

Creagh offered his hand, smiling, and 
his smile was a handsome letter of re- 
commendation. Donald’s face cleared, 
and he gripped heartily the hand of the 
other. 

‘‘ With great pleasure, and if I have 
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said anything offensive I eat my words 
at all events,’’ he said. 

‘“You may say what you please about 
O’Sullivan, Captain Macdonald. Ecod, 
he may go to the devil for me,’’ Creagh 
told him. 

‘* Well, and for me, too; ’fore God, 
the sooner the better.”’ 

“If there is to be no throat-cutting 
to warm the blood, maybe we had bet- 
ter push on to the bothy, gentlemen. 
I’m fair niddered (perishing with cold). 
This Highland mist goes to the mar- 
row,’’ I suggested merrily, and linking 
arms with them I moved forward. 

In ten minutes we had a roaring fire 
ablaze, and were washing down with 
usquebaugh the last trace of unkind- 
ness. After we had eaten our bannocks 
and brose we lay in the shine of the 
flame and reveled in the blessed heat, 
listening to the splash of the rain out- 
side. We were still encompassed by a 
cordon of the enemy, but for the present 
we were content to make the most of 
our unusual comfort. 

‘* Here's a drammoch left in the flask. 
I give you the restoration, gentlemen,’’ 
cried Donald. 

‘*T wonder where the Prince is this 
night,’’ I said after we had drunk the 
toast. 

We fell to a meditative, sombre si- 
lence, and presently Captain Roy began 
tosing softly one of those touching Jacob- 
ite melodies that drive to the source ot 
tears like rain to the roots of flowers. 
Donald had one of the rare voices that: 
carry the heart to laughter and to sobs. 
The singer’s song, all pathos and ten- 
derness, played on the chords of our 
emotion like a harp. My eyes began to 
smart. Creagh muttered something 
about the peat smoke affecting his, and 
I’m fain to admit that I rolled over with 
my face from the fire to hide the tell- 
tale tears. The haunting, pathetic wist- 
fulness of the third stanza shook me 
with sobs :— 

“ On hills that are by right his ain, 
He roams a lanely stranger ; 


On ilka hand he’s pressed by want, 
On ilka hand by danger.”’ 


‘“‘Ohon! Ohon!’’ groaned Donald. 
‘<The evil day! The evil day? Wae’s 
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me for our bonnie Hieland laddie! ’’ 

‘“May the Blessed Mother keep him 
safe from all enemies and dangers!”’ 
said Creagh softly. 

‘‘And God grant that he be warm and 
well fed this bitter night, wherever he 
may be,’’ I murmured. 

Something heavy like the butt of a 
musket fell against the door, and we 
started to our feet in an instant. 

‘““Who goes?’’ cried the Macdonald. 

A voice answered the challenge with 
the Jacobite watchword at Gladsmuir. 
“A friend. King James the Eighth! ’’ 

We threw open the door, and in came 
a party of four, rain dripping from their 
soaked plaids. I recognized at once 
Young Clanranald and Major Macleod. 
The other two were a tattered gillie in 
the Macdonald tartan and a young wo- 
man of most engaging appearance, who 
was supported in the arms of Clanran- 
ald and his henchman. The exhausted 
lady proved to be no other than the 
celebrated Miss Flora Macdonald, whose 
gallant and generous devotion for a pro- 
tracted period, as we afterwards learned, 
had undoubtedly saved the life of the 
Prince from his enemies. 

Donald no sooner beheld his kins- 
woman than he dropped on his knee, 
and with the wildest demonstrations of 
joy kissed the hand of the ragged kerne 
who supported her. I stared at Captain 
Roy in amazement, and while I was yet 
wondering at his strange behavior Tony 
Creagh plumped down beside him. My 
eyes went to the face of the gillie and 
encountered the winsome smile of the 
Young Chevalier. Desperately white 
and weary as he was, and dressed in an 
outcast’s rags, he still looked every inch 
the son of kings. 

It appeared that the party of the 
Prince, with the exception of Clanran- 
ald, were destined for Raasay, could 
they but run the cordon of troopers who 
guarded the island of Skye. Through 
Malcolm arrangements had been made 
by which Murdoch Macleod, a younger 
brother wounded at Culloden, was to be 
in waiting with a boat to convey the 
party of the Prince across the sound. 
It will be believed we discussed with 
much care and anxiety the best disposi- 
tion to be made of ourselves in running 
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the lines of the enemy. The final de- 
cision was that the Prince, Malcolm 
and I should make the attempt that 
night, while Creagh, Captain Roy and 
Miss Flora followed at their leisure on 
the morrow. Since the young lady was 
provided with a passport for herself and 
her attendants, this promised to be a 
matter of small danger on their part. 

After a snatch of sleep we set out on 
our perilous journey. Sheets of rain 
were now falling in a very black night. 
Donald Roy parted from us at the door 
of the hut with much anxiety. He had 
pleaded hard to be allowed to join the 
party of the Prince, but had been over- 
ruled on the ground that he was the 
only one of us, with the exception of 
Malcolm, that could act as a guide. 
Moreover, he was the kinsman of Miss 
Flora, and therefore her natural pro- 
tector. Over and over he urged us to 
be careful and to do nothing rash. The 
Prince smilingly answered him with a 
shred of Geelic. 

‘* Bithidh gach ni mar is aill Dhiu.”’ 
(All things must be as God will have 
them). 

The blackness of the night was a 
thing to be felt. Not the faithful 
Achates followed Aineas more closely 
than did we the Macleod. No sound 
came to us but the sloshing of the rain 
out of a sodden sky and the noise of 
falling waters from mountain burns in 
spate (flood.) Hour after hour, while 
we played blindly follow-my-leader, the 
clouds were a sieve over our devoted 
heads. Braes we breasted and precip- 
itous heathery heights we sliddered 
down, but there was always rain and 
ever more rain, turning at last into a 
sharp, thin sleet that chilled the blood. 

Then in the gray breaking of the day 
Malcolm turned to confess what I had 
already suspected, that he had lost his 
way in the darkness. We were at pres- 
ent shut in a sea of fog, a smirr of mist 
and rain, but when that lifted he could 
not promise that we would not be close 
on the campfires of the dragoons. His 
fine face was the picture of misery, and 
bitterly he reproached himself for the 
danger into which he had led the Prince. 
The Young Chevalier told him gently 
that no blame was attaching to him; 
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rather to us all for having made the 
attempt in such a night. 

For another hour we sat on the drip- 
ping heather opposite the corpse-white 
face of the Macleod, waiting for the 
mist to lift. The wanderer exerted him- 
self to keep us in spirits, now whistling 
a spring of Clanranald’s march, now re- 
tailing to us a story of how he had 
walked through the redcoats as Miss 
Macdonald’s Betty Burke. It may be 
conceived with what anxiety we waited 
while the cloud of moisture settled from 
the mountain-tops into the valleys. 

‘*By heaven, Sir, we have just a 
chance !’’ cried Malcolm suddenly, and 
began to lead the way at a great pace 
up the steep slope. Fora half hour we 
scudded along, higher and higher, al- 
ways bearing to the right, and at such 
a speed that I judged we must be in 
desperate danger. The Prince hung 
close to the heels of Malcolm, but I was 
asorry laggard, ready to die of exhaus- 
tion. When the mists sank we began 
to go more cautiously, for the valley 
whence we had just emerged was dotted 
at intervals with the campfires of the 
soldiers. Cautiously we now edged 
our way along the slippery incline, 
keeping in the shadow of great rocks 
and broom wherever it was pos- 
sible. ‘Tis not in nature to walk un- 
moved across an open where every. bush 
may hide a sentinel who will let fly at 
one as gladly as at a fat buck—yes, and 
be sure of thirty thousand pounds if he 
hit the right mark. I longed for eyes 
in the back of my head, and every mo- 
ment could feel the lead pinging its 
way between my shoulder blades. 

Another hour of steady tramping 
down the hill and the blue waters of 
the sound stretched before us. T'was 
time. My teeth chattered and my bones 
ached. I was sick—sick—sick. 

‘‘And here we are at the last,’’ cried 
the Major with a deep breath of relief. 
‘*T played the gomeral brawly, but in 
the darkness we blundered through the 
Sassenach lines.’’ 

‘** Fortuna favet fatuis,’’’ quoted 


the Young Chevalier. ‘‘ Luck for fools ! : 


The usurper’s dragoons will have to 
wait till another day for their thirty 
thousand pounds. Eh, Montagu ?’’ he 
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asked me blithely ; then stopped to stare 
at me staggering down the beach. 
‘What ails you, man?”’ 

I was reeling blindly like a drunk- 
ard, and our Prince put an arm around 
my waist. I resisted feebly, but he 
would have none of it; the arm of a 
king’s son (de jure) supported me to 
the boat. 

We found as boatmen not only Mur- 
doch Macleod, but his older brother, 
Young Raasay, the only one of the fam- 
ily that had not been ‘‘out’”’ with our 
army. He had been kept away from 
the rebellion to save the family estates, 
but his heart was none the less with us. 

‘“‘And what folly is this, Ronald? ’’ 
cried Malcolm when he saw the head of 
the house on the links. ‘‘ Murdoch and 
I are already as black as’we can be, but 
you were to keep clear of the Prince’s 
affairs. It wad be a geyan ill outcome 
gin we lost the estates after all. The 
red cock will aiblins craw at Raasay for 
this.’’ 

‘*T wass threepin’ so already, but he 
wass dooms thrang to come. He’ll 
maybe get his craig raxed (neck twisted) 


‘for this ploy,’’ said Murdoch com- 


posedly. 

‘* By Heaven, Malcolm, I’ll play the 
trimmer no longer. Raasay serves his 
Prince though it cost both the estate 
and his head,’’ cried the young chief- 
tain hotly. 

‘‘In God’s name, then, let us get 
away before the militia or the sidier roy 
(red soldiers) fall in with us. In the 
woody cleughs yonder they are thick as 
black-cocks in August,’’ cried the 
Major impatiently. 

We pushed into the swirling waters 
and were presently running free, send- 
ing the spurling spray flying on both 
sides of the boat. The wind came on 
to blow pretty hard, and the leaky boat 
began to fill, so that we were hard put 
to it to keep from sinking. The three 
brothers were quite used to making the 
trip in foul weather, but on the Prince’s 
account were now much distressed. 
To show his contempt for danger, the 
royal wanderer sang a lively Erse song, 
and presently we pulled into the shelter 
of the isle out of the storm. The Mac- 
leods landed us at Glam, and led the 
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way to a wretched hovel recently erected 
by some shepherds. Here we dined on 
broiled kid, butter, cream and oaten 
bread. 

I slept round the clock, and awoke 
once more a sound man to see the Prince 
roasting the heart of the kid on an iron 
spit. Throughout the day we played 
with a greasy pack of cards to pass the 
time. About sundown Creagh joined 
us, Macdonald having stayed on Skye 
to keep watch on any suspicious activ- 
ity of the clan militia or the dragoons. 
Raasay’s clansmen, ostensibly engaged 
in fishing, dotted the shore of the little 
island to give warning of the approach 
of any boats. To make our leader’s 
safety more certain the two proscribed 
brothers took turns with Creagh and 
me in doing sentinel duty at the end of 
the path leading to the sheep-hut. 

At the desire of the Prince—and how 
much more at mine !—we ventured up 
to the great house that night to meet 
the ladies, extraordinary precautions 
having been taken by Raasay to prevent 
the possibility of any surprise. 

My heart beat a tattoo against my 
ribs as I followed the Prince and Ron- 
ald to the drawing-room where his sister 
and Miss Macdonald awaited us. Eight 
months had passed since last I had seen 
my love; eight months of battle, of 
hairbreadth escapes and of hardships 
scarce to be conceived. She, too, had 
endured much in that time. Scarce a 
house in Raasay but had been razed by 
the enemy because her brothers and 
their following had been ‘‘out’’ with 
us. I was to discover whether her lik- 
ing for me had outlived the turmoils of 
‘the 45,’ or had been but a girlish 
fancy. 

My glance flashed past Miss Flora 
Macdonald and found Aileen on the 
instant. For a hundredth part of a 
second our eyes met before she fell to 
making her devoirs to the Young Chev- 
alier, and after that I did not need to 
be told that my little friend was still 
staunch and leal. I could afford to 


wait my turn with composure, content . 


to watch with long-starved eyes the 
delicacy and beauty of this sweet wild 
rose I coveted. 


My turn at last! The little brown 
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hand pressed mine firmly for an instant, 
the warm blue eyes met mine full and 
true, the pulse in the soft-throated neck 
beat to a recognition of my presence. 
I found time to again admire the light 
poise of the little head carried with such 
fine spirit, the music of the broken 
English speech in this vibrant High- 
land voice. 

‘* Welcome —welcome to Raasay, 
my friend!’’ Then her eyes falling on 
the satin cockade so faded and tor, 
there came a tremulous little catch to 
her voice, a fine light to her eyes. ‘‘It 
iss the good tale that my brothers have 
been telling me of Kenneth Montagu’s 
brave devotion to hiss friends, but I 
wass not needing to hear the story from 
them. I will be thinking that I knew 
it all already,’’ she said, a little timidly. 

I bowed low over her hand and kissed 
it. ‘‘ My friends make much of nothing. 
Their fine courage reads their own spirit 
reflected in the eyes of others.’’ 

‘Oh, then I will have heard the 
story wrong. It would be Donald who 
went back to Drummossie Moor after 
you when you were wounded ?’’ 

‘Could a friend do less?’ 

‘* Or more?’”’ 

“He would have done as much for 
me,’’ I said, anxious to be done with 
the subject. 

She looked at me with sparkling 
eyes, laughing at my discomposure, ina 
half-impatience of my English phlegm. 

“Oh, you men! You go to your 
death for a friend, and if by a miracle 
you escape: ‘Pooh! ’Twas nothing 
whatever. Gin it rain to-morrow I 
think twill be foul,’ you say, and ex- 
pect to turn it off so.”’ 

I took the opening like a hunted fox. 

‘* Faith, I hope it will not rain to- 
morrow,’’ I said. ‘‘I have to keep 
watch outside. Does the sun never 
shine in Raasay, Aileen ?’’ 

‘*Whiles,’’ she answered laughing. 
‘And are all Englishmen so shy of their 
virtues ?”’ 

Tony Creagh coming up at that mo- 
ment, she referred the question to him. 

“Sure, I can’t say,’’ he answered 
unsmilingly. ‘‘’Fraid I’m out of 
court. Never knew an Englishman to 
have any.”’ 
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‘*Can’t you spare them one at the 
least?’’ Aileen implored gaily. 

He looked at her, then at me, a 
twinkle in his merry Irish eyes. 

‘‘Ecod then, I concede them one! 
They’re good sportsmen. They follow 
the game until they’ve bagged it.”’ 

We two flushed in concert, but the 
point of her wit touched Creagh on the 
riposte. 

‘The men of the nation being dis- 
posed of in such cavalier fashion, what 
shall we say of the ladies, sir?’’ she 
asked demurely. 

‘‘ That they are second only to the 
incomparable maidens of the North,’’ 
he answered, kissing her hand in his 
extravagant Celtic way. 

“But I will not be fubbed off with 
your Irish blarney. The English ladies, 
Mr. Creagh ?’’ she merrily demanded. 

‘““Come, Tony, you renegade! Have 
I not heard you toast a score of times 
the beauties of London ?’’ said I, com- 
ing up with the heavy artillery. 

‘*Never, I vow. Sure I always 
thought Edinburgh a finer city—not so 
dirty and, pink me, a vast deal more 
interesting. Now London is built—’’ 

‘On the Thames. So it is,’’ I in- 
terrupted dryly. ‘‘And—to get back 
to the subject under discussion—the 
pink and white beauties of London are 
built to take the eye and ensnare the 
heart of roving Irishmen. Confess !’’ 

‘‘Or be forever shamed as recreant 
knight,’’ cried Aileen, her blue eyes 
bubbling with laughter. 

Tony unbuckled his sword and of- 
fered it her. ‘‘If I yield, ’tis not to 
numbers, but to beauty. Is my con- 
fession to be in the general or the par- 
ticular, Miss Macleod ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, in the particular! Twill be 
the mair interesting.”’ 

‘* Faith, then, though it be high trea- 
son to say so of one lady before another, 
Tony Creagh’s scalp dangles at the belt 
of the most bewitching little charmer 
in Christendom.”’ 

‘‘Her name?’”’ 

‘Mistress Antoinette Westerleigh, 
London’s reigning toast.’’ 

Aileen clapped her hands. 

‘‘And did you ever tell her?”’ 

‘‘A score of times. Faith, ‘twas my 
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tule to propose every second time I saw 
her and once in between.”’ 

And she—?”’ 

‘‘ Laughed at me; played shill-I-shall- 
I with my devotion; vowed she would 
not marry me till I had been killed in 
the wars to prove I was a hero; smiled 
on me one minute and scorned me the 
next.’’ 

“And you love her still ?”’ 

‘‘The sun rises in ’Toinette’s eyes; 
when she frowns the day is vile.”’ 

‘‘Despite her whims and arrogan- 
cies ?”’ 

‘‘Sure for me my queen can do no 
wrong. ‘Tis her right to laugh and 
mock at me so only she enjoy it.’’ 

Aileen stole one shy, quick, furtive 
look at me. It seemed to question 
whether her lover was such a pattern 
of meek obedience. 

‘‘And you never falter? There iss no 
other woman for you?’”’ 

‘Saving your presence, there is no 
other woman in the world.”’ 

Her eyes glistened. 

‘* Kneel down, sir!’’ she commanded. 

Tony dropped toa knee. She touched 
him lightly on the shoulder with his 
sword. 

‘In Love’s name I dub you worthy 
knight. Be bold, be loyal, be fortu- 
nate. Arise, Sir Anthony Creagh, 
Knight of the Order of Cupid! ’’ 

We three had wandered away to- 
gether into an alcove, else ’tis almost 
needless to say our daffing had not been 
so free. Now Malcolm joined us with 
a paper in his hand. He spoke to me, 
smiling, yet troubled, too. 

“* More labors, O my Theseus! More 
Minotaurs to slay! More labyrinths to 
thread !”’ 

‘‘And what may be these labors 
now ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Captain Donald Roy sends for you. 
He reports unusual activity among the 
clan militia and the red-coats on Skye. 
A brig landed men and officers there 
yesterday. And what for will they be 
coming ?’’ 

‘‘I think the reason is very plain, 
Major Macleod,” said Tony blithely. 

‘‘I’m jalousing (suspecting) so my- 
sel’. They will be for the taking of a 
wheen puir callants (lads) that are jink- 
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ing (hiding) in the hill birken (scrub). 
But here is the point that must be 
learned: Do they ken that the Prince 
is on the islands ?’’ 

Creagh sprang to his feet from the 
chair in which he had been lazing. 
“The devil’s in it! Why should Mon- 
tagu go? Why not I?” 

‘* Because you can’t talk the Geelic, 
Creagh. You’re barred,’’ I told him, 
triumphantly. 

‘Would you be sending our guest 
on such an errant of danger, Mal- 
colm?’’ asked Aileen of her brother, in 
a low voice. 

‘*Not I, but Fegs! I will never say 
the word to hinder if he volunteers. 
’Tis in the service of the Prince. The 
rest of us are kent (known) men and 
canna gang.’’ 

Grouped behind Malcolm were now 
gathered the Prince, Raasay and Miss 
Flora. To meas a focus came all eyes. 
I got to my feet in merry humor. 

‘Ma foi! Ulysses as a wanderer is 
not to be compared with me. When 
do I set out, Major?’’ 

‘* Atskreigh-o’-day (daybreak). And 
the sooner you seek your sleep the bet- 
ter.’ 

The Prince drew me aside. ‘‘ This 
will not be forgotten when our day of 
power comes, Montagu. I expected no 
less of your father’s son.’’ Then he 
added with asmile: ‘‘ And when Ulysses 
rests safe from his wanderings at last, I 
trust he will find his Penelope waiting 
for him with a true heart.’’ 

Without more ado I bade Miss Mac- 
donald and Aileen good-bye, but as I 
left the room I cast a last look back 
over my shoulder and methought that 
the lissom figure of my love yearned 
forward toward me tenderly and gra- 
ciously,. 


CHAPTER XII 
VOLNEY PAYS A DEBT 


It was a drab dawn as ever I have 
seen, and every tug at the oars shot me 
nearer to the red bloodhounds who were 
debouched over the island. What then? 
Was I not two years and twenty, and 
did I not venture for the life ofa king’s 
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son? ‘To-day I staked my head on luck 
and skill; to-morrow—but let the future 
care for her own. 

In a grove of beeches about half a 
mile from Portree we landed, and Mur- 
doch gave the call of the whaup to signal 
Donald Roy. From a clump of whins in 
the gorse the whistle echoed back to us, 
and presently Captain Macdonald came 
swinging down to the shore. It ap- 
peared that another boatload of soldiers 
had been landed during the night, a 
squad of clan militia under the com- 
mand of a Lieutenant Campbell. We 
could but guess that this portended 
some knowledge as to the general 
whereabouts of the Prince, and ’twas 
my mission to learn the extent and re- 
liability of that knowledge if I could. 
That there was some danger in the at- 
tempt I knew, but it had been mini- 
mized by the philibeg and hose, the 
Glengarry bonnet and Macleod plaid 
which I had donned at the instance of 
Malcolm. 

I have spoken of chance. The first 
stroke of it fell as I strode along the 
highway to Portree. At a cross-road 
intersection I chanced on a man trudg- 
ing the same way as myself. He was 
one of your furtive-faced fellows, with 
narrow slits of eyes and an acquired 
habit of skellying sidewise at one out of 
them. Cunning he was beyond doubt, 
and from the dour look of him one to 
bear malice. His trews were like Jo- 
seph’s coat for the color of the many 
patches, but I made them out to have 
been originally of the Campbell plaid. 

“A fine day, my man,’’ says I with 
vast irony. 

‘‘Wha’s finding faut wi’ the day ?”’ 
he answers glumly. 

‘You'll be from across the moun- 
tains on the mainland by the tongue of 
you,’ I ventured. 

‘‘Gin you ken that there'll be nae 
use telling you.’ 

‘“‘A Campbell, I take it.’’ 

He turned his black-a-vised face on 
me, scowling. 

‘‘Or perhaps you’re on the other side 


‘of the hedge—implicated in this bare- 


legged rebellion, I dare say.” 
Under my smiling, watchful eye he 
began to grow restless. His hand crept 
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to his breast, and I heard the crackle of 
papers. 

‘* Deil hae’t, what’s it to you?” he 
growled. 

“To me? Oh, nothing at all. Merely 
a friendly interest. On the whole, I 
think my first guess right. I wouldn’t 
wonder but you’re carrying dispatches 
from Lieutenant Campbell.” 

The fellow went all colors and was 
as easy as a worm on a hook. 

‘‘I make no doubt you'll be geyan 
tired from long travel, and the respon- 
sibility of carrying such important doc- 
uments must weigh down your spirits,” 
I drolled, ‘‘and so I will trouble you” 
—with a pistol clapped to his head and 
a sudden ring of command in my voice 
—‘‘to hand them over to me.’’ 

The fellow’s jaw dropped lankly. He 
looked hither and thither for a way of 
escape and found none. He was con- 
fronting an argument that had a great 
deal of weight with him, and out of the 
lining of his bonnet he ripped a letter. 

“Thanks, but I'll take the one in 
your breast pocket,’’ I told him dryly. 

Out it came with a deal of pother. 
The letter was addressed to the Duke 
of Cumberland, Portree, Skye. My 
lips framed themselves to a long whistle. 
Here was the devil to pay. If the 
Butcher was on the island I knew he 
had come after bigger game than muir- 
cocks. No less a quarry than the Prince 
himself would tempt him to this remote 
region. I marched my prisoner back 
to Captain Roy and Murdoch. To 
Donald I handed the letter, and he 
ripped it open without ceremony. ’Twas 
merely a note from Campbell, lieuten- 
ant of militia, to say that the orders of 
His Highness regarding the watching 
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of the coast would be fulfilled to the 
least detail. 

‘* Well, and here’s a pirn to unravel. 
What’s to be done now?’’ asked the 
Macdonald. 

‘By Heaven, I have it!’’ cried I. 
‘* Let Murdoch carry the news to Raa- 
say that the Prince may get away at 
once. Do you guard our prisoner here, 
while I, dressed in his trews and bon- 
net, carry the letter to the Duke. His 
answer may give us light.’’ 

Not to make long, so it was decided. 
We made fashion to plaster up the en- 
velope so as not to show a casual looker 
that it had been tampered with, and I 
footed it to Portree in the patched trews 
of the messenger, not with the lightest 
heart in the world. The first redcoat 
I met directed me to the inn where the 
Duke had his headquarters, and I was 
presently admitted to a hearing. 

The Duke was a ton of a little man 
with the phlegmatic Dutch face. He 
read the letter stolidly and began to 
ask questions as to the disposition of 
our squad. I lied generously, magnifi- 
cently, my face every whit as wooden 
as his; and while I was still at it the 
door behind me opened and a man came 
in leisurely. He waited for the Duke 
to have done with me, softly humming 
a tune the while, his shadow flung in 
front across my track; and while he 
lilted there came to me a dreadful cer- 
tainty that on occasion I had heard the 
singer and his song before. 


‘Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure,” 


carolled the melodious voice lazily. 
Need I say it belonged to my umquhile 
friend, Sir Robert Volney. 


(To be continued.) 


YVONNE 
By BLISS CARMAN 


Over the sea is a scarlet cloud 
And over the cloud, the sun. 
Over my heart is a shining hope 
And over that, Yvonne. 


sceptic; her mother a wor- 
ried Presbyterian. 

Rose herself attends with 
= equal devoutness a service at 
the Cathedral and a meeting of the Salva- 
tion Army; though, being of an artistic 
temperament, the notes of the organ and 
the intoning of the priests must be more 
to her taste than the clashing of cymbals 
and strenuous hallelujahs. 

Sometimes it seems as if Rose has 
been more fortunate than most of us 
and has found the golden thread that runs 
through all forms and observances; and 
then she will calmly forsake all church- 
going for months and take to the coun- 
try on every pleasant Sunday, or sit 
and serenely trim a hat or mend her 
stockings when through stress of 
weather she is made a prisoner on the 
holy Sabbath day. 

Through what trait of heredity she 
has developed this comfortable kind of 
religion, flexible enough to include all 
manners of worship, a religion that sat- 
isfies her and bothers no one else, I 
have never been able to determine. I 
do know that she has her father’s cheer- 
fulness without his scepticism, and her 
mother’s good looks without her fear of 
eternal punishment. 

Rose is a person of deep feeling but 
with little power of expressing it and 
less desire for self-analysis. 

When I found that the slender chain 
around her neck held, not as I supposed 
a picture of Paul, but a small gold cru- 
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interested. 

She was lying on the couch 
in my den and the little cross \ 
had fallen out over the frill 
of her white wrapper. 

‘*Rose,’’ cried I impulsive- 
ly, ‘‘you’re not a Roman 
Catholic? ’’ 

She looked up from the 
book she was reading and her hand in- 
stinctively reached toward her heart. It 
was a motion I had seen her make sev- 
eral times within the last few months. 
It had worried me, too, for along with 
the good things handed down to her by 
her dead parents was a certain weak 
heart-action that we all- hoped she had 
outgrown. ‘The motion was explained 
now, and I was at once relieved and 
annoyed. 

So I added, ‘‘ Are you ?”’ in an un- 
sympathetic tone. 

But Rose answered pleasantly, ‘‘No,”’ 
she said, ‘‘I’m not a Roman Catholic. 
I don’t believe I’m anything, Chérie. 
I just wear this because it helps me. I 
don’t know why—I can’t explain—”’ 
here she looked at me appealingly. 

I have pinned Rose under my magni- 
fying glass so often—she is such a good 
study—and always I have rendered her 
unconscious through auto-suggestion 
before I have separated motive from 
action, cause from effect. 

At least I have always thought her 
unconscious, but that look in her eyes 
aroused misgivings on the subject and 
my love for Rose triumphed over my 
love of analyzing her. 

‘‘ What are you reading?’’ I asked, 
to change the subject. 

‘“An awfully deep book,’’ she re- 
plied, holding up a_ battered-looking, 
coverless volume. ‘‘I picked it up at 
a second-hand bookstall. There is only 
a little of it I can understand.’’ 

She went to her room soon after this. 
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cifix, I was surprised and } 
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I picked up the book she had left on 
the couch and opened it idly. I smiled 
as I saw the title. It was written by 
one of the deepest metaphysical men of 
Germany; a book I had attacked sev- 
eral times, conscious of the deep truths 
it contained, and conscious too of my 
inability to grasp them. And it had 
fallen into Rose’s hands. I turned the 
pages over slowly. 

‘“‘The internal impression of the 
Cross will differ,’’ I read, ‘‘ according 
to the standpoint from which we view 
it.’’ This was marked, and along a 
little farther were more pencil lines: 
‘Infinite power of the Cross! In Thee 
is Wisdom revealed. Buried deep, deep 
ig the realm of matter is Thy foot, 
teaching us Patience; high, high into 
heaven reaches Thy crown, teaching us 
Faith. V,ifted by Hope and extended 
by Charity are Thy arms—Light and 
Sunshine surround Thee.”’ 

So this was what it meant to Rose; 
no wonder ‘‘ it helped her.’’ 

* * * * * * 


“‘T think I'll have it made with a 


habit-back, wouldn’t you?’’ asked 
Rose. 
“*Ves,’’ I said; ‘‘I think I would. 


But don’t have it lined with that horrid 
green he showed us. Make him match 
it in silk.”’ ; 

““T certainly will. Let’s 
go and hunt up my little mil- 
liner; she moved a while 
ago. We've lots of time, and 
I have in my mind just the 
hat to go with it.”’ 

We had just left 
the tailor’s and 
this incoherent 
conversation was 
apropos of Rose’s 
new fall gown. 
Rose’s power of 
concentration as 
applied to her 
frocks is certainly 
remarkable. 

I knew she had 
a mental picture of 
herself in a dark-green suit that 
would set off her charming figure 
to advantage, and I knew also that 
the picture as yet lacked a hat. 
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The little French milliner must be 
found. 

So I accompanied Rose, peering up 
at the numbers on the shabby side 
street, trying to help find the artiste 
whose creation should put the finishing 
touch to Rose’s autumnal splendor. 

‘“TIt must be on the other side of the 
avenue,’’ I said. 

‘Tt must be,’’ agreed Rose. ‘‘ Wasn't 
it stupid of her to move ?”’ 

She plunged across the crowded 
thoroughfare, her pretty face scowling 
in momentary annoyance. We reached 
the sidewalk in safety and the second 
house on the block bore on its balcony 
the modest sign, ‘‘ Stéphanie, Cha- 
peaux.’’ 

With a cry of pleasure Rose darted 
up the stoop. 

‘*Good little Stéphanie !’’ she cried. 
‘* Now for one of your chapeaux !”’ 

She laughed as she spoke and glanced 
at me over her shoulder. 

‘‘What a child she is!’’ I thought. 
All this delight over a new hat! Will 
she ever learn to take life more serious- 
ly??? The hat wasn’t for me and my 
head was beginning to ache. 

As I looked into the laughing girlish 
face above me, I saw the smile die 
away and a look of fright take its place. 
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The little cross had fallen out. 
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‘*Oh, oh!’’ she gasped; ‘‘no, no, stop 
him !”’ 

I turned and followed her gaze. A 
wagon piled with the wooden supports 
used by builders was approaching the 
elevated railroad structure. The driver 
seated on his lofty perch, was evidently 
miscalculating 
the space he 
needed for his 
towering load. 

At a glance 
we took in the 
impending ac- 
cident. I turn- 
ed to Rose with 
my hands over 
my ears. 

‘* Don’t look! 
Don’t look!’’ 
I cried. 

Rose’s hand 
went to her 
heart and my 
fear for her ‘TOM fi 
made me _for- Ase 
get myself for 
a moment. I 
uncovered my 
ears and pulled 
Rose _ toward 
the door, giv- 
ing the bell a 
sharp jerk. 

At the same 
instant there 
was a crash and 
a man’s cry of 
pain, a cry that 
sent a chill through me, and my cow- 
ardly hands covered my ears again. 

Rose was staring intently toward the 
avenue and her lips moved. 

I thought she was speaking to me. I 
uncovered one ear only long enough to 
ring the bell again, but I heard a second 
cry and involuntarily my eyes turned 
in the direction of the sound. 

A crowd was gathering about the 
wagon, and as I looked I saw two men 
clamber on to the mountain of supports 
and pass down to those below the limp 
form of the driver. 

““ Will they never open this door ?’’ I 
cried. Rose was looking very pale, and 
her hand was pressed against her heart. 
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‘*Do you feel faint ?’’ I asked her. 
She made no reply. To my horror I 
found they were bringing the poor man 
from the avenue to the street. They 
stopped directly in front of the stoop 
where Rose and I were. 

Some of the crowd stood on the steps 

below us. 

‘““The = sec- 
ond blow must 
have nearly kil- 
led him,’’ said 
one, peering 
over another’s 
shoulder. 

‘« They have 
rung for an am- 
bulance?’’ said 
a second. 

‘*Sure it’s 

+p no ambulance 
\ but a_ priest 
he’ll be need- 
ing,’’ said a fat 
Irish woman, 
elbowing her 
way from the 
crowd about 
the injured 
man. 

The door had 
been opened by 
this time and 
I tried to per- 
suade Rose to 
go into the 
house. She 
turned to me 
and spoke, but 
she did not seem to see me. 

‘*T must,’’ she said. ‘‘ I must.” 

‘“YVes,”’ I said, ‘‘you must come 
away. You can do nothing for the poor 
man.’ 

Just then a man broke from the 
crowd and ran along the block. 

‘‘He’s gone for a priest,’’ hazarded 
the fat Irish woman, who had taken her 
stand in front of me. ‘‘ Sure, he'll not 
be here in time,’’ she croaked. ‘'I 
know the death look when I sees it.’’ 

‘‘ Rose,’ I tugged at her arm, ‘‘w¢// 
you come away? You're as white as 
a sheet. Rose! Rose!’’ 

There was a little gasp from Rose's 
pale lips. ‘‘I must, I must,” I heard 


The 
golden 
cross 
before 


him. 
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her whisper, and Rose, who fled at the 
sight of a cut finger, who was afraid in 
crowds and who shrank at the slight- 
est approach to conspicuousness, walked 
down the steps and into the crowd, 
straight to the side of the wounded 
man. 

The people gave way to her and I 
followed. I was horribly frightened, 
but I couldn’t let her be there alone. 

I stood between her and the crowd as 
well as I could, and a big policeman, 
who knelt by the man, looked up in 
surprise. 

‘It’s not a fit sight for you, miss,”’ 
he said to Rose. 

‘*Is he dying ?’’ she asked in a low 
tone. 

‘Tt looks so,’’ answered the officer. 
‘*It sort of jammed his head down. He 
couldn’t move, you see, pinned into his 
seat, so to speak.”’ 

I pulled my vinaigrette from my 
pocket and handed it to the policeman. 
He held it under the man’s nostrils, but 
there was no movement of life. 

Rose was untying the white stock at 
her neck. Just then an ambulance 
charged down upon us and a young 
doctor flung himself off the back seat. 
The policeman gave way to him. 

‘It’s too late,’’ said the physician, 
touching the man’s wrist and looking 
into his face. 

Rose’s eyes turned from the doctor 
back to the dying man. She held in 
her hand her little gold crucifix, and 
she bent over the prostrate form and 
whispered something. Her hat had 
slipped back a little and she had twisted 
her black veil about her neck. 

Slowly the man’s eyes opened and 
fell upon the golden cross before him 
and the sweet, solemn face behind it. 

‘« Sainte Viérge!’’ he muttered. 

The big policeman kept the crowd 
off on one side, and the young doctor 
with his cap in his hand stood by me. 
We tried to shield Rose all we could. 

But Rose knew nothing of it. Softly 
and slowly she was repeating the Lord’s 
prayer in French, and the hand that 
held the crucifix never wavered. 

The crowd was strangely silent. Only 
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the noises of the street were heard, and 
the roar of the elevated trains that flew 


y. 

As if she were at the bedside of a 
friend, knelt Rose, unconscious of any- 
thing save the necessity of helping this 
soul in its sudden flight into the Un- 
seen. 

She finished the prayer and began 
again, while the man’s eyes were fixed 
unfalteringly on the cross that seemed 
to have gathered to itself all the light 
and promise of peace. For the fright- 
ened look left the coarse features, and 
in spite of the blood-streaks across his 
forehead, his face was not dreadful to 
look upon. 

With a sigh he murmured again, 
‘‘ Sainte Viérge !”’ 

There was a movement in the crowd 
and a priest, breathing heavily from his 
run, bent over the man and spoke in a 
low tone. 

There was a response, and then, ‘‘Ab- 
solvo te—’’ began the Latin words, and 
the priest raised his crucifix. 

There was a sigh, and the eyes that 
had not left Rose’s golden cross closed 
slowly. 

I lifted Rose to her feet. We made 
our way to a hansom near at hand. The 
policeman repeated our number to the 
driver and we clattered away over the 
pavement toward home. 

“Do you feel ill? ’’ I asked Rose. 

‘* No, dear,’’ she said, turning to me 
with a smile. 

I held her hand tight in mine. I felt 
as if she had gone part of the way with 
that other soul whose journey into the 
world beyond her faith had brightened, 
and I must hold her fast, so that she 
would remember me and come back. 

We stopped in front of our door and 
the cab man was down from his seat 
before we could alight. He spread his 
rug over the wheel and held it carefully 
as Rose got out. 

I handed him a bill, but he turned 
quickly, brushing his hand across his 
eyes. 

‘The saints bless her!’’ I heard him 
mutter as he climbed onto his cab. 

Then I followed Rose into the house. 
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AN ANTIPHONY IN 


ORANGE AND RED 


By ELIZABETH MacCRACKEN 


With Illustrations by JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


ROMINE,”’ began Ber- 
tha Campbell, who was 
the daughter of the 
president of the col- 

lege. ‘‘ Bromine, which is a sim- 
ple liquid substance of a red 
color,’’— 

““Of an orange color, Miss Camp- 
bell,’’ hastily corrected John William 
Field, M.A., M.S., Ph. D., who was the 
assistant professor of chemistry, and in 
his second year at the college; ‘‘ of an 
orange color,’’ he repeated with an ultra 
decisiveness, which kindled then and 
there a controversy destined to burn 
long and hotly. Celia Bruce was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the undue em- 
phasis. She had sat during most of the 
hour drumming silently and absently on 
her notebook; and this fact had had its 
rasping effect upon the nerves of the 
assistant professor of chemistry. Celia, 
indeed, had at any time a disturbing 
effect upon his nerves; he never knew 
when and what she might dispute. 

‘“‘Of an orange color, Miss Camp- 
bell,’’ he said again, as though some 
one had contradicted him. 

“‘_ of an orange color,’’ repeated 
Bertha Campbell, who rarely disputed 
anything at any time. ‘‘ It is found,”’ 
she would have continued, but Celia 
stopped drumming and interrupted: 

“ Professor Field, our text book says 
that bromine is of a red color,’’ she said 
in a clear, firm voice. 

Notwithstanding his three degrees, 
the assistant professor of chemistry was 
very young. He took life and every- 
thing in it very seriously,—especially 
Celia Bruce. Celia was not totally un- 
aware of this, and had it been all she 
might have forgiven him and been mer- 
ciful, but it was not all. Had John 
William Field been undisturbed by her 
contradictions, she would not have 
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“Of an orange color.” 


taken the trouble to make them; had 
he looked at her appealingly she would 
magnanimously have withheld them; 
but he did neither of these things. On 
the contrary, he either received them 
with ill-concealed rage, or worse still, 
a combative narrowing of his eyelids. 

He did this latter now, and Celia’s 
soul rejoiced within her and her heart 
hardened. She met the professor’s | 
narrowed eyelids without the shadow 
of a smile on her face, but with the 
faintest gleam in her eyes. ‘‘ Our text 
book says that bromine is a substance 
of a red color,’’ she said again, with 
misleading thoughtfulness. 

The president’s daughter sighed, but 
the other members of the class welcomed 
with their usual joyous interest the too 
familiar interruption. 

‘The most noted, most modern 
scientific authorities of Europe have 
agreed that bromine is a substance of 
an orange color, Miss Bruce,’’ said the 
assistant professor very seriously and 
instructively —fatally so, in fact. 

‘* But our text book says that it is of 
a red color,’’ Celia insisted. 

“* Your text book does not contain 
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the newest authority on the subject,”’ 
said John William Field, in the tone of 
a kindergartener in active service. 

‘‘ But the author of the book must 
have had some grounds for his state- 
ment,’’ Celia returned soberly. ‘‘In 
a scientific text book important state- 
ments arn’t made haphazard, are they, 
Professor Field? ’’ 

Again Bertha Campbell sighed; she 
looked at Celia with mingled disap- 
proval and pleading, but Celia kept her 
face turned expectantly to the assistant 
professor of chemistry. ‘‘ Are they, 
Professor Field?’’ she repeated. 

The assistant professor almost imper- 
ceptibly clenched his hands. Celia ob- 
served the gesture, but the expression 
of child-like thirst for settlement of a 
vexed question remained unchanged on 
her face. She awaited eagerly the pro- 
fessor’s reply. 

‘*The color of bromine is not a ques- 
tion of the most vital importance, Miss 
Bruce,’’ he began, in the unconsciously 
patriarchal tone which invariably served 
as fuel to a fire of this variety. ‘‘ Some 
chemists have thought it to be red, 
others have said that it is orange; these 
latter are the best authorities on the 
subject, and their opinion is conclu- 
sive.”’ 

If Professor Field expected his reply 
to be equally conclusive, he was disap- 
pointed. He turned to the president’s 
daughter, but before Bertha could con- 
tinue her remarks concerning bromine, 
which is a simple, liquid substance, 
Celia spoke: 

“It is a little strange, isn’t it, Pro- 
fessor Field,’’ she began reflectively, 
‘‘that there should Je such a difference 
of opinion on the subject? There must 
be some veason for it. I should like to 
see some bromine, and decide for my- 
self what color it is; I don’t believe in 
accepting the conclusions of other peo- 
ple blindly; it’s a hopelessly unpro- 
gressive, primitive way of doing.”’ 

She looked at the assistant professor 
so seriously, so thoughtfully that he 
could not disregard her obvious sug- 
gestion. He gnashed his teeth, but he 
said blandly enough, ‘‘I will get a 
specimen of it in order that you and all 
the class, Miss Bruce, may see for 
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yourselves that it is of an orange color.” 
The assistant professor of chemistry 
took some phases of life too seriously, 
but he did not lack that quality for 
which there is no better name than 
grit. 
To the next meeting of the class in 
chemistry he brought a small bottle 
carefully corked, in which was con- 
tained a small quantity of the simple 
liquid substance known as bromine. It 
was of a much darker, much more in- 
definite color than any member of the 
class, even Celia, had imagined. They 
had rather unreasonably been expecting 
to see a brilliant fluid, of a tint lying 
just between the bars of red and orange 
in the spectrum. What they saw was 
a thick, dingy substance which from a 
distance appeared to be blackish in 
color. One of the class said as much; 
and Professor Field handed the bottle 
to Bertha Campbell and requested her, 
after satisfying herself of its color, to 
pass it to the other members of the 
class. 

Bertha, with a predisposition in the 
professor’s favor, held the bottle up to 
the light, shook it, and said that its 
orange tint was plainly apparent to her 
eyes. Several other members of the 
class looked at it carefully and said that 
to them it appeared even on a nearer 
view to be rather nondescript as to 
color; they added that they were, how- 
ever, willing to accept an authoritative 
opinion in respect to its being orange. 
This implied deference to the assistant 
professor’s three degrees should have 
been soothing to him. So should have 
been the easily unanimous opinion of 
the remaining members of the class who 
glanced at the bottle, and agreed that 
the contents was of an orange color. 
Unfortunately, the professor’s mind was 
absorbed in a perturbing doubt as to 
Celia’s possible view of the bottle. He 
was secure in his own view, but he had 
had frequent reason to know that such 
security did not exert a convincing in- 
fluence over this girl, with her calm 
gray eyes and her exasperating habit of 
leading him, against his will, into argu- 
ments in which, if she did not get the 
better of him, neither did he get the 
better of her. 
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Celia had contrived that the bottle 
should reach her hand last. She cast 
several surreptitious glances at it as her 
classmates held it up to the light and 
shook it. Then, fortified by the state- 
ment of her text book, and by one or 
two private consultations of other books, 
she took the bottle. She shook it and 
held it up tothe light. She gravely, 
solemnly scrutinized it as it lay in her 
hand. Her eyes may have been pre- 
judiced, but as she afterwards declared 
to Bertha Campbell, on her honor as a 
senior of the college, the substance ap- 
peared to her eyes to be of a distinct, 
not to say vivid, red color. She turned 
her eyes finally to the assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry. 

‘*T am sorry to disagree with every 

one else in the class, and with you, 
Professor Field,—but it looks red to 
me,’’ she said sweetly but with firm- 
ness. 
The fury of the assistant professor 
was of an equally fiery hue, but he said 
with dangerous calm, ‘‘ It is not a ques- 
tion of what color it looks, Miss Bruce, 
but of what color it is!’’ 

Miss Bruce gazed at him in mild sur- 
prise. ‘‘ But, Professor /7e/d,"’ she pro- 
tested gently, ‘‘isn’t the color of a 
thing the color it /ooks? If it isn’t, 
what ¢s it?” 

To the credit of the assistant professor 
it must be said at once that he did not 
give vent to his feelings in a war dance. 
He turned to Celia with a hint of fierce- 
ness, but she met his gaze with the 
wide eyes of a questioning child, and 
he replied with an even greater access of 
calm: ‘‘That question, Miss Bruce, is 
for the physiological psychologist, not 
the chemist, to answer. The color of 
bromine is orange; to dispute it is to 
dispute that violets are blue—’’ 

“ But,’’ said Celia protestingly, ‘‘ vio- 
lets are zot blue, they are—”’ 

Providentially, at that moment, the 
bell which marked the end of the hour 
for chemistry rang, and the class dis- 
persed. Bertha Campbell actually 
pulled Celia after her. ‘‘ Celia, how 
can you?’’ she exclaimed, when they 
were in the hall. ‘‘ How can you con- 
tradict him so?’”’ 

‘‘How can you let him dictate to 
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you so?’ Celia retorted. ‘‘ I wouldn't 
let any man living dictate to me—and 
it zs red, anyway.”’ 

The assistant professor heard. Had 
he been older and wiser he would have 
smiled with joy, but he was not, and he 
sighed with distress. Had he taken at 
least a part of life less seriously he would 
have banished the color of bromine from 
his thoughts, and his list of personal 
responsibilities to the human race. In- 
stead of doing which, he carefully 
packed a small specimen of that simple, 
liquid substance, and sent it to a very 
famous artist, who was one of his 
friends, asking him in the name of their 
friendship to send him at his earliest 
convenience his verdict as to the exact 
color of the specimen. He told his 
friend, the artist, why he wanted his 
opinion on the subject; he told him 
very fully, more fully than he knew; 
he even went to the length of asking 
him if violets were not generally ad- 
mitted to be blue. 

His friend, the artist, was an older 
man than John William Field, M. A., 
M.S., Ph. D., assistant professor of 
chemistry. He also knew John William 
Field very well indeed; and added to 
these two facts, he was married. He 
read John William’s letter and shouted 
with laughter; he unpacked the pill bot- 
tle containing the specimen of bromine, 
and lay back in his chair and roared. 
He made so much noise, in fact, that 
his wife came into the room and de- 
manded the reason. Still shaking with 
mirth, the artist gave her the letter. She 
read it without a smile and then reached 
for the bottle. 

She shook it; she held it up to the 
light. ‘‘ That girl is perfectly right,” 
she said calmly; ‘‘ of course it is red!"’ 

Her hushand burst into a shout 
louder than any of his others. He took 
the bottle and examined its contents. 
‘*T suppose you agree with her too that 
violets are not blue?’’ he laughed. 

‘‘Of course, you know yourself that 
they are not.’’ She took the bottle 
from him and again looked at it. ‘‘Of 
course it is red, if it is any color at 
all!’’ she repeated. 

‘‘T have no intention of arguing the 
matter with you, my dear,’’ her hus- 
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band said, still laughing. ‘‘/ don’t 
care what color it is—but, of course, I 
shall write and tell John it is orange; 
it seems to be as near that as any- 
thing.’’ 

In spite of his wife’s prediction that 
Celia would not pay any attention to it, 
he wrote a most polysyllabic letter to 
the assistant professor of chemistry. In 
this learned dissertation on the theory 
of color, which he wrote with a view to 
a semi-public inspection, he enclosed a 
personal and private note to the assistant 
professor, which ran: ‘‘ Dear old boy: 
Don’t argue with the girl! Let her call 
it any color she pleases! She will do it 
anyway, so what's the use?”’ 

This last sentence John William Field 
found to bea true prophecy. Hebrought 
the artist’s letter tothe next meeting 
of the class in chemistry. Some time 
had been consumed in sending the speci- 
men of bromine and receiving the artist's 
reply. Most of the class had forgotten 
that bromine was of any color at all. 
Toward the end of the hour the pro- 
fessor produced the letter. 

‘‘ If you remember,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
was some question in the class recently 
as to the color of bromine.’’ Celia 
stopped drumming on her notebook 
and listened. ‘‘I sent a specimen to 
an artist I know, and asked his profes- 
sional but unscientific judgment as to 
its color,’’ John William Field con- 
tinued. Celia’s eyes danced, but he 
was not looking at her and did not see. 
‘‘ Possibly the class may be interested 
in hearing his reply,’’ he concluded. 

He read it. The class were interested 
in it, especially in the signature, which 
was famous in two continents. The 
class were clearly impressed; they had 
not known that their much tormented 
professor of chemistry was on terms of 
such intimacy with so illustrious an 
artistic lion; the knowledge did more 
for him in their estimation than his 
three degrees. 

Celia alone was untouched. ‘‘It is 
interesting,’’ she said serenely, ‘‘ to 
know how differently colors look to 
different persons. Even among artists 
—-some of them think trees are green and 
some think they are blue. And some 
scientists think bromine is orange and 
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some think it is red; ’’ she gave a little 
perplexed sigh, and then she said, 
‘* Other people may think as they please, 
/ think it is red.” 

The assistant professor, as one of the 
class afterward said, looked as though 
he could chew tacks. The other mem- 
bers of the class regarded Celia with 
marked disapprobation; but until she 
left the room she sat gazing into space 
with a pensively sweet expression on 
her face. No sooner were they in the 
hall than Bertha Campbell seized upon 
her. ‘‘ Celta! And the man who wrote 
that letter is an R. A.!”’ 

‘Do you suppose it would make any 
difference to me if he were ¢wo R.A.’s?” 
Celia burst out. ‘‘ I have eyes—and it 
is red!"’ 

‘‘What shall you do if Professor 
Field puts bromine in his exam ques- 
tions?’’ said another of the girls de- 
risively. 

‘Do? J shall say that it is red/ I 
shall write red in capitals and underline 
it!’’ said Celia, with heat. 

‘« But then your average will be low- 
ered,’’ Bertha objected. 

‘‘Average/”’ exclaimed Celia. ‘‘I 
shan’t care if itis! I’d rather have no 
average at all than to be dictated to by 
any man that ever walked this earth— 
and it 7s red!”’ 

The professor never knew whether 
it was his evil or his good genius 
that prompted him. One of his 


June examination questions was: 
‘What is bromine?’’ Celia did not 
hesitate. She wrote: ‘‘ Bromine is a 


simple, liquid substance of a RED 
color.’’ She printed the adjective in 
capitals and underlined it. The pro- 
fessor’s wrath when he read it in the 
privacy of his study was positively Jove- 
like. He drew a furiously heavy line 
through it and wrote ORANGE above 
it, in sledge-hammer characters. 

When he returned the papers Celia 
and Bertha Campbell lingered in the 
hall and examined the marks on their 
own. Celia unconsciously turned first 
to the question : ‘‘ What is bromine ?’’ 
When she saw the professor's correc- 
tions her face turned the color of her 
own statement regarding the color of 
bromine. 
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‘Such audacity!’’ she exclaimed 
hotly, holding the paper before Bertha’s 
eyes. The professor was still in his 
room, the door was open, and he heard. 

** My dear,’’ said Bertha, ‘‘ haven’t 
you run that into the ground? Profes- 
sor Field must évow,; he has three 
degrees—’’ 

‘* Degrees!’ cried Celia, ‘‘ he might 
have three hundred and he shouldn’t 
dictate to m#e/ Ihave eyes; I can see; 
it is ved; and no man shall ever dictate 
to me, least of all Professor Field ! 
Never, as long as my name is Celia 
Bruce—and longer!’’ She tore her 
chemistry papers across twice, dropped 
the pieces on the floor, and rushed 
down the stairs, across the campus and 
to her room. 

Bertha followed her, and when the 
hall was empty, John William Field, 
M.A., M.S., Ph. D., came out, and 
with a singularly radiant face, gathered 
up the fragments of Celia's chemistry 
papers and put them meditatively into 
his pocket. Then he returned to his 
class room, took out a small bottle, 
shook it, and held it up to the light. 


“It zs orange,’’ he said, half aloud, 


6c but—’’ 

In the evening he called upon Miss 
Celia Bruce. Celia came down with 
his card in her hand and a red spot on 
each cheek. The assistant professor of 
chemistry held out a handful of torn 
papers. ‘‘Here are your chemistry 
papers, Celia,’’ he said, ‘‘ you dropped 
them in the hall.’’ 

‘“‘How dare you call me Celia?” 
blazed out the girl, with a tremor in 
her voice. 

‘« Because —I love you,’’ said the 
assistant professor simply. 

‘‘ What a ridiculous idea,’’ said Celia 
scornfully, again dropping the chemis- 
try papers, ‘‘ when you have made my 
life a perfect burden to me about this 
bromine—which is red/”’ 

The professor seized her hands. 
‘Well, you have made my life more of 
a burden to me about it—’’ he began. 

Celia actually smiled. ‘‘ Haven’t 
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I!’ she exclaimed, with childlike glee. 

‘““Why have you?’’ demanded the 
professor. 

Celia started. ‘‘Why? Because it 
zs red,—and I won't be dictated to by 
any man on earth!’’ 

‘‘You started the dispute,’’ said the 
professor, grimly. 

‘*You needn’t remind me of it!’ 
flashed Celia. ‘‘It isn’t the question, 
anyway.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ the professor agreed, ‘it 
isn’t. The question is: Will you marry 
me?”’ 

Celia looked at him with softened 
eyes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said gently, ‘‘I will 
—but,’’ she added with warmth, ‘‘I 
must remind you that I am not to be 
dictated to—wever.’”’ 

The assistant professor smiled: ‘You 
don’t absolutely need to remind me of 
that,’’ he said, ‘‘ and, anyway, I never 
tried to dictate to you.’’ . 

‘‘ You didn’t! ’’ said Celia heatedly. 
‘‘T’d like you to tell me what you call 
it!’’ But the assistant professor had 
grown older; he did not tell her; he 
burst into a laugh, and then she laughed, 
and then he kissed her. 

Everyone except the class in chemis- 
try said that, while her engagement ring 
was a nice enough diamond, another 
ring that the professor gave her was too 
hideous for words; it was set with two 
jewels of the same size and cutting, 
and those two jewels were a ruby and a 
topaz. ‘‘ Such a combination! ’’ peo- 
ple exclaimed. 

The professor and Celia, however, 
proved to be a most happy combina- 
tion. One summer, when they had 
been married about two years, they 
visited the artist who was an R. A. and 
his wife, and the artist teasingly brought 
up the subject of bromine. 

‘* By the way, Celia, dear,’’ said John 
William Field, ‘‘do you remember what 
color bromine is ?’’ 

Celia was very fond of her husband. 
She hesitated for a moment—but only 
fora moment. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, with 
dancing eyes, ‘‘I do. it is red!”’ 


Harry Tracy before his term in the Oregon Prison. 


THE STORY OF HARRY TRACY 


THE LATEST AND WORST OF THE “BAD MEN” 
OF THE WEST 


By JAMES R. JUSTICE 


m||A NY desperadoes of various 
degrees have operated in the 
Great West since the Civil 
War, but not one of them 
7 has shown the generalship, 
daring or endurance displayed by Harry 
Tracy. He is the latest addition to 
that over-large family of ‘‘ bad men,”’ 
but he has in no way allowed its repu- 
tation to suffer. 

Within three weeks from the time he 
and his companion, Merrill, escaped 
from the Oregon penitentiary, he had 
landed on Puget Sound, more than two 
hundred miles away. The entire dis- 
tance he was pursued through a thick- 
ly populated country, by a posse of 
armed men numbering anywhere from 
twenty-five to two hundred, while 
trained bloodhounds assisted in a greater 
part of the chase. Each day he par- 


took of at least one meal with some un- 
willing host, and then continued on his 
way, dodging, fighting and manceuver- 
ing in a way that almost compelled ad- 
miration from people who knew he de- 
served to be hanged. He traveled on 
foot most of the time, though when too 
sorely pressed he would hold up some 
farmer and appropriate his team for a 
few miles’ run. His favorite method 
was to go forward some distance and 
then double back, thus losing his pur- 
suers. In doing this he must have 
traveled more than four hundred miles 
in reaching the Sound country. It was 
there, however, that the really spectac- 
ular part of his work began. 

Who Harry Tracy is and where he 
originally came from are questions not 
definitely settled. The prison records 
of Oregon, made when he was first sent 
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there, give the following information 
on this subject :— 

“Harry Tracy (name Severens), re- 
ceived at Oregon State prison March 
22, 1899. Sentenced to twenty years. 
Born at Minong, Wis.; five feet, eight 
inches high; weight, 160 pounds; 
twenty-four years old; married ; raised 
a Catholic; cook by occupation ; has 
served terms in Colorado and Utah 
prisons ; has brother and sister in Wis- 
consin.”’ 

Tracy once told one of his pals on the 
coast that he began his career of crime 
in Cincinnati. From there he went to 
Chicago, where he did business for a 
while. When the officers made the 
climate of that city too severe for him 
he drifted towards Colorado. From that 
time the principal events of his life are 
police history. 

Soon after reaching Colorado Tracy 
joined the ‘‘ Hole-in-the-Wall’’ gang 
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of cattle thieves that made so much 
trouble in that State at one time. When 
the officers of the law, assisted by var- 
ious vigilant committees, got through 
with that gang Harry Tracy was one of 
its few members left alive. 

He had two murders to his credit. 
and added another when Deputy Hay 
attempted to arrest him. Hay’s com- 
panions succeeded, however, in landing 
him in Aspen jail before they stopped. 
It was not long before he escaped from 
jail by overpowering the keeper and 
made his way to Utah. There he got 
into prison for burglary, but escaped. 

When the Klondike craze broke out 
in 1897, Tracy was one of the first to 
join the rush, though he got no nearer 
Alaska than Seattle, where he decided 
to locate. There he operated as a 
‘‘room man’’ at the larger hotels, and 
is said to have made many good hauls 
from those passing through to the gold- 


The foundry at the Oregon Prison. 
papers at the foot of the ladder. 


Winchesters and ammunition concealed beneath 


fields. He was also interested in opium 
smuggling on Puget Sound. When the 
police made Seattle too warm for him 
he went to Tacoma, where he lived. 


In 1898 he went to 
Portland, Ore., where he 
met Dave Merrill. Mer- 
rill was a native of that 
locality, who had strong 
aspirations for ‘‘bad man”’ 
honors. He seems to have 
pleased Tracy, and they 
formed a co-partnership 
in crime. Soon there be- 
gan to be an unusual 
number of hold-ups in the 
city. For weeks these 
continued, until one day 
Chief McLauchlin  in- 
formed his force of city 
detectives that something 
had to happen. One night 
it would be a drug store 
not far removed from the 
center of business. Then 
a grocer or saloon man 
would complain that he 
had been parted from his 
day’s sales while looking 
into the mouths of two 
murderous-looking guns. 


Wiener, the only man who ever 
succeeded in arresting Tracy. 


Prison photographs of Tracy 


Not long after Chief McLauchlin’s 
special order was passed down the line 
the detectives became convinced that 
Dave Merrill had something to do with 


the hold-ups. They be- 
gan to watch his mother’s 
house, and one day saw 
himenter. Detectives Ford 
and Cordano were on duty. 
When Ford demanded 
that the front door be 
opened, Merrill slipped to 
the rear door and started 
out. The gloomy look of 
Cordano’s gun made him 
change his mind, and he 
quietly locked the door 
in the detective’s face. 
When they forced their 
way inside they found the 
highwayman hiding in a 
large wardrobe drawer. 
It is said that Mrs. Mer- 
rill, blaming Tracy for her 
son’s troubles, offered, for 
a consideration, to tell 
the officers where they 
could get the other man 
wanted. They declined 
the bargain, but con- 
tinued to watch the house. 


and of his partner, Merrill. 


The next day, while Detective Dan 
Weiner was on duty in that locality, he 
saw a man whom he rightly took for 
Tracy. Approaching him in a friendly 
manner the officer asked the man to 
take a walk with him. Tracy knew 
Weiner, but pretended that he did not, 
and started with him. A Southern Pa- 
cific train was passing, and 
the highwayman ‘said he 
thought of taking that train, 
and started for the engine. 
The detective said that he 
did not think he would, and 
emphasized the remark by 
drawing his pistol. The train 
was proceeding slow- 
ly along the partially 
crowded street, and 
the highwayman 
boarded the engine, 
exchanging shots 
with Weiner as he 
went. Then placing 
his pistol to the head 
of the engineer, he 
told him to get that 
train out of town. 
A train man had 
heard the shots and 
thought the train was 


Anderson, who was compelled to serve for 
three days as Tracy’s valet. 


being held up. He applied the emer- 
gency brakes and the train stood still. 
Tracy sprang from the engine and be- 
gan firing as he ran. A butcher who 
was nearby took a shot at him witha 
shotgun, some of the buckshot enter- 
ing the criminal’s head. This stunned 
him, and he was captured. 

This was in the early part 
of 1899, and in less than 
two months both men were 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 
Tracy went up for twenty 
years, while his companion 
got only thirteen. The former 
pleaded guilty to 
highway robbery, 
and the latter plead- 
ed not guilty. Each 
man’s sentence 
would likely have 
been the same had 
not some one smug- 
gled a pistol into 
the jail while the 
trial was in prog- 
ress. The next time 
the jailer appeared, 
Tracy ordered him, 
at the point of the 
weapon, to unlock. 
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The wall showing place where Tracy made his escape. 


Besides, he had learned from the Port- 
land papers after his escape, that Merrill 
and his friends had betrayed him before 
he was arrested in Portland. 

He said it was very lonely the first 
few nights after he killed Merrill but he 
expressed himself as satisfied with what 
he had done. He described to his com- 
panions just how he had killed his part- 
ner in crime, saying they had quarreled 
and agreed to fight it out. Starting 
back to back, each man was to walk 
ten paces and fire as he turned. At the 
ninth step Tracy fired over his shoulder, 
then turned and completed the dreadful 
work, the first shot having only 
wounded Merrill. He said he knew that 
his companion would fire before the ap- 
pointed time, and so kept watch on 
him. When he saw Merrill make a 
move to turn he was ready and fired. 

At first few believed the story, but 


three weeks later a woman and her son 
found Merrill’s dead body on a lonely 
spot, thrown in between two logs. A 
few feet away they found three cart- 
ridge shells, which were the size and 
kind that fit Tracy’s gun. 

Before reaching Tacoma the outlaw 
changed his mind and told Captain 
Clark not to put in there, but to go on 
to Seattle, thirty-six miles away. The 
captain obeyed, landing his passenger 
at Meadow Point, two miles outside 
the city limits, about six o’clock that 
evening. Tracy tied all of the members 
of the crew except one. Taking this 
man with him, he proceeded to Ballard, 
a suburb of Seattle. There he sent his 
companion back and dropped out of 
sight. 

Sheriff Cudihee had sworn to land 
the escaped convicts if they came into 
his domain, and he was not long in 
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starting on the trail after hearing that 
Tracy was in King County. He did 
not then realize how unhappy the des- 
perado could make an officer. 

The next day, Deputy Jack Williams, 
of Seattle ; Deputy Raymond, of Ever- 
ette, with two assistants, accompanied 
by Karl Anderson and Louis Sefrit, 
two newspaper men of Seattle, were 
out along the railroad about eighteen 
miles above the city. They came to an 
untenanted shack, which they decided 
to investigate. Williams, Nelson and 
Brewer went to one side while Raymond 
and the two newspaper men approached 
from the other. Before going far the 
reporters saw a head protruding from 
behind a big stump. Just then the bar- 
rel of a Winchester came into view and 
Tracy’s gun spoke. The three men be- 
gan firing about the same time. Tracy’s 
first shot grazed Anderson’s face and 
he fell stunned. At the next shot 
Raymond fell dead. The other news- 
paper man lay flat upon the ground as 
if dead, and thus escaped unhurt. Dep- 
uty Williams and his companions rushed 
from the other side to find Tracy turn- 
ing their way. Williams fell danger- 
ously wounded. In the confusion that 
followed the outlaw slipped away. 

The country was full of armed men, 
and Sheriff Cudihee was soon on the 
ground. He learned that Tracy was 
doubling back towards Seattle. He 
quickly followed in his buggy. In the 
meantime the convict had held up a 
man by the name of Johnson and com- 
pelled him to take him at breakneck 
speed towards the city in his buggy. 
Arriving at Fremont, a suburb, and 
within three or four miles of the heart 
of the city, the horses were hitched to 
the fence, and Tracy, with his fright- 
ened companion, went to a Mrs. Van 
Horn’s residence nearby, and an- 
nounced himself. He demanded supper 
and dry clothing. Mrs. Van Horn said 
that he could have supper, but that she 
had no men’s clothing about the house. 
There was a man named Butterfield 
visiting the family. Tracy compelled 
him to undress, and, putting on the dry 
clothes, had the woman hang his wet 
ones up in the kitchen to dry. He 
wrapped Butterfield inashawl, sothatthe 
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company could sit pleasantly together, 
and quietly awaited supper. As usual 
he had announced that no one would be 
harmed if they did not give the alarm. 

About that time a grocery boy came 
to the rear door. He jokingly asked 
Mrs. Van Horn if Tracy had been 
along that way. The woman nodded 
at the wet clothes, but said nothing. 
The look on her face told the story, and 
the boy hurried down town to inform 
the officers. Sheriff Cudihee had just 
arrived, and went at once to the place, 
accompanied by police officers Breese, 
Neil, Rawley and a man named Knight. 
The officers had scarcely concealed 
themselves near the front of the house 
when Tracy, accompanied by Johnson 
and Butterfield, came out and started 
for the buggy. The outlaw walked be- 
tween the two men with his gun pressed 
closely against Butterfield. They passed 
near the sheriff, but in the darkness the 
latter feared to shoot lest he kill one of 
the innocent men. As they approached 
the buggy, Officer Breese stepped from 
behind the stump where he was hiding 
and called to Tracy to surrender. He 
answered the command with two shots 
in quick succession. Breese fell dead 
and Rawley was mortally wounded. 
The sheriff fired at Tracy as he ran, but 
missed and the murderer again escaped. 

While waiting for his supper at the 
Van Horn home, Tracy talked of him- 
self and joked with the members of the 
household. During the evening he re- 
ferred to his mother, and said for hersake 
he was sorry he had chosen his present 
life. His listeners declare that tears 
came into his eyes while he talked of his 
mother. 

When the news of this killing reached 
Seattle the city went wild. The Gov- 
ernor happened to be in the city at the 
time. He caused a reward of $2,500 
to be added to those already offered by 
the Governor of Oregon and by private 
citizens. This brought the total amount 
up to $4,500, all the dead-or-alive kind. 

July 4th found the outlying districts 
armed to the teeth, with rumors of 
Tracy everywhere. That morning he 
had taken breakfast with a rancher 
only a few miles from the scene of his 
last murder. Fora day and a half af- 
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ter that the officers were guessing, but the 
outlaw was not idle. About noon the 
second day after the killing at Fre- 
mont he appeared at the house of one 
John Johnson, twelve miles across the 
Sound from Seattle. He told Mrs. 
Johnson that he was Tracy, and was 
wet and hungry. When the good lady 
began to scream and started to run 
away the murdererassured her she would 
be killed if she did not hush, but would 
not be harmed if she obeyed orders. 

After assembling the members of the 
family, husband, wife and son, together 
with the hired man, Anderson, in one 
room, the outlaw began to make him- 
self at home. He told them how a 
Japanese fisherman had rowed him 
across the Sound, and that after sleep- 
ing all night in the woods he had de- 
cided to pay them a visit and get some 
food and a change of clothing. He 
called for the papers and read them with 
much satisfaction. He said he thought 
the killing of Officer Breese was a use- 
less waste of life, and that he was sorry 
for his family. 

After supper he took clothing, biank- 
ets, and a food supply sufficient for a few 
days. When he had finished gathering 
together these things he partook of a 
warm supper Mrs. Johnson had pre- 
pared for him, and then proceeded to 
bind the inmates of the house, and pro- 
curing a tub took a foot-bath. Then 
he found Johnson’s razor and took the 
first shave he had enjoyed since leaving 
the Oregon prison. After his bath and 
shave it seems that his blue blood as- 
serted itself, for he decided that he 
would like a valet on his rounds. Ac- 
cordingly he untied the hired man, An- 
derson, and told him to come along. 
Before leaving he found four watches, 
some rings and a saddle and bridle. All 
of these he took with him. Going down 
to the shore, he got into Johnson’s boat 
and commanded his valet to embark, 
which the frightened man did without a 
word. They rowed all night, landing 
early next morning in West Seattle, 
where the two hid all day in a ravine, 
while the officers scoured the shores of 
the Sound in vain. 

Tuesday, the 8th, two Seattle women, 
Mrs. McKinney and Miss May Baker, 
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were picking berries near Renton, a few 
miles out from the city. About noon 
Tracy, with his unwilling companion, 
approached the women, and after mak- 
ing himself known, told them they 
would have to accompany him to a 
nearby house. He also found Charles 
Gerrell, a son of the man who lived in 
the house. Giving him two of the 
watches taken from the Johnsons, he 
told the boy to hurry to town and ex- 
change them for a pistol, adding that if 
the lad informed the officers he would 
kill the entire family. 

Young Gerrell hurried away, but in 
spite of the threat, did not stop until 
he had told the sheriff all he knew. 
Deputies and citizens began at once to 
travel in that direction. A special train 
was ordered, and armed guards were 
rushed to the scene. 

When the murderer and his captives 
reached the Gerrell house he introduced 
himself, and said that no harm would 
be done the women and children. While 
Mrs. Gerrell prepared something for 
them to eat, Tracy tied Anderson out in 
the back yard. He always tied him up 
when he had business or pleasure on 
hand, orewhen he was sleepy. 

This done he turned his attention to 
making the women feel at ease. Mr. 
Gerrell was away from home; some 
kindling was needed for the stove. 
Tracy went out and split it. Later he 
volunteered to go to the spring for 
water. He left his gun some dis- 
tance trom the spring and on the oppo- 
site side of the railroad. Before he re- 
turned a special with deputies passed 
along. The outlaw remarked when he 
got back to the house that if the train 
had stopped he would have found him- 
self in a close place, and would possibly 
have had a bad fight on his hands. 

Soon after this officers and citi- 
zens surrounded the house, but at a 
respectful distance. Tracy had ex- 
changed clothing some time before with 
his valet. The latter's pantaloons were 
too short for the outlaw. This seemed 
to embarrass him in the presence of 
the ladies, and he remarked that if he 
thought any of the deputies round about 
had a pair of trousers that would fit 
him he would go out and make an ex- 
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change. He did not seem to be worried 
over the gathering officers, but con- 
tinued to ‘‘ jolly ’’ the women. 

Two men approached the house and 
asked if Tracy was there. The outlaw 
stood in the rear with his gun leveled 
and the women knew that they must say 
no or die. About 6 o'clock, the outlaw 
said good-bye, and with a dozen or more 
armed men about the house, he stepped 
out the back way and was lost in the 
brush. That night the officers and the 
bloodhounds pressed him hard and he 
was forced to swim the river several 
times and double back and forth to es- 
cape, but before morning he succeeded. 

Some time after Tracy left, Mrs. 
Gerrell went into the bushes back of the 
house and led forth the discarded valet. 
Anderson was on the verge of nervous 
prostration, and could not be induced 
to tell his story at once. 

After ample assurance of protection 
and a night’s rest he told of his three 
days with the terrible outlaw. Hesaid 
the first night out they had rowed all 
night and slept all the next day in the 
woods. At night they crossed over the 
bay, landing in South Seattle, where 
they abandoned the boat and started 
across country on foot. The next day 
they slept, and at night again started 
out, this time going towards Renton. 
Near that place Tracy met four friends, 
with whom he conversed for a while. 
Then tying Anderson up for the night, 
he went away with them and did not 
return until the next day, when they 
proceeded to the Gerrell house, after 
watching for a long time to see if it was 
a safe venture. He said that Tracy 
made no attempt to harm him except 
once when he grumbled at his orders. 

From the time the officers lost 
Tracy’s trail, Tuesday night, until 
Thursday afternoon, nothing was heard 
of the outlaw. Then it was learned 
that he had spent the entire day, Wed- 
nesday, at the home of E. M. Johnson, 
near Kent. He appeared very early 
in the morning at Johnson’s. Af- 
ter holding up the entire family and 
getting his breakfast, he said Johnson 
must go to Tacoma and buy him two 
Colt’s revolvers. The rancher replied 
that he had no money. 
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‘‘Dig it up somewhere,’’ said the 
outlaw, ‘‘I must have the guns.’’ Then 
he added that if Johnson failed to doso, 
or if he told any one of his whereabouts, 
he would kill the family and get away. 
The man, half crazy with fear, hur- 
ried away and borrowed the money and 
took the first train for Tacoma. Tracy 
had told him the kind of pistols he 
wanted, and said he must buy but one 
at a place. The rancher was unable to 
get but one without disobeying orders. 

When Johnson returned, Tracy made 
the son go to meet him and take the 
package, lest there should be treachery 
on the part of the rancher. When it was 
dark, after filling a bag with provisions, 
obtaining a small cash loan, which he 
promised to repay, he said good-bye 
and left, taking one of the rancher’s 
horses with him. 

After abandoning his Seattle ‘‘ job,” 
and procuring his new weapon, Tracy 
evidently made up his mind to leave 
off his more startling acts, and his 
hold-ups became less daring. 

Strange to say, Tracy shuns the cup. 
Neither have any of the adventurous 
Delilahs of the Northwest been able to 
lay hold upon his locks. He is sup- 
posed to have been married to a step- 
sister of Merrill, with whom he lived in 
Portland. He is given to telling the 
truth, and is kind to women and chil- 
dren. Healso appears to love the mem- 
ory of his mother. But when these 
things have been told, the good page of 
his life has been written. 

The one man he declares that he 
would like to have a shot at is Guard 
Carson, who had charge of the blood- 
hounds. He says that one of the most 
disquieting sounds he ever heard was 
the baying of those dogs, but that red 
pepper scattered thickly in his tracks 
would make a hound drop the scent as 
quickly as a bullet in the brute’s skull. 

The murderous outlaw is possessed 
of wonderful powers of endurance. The 
day after his arrival in the vicinity of 
Seattle he traveled over forty miles, the 
greater part on foot. During the day 
he took time to fight two battles, in 
which he killed three men and wounded 
two others. Before eleven o’clock that 
night he was sound asleep, in the rain, 
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in an old graveyard, and was up and 
ready for business next morning. His 
greatest ambition is to be chief among 
‘‘bad men,’’ and his weakest spot is 
his vanity. 


Soon after the above was written, 
Harry Tracy, like all his bad predeces- 
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tT’ Dayton, Ohio, there is a 
| Soldiers’ Home with a small 
theater attached to it. There 
during the summer young 
2 actors not yet admitted to 
regular professional standing, and pos- 

of more ambition than training, 
gain experience for themselves and give 
amusement to the veterans by playing 
little one-act plays, doing individual 
acts of various kinds and experiment- 
ing with all classes of réles, from feeble 
fathers to vigorous clog dancers. Years 
ago, a certain young man, Robert Ede- 
son, spent a summer vacation acting in 
Dayton, and aroused such vociferous en- 
thusiasm by his work on the little stage 
that a large notice was posted on one 
side of the drop curtain, ‘‘ Members of 
the audience with wooden legs must 
not applaud by stamping on the floor.’’ 
But the veterans managed to obey or- 
ders and still keep up their applause. 
They crossed their acquired manufac- 
tured legs over their original natural 
ones, and then whacked the wooden 
ones with their canes. And that was 
Robert Edeson’s first success. 

The newest ‘‘star’’ of all, so new 
that as an actor of that rank it is still 
impossible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy or fairness his position 
‘among other members of that class, 
Robert Edeson’s career must be judged 
more by its promise and purpose than 
by its execution and results. He has 
put before himself a steady purpose and 
a definite ambition—that of expressing 
on the stage the young American man 
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sors, came to his end. Twice wounded, 
surrounded past hope of escape, with a 
leather strap round his leg to stanch 
the flow of blood, he put his Winches- 
ter to his head and fired. His is the 
unenviable fame of being the worst 
of the Bad Men of the West and per- 
haps he is the last.—THE EDITORS. 


EDESON 


A SKETCH 


With portrait of Robert Edeson drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed as frontispiece to this magazine 


of action of our own time. Convinced 
of his own intense ‘‘Americanism,’’ and 
feeling that he understands and can 
show that particular type of young hu- 
manity better than any other kind of 
man in the world—a type, too, that has 
not so farhad any very satisfactory dram- 
atic expression—he has already com- 
mitted himself to a positive program. 
Robert Edeson, who is now some- 
where in the middle thirties, comes of 
a theatrical family, and was brought 
up in the atmosphere of the stage. His 
father, George R. Edeson, was well 
known both as an actor and a manager, 
and accordingly tried hard to keep his 
son from going on the stage for a liv- 
ing. He did manage for many years to 
keep him engaged on the business side 
only of theatrical enterprises, and it was 
not until 1887, and then, so the story 
goes, partly by accident, that, Robert 
Edeson started in seriously to take up 
acting as his profession. His success 
in this first and minor r6le—it was in a 
play called ‘‘ Fascination,’ in which 
Cora Tanner was the star—while not at 
all startling, was enough to make him de- 
termine to follow his natural inclinations 
and be an actor rather than a manager. 
His experience has amounted in 
all to fourteen years of steady work. 
The first company he joined after 
his débit in Brooklyn, was Augustin 
Daly’s, which was then touring in ‘‘A 
Night Off.’’ Then, after a season with 
Miss Effe Ellsler, he made his New 
York débiit at Wallack’s theater with 
Louis Aldrich in ‘‘ The Editor.’’ Dur- 
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ing the next three years he was with 
Charles Dixon in ‘‘ incog. ’’ and Helen 
Barry in ‘‘ A Night’s Frolic,’’ until he 
joined the famous old stock company 
at the Boston Museum. There he played 
juvenile rdles in a number of plays and 
among them one in ‘‘ Our Boys.’’ It 
was then that Charles Frohman saw 
Edeson and immediately offered him a 
position in his Empire Theater Stock 
Company, with which he remained for 
three years. The first play he ap- 
peared in at the Empire was ‘‘ The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” and that was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ The Masqueraders,’’ ‘‘ Lib- 
erty Hall,’’ ‘‘Gudgeons,’’ ‘‘John o’ 
Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Marriage,’’ Under the Red 
Robe,”’ ‘‘ The Squire of Dames,’’ ‘‘ The 
Thoroughbred,’’ and ‘‘ His Excellency, 
the Governor.’’ Those three years gave 
him a varied experience, and were 
marked by a steady improvement in his 
work that brought him more and more 
important réles, and began the building 
up of that personal notice and popularity 
with the theatergoing public which is so 
important an element in a star’s success. 

When the time came to present Miss 
Maude Adams as a star, Mr. Edeson 
was chosen as her leading man, and ac- 
cordingly played the title rdle in ‘‘ The 
Little Minister’’ during two seasons, 
giving an adequate and satisfactory in- 
terpretation of that rather thankless and 
self-righteous part. Since then Mr. 
Edeson has created an important réle 
with Mrs. Lemoyne in ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’ another Lzeut. 
Denton, in ‘‘ Arizona,’’ and more suc- 
cessful than either, that of Edward War- 
den, whileacting with Miss Amelia Bing- 
ham’s stock company in ‘‘ The Climb- 
ers.’’ It was his playing of this last 
part that brought him his greatest pop- 
ular success and determined his present 
manager and Richard Harding Davis, 
the author of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’’ to 
choose him for the part of the hero in 
Augustus Thomas’ version of that book. 

It is perhaps a trifle unfortunate that 
Mr. Edeson should have chosen the 
hero of Mr. Davis’ ‘‘ Soldiers of For- 
tune’’ for the first American type he 
was to interpret. C/ay is undoubtedly 
popular even if he is thoroughly theat- 
rical in the intellectual sense of the 
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word, but he cannot be said to bear a 
much nearer relation to the typical 
young American than Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings of him bear to the anatomy of 
a living man. He struggles under the 
weight of a too glorious past. What 
he does on the stage seems sufficiently 
natural perhaps in a hero’s part, but 
what he accomplished before the open- 
ing of the play makes a staggering bur- 
den of glory. There is rather too much 
in him of the invincible hero to whom 
the overcoming of apparently insuper- 
able obstacles has been merely a sort of 
health exercise. The undeniable charm 
and attraction which the heso gains from 
the way he is drawn both by the author 
and the artist, do not lie either in the 
realism or the accuracy of the portrait. 
A certain dry sense of humor and a 
lack of capacity for posing are more 
characteristic of the young American. 

Even if Mr. Edeson hardly expressed 
our idea of the young American in this 
particular instance, he certainly caught 
excellently well the spirit of theauthor’s 
creation. In a more satisfactory part 
he would probably have been capable 
of more satisfactory work. His present 
reputation rests on a solid basis of steady 
and consistent gain and improvement, 
and that argues well for his future 
growth. If this improvement and 
growth continue and the position of 
star acts as an incentive and an inspira- 
tion instead of as an overpowering and 
stultifying influence, his career will be 
well worth watching and should hold 
much that will be of value to the Amer- 
ican stage. Certain mannerisms he un- 
doubtedly has, but it is to be hoped 
and expected that they will wear off in 
course of time. Given an energetic and 
determined man with a definite purpose 
—and one, too, that is bound to meet 
with popular support—and also an ex- 
cellent equipment for carrying it out, it 
would seem as if we might confidently 
expect some interesting developments 
and when, after more years of achieve- 
ment, the time shall come to determine 
Mr. Edeson’s place in the ranks of 
American actors, he should stand high 
amongst his contemporaries. At pres- 
ent, as we said at first, it is too early to 
judge or greatly to criticise. 


What was necessary for a first-timer 
to know. 


WLLL the way to Sing Sing I 
hung my head with shame, 
but not because of contri- 
tion. I hated to be madea 
spectacle. At the railroad 
station people stared at us as if we 
had been wild animals. We walked 
from the town to the prison in close 
company with two deputy sheriffs. I 
observed considerably, knowing that I 
would not see the outside world again 
for a number of years. I looked with 
envy at the honest people we passed, 
and thought of home and the chances I 
had thrown away. 

When I reached the s/77 I was put 
through the usual ceremonies. My 
pedigree was taken, but I told them 
nothing. I gavethem a fake name and 
a fake pedigree. My clothes were given 
a bath and I was taken to the tailor 
shop, where my hair was cropped close 
and I was given a suit of stripes. That 
meant the convicted criminal. It was 
not a pleasant feeling, but when I was 
taken to my cell my heart sank indeed. 
A narrow room, seven feet four inches 
long, dark, damp, with moisture on the 
walls, an old iron cot with plenty of 
companyt, as I afterwards discovered— 

* prison. + Evidently a euphemism. 
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this was to be my home for five years ; 
and I as full of life as a young goat! 
How could I bear it ? 

After I was examined by the doctor 
and questioned about my religion by 
the chaplain, I was left alone in my 
cell. I was not there long when two 
friends, other convicts, whom I had 
known on the outside, and who were 
at work in the hall, tipped me off 
through the door to everything in s¢zr 
which was necessary for a first-timer to 
know. They told me to keep my mouth 
shut, to take everything from the keep- 
ers in silence, and if assigned to a shop, 
to do my work. They told me who the 
stool-pigeons were, that is to say, the 
convicts who, in order to curry favor, 
put the keepers nextt to what other 
convicts are doing; tipped me off to 
those keepers who were particularly 
hard to get along with, and told me 
about the Underground Tunnel and 
who were working it. Sing Sing, they 
said, was the best of the three New 
York penitentiaries; for the grub is 
better than at the others, there are more 
privileges, and, above all, it is nearer 
New York, so that your friends can 
visit you more frequently. Like all 
convicts they shed part of the things 
they had received at home—gave me 
canned goods, tobacco and a pipe. 
They asked me about people in New 
York, their girls and chums. It did 
not take me long to get into the work- 
ings of the prison. 


THE ‘‘ UNDERGROUND.’ 


I was particularly interested in the 
Underground Tunnel, for | immediately 
perceived its great usefulness. This 
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‘“‘Handcuffed with two old jailbirds.”’ 


was the secret system by which contra- 
band articles, such as whiskey, opium 
and morphine were brought into the 
prison. When a rogue is persuasive 
with the coin of the realm he can always 
find a keeper or two to bring him what 
he deems the necessaries of life, among 
which are opium, whiskey and tobacco. 
If you havea screw* right you can be 
well supplied with these little things. 
To get him right it is necessary to give 
up a certain recognized percentage— 
about one-fifth—of the money sent you 
from home. ‘This system is worked in 
all the state prisons in New York, and 
during my first term (or any of the other 
terms, for that matter), nine months of 
which were spent at Sing Sing and the 
rest at Auburn, I had no difficulty in 
supplying my growing need for opium. 

At Auburn, a few of the convicts 
peddled opium and morphine, of course 

* Keeper. tf Stool-pigeons. 
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with the connivance of the keepers. 
There are always some persons, in prison 
as well as out, who want to make capi- 
tal out of the misfortunes of others. 
These peddlers were despised by the 
rest of the convicts, for they were in- 
variably stool-pigeons ; and young con- 
victs, who never before knew the power 
of the drug, became opium fiends, and 
all on account of the business propen- 
sities of these detestable 7a/s+, who, be- 
cause they had money and kept the 
keepers vert to those convicts who 
tried to escape, lived in Easy street 
while in stir. 


THE ‘‘ FENCE.”’ 


While on this subject I must tell 
about the /excet at Sing Sing, al- 
though he did not operate until my 
second term. At that time things were 
booming on the outside. The graft was 
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so good that certain convicts in my 
clique were getting good dough * sent 
them by their pals on the outside, and 
many luxuries came in by the Under- 
ground. Now, those keepers and po- 
licemen who are zext to the Under- 
ground develop a propensity to graft, 
but usually have not the nerve to hustle 
for the goods, so 
they are willing to 
accept stolen proper- 
ty from inhabitants 
of the Under World. 
A convict confined 
at Auburn, named 
Mike, who had once 
been a pal of mine, 
thought he saw an 
opportunity to do a 
Jencing business. He 
gave a red frontt 
to a certain keeper 
who was running 
the Underground, 
and thus got him 
right.{ Then Mike 
made arrangements 
with two grafters on 
the outside to supply 
the keeper and his 
friends with what 
they wanted. Ifthe 
keeper said his girl 
wanted a stone, 
Mike would send word to one of the 
thieves on the out side to supply a good 
diamond. The keeper would give Mike 
a fair price for these valuable articles 
and then sell the stones or watches at 
a handsome profit to his friends, or 
make his girl a present. 

Other keepers followed suit, and soon 
Mike was doing a thriving business. 
It lasted for six or seven months, when 
Mike stopped it as a regular graft be- 
cause of the cupidity of the keepers. 
One of them ordered a woman’s watch 
and chain and a pair of diamond ear- 
rings through the Underground. Mike 
obtained the required articles, but the 
keeper paid only half of what he prom- 
ised and Mike thereupon shut up shop. 
Occasionally, however, he continued to 
sell, but only for cash on the spot, and 
for the amount he thought fair. The 
keepers had a good deal of respect for 
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this convict fexce, who was so clean and 
who stood up for his rights; and the 
business went on smoothly again fora 
while. 

Finally, however, it was broken up 
for good. A grafter on the outside, 
Tommy, sent through the Underground 
a pawn ticket for some valuable goods , 
he had stolen and 
hocked || in Philadel- 
phia. Mike sold the 
pawn ticket to a 
screw.§ After that, 
Tommy, or one of 
his pals, got a fall 
and squealed. The 
police got next to 
where the goods were 
(a sealskin sacque 
worth $300 was 
among them), and 
when the keeper sent 
the money to redeem 
the sacque they al- 
lowed the sacque to 
be sent to Sing Sing, 
but arrested the 
keeper for receiving 
stolen goods. He 
was convicted and 
sentenced to ten 
years, but got off 
through influence. 
Still that was the 
end of this ferce at Sing Sing prison. 


THE DAY’S ROUTINE. 


The day after I arrived at Sing Sing 
I was put to work making chairs. It 
was the first time I had ever worked in 
my life, and I took my time about it. 
They wanted me to cane a hundred 
chairs a day, but I usually caned about 
two. I did not believe in work. I 
thought at that time that New York 
State owed mea living. I was getting 
a living all right, but I was ungrateful. 
I did not thank them a wee bit. I 
must have been showing a bad example 
to the other cows, for they were begin- 
ning to get as tired as myself. At any 
rate, I lost my job and was sent to my 
cell. 

I worked, indeed, very little at any 
time during my three é7¢s in the peni- 
tentiary. The prison at Sing Sing, 
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during the nine months I spent there 
in my first 427, was very crowded, and 
there was not enough work to go round, 
and I was absolutely idle most of the 
time. When I had been drafted to 
Auburn I found more work to do, but 
still very little, for it was just then 
that the legislature had shut down’on 
convict labor. The outside merchants 
squealed because they could not com- 
pete with unpaid convict labor, and so 
the prison authorities had to shut down 
most of their shops, running only enough 
to supply the inside demand, which was 
very slight. I think it was a very bad 
thing for the health of convicts when 
this law was passed. 

If I had little work to do in prison, 
how did I spend the time? At Auburn, 
where I lived the greater part of my 
first term, the routine of my life was as 
follows: After rising in the morning 
I would sweep out my cell, turn up my 
bed and blankets and clean up. Then 
to breakfast; then, if there was no work 
to do, I would go back to my celi and 
there I would eat a small portion of 
opium. Then I would 
exercise with dumb- 
bells and take asponge 
bath with cold water. 
Next would come a 
nap till dinner time. 
After dinner I would 
read and think in my 
cell until three o’clock, 
when I would go to 
the bucket ground or 
exercise in the yard, 
in the lock-step with 

. the others, for half an 
hour. Then back to 
the cell, taking with 
m2 bread and a cup ,.. 
of coffee made out of 
burnt bread-crust for 
my supper. The count 
was always madeatsix 
o’clock, to make sure that all was right 
for the night. After that I read in my 
cell as long as the oil lasted. My day 
ended with a large piece of opium 
which grew larger as time passed. 


OPIUM. 
For a long time I was fairly content 
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with what was really solitary confine- 
ment. I had my books, my pipe, cig- 
arettes and my regular supply of 
opium. Whether I wished or not I 
would generally spend my evenings in 
the same way. After the men were 
counted I would lie on my cot and in a 
few minutes, under the influence of the 
drug, I would be in a deep sleep and 
not wake until one or two the following 
morning, when, particularly if it was 
raining, a peculiar nervousness would 
steal over me and my imagination would 
run on a ship-wreck, very often; and I 
would tell the story to myself in jingles, 
or jot it down on a piece of paper. 
Then my whole being would be quiet. 
A gentle melancholy would steal over 
me. My imagination would be so pow- 
erfully affected that I could really see 
the events of my dream. Then, and 
only then, J was positive I had a soul. 
I was so peaceful that I did not wish to 
see any human being suffer. At first I 
wouldimagine a harrowing scene at sea, 
where there would be a great loss of 
life, but when one of the gentle sex 
would appear vividly 
before me, a shudder 
would pass over meand 
I would seek refuge 
in jingles such as this: 


‘A gallant bark set sail 
one day 

For a port beyond 
the sea, 

The captain had taken 

his fair young bride 

To bear him com- 


_ pany. 
This little brown lass 
Was of Puritan stock; 
Her eyes were the 
brightest e’er seen. 
They never came 
back, 
For the ship it was 
wrecked, 
In a storm in the old 
Gulf Stream. 


Two years had passed,—a letter came 
To a maid in a New England town. 
It began, ‘ Dear Kate,’ it ended, ‘ Your Jack, 
I’m alive in a foreign land. 
The captain, his gentle young wife and your 
own, 
Were saved by that hand unseen, 
But the rest they went down 
In that terrible storm 
That night in the old Gulf Stream.’”’ 
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But these pleasures of the senses and 
the imagination would soon leave me 
and I would grow very restless. My 
only resource would be another piece 
of opium. Sometimes I awoke very 
much excited, paced my cell rapidly 
and felt like tearing down the door. 
Sometimes a book would quiet me. 
The best soother I had was the most 
beautiful poem in the English language 
—Walt Whitman's Ode to Death. 
When I read this poem I often imagined 
I was at the North Pole and that strange 
shapes in the clouds beckoned me to 
come to them. I often forgot myself 
and read aloud and was entirely ob- 
livious to my surroundings, until I was 
brought back to myself by the night 
guard shouting, ‘‘ What in —— is the 
matter with you?”’ 

I had enough sense in my fourth year 
to begin a struggle against the opium 
habit. I cut down my allowance and 
sometimes took next to nothing for 
weeks, when I would break out again, 
and go on a debauch until I was almost 
unconscious. 


THE ROAD TO INSANITY. 


But my life in prison was not all that 
of the solitary; there were means, even 
when I was not in the shop, of commu- 
nicating with my fellow convicts, gen- 
erally by notes, as talking was for- 
bidden. Notes, too, were contraband, 
but we found means of sending them 
through cons working in the halls. The 
contents of the notes were generally 
news about old sweethearts or pals 
which we had received through visitors 
—rare indeed !—or letters. We would 
send money, too, or opium, to a friend 
in need, and never require an I. O. U. 
I was always a keen observer, and in 
the shops or at mess-time and when we 
were together exercising in lock-step or 
working about the yard, I used to ‘‘ feel 
out’’ my brother ‘‘ cons.’’ I could 
always tell when a friend was becoming 
erratic. For imprisonment leads to in- 
sanity, as everybody knows. Manya 
time a friend grew nervous and distrait, 
then suspicious, and finally was sent to 
the criminal insane asylum at Danne- 
mora or Matteawan. 

For instance, take a friend ot mine, 


* Pipe-house or bug-house—the insane asylum. 
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named Billy. He was doing a 027 of 
ten years. I saw that he was gradually 
growing gloomy, and I asked him one 
day what was the matter with him. 
He said he was afraid his wife was going 
outside of him. This delusion often 
happens to a con in prison. At first 
they won’t talk about it, but when they 
do talk it is a sign they are far gone. 
‘You are not positive, are you?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘ Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘she 
visited me the other day and she was 
looking good. Myson was with her 
and he looked good, too. She gave me 
$5 and some delicacies. But she never 
had $5 when I was on the outside.’’ 
It was not long before poor Billy was 
in the pipe-house.* 

Sometimes a convict will grow so 
nervous that he will either attempt to 
escape or pretend to be insane. An 
acquaintance of mine, Louis, who when 
on the outside was a very successful 
burglar, told me one day he did not ex- 
pect to live his 4z¢ out. When confined 
aman generally thinks a lot about his 
condition, reads a book on medicine 
and imagines he has every disease the 
book describes. Louis was in this state 
and asked me and two others whether 
he had better not shoot a bugt, and be 
transferred to the insane hospital. One 
advised him to attack a keeper and de- 
mand his baby back. Billy had big 
black eyes and a cadaverous face, and I 
told him to shoot the melancholy bug, 
for he could do that well. In the morn- 
ing, when he was to go to work in the 
stone-shed, he appeared zz the natural} 
The screws liked him and put him 
quietly into the hospital. He was pro- 
nounced incurably insane by two ex- 
perts and transferred to the mad-house. 
The change of air was so beneficial that 
Louis speedily recovered his senses. At 
least the doctors thought so when he 
was discovered trying to make his 
elegant.| 


THE TERRIBLE DEATH RATE. 


A great deal of dying goes on in 
states prison, and during my first term 
it seemed as if three niggers died to 
every white man. A dozen of us work- 
ing around the front would comment 
on the number of s¢7f#s when they were 
+ Sham insanity. jt Naked. || Escape. 
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carried out. One would ask, ‘‘ Who’s 
dead?’’ and upon investigation, an- 
other would reply, ‘‘ Only a nigger.’’ 
One day I was talking to a hall-room 
man when a s¢z/ was put in the wagon. 


I said, ‘‘ Who’s dead?’’ He wanted 
to bet it was a nigger. I bet him a 
dollar it was a white man. I asked the 


hospital-nurse, and he said it was not a 
nigger, but an old pal of mine. I felt 
sore and returned the money I had 
won. I and poor Mike did house-work* 
for three months together, and he was 
a sure and reliable grafter and a good 
fellow. 

For the conversation the convicts had 
together they were often punished,and for 
other things that were against the rules, 
though the scvews often winked at small 
misdemeanors. In Sing Sing they used 
to hang us up by the wrists until we 
fainted. Auburn had a jail, now used 
as the condemned cells, where there 
was no bed, where we were kept for 
from four to ten days on two ounces of 
bread and a half jug of water every 
twenty-four hours. The jail was damp 
and pitch dark. Men contracted colds, 
and consumption of the lungs is a very 
common prison complaint. 


THE REFUGE OF BOOKS. 


For me prison life had one great ad- 
vantage. It broke down my health 
and confirmed me for many years in 
the opium habit, but I educated myself 
while in s¢zr. Previous to going to 
prison my education was practically all 
in the line of graft, but in stv I read 
the English classics and became familiar 
with philosophy and the science of 
medicine, and got asmattering of chem- 
istry. My favorite author was Voltaire, 
because he was so shrewd and up to 
snuff. He knew how to fight sham 
religion. He was the philosopher of 
humanity. Was he delusional? The 
priests must have thought so, but they 
were worse than the French revolution- 
ists. The latter killed outright, while 
the priests tortured in the name of the 
Most Humane. 

It was under the influence of opium 
that I began to study philosophy. I 
read Hume and Locke, and partly un- 
derstood them, I think. A grafter’s 


* Burglary. 
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wits, if they don’t get away from him 
altogether, become keen through his 
business, for he lives by them. Phil- 
osophy, and the men who became sud- 
denly and violently insane all about me, 
first led me to think of self-control. I 
began to think of will-power then, and 
knew it was an acquired virtue, like 
truth and honesty. I think, from a 
moral standpoint, that I lived as good 
a life in prison as anybody on the out- 
side, for at least I tried to overcome 
myself. At this time I was reading 
Balzac, Shakespeare, Huxley, Tyndall 
and Lavater. Reading such as this 
gave me a broader view and I began to 
think that this was a terrible life I was 
leading. But, as the reader will see, I 
did not know what Hell was till sev- 
eral years later. 


THE CONVICT AS A PATRON. 


The pull of the professional thieves 
with outside politicians often procures 
for them the respect and consideration 
of the keepers. One day a convict 
named ‘‘ Ed’? Whitt was chinning with 
an Irish keeper. Jokes in stt7 lead to 
friendship, and when the screw told Ed 
that he wanted a job for his daughter, 
Ed said that he thought he could place 
her in a good position. The old screw 
laughed and said, ‘‘ You loafer, if you 
were made to carry a hod you wouldn't 
be splitting matches.’’ But Ed meant 
what he had said, and wrote toa famous 
New York politician, Mr. Wet Coin, I 
will call him, and Mr. Wet Coin gave 
her a position as typewriter and sten- 
ographer at $14a week. The old screw 
took his daughter to New York and 
when he returned he began to ‘‘ Mister’’ 
Ed. ‘‘I ’clare to Heaven,’’ he said, 
‘*T don’t know what to make of you. 
Here you are eating rotten hash, cooped 
up like a wild animal, with stripes, 
when you might be on the outside 
making $12 or $15 a week.’ Ed re- 
plied sarcastically: ‘‘ That would about 
keep me in cigar money.”’ 

More than five years passed and the 
time for my release drew near. The 
last weeks dragged terribly; they 
seemed almost as long as the years that 
had gone before. Sometimes I thought 
the day would never come. The day 
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before I was discharged I bade good- 
bye to my friends, who said to me, 
smiling, ‘‘She has come at last,’’ or 
‘It was a long time a-coming,”’ or ‘‘It’s 
near at hand.’’ That night I built 
many castles in the air,with the help of 
a large piece of opium, and continued 
to make the good resolutions I had 
begun some time before. 1 had per- 
mission from the night-guard to keep 
my light burning, and the last book I 
read in that term was 77istram Shandy. 

Before I went to bed I resolved to be 
good and not graft any more and to 
quit opium. The resolution was easily 
made and I went to sleep happy. I 
was up at daybreak and penned a few 
notes to my friends remaining in s¢77, 
promising again to carry their messages 
to friends on the outside and to send 
them some little luxuries. 


FREE. 


When 6 o’clock came around it was 
a great relief. I went through the 
regular routine. At 8 o'clock I was 
called to the front office, received a new 
suit of clothes, and was given $10 and 
my fare home. The warden remarked to 
_me that if I went pilfering again and 
were not more energetic than I had been 
in prison, I would never eat. ‘‘ Good 
day !’’ he concluded. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, 
‘‘T hope we'll never meet again.’ 

With my discharge papers in my hand 
and a resolution never to come back, I 
left Auburn penitentiary and went out 
into the free world. I had entered as a 
boy of twenty-one, and went out a man 
of twenty-six. I had entered healthy 
and I went out with the lock-step and 
other marks of the jail-bird upon me, 
and broken down in health. I had 
lived an unnatural life for five years 
and seven months and I had contracted 
habits which would stick to me like a 
brother. A man is like an electric 
plant. Use poor fuel and you have 
poor electricity. The food is bad in 
prison and the cells at Sing Sing are a 
crime against the criminal; and in these 
damp and narrow cells he spends eigh- 
teen hours out of twenty-four on the 
average. In the name of humanity 
and science, what can society expect 
from a man who has spent a number 

* A low thief who steals from little girls. 
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ot years in such surroundings? He wili 
come out, as a rule, broken down and 
desperate, willing to take any chance. 
The low-down, petty, canting thief, 
who works all the charitable societies 
and will rob only those who are his 
benefactors or steal a door-mat, is utterly 
useless in prison or out. He is never 
dangerous to society and is generally 
a vogel-grafter ;* but the healthy, en- 
ergetic, ambitious grafter, if shown the 
error of his ways, is capable of reform 
if taken before his physical and moral 
health is 1uined by prison life. I left 
Auburn sir happy for the time, but I 
could not know the actual realities I 
had to face, inside and outside of me, 
and so all my resolutions were nothing 
but a dream. 

But it was a fine May morning, and 
I was greatly excited and bewildered 
by the brightness and the joy of every- 
thing about me. I and the other con- 
vict who was released with me went to 
a restaurant in Aubum, but I could not 
eat, I was so excited. Even whiskey 
did not taste right. Everything seemed 
tame to the air I breathed like a drunken 
man. I bought a few half-pounds of 
tea and sent them by the keeper to my 
friends in st7r. I also bought a few 
dollars’ worth of morphine, some pul- 
verized gum opium, and canned goods, 
cheese and fruit. How could I send 
the opium into the prison? I bought 
ten cents’ worth of wall-nuts, splitthem, 
took the meat out, put the morphine 
and opium in, closed them with mucil- 
age, put them in a bag and sent them 
to the convicts with the basket of other 
things. 

I stopped off at Syracuse to give 
messages to relatives of convicts, and 
so when I reached New York I missed 
my family and friends, who had been 
expecting me on an earlier train. When 
I went out alone on the streets of New 
York I thought I knew everybody. I 
nearly spoke to a girl I didn’t know, 
thinking she was Blonde Mamie. I soon 
reached the old Bowery and there found 
some of my old palls, and was much sur- 
prised to find them changed and older. 
For years and years a convict lives in a 
dream. He is isolated from the reali- 
ties of the outside world. His mind is 
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continually dwelling on the time he 
was at liberty, and he thinks of his fam- 
ily and friends as they were then. He 
expects to find them as they were, but 
when he sees them, what a shock! 
Mike Packey, who served fifteen years 
out of a life sentence, and had been de- 
clared insane twice, told me that he had 
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me regularly in s¢z7 and had always 
brought me money and love (she is the 
only human being who has loved me 
always in spite of everything), I went 
to a sporting house on Twenty-seventh 
Street where a number of gus hung 
out. I got the glad hand and an invi- 
tation to join in some good graft. I 


Thinking. 


reached a state of mind where he im- 
agined he was only a young fellow, of 
the age when he first went to s¢77, al- 
though at the time of our meeting he 
was fifty years of age. 


SLIPPING BACK. 


In the evening, after I had been to 
see my poor old mother, who had visited 
* Taking opium. 


said I was done. They smiled and 
gently said: ‘‘ We have been there, too, 
Jim.’’ Then one of them remarked: 
‘« By the way, I hear you are up against 
the Aop.’’* It was Billy, and he in- 
vited me home with him. There I met 
Ida, as pretty a little shopgirl as one 
wants to see. Billy said there was al- 
ways an opening for me, that times were 
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pretty good. Heand Ida had an opium 
lay-out and they asked me to take a 
I told ’em my nerves were not 
Billy said, 


smoke. 
right and that I had quit. 
‘*Poor fellow.” 
Perhaps it was the 
sight or smell of 
the “op, but at any 
rate I got the yex- 
yen and shook as 
if in an ague. My 
eyes watered and 
I grew as pale as a 
sheet. I took a 
pint of whiskey, | 
but it had no ef- § 
fect. Then Billy 
acted as my physi- 
cian and prepared 
a pill forme. So 
vanished one good 
resolution. My 
only excuse to my- 
self was: Human 
nature is weak, 
ain’t it? 

Soon a_ feeling 
of ecstasy came 
over me, and Billy 
and Ida and I talk- 
ed till late in the 
morning about old pals. Just before I 
went they told me Ethel was married. 
That took off the effect of the opium 
and saddened me. Who was Ethel? 

I met her when I was twenty years 
old, before I went to s¢77. She was a 
good girl and I had a real affection for 
her. I never loved anybody else and 
she returned my affection. She lived 
alone with her father and took care of 
the house. I met her in Beethoven 
Hall, through a friend who was in love 
with her. I liked her at first sight, but 
did not love her until I had talked with 
her. In two weeks we were true lovers 
and went everywhere together. My 
friend was jealous and began to knock 
me. He told her I was a grafter, but 
she would not believe him and said 
nothing to me about it. Shortly after 
that I fell for a bridge-kick,* but had a 
good lawyer and the copper was open 
to reason. I lay a month in the Tombs, 
however, before I got off, and Ethel 
learned all about it. She came to the 

* Was arrested for picking a man’s pocket. 
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Tombs to see me, and instead of re- 
proaches I got sympathy. After I was 
released I gave her some of my confi- 
dence. She asked me if I wouldn’t be 
honest and go to 
work, and said she 
would ask her fa- 
ther to get me a 
job. I thought the 
matter over sin- 
cerely. I had form- 
ed expensive hab- 
its which I could 
not keep up on any 
salary I could hon- 
estly make. I talk- 
ed with Ethel and 
told her that I 
could not reform. 
She said she would 
marry me anyway. 
But I thought the 
world of her, and 
I told her that 
though I had blast- 
ed my own life I 
would not ruin 
hers. I would not 
marry her, she was 
so good and affec- 
tionate. When we 
parted I said to myself: Man proposes, 
habit disposes. 

When I was serving my first d7¢ in 
the penitentiary Ethel visited me on 
every visiting day during the first three 
years, and brought me many little deli- 
cacies. After that her visits ceased. 
The first night I spent in New York 
after my return I found out the reason, 
as I have explained. She was married. 
But that is not the end of the story. 
When Ethel heard that I was home 
again she wrote me a note, saying that 
she was not happy with her husband 
and making an appointment to meet 
me, whom she said she had always 
loved. She married to please her father 
and to get a comfortable home. I knew 
what her letter meant, and I did not 
answer it and did not keep the appoint- 
ment. My relation to her was the only 
decent thing in my life and I thought I 
might as well keep it right. I have 
never seen her since. 

For some time after getting home I 
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tried for a job, but it was only half- 
hearted on my part, and people did not 
fall over themselves in their eagerness 
to find something for the ex-convict to 
do. Inthe meantime I had my habits 
to deal with. So it was not long before 
I began to graft again. It was a par- 
ticularly favorable time for stone-get- 
ting. Everybody wore a diamond in 
those days, which was when the Lexow 
committee was beginning their reform. 
Even mechanics and farmers were not 
satisfied until they had pins to stick in 
their ties. They used to buy them on 
the instalment plan, and I suppose they 
do yet. I could always find a laborer 
or a hod-carrier with a stone. They 
called attention to it by keeping their 
hands on it, but very often it found 
its way into my pocket, for inevitable 
carelessness comes as soon as a man 
thinks he is secure. They probably 
thought of their treasures with irrita- 
tion for weeks afterwards, whenever 
the collector came around for the weekly 
instalments of pay for stones they no 
longer possessed. 


HARVARD AND YALE GRAFTERS. 


It was about this time that I met 
Colonel Brace and the Professor. One 


was a Harvard graduate and the other ° 


came from good old Yale, and both 
were grafters. When I knew them they 
used to hang out in a joint on Seventh 
Street waiting to be treated. They had 
been good grafters, but had lost their 
nerve. Through /op and booze they 
had come down from good forgers and 
qgueer-shovers* to common shoplifters 
and petty larceny scum. We used to 
treat them in order to hear them talk, 
for they could talk like angels. It was 
a liberal education to hear them. Some 
of the finest talks on literature and 
politics happened in that saloon. They 
had good manners and we liked them 
and staked them regularly. They used 
to write letters to politicians for guns 
who could not read or write. I | 
staked Colonel Brace to 25 or 50 cents 
worth of hop. They always kept to- 
gether. If one of them had five cents 


he would go into a morguet and pour | 


* Passers of counterfeit mone 
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out almost a tumblerfull of d00ze. 
Just as he tried the stuff his pal would 
come in, as though by accident. If it 
was the Colonel who had bought the 
drink, he would say to the Professor: 
‘‘Hello, old pal! Just taste this fine 
whiskey. It tastes like ten-cent stuff.’’ 
The Professor would take a sip and wax 
enthusiastic. They would sip and ex- 
claim in turn until it was all gone, and 
no other drink ordered. This little 
trick grew into a habit and the bar- 
tender got onto it, but he liked Colonel 
Brace and the Professor so much that 
he used to wink at it. 

It was not very long after my return 
before I was at all my old grafts, but 
there was a difference. I was far more 
reckless now than I had been before I 
went to sfzr. I now smoked opium 
regularly, and had a /ay-out { in my fur- 
nished room, and a girl to run it. The 
drug: made me take chances I never 
used to take, and I became dead to al- 


_ most everything that was good. I used 


to go home very seldom. I liked my 
family in a curious way, but I did not 
have enough vitality for much feeling 
about anything. I did not even have 
enough sense to save fall-money, and 
after nine months of freedom I fell again. 

Three of us boarded a car in Brook- 
lyn, and. I saw a mark || whom I im- 
mediately ‘‘ nicked ’’ for his red super §, 
which I passed quickly to one of my 
stalls, Eddy. We got off the car and 
walked about three blocks, when Eddy 
flashed the super to look at it. The 
sucker, who had been fazling**, blewtt, 
and Eddy threw the super to the ground 
and ran.. A crowd gathered around the 
watch, among them I, the other stall 
and the sucker. No one in his senses 
would have picked up that gold watch, 
but I did it, and was nailed dead to 
rights by a copper. I felt. that super 
belonged to me, that I had earned it! 
I was sentenced to four years in Sing 
Sing, but I did not hang my head with 
shame this time as I was taken to the 
station. I was more of a fatalist than 
ever. I hated all mankind, myself in- 
cluded, and cared nothing whatever for 
the consequences of my acts. 


ot A dive where the vilest whiskey is dispensed. Frequent] bd 
mixed with beer at 5 cents a g ass, $A gambler’s outfit. 
** Following. tt Shouted. 


|| A passenger who looked ‘easy. 
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